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The  subject  on  which  the  Committee  have  re- 
quested me  to  offer,  this  evening,  some  remarks  to 
the  Society,  is  one  so  interwoven  with  the  internal 
arrangements  of  our  churches,  so  directly  bearing  on 
the  reverent  performance  of  our  services,  and  so  power- 
fully influencing,  not  the  taste  alone,  but  the  devo- 
tional feelings  of  our  worshippers,  that,  uninviting  as  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  we  arc  in  fact  deeply  in- 
terested in  it.  And  I was  the  more  willing  to  lay 
before  you  whatever  information  I may  have  been  able 
to  procure  on  it,  because  Pues1  have  never  yet  found 
an  historian.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this.  For  what 
is  the  History  of  Pues,  but  the  history  of  the  in- 
trusion of  human  pride,  and  selfishness,  and  indolence, 
into  the  worship  of  God  ? a painful  tale  of  our  down- 
ward progress  from  the  reformation  to  the  revolution: 
the  view  of  a constant  struggle  to  make  Canterbury 
approximate  to  Geneva,  to  assimilate  the  church  to 
the  conventicle.  In  all  this  contest,  the  introduction 
of  pues,  as  trifling  a thing  as  it  may  seem,  has  exer- 

1 I have  ventured,  in  this  word,  to  return  to  the  original  orthography, 
supported  as  it  also  is  by  analogy;  retaining  of  course,  in  extracts,  the 
spelling  adopted  by  the  author  quoted.  See  below  p.  0‘. 
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cisecl  no  small  influence  for  ill ; and  an  equally  power- 
ful effect  for  good  would  follow  their  extirpation. 
Hence  it  is  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  our  exist- 
ence as  a Society,  we  have  declared  an  internecine  war 
against  them : that  we  have  denounced  them  as  eye- 
sores and  heart-sores : that  we  have  recommended  their 
eradication,  in  spite  of  all  objections,  and  at  whatever 
expense : that  we  have  never  listened  to  a plea  for 
the  retention  of  one ; for  we  knew  well  that,  if  we 
could  not  destroy  them,  they  would  destroy  us. 

And  herein  we  have  hut  trodden  in  the  steps  of 
the  holy  Martyrs  and  Confessors  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  scaled  the  Church’s  cause  with  their 
blood  against  those  who  “ turned  religion  into  re- 
bellion, and  faith  into  faction.”  They  not  only  de- 
nounced in  their  writings,  in  their  sermons,  in  their 
charges,  in  their  articles,  these  innovations ; hut  against 
more  than  one  of  them  it  was  made  matter  of  accusa- 
tion and  persecution  that  he  had  done  so. 

It  has  been  my  object,  in  the  following  paper,  to 
connect  the  History  of  Piles  with  that  of  the  various 
changes  which  our  Church  has  experienced ; and  scanty 
as  the  notices  which  I have  been  able  to  collect  may 
appear  to  some,  I may  assure  the  Society  they  have 
been  procured  at  the  expense  of  no  little  labour,  and 
with  the  sacrifice  of  no  little  time ; and  this  too  in 
a place  which  affords  every  advantage  for  research.  It 
is  evident  that  all  we  can  now  learn  of  pues  must  be 
picked  up  on  the  one  hand  from  the  personal  inspec- 
tion of  churches,  and  on  the  other  from  a careful 
perusal  of  visitation  articles,  injunctions,  party-pam- 
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phlets,  plays,  trials,  satires,  anti  publications  of  a like 
ephemeral  character,  only  to  be  found  in  large  and 
valuable  libraries.  I have  looked  through  many  hun- 
dred tracts  of  this  nature  in  the  Publick  Library,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  consider  myself  well  off  if  two 
or  three  hours’  research  has  helped  me  to  one  fresh 
notice  or  allusion.  The  best  collection  of  the  kind, 
not  only  in  Cambridge,  but  perhaps  in  England,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College.  Some 
benefactor  has,  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  made  an  in- 
valuable collection  of  political  and  theological  pam- 
phlets, put  forth  between  1638  and  1648.  And  these 
he  has  for  the  most  part  arranged  so  as  to  throw 
mutual  light  on  each  other.  For  example:  Does  Par- 
liament publish  an  ordinance  for  “seeking  the  Lord” 
by  a solemn  fast  on  Christmas  Day  ? Bitterly  in 
the  next  pamphlet  does  the  Mercurius  Rusticus  in- 
veigh against  so  unheard-of  a piece  of  profanity.  Does 
the  great  parliamentary  bookseller,  “ Michael  Sparke, 
“ living  in  Green-harbour  in  the  Little  Old  Bailey,” 
publish  “ Groans  of  our  Sion ; or  a comfort  for 
“ afflicted  Protestants ”?  Leonard  Lichfield  of  Oxford, 
and  Richard  Badger  in  Cornhill,  the  Parker  and  the 
Rivingtons  of  their  day,  hasten  to  reply  to  it;  the  one 
in  “ A Rod  for  the  foole's  hacJe  ;"  the  other  in  “ The 
“ Peril  at  Geneva .”  Such  are  the  sources  whence  the 
following  pages  have  been  compiled. 

My  first  business  will  be  to  prove  that  pues  were 
not  in  use  before  the  Reformation.  And  here  I know 
that  I am  opposed  by  the  opinions  of  some  whose 
judgment  on  such  points  has,  and  that  most  deserv- 
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edly,  great  weight  amongst  us.  I know  also  how  hard 
it  is  to  prove  a negative.  Yet  I trust  that  I shall  be 
able  to  make  the  Society  think  with  me  on  this  point 
at  the  outset;  because  it  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
the  future  progress  of  our  enquiry.  Let  us  examine, 
in  the  first  place,  the  arguments  which  my  opponents 
are  wont  to  produce. 

They  bring  forward  the  use  of  the  word  pue-fellow 
from  Richard  III,  Act  iv.  Scene  4 : 

“ And  makes  her  pue-fellow  with  others  moan.” 
From  Decker’s  Westward  Hoe: 

“ Being  one  day  in  church  she  made  mone  to  her 
pue-fellow” 

And  from  the  Northward  Hoe  of  the  same  author : 

“ He  would  make  him  a puefelloiv  with  lords.” 
Row  since  they  lay  so  much  stress  on  these 
passages,  I will  help  them  to  another,  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  himself  a determined  enemy 
of  pues.  It  occurs  in  vol.  II.  p.  91  of  the  new 
edition  of  Bishop  Andrewes’s  sermons  in  the  Library 
of  Anglo-Catholick  Theology : 

“ Look  how  Esau  speaketh,  ‘ I have  enough,  my 
brother,’  and  as  his  pue-fellow  here,  Anima  habes, 
Soul,  thou  hast  enough,”  etc. 

The  sermon  whence  this  is  taken  was  preached  in 
Lent,  1596;  and  Richard  III.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  1591.  Now,  say  the  supporters  of  the 
theory  I am  opposing,  if  the  term  pue-fellow  was  then 
so  common  as  metaphorically  to  be  applied  to  any  close 
companionship,  pues  must  have  been  known  at  a much 
earlier  period. 
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Now  we  will  discuss  the  true  meaning  of  this 
curious  word  presently : at  present  I will  only  observe, 
that  if  this  argument  proves  anything  it  proves  too 
much.  Pues  are,  unfortunately,  common  enough  now- 
a-days ; yet  not  so  common,  hut  that  to  call  a dear 
friend  a very  intimate  pue-fellow  would  be  ridiculous 
in  the  extreme.  Therefore  if  pue  meant  then  what  it 
does  now,  pues  must  have  been  in  much  more  general 
use,  and  much  more  generally  talked  of  than  now, 
otherwise  the  metaphor  would  have  been  almost  un- 
intelligible. But  that  they  were  so  general  their 

warmest  advocates  will  hardly  assert. 

This  compound  then  can  be  brought  to  prove  only 
thus  much ; that  the  word  pue  existed  before  the  Re- 
formation. And  this  I most  willingly  allow. 

The  Latin  word  podium , whence  the  Dutch  puye , 
puyd,  and  the  English  pue,  are  derived,  has,  as  I 
need  not  tell  the  Society,  two  meanings.  The  more 
common  signification  is  the  seat  in  the  theatre  next 
the  orchestra,  or  in  the  amphitheatre  next  the  arena; 
but  it  also  means  a heap  of  stones.  In  proof  of  this 
latter  interpretation,  Facciolati  quotes  a passage  from 
Columella,  where  that  author  makes  podia  synonymous 
with  lapidei  suggestus.  And,  accordingly,  the  word  in 
English  has  retained  both  meanings;  though  I only 
know  one  instance  in  which  it  bears  the  latter.  In 
Westminster1,  as  early  as  the  time  of  King  Edward  III., 
was  a famous  chapel,  called  The  Chapel  of  Quit 
Lady  of  the  Pue.  The  title  is  certainly  at  first 
sight  puzzling ; hut  when  we  read  further  that  this 
Newcourt’s  Repertorium,  s.  v. 
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chapel  was  built  in  a marshy  soil,  where  huge  heaps 
of  stones  had  to  he  thrown  in  before  the  foundation 
could  be  laid,  we  are  naturally  led  to  think  of  the 
podium  of  Columella,  and  to  wish  for  some  authority 
for  deriving  the  one  from  the  other.  And  this  the 
Society  may  not  be  aware  that  we  have  in  the  pro- 
vincial word  Pod,  as  applied  to  the  heaps  of  stones 
laid  hy  the  side  of  the  road  for  the  purpose  of  mend- 
ing it. 

I will  now  bring  forward  some  passages  in  which 
the  word  pue  is  used, — not,  be  it  remembered,  for  a 
single  seat,  but, — for  a row  of  seats,  or  bench1. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  word  with  which  I have 
met  occurs  in  a contract  of  1458,  to  make  seats, 
called  puying.  Here  the  term  is  explained  for  us. 

My  next  instance  is  from  the  parish-accounts  of 
S.  Margaret,  Westminster2.  In  1509  this  item  occurs, 
“ Of  Sir  Hugh  Vaughan,  Knight,  for  his  part  of  a 
pew,  6^.  8 d”  And  again,  in  1511,  “Of  Knight  the 
courtier,  for  his  wife’s  pew,  2 But  there  were  no 
pues  in  our  sense  of  the  word  in  S.  Margaret’s  church 
till  after  the  fire  of  London,  when  it  seems  to  have 
been  piled  in  imitation  of  the  then  newly-erected 
churches  of  Sir  C.  Wren;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
pues  of  Sir  Hugh  Vaughan  and  Mistress  Knight 
must  have  been  seats. 

I will  bring  you  down  130  years  lower,  and  the 

1 A curious  passage  is  quoted  in  the  last  number  (cxxi)  of  the  British 
Magazine,  p.  676,  from  Piers  Ploughman,  where  pues  are  mentioned:  the 
context  does  not  prove  that  the  word  here  means  seats,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  does. 

2 Gent.  Mag.  lxix.  p.  838. 
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ease  is  the  same.  In  The  Life  of  J)r  Peter  Heylyn, 
by  George  Vernon , 1682,  we  read,  p.  70,  that  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  did  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1636,  put  in  his  claim  for  his  seat  in  a great  pue. 
He  was  opposed  by  Dr  Heylyn,  on  the  plea  that  this 
pne  belonged  solely  to,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Ca- 
nons. Now  as  there  never  was  any  pue  in  the  modern 
sense  in  that  abbey-church,  the  meaning  is  evidently 
this:  Dr  Williams,  in  addition  to  his  decanal  seat, 
wished  to  possess  himself  of  one  stall  in  the  row  of 
prebendal  stalls ; an  encroachment  as  vigorously  as  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  Dr  Heylyn1. 

Advancing  four  years  later,  we  find  the  same  use 
of  the  word.  In  a scarce  tract  called  The  Voice  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Temple , published  in  1640,  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  strange  accidents  occasioned 
by  a thunder-storm  which  happened  on  the  Whit- 
Sunday  of  that  year,  in  the  parish  church  of  S.  An- 
tony, in  Cornwall,  near  Plymouth,  we  are  told  that 
two  women  sitting  in  the  Chancel  in  one  pue  were 
overturned.  Now  how  a pue  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
could  be  upset,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand : and 
when  we  further  remember  that  it  was  Communion 
Sunday,  and  that  it  has  always  been  usual  on  that 
day  to  have  (when  there  are  no  stalls)  benches  in  the 
Chancel,  in  which  part  of  the  church  these  women 
were  then  sitting,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  the  word  is  here  to  be  taken. 

Sixty  nine  years  afterwards, — that  is,  as  late  as 
1709, — we  find  the  word  used  in  the  same  way.  In 

1 See  note  A.  at  the  end. 
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a pamphlet  published  that  year  under  the  title  of 
The  Cherubim  with  the  flaming  sword,  or  Remarks 
on  Dr  Sacheverell  s late  Sermon  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  in  S.  Paul's,  is  the  following 
passage : “ If  your  Lordship  and  Sir  Francis  had 

“been  breaking  down  the  pulpit,  overturning  the 
“pews,  brandishing  the  city-sword,  crying  out — The 
“ Pret — der ! the  Pret — der  ! there  had  been  some  cause 
“ for  alarm.”  [p.  2.]  Who  does  not  see,  that  the  pues 
here  must  mean  the  benches  in  the  middle  of  the 
Choir?  For  to  upset  the  galilee,  which  bears  some 
distant  resemblance  to  pues,  had  been  a feat  somewhat 
above  the  strength  of  his  Lordship  and  Sir  Francis 
together. 

Thus  I have  proved  to  you  that  for  350  years, 
pue  bore  occasionally  the  sense  of  bench  : and  this 
even,  when  by  the  common  introduction  of  square  pues, 
the  sense  was  likely  to  be  lost.  It  follows  then,  that 
unless  the  advocates  of  ante-reformation  pues  have  some 
better  argument  than  the  name,  their  cause  can  hardly 
support  itself. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  word  pue-fellow.  In 
King  Lear,  which  was  probably  written  in  1605, 
Edgar,  as  Mad  Tom,  says,  “ Who  gives  any  thing  to 
“ poor  Tom  ? whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through 
“ fire  and  through  flame ; — hath  laid  knives  under 
“his  pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pue .”  Now  no  one, 
I am  sure,  can  ever  have  read  this  passage  (which 
all  the  commentators  pass  over  sicco  pede)  without 
thinking,  while  taking  the  last  word  in  the  sense  of 
a church-pue,  that  it  was  a very  strange  place  for  the 
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foul  fiend  to  deposit  a halter.  We  arc  further  to  re- 
member that  the  whole  of  Mad  Tom’s  character  is  a 
satire- on  the  pretended  possession1  of  John  Darrell  and 
others.  In  the  examination  of  these  wretched  crea- 
tures, we  find  that  knives  and  halters  were  said  to 
have  been  laid  under  their  beds  and  in  their  chairs. 
Here  we  get  near  the  meaning : but  still,  as  I before 
observed,  pue  never  meant  a chair,  but  a bench.  Now, 
when  we  are  told  that  to  this  day  in  some  parts  of 
England  those  large  moveable  seats  in  alehouses,  which 
have  a back  both  above  and  below,  to  keep  off  the 
wind,  are  called  pues ; and  when  we  remember  that 
Edgar  afterwards  says  of  himself,  “Wine  loved  I deeply, 
dice  dearly,”  our  chain  of  evidence  will  be  complete ; 
and  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  setting  down  the 
pue  in  the  above  passage  as  an  ale-bench,  where  a 
halter  might  well  have  been  laid ; and  pue-fellow  will 
then  mean  a boon  companion.  Now  our  difficulties 
are  solved;  for  pue  having  for  the  most  part  lost  this 
sense,  pue-fellow  has  of  course  fallen  into  disuse.  And 
fond  as  Bishop  Andrewes  was  of  country  words,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  used  this,  espe- 
cially when  custom  had  given  it  a sense  rather  wider 
than  its  original  meaning. 

But  of  course  all  arguments  whatever  must  give 
way  to  facts.  If  the  advocates  for  early  pues  can  point 
out  one  clear  and  undisputed  instance,  where  such  a 
thing  occurs  before  the  Reformation,  it  will  prove  much, 
though  not  perhaps  so  much  as  they  assert.2  There  are 

1 See  Illust.  Mon.  Brass,  part  i.  p.  37. 

2 See  note  B.  at  the  end. 
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instances,  however,  where  pues  may  be  found  with  Per- 
pendicular or  even  Early  Decorated  work  cleverly  ve- 
neered on  to  their  sides  ; and  it  is  possible  that-  such 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  Perpendicular  or  Early 
Decorated  pues. 

But,  say  our  opponents,  our  not  finding  ancient 
pues  proves  nothing  against  their  existence ; because 
they,  like  so  much  other  ancient  wood-work,  may  easily 
have  been  destroyed.  Let  us  look  at  the  case  accord- 
ing to  this  hypothesis.  There  were  then  two  kinds  of 
accommodations  for  worshippers, — wood-seats  and  pues. 
The  former  fell  into  disuse ; the  latter  increased  and 
multiplied.  And  yet  it  is  the  former  which  are  pre- 
served, and  the  latter  which  have  perished ! 

Finally,  I will  just  allude,  (and  only  just,  since  it 
will  form  the  subject  of  a future  paper)  to  an  objec- 
tion against  all  ante-reformation  square  pues  ; the  uni- 
versal custom  of  praying  towards  the  east,  which  these 
square  boxes  would  have  rendered  a thing  impossible. 

Let  us,  before  we  consider  the  use  of  pues,  say  a 
few  words  on  the  way  in  which  worshippers  were  ac- 
commodated before  the  Reformation.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
churches,  and  in  some  of  early  Norman  date,  for  ex- 
ample, Compton  S.  Nicholas,  Surrey,  there  is  a stone 
bench  running  round  the  whole  of  the  interior,  except 
the  east  end.  This  was  probably  occupied  by  the  con- 
gregation ; for  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at 
that  time  in  our  Church  so  strict  a law  against  the 
laity,  or  even  women,  entering  the  Chancel  as  there 
afterwards  was.  At  least  such  appears  the  natural  in- 
ference from  the  44th  constitution  of  king  Edgar,  pub- 
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lished  in  a.d.  960:  “And  wc  ordain  that  no  woman 

shall  approach  the  Altar  while  the  Mass  is  being  cele- 
brated.” This  of  course  implies  that  at  any  other 
time  a woman  might  do  so.  Judging  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  illuminations,  the  rest  of  the  people  sat  on  low, 
rude,  three-legged  stools,  placed  dispersedly  all  over 
the  church.  And  probably  no  immediate  difference 
was  made  by  the  Norman  Conquest ; though  from  that 
time  the  introduction  of  wood-scats  appears  gradually 
to  have  been  accomplished.  In  Bishop  Grostete’s  in- 
junctions, (1240),  it  is  ordered,  that  the  patron  may 
be  indulged  with  a stall  in  the  Choir.  And  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  a synod  at  Exeter,  holden  by  Bishop 
Quivil  in  the  year  1287,  we  read  as  follows1: 

“ We  have  also  heard  that  the  parishioners  of 
divers  places  do  oftentimes  wrangle  about  their  seats 
in  church,  two  or  more  claiming  the  same  seat;  whence 
arises  great  scandal  to  the  church,  and  the  divine 
offices  are  sore  let  and  hindered : wherefore  we  decree, 
that  none  shall  henceforth  call  any  seat  in  the  church 
his  own,  save  noblemen  and  patrons ; but  he  who  shall 
first  enter  shall  take  his  place  where  he  will.” 

The  next  notice  I have  found  of  church-seats  oc- 
curs in  the  year  1470 ; when  an  action  being  brought 
about  a claim  to  a particular  seat,  a consultation  was 
issued  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  take  measures  in 
favour  of  the  claimant ; a consultation  being  an  injunc- 


1 Item  audivimus,  quod  propter  sedilia  in  Ecclesia  rixantur  multoties 
parochiani,  duobus  vel  pluribus  unum  sedile  vindicantes:  propter  quod 
grave  scandalum  in  ecclesiam  oritur  et  divinum  stepius  impeditur  officium. 
Wilkins,  i.  128. 
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tion  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Judge  to  proceed  notwith- 
standing a previous  prohibition. 

And  here  I may  observe,  that  very  little  informa- 
tion is  to  be  gained  from  the  law  reports  of  particular 
cases  like  the  above.  They  divide  themselves  princi- 
pally into  two  classes : one,  where  right  of  prescription 
by  occupation  for  forty  years  is  claimed,  together  with 
a proof  that  the  seat  has  been,  during  that  time,  kept 
in  repair  by  the  claimant:  the  other,  where  the  same 
right  is  urged,  without  the  latter  addition.  In  the 
former  case  judgment  has  always  been  given  for  the 
claimant ; in  the  latter,  the  decision  of  different  au- 
thorities has  been  very  different ; as  a reference  to 
Ayliffe’s  Par  ergon , or  Burns’  Ecclesiastical  Law , will 
soon  evince. 

In  descending  to  the  Reformation,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  how  different  was  the  then  state  of  our 
parish-churches  from  their  present  condition.  There 
were  no  pues,  as  we  have  seen  ; no  reading-desk,  often 
no  pulpit;  the  old  Altars  for  the  most  part  in  parish- 
churches  and  in  all  cathedrals  remained : for  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  these,  by  the  so  often  and 
so  triumphantly  quoted  injunction  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
were  not  ordered — only,  under  certain  restrictions,  al- 
lowed— to  be  removed : in  some  instances  a table  stood 
lengthwise  at  the  east  end  ; and  in  others,  was  brought 
down  into  the  Chancel  or  Nave,  where  even  our  present 
rubrick  permits  it  to  stand.  In  this  latter  case,  Matins 
and  Evensong  seem  to  have  been  read  from  it;  in  the 
former,  I suppose  that  a lettern  was  used,  being  placed 
where  the  priest  could  best  be  heard. 
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I will  now  endeavour  to  trace  historically  the  gra- 
dual intrusion  of  pue,  reading-pue,  gallery,  and  the 
other  encumbrances  of  modern  churches. 

In  king  Edward’s  first  Prayer  Book,  the  Priest  is 
ordered  to  he  in  the  choir;  but  Bucer  having  declared 
the  order  an  act  of  high  treason  against  God,  the 
injunction  in  the  second  places  him  in  such  place  of 
the  church,  chapel,  or  chancel,  as  the  people  may  best 
hear. 

In  Archbishop  Parker’s  Primary  Articles  (1559) 
we  find  no  traces  of  any  innovation  in  practice. 

Ten  years  later  occurs  the  first  hint  of  a reading- 
pue.  Bishop  Parkhurst,  in  his  Visitation  Articles  for 
the  diocese  of  Norwich  (1569),  orders, 

“ That  in  great  churches  where  all  the  people  can- 
not conveniently  hear  their  minister,  the  churchwardens 
and  others,  to  whom  the  charge  doth  belong,  shall  pro- 
vide and  support  a decent  and  a convenient  seat  in 
the  body  of  the  church,  where  the  said  minister  may 
sit  or  stand,  and  say  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Service 
that  all  the  congregation  may  hear,  and  be  edified 
therewith ; and  that  in  smaller  churches  there  be  some 
convenient  seat  outside  the  Chancel-door  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Two  years  later  (1571)  the  Archbishop  of  York 
orders  that  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  be  read  from  the 
pulpit1,  where  prayers  are  wont  to  be  said. 

In  Bishop  Cox’s  first  set  of  Articles,  enquiry  is 

1 It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  word  is  here  used  in  the  common 
sense ; or  whether  it  refers  to  the  reading-stand,  which  had  probably  as 
yet  acquired  no  distinctive  name. 
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made  about  the  pulpit,  but  nothing  said  of  the  reading- 
pue  (1573.) 

Archbishop  Grindal  (1580)  by  his  first  question 
shews  that  he  knew  of  no  such  accommodation  as  a 
reading-desk.  The  minister  here  is  simply  ordered  to 
turn  himself  so,  and  to  stand  in  such  place  of  the 
Church  or  Chancel,  as  the  people  may  best  hear. 

Next1  year  (1581)  we  read  that  a gallery  was  built 
by  the  North  door  of  S.  Leonard,  Shoreditch. 

It  seems  that,  though  as  yet  unauthorised,  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  a reading-pue  was  becoming  every 
day  more  prevalent.  For  it  is  distinctly  recognised  in 
Harrison’s  description  of  England,  prefixed  to  Holin- 
shed’s  Chronicle,  quoted  in  the  4th  number  of  our 
Illustrations  of  Monumental  Brasses  (p.  129).  “Finally 
whereas  there  was  wont  to  be  a great  partition  between 
the  Choir  and  the  body  of  the  church,  now'  it  is  either 
small  or  none  at  all:  and  to  say  the  truth,  altogether 
needless,  sith  the  minister  saith  his  service  commonly 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  with  his  face  towards  the 
people,  in  a little  tabernacle  of  wainscot  provided  for 
the  purpose.” 

Still,  the  first  act  by  which  that  innovation  was 
officially  sanctioned  was  the  Canon  of  1603. 

“It  remained  for  King  James,”  says  a writer  in 
the  British  Magazine2,  “who  cannot  be  charged  with 
want  of  reverence  to  the  Altar,  to  break  the  last  con- 
necting link  between  it  and  the  Daily  Prayers.  A 
convocation  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  directed  that 

1 Nevvcourt,  Vol.  i.  S.  Leonard. 

2 Vol.  xvi.  p.  502. 
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*a  convenient  seat  should  he  made  for  the  minister,’ 
and  the  sentence  naturally  concluded,  ‘ to  read  service 
in.’  Thus  the  desk  became  a fixture:  prayers  were 
read  to  the  people,  net  prayed  with  them : and  the 
Altar,  though  treated  with  an  affectation  of  respect  at 
Communion-time,  ceased  to  be  the  place  e where  prayer 
was  wont  to  be  made.’  Hence  the  attempt  to  pre- 
serve its  sacredness  by  decoration  only  experienced  the 
fate  of  every  attempt  at  expressing  a sentiment  no 
longer  felt.” 

It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  these  early 
reading-pues  faced  East  as  well  as  West : the  enor- 
mity of  a pulpit  towering  up  between  the  desk  and 
the  Altar  was  not  then  thought  of. 

The  earliest  pue  I have  yet  seen3  is  just  of  this 
date.  It  occurs  in  the  North  Aisle  of  Geddington  S. 
Mary,  Northamptonshire,  and  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : 

Churchwardens.  William  Glover. 

Jhon  Wilkie. 

Minister Thomas  Jones,  1602. 

The  formality  of  inserting  these  names  at  length,  with 
the  offices  borne  by  the  parties  mentioned,  shews  what 
a novelty  a pue  was  then  thought  in  Northampton- 
shire. 

There  is  another  pue  in  the  same  church  inscribed, 
T.  M.  M.  M.  [/.  e.  Thomas  and  Mary  Maydwell,  who 
have  a brass  legend  near  it]  1604. 

The  next  year  (1605),  Archbishop  Bancroft  put 
forth  his  Primary  Articles.  Enquiry  is  made  about  a 

o 


3 c.s. 
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convenient  reading-pue : but  no  notice  taken  about 
other  pues : whence  we  may  conclude  that  Bancroft 
knew  nothing  of  their  existence  as  yet ; or  so  thorough 
a churchman  could  not  have  failed  to  expose  them. 

Two  years  afterwards  (1607)>  we  find  from  one  of 
Noy’s  reports,  that  an  action  was  brought  against  cer- 
tain Churchwardens  for  removing  a pue,  and  cutting 
it  in  pieces.  And  judgment  was  given  against  them 
for  wantonly  destroying  it1. 

Still  the  evil  went  on  increasing.  In  Kingstone 
next  Lewes,  Sussex,  is  a pue  in  the  Chancel  bearing 
date  1608. 

At  this  time  the  fashion  prevailed  of  providing 
the  pues  with  locks.  Bishop  Earle  says,  of  the  ‘she 
precise  hypocrite’ : “ She  knows  her  own  place  in  hea- 
ven as  well  as  the  pew  she  has  a key  to2.” 

In  16163 4,  a ‘fair  gallery’  was  built  in  the  church 
of  S.  John,  Wapping,  with  part  of  the  benevolence 
of  the  mariners  of  the  Royal  James. 

In  16201,  S.  Mary-le-bow  had  square  pues  intro- 
duced into  the  Nave.  This  Church  is  a peculiar  of 

1 I say  nothing-  here  of  the  loss  of  room  occasioned  hy  the  introduc- 
tion of  pues,  because  it  forms  the  subject  of  the  Appendix  to  this  paper: 
in  which  it  is  clearly  shewn,  that  manage  them  as  we  will,  by  making 
them  as  narrow  and  inconvenient  as  possible,  we  must  lose  twenty  per 
cent,  hy  their  adoption  in  comparison  with  the  room  afforded  hy  wood 
seats.  I would  also  refer  the  reader  to  Archdeacon  Hare’s  Primary 
Charge  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lewes  for  some  striking  remarks  as  to 
the  increased  evil  of  which  pues  have  been  the  cause. 

2 Microcosmography.  Ed.  1786,  p.  113. 

3 Newcourt,  Vol.  1.  S.  John’s. 

4 Newcourt,  Vol  1.  S.  Mary. 
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Canterbury,  and  Archbishop  Abbott  was  no  enemy  to 
puritanical  innovations. 

5 The  steeple  of  S.  James,  Clerkenwell,  falling  down 
in  1623,  destroyed,  among  other  things,  a gallery  over 
against  the  pulpit. 

About  the  year  1624,  in  the  last  parliament  of 
King  James,  the  puritans,  now  making  a vigorous  ex- 
ertion on  all  sides,  seem  first  to  have  discovered  how 
mighty  an  agent  for  their  purposes  pues  might  become. 
In  16266  we  find  some  intruded  on  the  Chancel  of 
Storrington  S.  Mary,  Sussex : the  Calvinian  Bishop 
Carleton  being  probably  too  deeply  engaged  in  defend- 
ing the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  attacking  Dr  Montague, 
to  give  his  attention  to  this  subjeet.  Yet  it  is  re- 
markable that  Walter  Mattock7,  the  then  rector,  was 
afterwards  a Confessor  for  the  Church : whence  we 
may  perhaps  gather  how  few  even  of  the  orthodox 
clergy  appear  at  this  time  to  have  foreseen  the  evil 
which  they  were  thus  sanctioning. 

In  the  next  year  (1627),  at  Ashwell  S.  Mary, 
Herts,  we  find,  and  it  is  my  earliest  example8,  a 
clerk’s  pue  built.  This  village,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
situated  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Diocese ; for  Dr 
Mountain,  who  then  filled  the  Chair  of  London,  was 
not  the  Prelate  to  allow,  had  he  known  it,  of  such 
an  innovation. 

Wimborne  Minster,  in  Dorsetshire,  was  in  1628 
much  disfigured  with  pues. 

5 Newcourt,  S.  James. 

6 C.  S.  7 Walker’s  Sufferings,  p.  312. 

8 C.S. 
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In  16301,  a very  costly  gallery  was  built  in  S. 
Peter  le  Poor,  London : and  the  same  year  another 
gallery,  with  a cross  seat  for  catechising  children,  was 
erected  in  S.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch. 

2 There  is  a pue  in  Steeple  Morden,  Cambridge- 
shire, bearing  date  1631.  In  this  year  Weever  says, 
“ Many  monuments  are  covered3  with  seats  or  pews, 
made  high  and  easy  for  parishioners  to  sit  or  sleepe 
in,  a fashion  of  no  long  continuance,  and  worthy  of 
reformation.” 

4Next  year,  1632,  a gallery  was  built  at  Gedding- 
ton,  and  another  by  Richard  Turner  and  John  Morritt 
in  S.  Olave,  Silver  Street. 

5Clymping,  Sussex,  has  a pue  dated  1634. 

Hitherto,  all  the  pues  I have  mentioned  had  been 
single  ones,  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  church. 
Rut  in  1634,  Bishop’s  Castle  S.  John,  Salop,  was  pued 
throughout : and  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Stoke 
S.  Milburga  two  covered  pues,  or  dovecotes,  as  they 
were  called,  were  erected. 

In  1635,  the  first  vigorous  opposition  was  made  to 
pues  by  Matthew  Wren,  then  Bishop  of  Hereford : 
a man  whose  name  will  be  to  all  Churchmen  a KTtjiua 
e?  del.  He  might  perhaps  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  innovations  in  his  Diocese  to  which  1 have 
just  alluded.  In  his  Articles,  (in.  10)  he  asks, 

“ Whether  doth  any  private  man  or  men  of  his 
or  their  own  authority  erect  any  pews,  or  build  any 

1 Newcourt,  S.  Peter. 

2 C.  S.  3 Fun.  Mon.  701.  See  also  Gloss.  Arch.  i.  161. 

4 C.  S.  6 C.  S. 
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new  seats  in  your  church  ? And  what  pews  or  scats 
have  been  so  built?  at  whose  procurement,  and  by 
whose  authority?  And  arc  all  the  scats  and  pews  so 
ordered  that  they  which  are  in  them  may  kneel  down 
in  time  of  prayer,  and  have  their  faces  up  to  the  Holy 
Table?  Are  there  also  any  kind  of  seats  in  the 
Chancel  above  the  Communion  Table  ? or  on  cither 
side  up  even  with  it?” 

And  again,  “ Are  there  any  privy  closets  or  close 
pews  in  your  church  ?”  (like  those,  I suppose,  which 
I have  just  mentioned  at  Stoke  Castle.)  “Are  any 
pews  so  loftily  made  that  they  do  any  way  hinder  the 
prospect  of  the  church  or  Chancel?  so  that  they  which 
be  in  them  are  hidden  from  the  face  of  the  congre- 
gation ?” 

And  in  his  Articles  for  Norwich,  put  forth  the 
next  year,  is  the  following  addition : 

“ Is  the  middle  alleye  of  the  church,  or  any  of  the 
other  alleyes  or  iles,  or  the  body  of  the  Chancel  built 
upon  (in  any  part  thereof)  in  the  setting  up  pews  or 
seats,  or  for  the  enlarging  of  any  there  adjoining?” 
About  galleries  he  asks,  (m.  13), 

“What  galleries  are  there  in  your  church?  How 
are  they  placed,  or  in  what  part  of  your  church  ? 
When  were  they  built,  and  by  what  authority  ? Is 
not  the  church  large  enough  without  them  to  receive 
all  your  own  parishioners?  Is  any  part  of  the  church 
hidden  or  darkened  thereby,  or  any  in  your  parish 
annoyed  or  offended  by  them  ?” 

Let  us  for  a moment  leave  our  chronological  order, 
to  see  what  was  the  fate  of  these  Articles.  Nothing 
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seems  ever  to  have  galled  the  puritans  more  than  their 
appearance  at  a time  when  the  downfall  of  the  Church 
was  confidently  expected  by  them.  That  so  clear  and 
bold  a vindication  of  original  practices  should  then 
be  put  forth,  appears  equally  to  have  astonished  and 
perplexed  the  innovators,  already  anticipating  an  easy 
victory : 

ov  yap  to?  (pvyrj 

'iratav  e(pu/uvovv  ae/avoi'  ''EWqves  Tore, 
dW  es  fkdyrjv  op/uwvTes  eu\J/v^(p  Opctaei. 

And  the  revenge  taken  on  them  was  equally  mark- 
ed. On  July  20,  1640,  a charge  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  was  exhibited  by  the  Commons  before 
the  House  of  Lords  against  Wren:  Sir  Thomas  Wid- 
drington  conducting  the  prosecution.  Among  other 
charges,  one  was  that  he  had  oppressed  many  poor 
parishes  by  making  them,  at  a vast  expense,  remove 
the  pues  from  their  churches.  The  doctrine  of  Bishop 
Wren  was  by  the  House  of  Commons  declared  Armi- 
nian,  and  heretical,  and  himself  stripped  of  all  his 
preferments,  and  made  incapable  of  holding  any  other 
for  ever. 

The  exertions  of  Wren,  seconded  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Laud,  seem  for  a time  to  have  prevailed ; 
many  open  wood-seats  of  this  date  now  existing.  I 
may  mention  one  in  Foulmire,  in  this  county,  hearing 
date  1635’,  and  one  at  S.  Cuthbert’s2,  York,  1637. 

In  1636,  I find  the  word  Desk  used  for  the  first 
time,  as  we  now  so  commonly  use  it,  in  the  sense  of 

1 c.s. 


* c.  s. 
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reading-pue.  This  is  in  a sermon  called  Profano 
Mastix , by  John  Swan,  Rector  of  JDuxford  S.  Peter’s, 
in  this  county,  preached  at  Sawston,  in  a visitation  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  Ely. 

Wren  being  translated  to  Ely,  Montague  suc- 
ceeded him  in  Norwich.  In  his  primary  articles3 
(1638)  he  demands: 

“Are  the  seats  and  pews  built  of  an  uniformity? 
or  do  they  hinder  and  encumber  their  neighbours  in 
hearing  God’s  Word,  and  performing  Divine  Service?” 
With  respect  to  galleries,  he  asks,  (i.  10), 

“Is  your  church  scaffolded  any  where,  or  in  part? 
Do  these  scaffolds  so  made  annoy  any  man’s  scat,  or 
hinder  the  light  of  any  windows  in  the  church?” 

But  pues  and  galleries  were  now  prevailing  every 
where.  In  a pamphlet  entitled,  A true  relation  of 
those  sad  and  lamentable  accidents  which  happened 
in  and  about  the  parish  church  of  Withy  combe,  in 
the  Dartmoor s,  Oct.  21,  1638,  we  read  (p.  7), 

“ One  Mistress  Ditford  sitting  in  the  same  pew 
with  the  minister’s  wife,  was  hurt,  but  the  maid  sit- 
ting near  the  door  of  the  pew  had  no  harm.”  How- 
ever the  church  was  not  pewed  throughout ; for  we 
read,  p.  9,  “ Some  seats  in  the  body  of  the  church 
were  turned  upside  down.” 

And  in  the  before-quoted  Voice  of  the  Lord,  we 
find  (p.  4),  that  William  Sargent,  one  of  the  suf- 
ferers, was  kneeling  at  the  east  end  of  the  Chancel, 
in  a pue,  with  his  back  to  the  east,  and  his  face 
to  the  Holy  Table. 

3 Reprinted  with  a Memoir  and  Notes,  Camb.  1841. 
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In  a Copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  some  Divines  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lords  to  meet  at  the  Dish  op  of  Lin- 
coln's, in  Westminster,  among  the  innovations  which 
they  mention  in  discipline,  one  is,  the  demolishing 
galleries  where  they  have  been  built,  and  forbidding 
the  erection  of  new  ones.  These  divines  were  Bishop, 
afterwards  Archbishop,  Williams,  Archbishop  Ussher, 
Dr  Prideaux,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr 
Ward,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr  Brownrigg, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr  Hacket,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  Dr  Featly. 

At  this  time,  however,  Bishop  ^Williams  bestirred 
himself  against  the  innovation  of  pues.  For  we  are  told 
in  A Sermon  very  necessary  for  the  times,  of  conscience, 
by  Anthony  Cade,  13.1).  Cambridge,  1639,  that  he 
removed  the  pues  from  the  chapel  at  Buckden  ; sub- 
stituting in  their  place  wooden  seats;  the  remaining 
description  of  what  that  great — would  we  could  say 
good — Prelate  did,  is  very  interesting: 

“ The  cloisters  fairly  pargetted  and  beautified  with 
comely  copartments  and  inscriptions  of  wise  counsels 
and  sentences ; the  windows  enriched  with  costly  pic- 
tures of  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Holy  Fathers;  and 
beyond  all  the  chapel  for  God’s  immediate  service  most 
beautifully  furnished  with  new  seats,  windows,  Altar, 
Bibles,  and  other  sacred  books,  costly  covered,  and 
embossed  with  silver,  and  gilt  with  gold ; candlesticks 
and  other  ornaments  of  bright  shining  silver,  and 
with  stately  organs  curiously  coloured,  gilded,  and 
enamelled.” 

It  appears,  if  we  may  believe  the  Royalist  writers, 
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that  pues  were  used  at  this  time  by  the  Puritans  for 
purposes  very  different  from  those  of  devotion.  In 
a play,  perhaps  written  by  Brome,  the  cavalier,  and 
called,  if  I mistake  not,  Love’s  High  Court  of  Com- 
mission, the  lover  wishing  to  obtain  a kiss  from  his 
mistress,  she  says,  “ Fie,  sir ! I would  have  you  to 
know  that  we  are  not  now  in  our  pew.” 

In  1641,  Dr  Poelclington,  already  hated  by  the 
Puritans  for  his  Sunday  no  Sabbath,  published  his 
Altare  Christianum.  In  the  second  edition  of  this 
work,  he  inserted  the  following  passage,  which  is  not 
to  he  found  in  the  first : 

“ The  practice  of  piety  was  then  (in  the  Primi- 
tive Church)  performed  in  kneeling  before  their  Sa- 
viour and  Redeemer.  The  stools  they  had  were  either 
none,  or  none  but  fallstools,  to  come  and  fall  down 
and  kneel  before  the  Lord.  [This  etymology  is,  I 
need  not  say,  more  pious  than  correct.]  Ambition  to 
step  up  into  the  highest  rooms  and  seats,  and  there 
to  enclose  and  enthronize  themselves,  was  confined  to 
pharisaical  feasts  and  synagogues;  holy  men  and  good 
Christians  had  no  such  custom  in  those  times — soimbt 
no  such  state  and  ease — nor  did  the  Church  of  God. 
The  Churches  of  God  did  and  do  detest  the  profane- 
ness that  is  and  may  he  committed  in  close  and  ex- 
alted pews.” 

This  book  was  licensed  by  Dr  Bray,  domestic  chap- 
lain to  Archbishop  Laud,  a man  mentioned  favourably 
in  a letter  written  to  that  holy  Martyr  by  Dr  Mon- 
tague, when  Bishop  of  Chichester.  But  afterwards 
changing  his  principles,  he  wrote  A Sermon  of  the 
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J!  lessee!  Sacrament,  1641,  professedly  in  answer  to 
Pocklington’s  Altare  Christianum.  At  p.  52,  is  the 
following  sentence : “ He  (Pocklington)  saitli  that  close 
and  exalted  pews  are  profane,  and  were  detested  by 
the  Church  of  God.  Which  is  hut  his  foolish  and 
fond  conceit.” 

The  end  of  Pocklington’s  history  is  soon  told. 
Feh.  12,  1641,  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords 
that  he  should  be  deprived,  his  two  books  publickly 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  himself  made 
incapable  of  preferment,  and  forbidden  to  go  to  court. 
Soon  after,  says  Walker1,  he  died  of  grief. 

We  have  seen  then  that  pues  were  supported  by 
puritans  and  attacked  by  churchmen.  We  must  now 
enquire  into  the  reasons  of  this  fact;  for  it  is  a mis- 
take to  suppose  that  it  was  only  the  love  of  comfort 
and  ease,  and  a pharisaical  desire  of  separating  them- 
selves from  their  neighbours,  which  led  the  former  to 
uphold, — and  only  a zeal  for  the  beauty  of  God’s 
houses  which  induced  the  latter  to  denounce  them ; 
besides  these  more  obvious  causes,  there  were  others 
as  substantial  at  work  on  both  sides. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  an  age  when  the 
Bishops’  Injunctions  to  Churchwardens  were  so  strin- 
gent, and  when  a presentment  for  contumacy  involved 
consequences  so  serious,  that  those  who  were  deter- 
mined on  disobeying  episcopal  authority  were  at  least 
willing  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal  their  disobedi- 
ence. And  pues  afforded  them  an  excellent  method 
of  doing  so. 


5 Sufferings,  p.  1SG. 
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I shall  mention  four  of  the  principal  uses  of  the 
Church  at  which  puritans  took  offence  : in  all  of  which 
high  pues  would  form  a very  convenient  shelter. 

I.  Nothing  gave  more  offence  to  the  puritans 
than  the  injunction  of  Queen  Elizabeth, — an  injunc- 
tion repeated  in  our  Canons — that  “whenever  in  any 
lesson,  sermon,  or  otherwise,  the  name  of  Jesus  shall 
he  in  the  church  pronounced,  due  reverence  be  made 
of  all  persons,  young  and  old,  with  lowness  of  courtesy 
and  uncovering  of  the  heads  of  the  men-kind,  as  there- 
unto doth  necessarily  belong,  and  heretofore  hath  been 
accustomed.” 

The  first  injunction  to  this  effect  occurring  after 
the  Reformation,  is  that  of  the  Synod  of  S.  Asaph, 
1561.  It  runs  thus: 

“ In  time  of  service,  read  or  sung  in  the  church, 
so  often  as  the  name  of  Jesus,  being  our  Saviour, 
shall  be  rehearsed,  due  reverence  shall  be  made  of  all 
persons,  young  and  old.” 

During  the  whole  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  the 
point  was  in  dispute : and  in  spite  of  the  solid  answers 
given  by  Hooker  and  Whitgift  to  the  calumniators 
of  this  pious  custom,  they  appear  rapidly  to  have 
gained  strength.  In  1610,  an  elaborate  attack  was 
made  on  it  by  Henry  Jacob,  a puritanick  minister, 
under  the  title  of  A plain  and  clear  Exposition  of  the 
Second  Commandment. 

A parochial  minister  at  Oxford,  by  name  Giles 
Widdowes,  having  written  a defence  of  the  custom, 
Prynne,  in  1630,  sent  out  a pamphlet  under  the  name 
of  Lame  Giles  his  baitings;  or  a brief  survey  of 
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Giles  Widow's  Confutation  of  no  bowing  at  the  Name 
of  Jesus.  From  this  tract  we  incidentally  gain  the 
information,  that  daily  service  was  used  in  at  least 
many  of  the  parish-churches  at  Oxford. 

Burton  followed  on  the  same  side  ; impiously  call- 
ing his  book,  Jesu  worship. 

From  a visitation  sermon  preached  at  Brentwood, 
in  Essex,  by  John  Elberow,  M.  A.  before  Archbishop 
Laud,  Feb.  28,  1636*,  and  afterwards  published  with 
the  title  of  Euodias  and  Syntyche,  it  would  appear 
that  the  female  part  of  puritanical  congregations  were 
especially  obstinate  in  this  matter. 

In  a dialogue  called  Certaine  Grievances , by  a 
vehement  fanatic,  Lewis  Hews,  we  find  the  following : 

Gentleman.  “ Why  do  the  Bishops  make  an  idol 
of  the  name  of  Jesus,  by  causing  men  to  bow  their 
bodies,  and  to  put  off  their  hats  whenever  it  is  named? 

“ Minister . Because  they  mistake  the  Word  of  God, 
where  it  is  written,  ‘ At  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  shall  bow,  &c.’  ” 

The  Bishops  now  interfered  with  their  Articles. 
In  1641,  Edmund  Beeves,  in  his  Explanation  of  the 
most  sacred  Catechism  of  the  Church,  says,  [p.  131], 
speaking  of  schism aticks : 

“When  as  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation 
do  duly  reverence  the  Lord  Jesus,  they  will  express 
their  contempt  of  the  most  sacred  Church-law  in  the 
very  face  of  the  congregation,  unto  the  high  dishonour 
of  the  Loud,  and  the  scandal  of  all  such  as  are 
assembled  in  God’s  Holy  Place.  The  Holy  Father- 
hood in  their  Articles  which  they  set  forth  for  church 
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officers’  use,  do  divinely  admonish  hereof : but  where  are 
they  which  have  care  and  zeal  to  take  notice  who  do 
their  duty,  and  who  not?”  And  again  he  says,  “But 
now  many  men  and  women  have  that  most  holy  cus- 
tom in  open  defiance,  so  as  it  is  not  meet  for  men- 
tion.” 

In  this  same  year  (1641),  Aug.  6,  Articles  were 
exhibited  against  Dr  Beale,  Master  of  S.  John's  Col- 
lege, in  this  University,  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  fourth  of  these  was,  that  at  S.  Mary’s  he  said  it 
was  a sin  of  damnation  not  to  bow  at  the  name  of 
Jesus. 

However,  Parliament  thought  otherwise ; and  little 
more  than  a month  after  taking  cognizance  of  this 
charge,  (Sept.  9,  1641),  issued  an  order  that  all  cor- 
poral bowing  at  the  Name  of  Jesus  be  henceforth  for- 
borne. 

The  matter  did  not,  however,  stop  here.  For  in 
the  next  year  wTe  find  Sir  K.  Dcring,  himself  a deter- 
mined puritan,  courageously  protesting  to  the  House1, 
“ For  my  part,  I do  humbly  ask  pardon  of  the  House, 
and  thereupon  take  leave  to  give  you  my  resolute 
resolution : I will  do  bodily  reverence  to  my  Saviour, 
and  that  upon  occasions  taken  at  the  mention  of  His 
Saving  Name  Jesus.” 

To  mention  all  the  ministers  against  whom  this 
was  made  matter  of  accusation,  before  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  and  the  Committee  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  would  be  to  recapitulate  the  greater 
part  of  Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy.  The  re- 
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mains  of  the  Anglican  Church  during  this  gloomy 
period  resolutely  persisted  in  the  practice ; and  as 
late  as  1653 we  find  John  Allington,  afterwards 
Rector  of  Leamington  Garstang,  ejected  for  saying  he 
would  be  torn  in  pieces  sooner  than  give  up  bowing 
at  the  Name  of  Jesus. 

In  1659  was  published,  apparently  for  the  first 
time,  a treatise  by  Fox,  the  heresiarch  of  Quakerdom, 
On  Bowing.  In  this,  curiously  enough,  lie  seems  (for 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  his  language)  to  leave  the 
matter  indifferent. 

In  1661,  the  practice,  as  might  naturally  he  ex- 
pected, again  prevailed : for  the  ever  mischievous 
Prynne  thought  it  worth  his  while,  in  his  Pacific 
Examination  of  the  Common  Prayer-hook,  to  declaim 
violently  against  it. 

Bishop  Laney,  of  Peterborough,  in  1662;  Arch- 
bishop Juxon  in  1663;  Bishop  Rainbow,  of  Carlisle, 
in  1665;  Bishop  Turner,  of  Ely,  in  1686;  and  even 
after  the  Revolution,  Bishop  Patrick,  of  Ely,  1692, 
all  enjoin  the  practice ; since  which  time  I have  not 
found  any  express  order  on  the  subject,  though  of 
course  the  Canon  which  orders  it  is  still  as  binding 
as  ever. 

I have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  point,  because 
I wished  you  to  be  aware  of  the  influence  it  had  on 
the  erection  of  pues.  And  we  shall  not  now  be  sur- 
prised to  find,  in  a copy  of  Bishop  Montague's  Ar- 
ticles, preserved  in  Trinity  College  Library,  at  the 
side  of  the  question,  “Do  they. ..bend  or  bow  at  the 
1 The  Good  Samaritan,  1673,  p.  25. 
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glorious,  sacred  and  sweet  name  of  Jesus?”  the  fol- 
lowing note  in  an  old  hand,  “ Wee  colde  not  presente, 
by  reason  of  ye  high  and  close  pewes." 

II.  Another  thing  much  objected  by  the  Puritans 
was  the  injunction  to  stand  at  the  Gloria  Patri. 

The  Society  may  not  be  aware,  that  till  the  Resto- 
ration the  use  of  our  Church  was  this : during  the 
reading  of  the  Psalms,  the  minister  stood  while  the 
people  sat,  the  latter  however  rising  at  the  Doxology. 

Bastwick,  while  imprisoned  after  his  censure  in 
Jersey,  wrote  a most  scurrilous  pamphlet  on  this  sub- 
ject, called  Bastwick' s Litany,  wherein  he  says,  (p.  11), 
“ The  Churchwardens  must  therefore  first  inform  about 
their  beggarly  rudiments,  and  for  that  they  have  a 
strict  charge  given  them  to  take  notice  about  capping, 
ducking,  standing  up  and  kneeling — a plaguy  deal  of 
porridge !” 

And  Montague,  in  the  next  year,  asks,  (v.  14), 
“ Do  they  stand  in  the  Doxology  against  the  oppugners 
of  the  Trinity,  which  was  repeated  in  the  Primitive 
Church  after  every  Psalm,  and  ought  to  be  so  in  ours?” 

At  the  Restoration,  the  Convocation  at  York  re- 
commended to  that  of  Canterbury  the  reintroduction  of 
this  practice,  and  its  extension  to  all  the  Psalms;  and 
this  is  the  authority  for  our  present  practice,  as  well 
as  for  our  not  rising  at  the  Gloria  in  the  Litany,  which 
was  then  specially  excepted. 

The  practice  of  rising  at  the  Doxology  only  was, 
as  we  are  all  aware,  maintained  among  ourselves  at  S. 
Mary’s,  till  within  the  present  year.  Its  origin  appears 
to  have  been  quite  unknown  to  those  who  then  inter- 
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ested  themselves  in  the  question  : or  we  should  not  have 
heard  the  confident  assertions  that  the  use  was  not  half 
a century  old  : that  it  was  originally  introduced  for  the 
convenience  of  marking,  or  that  it  was  the  result  of 
a compact  between  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Under- 
graduates,— a compact  about  as  real  as  that  which  plays 
so  conspicuous  a part  in  some  theories  of  the  origin  of 
government. 

Now  pues,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr  Udall,  whose 
name  I shall  presently  bring  before  you,  were  much 
esteemed  as  sheltering  from  observation  those  who  would 
not,  in  this  point,  obey  the  law  of  the  Church. 

III.  A third  reason  for  the  erection  of  pues  may 
be  found  in  the  injunction  of  the  Canons  of  1640, 
about  bowing  towards  the  Altar. 

A most  elaborate  defence  of  this  custom  was  made 
by  Dr  Lawrence,  chaplain  to  the  king,  in  a sermon 
preached  at  court  by  him,  on  Feb.  7,  1640;  and  after- 
wards published  by  his  Majesty’s  special  command. 

Edmund  Reeves,  two  years  later,  says  in  the  book 
before  quoted : “ The  Divine  Wisdom  of  the  Church 
calling  the  Sacred  Table  God’s  Board,  doth  give  us 
to  understand  that  that  is  to  be  accounted  the  peculiar 
seat  of  God  within  the  Temple;  and  therefore  to- 
wards it  unto  God  there  we  are  to  make  low  obeisance, 
whenever  we  come  into  God’s  House  to  pray.  Also 
as  the  Chair  of  State  is  always  to  be  honoured,  though 
the  Person  of  the  Royal  Majesty  be  not  seen  therein, 
so  is  God’s  Board  always  to  have  due  reverence,  and 
God,  Who  is  there  perpetually,  is  always  to  be  pro- 
strated unto.” 
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The  next  year  a bitter  pamphlet  was  written  against 
this  practice  as  introduced  into  the  church  at  Chester, 
by  John  Ley,  Hector  of  Great  Bud  worth,  and  a pre- 
bendary of  that  cathedral.  He  says  (p.  26),  “ I never 
yet  bowed  head  either  to,  or  towards,  the  Altar,  or 
the  Holy  Table.5'  This  unfortunate  man  was  one  of 
the  very  few  cathedral  clergy  who  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion fell  away;  he  became  afterwards  a member  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  orthodox  clergy  were  ac- 
cused by  the  Romanists  of  idolatry,  in  conforming  to 
this  custom.  We,  said  they,  in  bowing  to  the  Altar, 
adore  the  Corporal  Presence  of  our  Saviour.  You,  who 
believe  in  no  such  doctrine,  are  worshipping  the  work 
of  your  own  hands.  Hence  arose  that  distinction  on 
the  part  of  the  Anglican’s  of  bowing  to  and  toward 
the  Altar,  which  we  may  have  noticed  in  some  of  the 
passages  quoted  above. 

About  this  time,  we  read,  with  reference  to  the 
same  subject,  much  of  Durhamists  and  Anti-Dur- 
hamists.  The  terms  will  be  best  explained  by  some 
extracts  I shall  read  to  you  from  a pamphlet,  called 
Canterbury's  Crueltie,  written  by  the  “infamous  Peter 
Smart,”  Prebendary  of  Durham.  Nor  do  I think  that 
I am  at  all  wandering  from  my  proper  subject  in  bring- 
ing these  passages  before  you,  bearing  so  closely  as 
they  do  on  the  ancient  arrangement  of  our  churches. 
And  I may  add,  that  great  light  is  thrown  on  the 
whole  matter  by  a ground  plan  of  Brancepeth  church, 
Durham,  as  arranged  by  Bishop  Cosin,  which  is  in  the 
Society’s  Portfolio. 
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“ This  Cousin,”  says  Smart,  “ hath  defiled  the  church 
of  Durham,  and  the  service  therein  with  images  and 
altars,  and  many  superstitious  and  idolatrous  ceremonies ; 
as  he  hath  done  all  other  places  where  he  had  to  do ; 
and  for  this  cause  being  so  wicked  a beast  (a  little 
specimen  of  Puritan  courtesy),  and  so  cruel  in  perse- 
cuting me,  he  hath  been  greatly  in  Bishop  Neale  and 
Bishop  Laud’s  favour.” 

Again : in  his  petition,  presented  Nov.  3,  1640, 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  says : “ After  the  death 
of  Bishop  James,  Bishop  Neale  coming  to  the  See  of 
Durham,  the  then  Dean  and  Prebendaries  of  that  Ca- 
thedral Church  cast  out  the  Communion  Table  of  the 
said  Church,  and  erected  an  High  Altar  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Chancel  of  marble  stones,  with  a carved  screen 
most  gloriously  painted  and  gilded,  which  cost  about 
£200.  And  they  bought  for  40a*.  one  Cope  found  in 
a search  after  Mass  Priests  embroidered  with  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  other  images ; and  another  Cope  worth 
about  ten  groats,  which  had  been  a long  time  used  by 
the  youth  of  Durham  in  their  sports  and  May-games, 
— a very  fool’s  coat — both  which  Copes  they  used  at  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  at  their  Altar. 
To  which  Altar  themselves  both  did,  and  forced  others 
to  use  unreasonable  frequent  bowing.  D.  Cousin  offici- 
ated thereat  with  his  face  to  the  East,  and  back  to 
the  people.  They  did  take  away  the  Morning  Prayer, 
to  which  about  200  persons  did  alway  resort,  at  six, 
and  altered  the  same  into  singing  with  instruments. 
They  did  likewise  set  up  fifty-three  glorious  images 
and  pictures.” 
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In  the  speech  of  Fi\  Rous,  Esq.  at  the  impeach- 
ment of  Archbishop  Laud,  March  16,  1G40,  we  read 
(p.  7) : “ The  Altar,  Copes,  etc.  cost  more  than  £2000. 
They  caused  two  choristers  in  their  surplices  to  come 
from  the  A Vest  cud  of  the  Chancel  with  lighted  torches 
in  their  hands,  to  the  Altar,  who  did  light  the  can- 
dles upon  the  same  with  their  torches ; which  done, 
they  returned  backward  with  many  bowings.” 

And  further  on  : “ The  Font  they  removed  from 
the  ancient  usual  place  in  the  Chancel  (a  true  speci- 
men of  puritanic  antiquity),  and  placed  it  out  of  the 
Chancel,  where  Divine  Service  is  never  read.” 

In  A Short  Treatise  of  Altars,  written  by  this 
author  in  1629,  he  speaks  of  “corruptions  which  hav- 
ing begun  at  Durham,  have  since  spread  themselves 
over  all  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  churches  and 
colleges  of  this  realm : yea,  and  many  parish- churches 
have  set  up  Altars,  images,  and  organs,  where  they 
never  w'ere  since  the  days  of  King  Philip  and  Queen 
Mary.” 

A little  further  on,  we  have  the  word  pues  used 
for  stalls  or  scats.  Bishop  Cosin,  says  Smart,  would 
“ say  to  others,  even  gentlewomen  of  the  best  rank, 
sitting  in  their  pues,  Can  ye  not  stand,  you  lazy  sows? 
when  the  Nicene  Creed  was  sung.” 

In  reading  these  extracts,  it  is  right  to  remember 
that  many  of  the  charges  were  solemnly  denied  by  Dean 
Cosin ; and  so  notorious  wras  Smart’s  character,  that 
his  counsel,  S.  John,  a vehement  puritan,  told  him 
plainly  before  the  House  of  Lords,  “ I am  ashamed 
of  you  and  of  your  cause.” 
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It  appears,  however,  that  about  this  time  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  kneeling  down  on  taking  a seat,  was 
beginning  to  supersede  that  of  bowing  to  the  Altar. 

In  a volume  of  Sermons  preached  on  Sundays  and 
Saints  Days,  by  P.  Hausted,  Curate  at  Uppingham, 
1636,  the  author  says,  p.  222:  “ But  I hear  another 
object,  will  not  presently  kneeling  down  in  my  seat 
when  I come  into  the  church,  and  saying  a private 
prayer,  lifting  up  a private  ejaculation  unto  the  Lord, 
serve  the  turn,  without  first  bowing  down  and  pros- 
trating myself  unto  the  Altar?” 

In  the  Directory,  1644,  it  is  ordered,  “Let  all 
enter  the  assembly,  not  irreverently,  but  in  a grave 
and  seemly  manner,  taking  their  seats  and  places  with- 
out any  bowing,  to  one  place  or  another.” 

This  practice  was  not  generally  revived  at  the 
Restoration.  The  Convocation  order,  1662:  “They 
shall  make  their  humble  address  to  Almighty  God 
for  His  Divine  blessing  and  assistance  upon  the  ser- 
vices to  be  performed  ; and  His  gracious  acceptance  of 
the  same.” 

As  late,  however,  as  1682,  I find  the  following 
passage  in  a tract  called.  Of  the  worship  of  God  to- 
ward the  Holy  Table  or  Altar,  (p.  108)  : 

“ Why  must  we  make  courtesy  when  we  come  into 
the  church  ? can  we  not  stay  till  we  come  to  our  pews, 
and  then  fall  down  to  our  prayers?” 

The  practice  of  bowing  is,  I am  informed,  kept  up 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Oxford  ; and  at  Hereford 
and  Canterbury,  the  Canons,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
are  bound  to  it  by  oath. 
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Bishop  Montague  had  asked  in  1638  (vm.  11), 
“ Do  all  your  parishioners,  when  they  arc  to  receive 

the  Holy  Communion come  to  the  Lord’s  Table? 

And  not  (after  the  most  contemptuous  and  unholy  usage 
of  some,  if  men  did  but  rightly  consider)  sit  still  in 
their  seats  and  pews,  to  have  the  Blessed  Body  and 
Blood  of  his  Saviour  go  up  and  down  to  seek  them  all 
the  church  over?”  And  I had  intended  to  give  the 
Society  some  illustrations  of  the  method  in  which  this 
“unholy  usage”  bore  on  the  famous  order  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  that  all  Communion  Tables  should  be  removed 
to  the  east  end.  Time  however  forbids;  and  I must 
hasten  to  introduce  to  your  notice  a curious  tract  writ- 
ten in  1641,  on  the  express  subject  of  pues;  from 
which,  as  it  is  nearly  unknown,  I shall  make  no  apo- 
logy for  reading  you  copious  extracts.  It  is  called 
TO  IlPEnON  EYXAP12TIX0N  : Communion  Comeli- 
nesse : wherein  is  discovered  the  conveniency  of  the 
people's  drawing  nigh  to  the  Table  in  the  sight  there- 
of when  they  receive  the  Lords  Supper.  With  the 
great  unjitnesse  of  receiving  it  in  Pewes  in  London,  for 
the  novelty  of  High  and  Close  Pewes.  By  Ephraim 
Udall,  D.D.,  Rector  of  S.  Austin's,  London. 

In  a copy  of  this  Author’s  Noli  me  tangere,  in  Tri- 
nity Library,  is  the  following  MS.  note,  written  in  a 
very  old  hand  : 

“ This  Pamphlet  was  written  by  Mr  E.  Udall, 
Hector  of  S.  Austin’s.  He  was  much  followed  and 
admired  by  the  puritans  before  the  rebellion,  and 
esteemed  a precious  man  among  them.  But  when  he 
perceived  whither  they  were  driving,  he  began  to  de- 
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clare  pretty  freely  against  rebellion  and  sacrilege.  He 
therefore  published  this  and  some  other  pamphlets  to 
stop  their  career.  But  as  they  contained  a great  many 
insufferable  truths,  fit  indeed  to  convict,  but  not  to 
reclaim  them,  this  stung  them  so  severely  that  they 
resolved  to  be  avenged  on  him,  notwithstanding  all  his 
former  moderation.  They  therefore  not  only  deprived, 
but  plundered  him  ; turning  his  aged  and  lame  wife 
out  of  doors,  with  particular  circumstances  of  inhuma- 
nity and  barbarity.”  Walker  gives  a nearly  similar 
account,  and  White  makes  him  No.  23  of  his  Cen- 
tury. 

In  the  very  outset  of  the  Tract  we  are  informed 
of  another  reason  why  the  puritans  held  pues  in  esteem. 
Those  who  received  the  Holy  Communion  in  their  pues 
escaped  the  notice  of  every  one  but  the  clergyman, 
with  respect  to  standing  or  kneeling  ; nothing,  as  we 
well  know,  being  more  odious  to  them  than  the  en- 
forcement of  the  latter  position ; and  if  the  clergyman 
presented  them,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  accuse  him 
to  the  Commons  of  malignancy. 

The  following  extracts  throw,  I think,  much  light  on 
the  internal  arrangements  of  churches ; and  the  church 
of  S.  Tydecho,  Mallwydd,  in  Merionethshire  and  Mont- 
gomeryshire, is  an  instance  of  a similar  arrangement 
now : the  then  Rector  having  refused  obedience  to 
Archbishop  Laud’s  mandates,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  seats  having  remained  unaltered  from  his  day.  The 
Holy  Table  here  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Chancel, 
and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  pues. 

In  p.  2,  Dr  Udall  laments  how  far  we  are  dege- 
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nerated  from  receiving,  in  London  especially,  by  a late 
new  kind  of  building  the  pues  so  much  higher  and 
closer  than  heretofore  ; and  asserts  that  thirty  years  be- 
fore (i.  e.  Kill)  this  innovation  was  only  beginning  to 
be  thought  of ; and  that  even  then  it  had  very  little 
infected  country  parishes,  and  was  quite  unknown  in 
Wales. 

Speaking  of  the  arrangements  adopted  in  his  own 
church,  lie  says, 

“ I set  up  a square  rail  in  the  Chancel  in  time 
of  Communion  only;  and  that  within  the  pews  that 
were  made  to  fold  down  for  that  use,  excepting  the 
east  end,  where  the  pew  was  removed  before  I came : 
by  this  means  I received  a double  row  of  communi- 
cants one  within  the  other  near  the  Table  in  a very 
small  Chancel,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty  at  one 
time,  in  the  pew  and  at  the  rails.” 

His  plan  is  as  follows : 

“ In  the  administration  of  the  Communion  it  may 
be  wished  that  the  best  provision  that  can  be  devised 
be  made  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  Communicants 
together  at  one  time  at  the  table,  in  sight  thereof 
and  within  hearing  of  the  minister,  that  can  be  received 
thither.  And  when  they  have  received  that  they  may 
depart,  and  another  company  come  in  their  room, 
and  so  after  them  a third  and  a fourth,  till  all  have 
received,  which  may  be  done  in  a very  small  Chancel 
by  providing  that  they  may  sit  a double  row  of  com- 
municants, the  pews  being  made  square  about  the  Chan- 
cel, and  one  of  them  before  the  other;  as  it  is  and 
hath  been  used  in  the  church  of  Black  Friers,  London, 
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only  with  this  difference : That  whereas  that  church 
hath  the  inner  pews  immoveable,  because  it  useth  not 
that  ground  for  buriall,  which  is  the  case  in  other 
churches,  the  inner  pews  may  be  made  so  as  they  may 
be  removed  when  the  ground  is  to  be  used  for  buriall, 
as  now  is  practised  in  many  churches,  where  all  the 
pews  of  the  church  are  so  ordered,  that  any  of  them, 
and  all  of  them  successively,  are  taken  up,  and  the 
ground  used.  And  this  order  of  a double  row  of  pews 
may  be  in  any  Chancel  of  indifferent  greatness,  that 
will  bear  two  rows  of  pews.  And  where  the  Chancel 
is  so  small,  and  the  room  so  strait,  that  only  one  row 
of  pews  may  stand  continually,  there  may  be  provided 
a moveable  Rail  or  Wainscot,  to  be  used  only  at  the 
Communion  time,  and  placed  within  the  pews,  that  the 
Minister  may  give  the  Communion  to  them  that  are 
at  the  rail  or  wainscot,  and  to  those  also  that  be  in 
the  pews  behind  them,  as  it  hath  been  used  in  some 
places  by  the  care  and  device  of  some  ministers,  that 
desiring  the  benefit  and  edification  of  their  people  by 
seeing  and  hearing  and  communicating  together  as 
members  of  one  body,  have  in  this  manner  brought 
them  together  about  the  Table,  where  forty  or  fifty 
are  at  one  time  together,  about  and  near  the  same, 
the  pews  going  round  about  the  Chancel,  and  a rail 
within  the  pews  for  the  Communicants  to  kneel  at, 
which  after  the  Communion  is  removed  till  the  next 
Communion.  And  so  from  time  to  time.” 

Again,  he  says,  “The  Communion  is  rent  and  di- 
vided in  to  so  many  single  societies  of  twos  and  threes 
as  there  be  pewfulls  in  the  whole  church.  And  there- 
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{’ore  is  it  like  private  Masses,  though  they  do  receive, 
if  they  receive  it  scattered  here  and  there,  and  are 
shut  up  close,  that  they  can  neither  see  nor  hear  until 
the  minister  come  to  the  pews  where  they  sit ; in 
which  sometimes  there  are  divers  pews,  and  they  far 
distant  one  from  the  other,  in  which  there  are  but  one 
or  two  Communicants  in  the  corner,  and  one  or  two  in 
the  other  corner,  and  others  up  in  the  gallery,  and  so 
to  have  the  Minister  to  hunt  up  and  down  to  search 
them  out.  And  I think  shortly,  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  will  get  up  into  the  steeple  among 
the  Bells  with  us,  as  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  hath 
heretofore  done  among  the  Papists. 

“ One  single  Communicant  alone  in  a pew  by  him- 
self, and  rent  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Communicants, 
and  receiving,  as  it  were,  in  a room  alone,  is  as  it  is 
in  housling  of  the  sick  among  the  Papists.” 

P.  6.  “ They  are  built  higher  and  larger  than  here- 

tofore they  have  been,  fitter  it  may  be  for  greater 
attention  that  the  ancient  pews,  which  were  not  above 
the  middle  of  the  body,  and  exposed  men’s  eyes  to 
more  roving  and  wandering  than  those  high  pews,  which 
are  more  private.” 

P.  7.  “ Draw  near  and  receive.  Intending,  whe- 
ther the  Communion  were  administered  in  the  Chancel 
or  body  of  the  church,  the  Table  should  stand  in  the 
midst,  and  the  Communicants  come  near  about  it,  which 
notwithstanding,  was  most  commonly  done  in  the  Chan- 
cel for  communicating  in  pews,  so  generally  as  of  late,  is 
but  a late  usage,  and  at  first  was  practised  but  by  some 
few  particular  ministers,  as  they  supposed  it  most  con- 
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venient  that  all  might  be  nearest  together  to  see  and 
hear : which  in  some  places  where  the  pews  were  low, 
and  the  Chancel  little  or  inconveniently  distant  from 
the  body  of  the  church,  was  done  in  the  body  of  the 
church.” 

P.  8.  “ If  therefore  the  Communion  be  administered 
in  pews  they  must  he  cut  down.  And  certainly,  if 
the  late  reviving  of  the  ancient  manner  of  bringing 
up  the  people  by  turns  into  the  Chancel  to  the  Table, 
had  been  so  wise  as  to  have  made  use  of  the  whole 
Chancel  as  well  as  the  Rail,  and  so  happy  as  to  have 
escaped  the  folly  of  erecting  an  Altar,  and  there  wor- 
shipping the  work  of  their  own  hands,  it  had  been 
incomparably  more  convenient. 

“ It  is  a needless  weariness  put  upon  the  minister 
to  go  up  and  down  the  church  reaching  and  stretch- 
ing out,  rending  and  tearing  themselves  in  long  pews, 
to  hold  forth  the  elements  over  four  or  five  persons : 
it  is  also  an  occasion  of  shedding  or  spilling  the  bread 
and  wine.” 

P.  11.  “It  might  he  wished  that  in  London  there 
might  he  some  provision  made  of  a rail  or  wainscot, 
standing  some  convenient  distance  from  the  Table  on 
Communion-days : for  we  cannot  spare  all  the  Chancel 
for  that  purpose  by  shutting  up  the  doors.” 

P.  12.  “And  in  some  places  boys  do  write  on  the 
Table,  it  being  prepared  for  the  Chancel.”  He  also 
mentions  another  objection  to  pues,  namely, 

“ Danger  of  infection  from  plague,  or  person  with 
a plague  sore, — no  uncommon  thing  in  London  congre- 
gations.” 
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P.  15.  “If  the  rail  offend  there  may  be  a wainscot 
made  instead  thereof,  as  it  is  in  Blackfryars ; the  seats 
of  which  are  so  ordered  about  the  Table,  that  two  or 
three  rows  of  Communicants  may  come  at  one  time 
round  about  it,  and  in  view  of  it : which  Church  hath 
never  been  accused  of  Popery. 

“At  the  rail  it  shall  be  seen  whether  they  kneel,  or 
no ; all  in  close  pews  may  be  concealed.” 

P.  17.  Amongst  innovations  he  reckons  “a  wainscot 
screen  to  keep  off  the  wind,  high  pews,  beneficial  that 
way,  also  locks  to  our  pew-doors,  that  we  may  enjoy  them 
ourselves,  larger  lights  and  windows,  galleries  for  your 
youth  to  sit  in,  that  were  wont  to  stand  at  their  Master 
and  Dame’s  pew-doors;  for  many  years  after  churches 
were  built  there  were  no  pews  at  all but  such  people 
first  bringing  stools,  “ it  grew  from  them  to  benches,  and 
after  into  pews,  and  at  last  to  what  it  is  now  come  unto.” 
From  these  extracts  we  may  gather  the  opinion  of 
a very  “low  Churchman”  of  his  day  on  the  great  harm 
of  pues.  And  his  testimony  to  the  then  novelty  of  their 
adoption  is  irresistible. 

P.  20.  “Rails  round  the  Table,  not  moveable — in 
middle  of  Chancel  are  not  Popish  nor  an  innovation,  for 
the  use  of  rails  have  been  the  custom  in  many  churches, 
toune  and  country,  beyond  the  memory  of  many  peo- 
ple, 60  or  80  years  old.  In  the  books  of  some  churches 
in  London,  they  are  said  to  be  set  up  in  beginning  of 
Q.  Elizabeth’s  reign,  before  which  they  were  not  used.” 
It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  between  the  years 
1646  and  1660,  scarcely  any  pues  would  appear  to  have 
been  erected.  I have  never  seen  a single  instance  of  one 
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bearing  date  within  this  period ; and  this  may  serve 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I have  been  saying  with 
respect  to  the  reasons  which  led  the  puritans  to  adopt 
them.  For  now  that  the  cause  was  gone;  now  that 
people  might  sit,  stand,  or  lie  down,  as  they  pleased, 
at  the  Communion — might  abstain  from  bowing  towards 
the  Altar,  or  at  the  Holy  Name — the  effect  ceased  too. 

A gallery  was  erected,  however,  in  1657',  in  Glou- 
cester S.  Nicholas ; and  we  are  told  that  at  S.  Peter’s3, 
Paul’s  Wharf,  where  the  Church  Service  was  used  for 
some  time  previously  to  the  Restoration,  many  of  the 
nobility  flocked  to  hear  it,  and  were  accommodated  in 
galleries  hung  with  rich  Turkey-work  carpets. 

But,  though  our  churches  were  even  at  the  Resto- 
ration comparatively  free  from  pues,  England’s  charac- 
ter had  been  puritanized,  and  the  questions  of  her 
prelates  evince  a different  feeling  with  respect  to  them ; 
a disposition  to  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  a neces- 
sary evil.  Bishop  Laney  asks  (1662),  “Is  there  any 
strife  or  contention  for  the  pews  or  seats  in  your  church  ? 
Have  any  new  pews  been  erected  in  your  Chancel,  or 
the  body  of  your  church,  without  leave  of  the  ordinary?” 
And  Bishop  Rainbow  (1665)  asks  nearly  the  same 
question. 

Still,  pues  were  sufficiently  common,  and  churches 
began  here  and  there — chiefly  in  large  towns — to  be 
pued  throughout.  In  The  Oracles  of  the  Dissenters, 
(1707),  we  are  told  that  the  spire  of  S.  Mary  Tower, 
at  Ipswich,  was  blown  down,  Feb.  18,  1661  ; and  on 
account  of  its  fall  the  church  had  to  be  replied. 

1 C.  S.  2 Newcourt,  S.  Peter. 
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Sir  Christopher  Wren,  it  is  well  known,  made  a 
gallant,  though  unsuccessful  stand,  against  the  intro- 
duction of  pucs  into  his  London  churches. 

There  is  a pue  in  the  chancel  of  Leigh1,  Surrey, 
bearing  date  1677  ; one  in  Steeple  Mordeir,  Cambridge- 
shire, 1687 ; one  in  Llanfwrog,  Denbighshire,  1690:!. 

The  first  instance  I have  met  with  of  the  unhappy 
practice  of  making  the  income  of  a clergyman  dependent 
on  his  pue-rents,  occurs  at  the  erection  of  S.  Anne’s, 
Westminster,  into  a separate  parish,  in  1686J. 

At  the  revolution,  churches  began  to  assume  their 
present  appearance,  and  were  repued  by  wholesale. 
Then,  too,  pues  first  began  to  be  held  in  admiration. 

In  a sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  S.  Anne’s, 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  Sept.  24,  1704,  by  the  Rev. 
Jas.  Wootton,  mention  is  made  almost  in  one  breath 
of  the  pues,  and  of  “ this  beautiful  temple,  so  enor- 
mously magnificent.” 

America  has  always  dearly  loved  pues.  “ We  must 
not  forget,”  says  a writer  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, “ one  remarkable  contrivance  in  our  early  churches, 
the  arrangement  of  the  pew-seats.  These  were  made 
with  hinges,  so  that  in  prayer  time  they  might  be 
raised  up  and  allow  the  occupants  to  lean  against  the 
back  of  the  pew.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer  they 
were  slammed  down  with  a noise  like  the  broadside 
of  a frigate.” 

In  Boston,  we  are  told,  some  of  the  pues  are  ac- 
tually lined  with  velvet : and  the  Rev.  H.  Caswall,  in 
his  late  History  of  the  American  Church,  laments 
1 C.  S.  2 C.  S'.  3 C.  S.  4 Newcourt,  S.  Anne. 
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the  unchurchlike  appearance  of  some  churches  which 
have  open  seats  instead  of  pues  ! 

The  few  pues  which  occur  here  and  there  in 
churches  on  the  continent,  appear  to  be  of  very  late 
date,  and  materials  even  worse  than  our  own. 

The  Spectator,  Guardian,  and  Tatler,  speak  of  pues 
as  we  should  do  now ; and  the  occasional  glimpses 
which  Sir  Charles  Grandison  gives  us  of  the  inside  of 
a church  introduce  us  to  the  closely  pued  building  of 
modern  days  ; as  also  do  Hogarth’s  pictures. 

Bishop  Gibson,  of  London,  was  a great  promoter  of 
pues ; and  the  earliest  instances  I have  seen  of  num- 
bered pues  were  put  up  in  his  diocese  while  he  filled 
that  chair.  His  intentions  were,  however,  for  the  best ; 
for  he  says  in  his  directions  (1727),  “God  he  thanked, 
there  has  of  late  years  been  in  this  nation  an  unusual 
zeal  for  the  repairing  and  beautifying  parochial  churches, 
and  furnishing  them  with  all  proper  accommodations 
for  the  decent  and  orderly  performance  of  Divine  Ser- 
vice.” The  church  of  S.  Nicholas,  Shepperton,  a cross 
church,  (now  much  mutilated,  hut  capable  of  great  im- 
provement,) as  arranged  by  him,  has  every  seat  turned 
towards  the  pulpit,  which  is  at  the  south  side  of  the 
Chancel-arch  : an  immense  space  is  lost  by  square  pues : 
there  are  two  such  in  the  Chancel,  one  of  which  is  the 
Rector’s. 

I will  not  follow  the  Puritans,  of  whom  I have  had 
so  much  to  say,  in  drawing  an  use  from , or,  as  it 
would  be  called  now,  in  improving  the  subject.  It  would 
be  mere  loss  of  time.  I have  shewn  you,  that  pues, 
originally  the  offspring  of  indolence  and  pride,  were 
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soon  found  most  valuable  assistants  in  defying  Church- 
laws,  and  braving  Church-censures.  I have  told  yon 
who  were  their  advocates — men  like  Prynne,  Burton, 
Bastwick,  Hughes ; I have  told  you  that  they  were 
denounced  by  Laud,  and  Wren,  and  Montague,  and 
other  holy  Bishops,  who,  partly  by  their  opposition  to 
this  very  innovation,  have  won  for  themselves  the  Mar- 
tyr’s and  the  Confessor’s  Crown.  I have  not  told  you 
— and  why  need  I ? — you  have  lamented  it  for  your- 
selves— the  destruction  and  devastation  which  have 
followed  pues  into  our  churches,  lloodsereens,  once 
enshrining  the  Chancel  in  their  transparent  net  work, 
now  cut  down  and  baized  into  a pue-back;  brasses,  once 
fondly  viewed  with  the  hope  that  they  might  preserve 
the  name  of  a beloved  friend  for  ever,  now  boarded 
over  or  broken  in  pieces ; piers,  recklessly  cut  half- 
way through  for  the  reception  of  a luxurious  pue-corner ; 
windows,  Fonts,  sedilia,  all  bear  witness  against  the 
innovation,  for  all  have  suffered  by  it.  Nay,  your 
Church,  with  every  rubrick  denouncing,  and  that  in  the 
strongest  way,  by  implication,  these  abortions  of  a pu- 
ritaniek  age,  these  distractors  of  devotion,  which,  (in 
so  far  as  they  tend  to  deaden  the  feeling  that  in  the 
House  of  Prayer,  we  are  all  one  body)  offend  against 
our  glorious  belief  in  the  Communion  of  Saints, — she 
herself  seems  to  urge  you  to  lend  your  aid  in  the 
struggle  now  carrying  on  against  them. 

« > / »/  » -«  / ft 
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And  we,  who  are  called  by  our  Ecclesiological  pursuits 
to  see  more  than  others  of  these  lidless  boxes,  painted 
every  colour  and  all  colours,  these  cattleless  pens,  there- 
in inferior  to  those  at  Smithfield,  that  they  are  never 
cleaned,  but  harbour  in  their  tattered  green  baize  the 
dust  and  corruption  of  a century ; — shall  we  not  more 
than  others  exert  ourselves  to  cast  out  the  evil  ? 

And  now  I have  done.  I must  leave  it  to  the 
future  historian  of  pues  to  tell  how  the  first  outcry 
was  raised  against  them  by  Dr  Warton1;  how  the  first 
stroke  was  struck  by  Dr  Burton ; how  pues  fell  before 
the  Archdeacons  of  East  and  West  Sussex  like  heroes 
in  Homer  before  Achilles ; how,  since  puing  does  not 
suit  churches,  the  experiment  was  tried  in  1840  whether 
it  might  not  be  better  adapted  for  a cathedral,  and 
Bath  Abbey  being  pued  and  galleried  became  surpris- 
ingly like  a conventicle ; how  objections  were  raised 
against  wood-seats  on  the  score  of  family  disunion  ; how, 
nevertheless,  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  in 
itself  a host,  came  into  the  field,  how  its  members  wrote 
and  acted,  and,  if  need  be,  suffered,  in  the  cause,  how 
iu  their  church  of  S.  Alban  the  Protomartyr 
the  Choir  had  rich  oaken  misereres,  the  Nave  and 
Aisles  poppy-heads  and  priedieux,  and  how,  going  forth 
to  their  several  stations  in  life,  they  fought,  as  in  other 
instances,  so  in  this,  the  battle  of  Catholick  principle 
against  puritanical  selfishness,  and  were  in  no  small 
degree  the  cause  of  its  final  victory. 


Hint,  of  Kiddington,  p.  5. 


Note  A.  p.  9.  Since  writing  the  above  I have  met  with  a passage 
where  pue  bears  most  distinctly  the  sense  of  open  seat.  It  occurs  in 
I>r  Cosin’s  Memorial  to  Archbishop  Laud,  in  Cambridge,  as  quoted  in 
I>r  Peacock’s  Observations  on  our  Statutes,  p.  9(5.  Here  the  benches  on 
which  the  choristers  sat  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  are  called  by 
this  name. 

Note  B.  p.  11.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  ancient  pue  with  which 
I am  acquainted  occurs  in  Lavenham  Church,  Suffolk,  where  are  two  rich 
covered  stalls  of  late  Perpendicular  work,  which  certainly  bear  some  ap- 
proximation to  pues,  though  in  fact  they  are  not  really  so,  any  more  than 
the  Decanal  seat  in  the  Choir  of  a Cathedral. 

N.  B.  By  C.  S.  in  the  foregoing  pages  the  Society’s  Church  Schemes 
are  referred  to,  from  which  (pues  being  one  of  our  items)  much  infor- 
mation was  to  be  gained. 
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A R E P 0 R T, 

4-c. 


A Sub-Committee  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society-  has  recently  been  engaged  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  comparative  advantages  of  pues  and  open  benches 
in  churches,  as  to  the  numbers  they  are  capable  of  ac- 
commodating : the  results  they  have  arrived  at  plead  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  open  benches,  on  the  simple 
ground  of  their  superior  capacity,  that  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  lay  them  before  the  public.  They  appear 
to  form  a suitable  Appendix  to  a historical  notice  of 
pues  which  has  for  its  object  to  condemn  those  in- 
closures on  historical  grounds: — and  by  thus  proving 
that  both  history  and  statistics  are  against  them,  it  is 
hoped  that  something  may  be  done  towards  that  goodly 
work  which  has  been  so  well  begun  in  other  quarters' 
— the  abolition  of  pues. 

As  pues  are  much  the  same  everywhere,  it  is  of 
little  importance  to  mention  where  the  investigations 
were  made  which  are  the  ground  of  our  statements, 
except  as  a guarantee  that  those  statements  are  the 
result  of  actual  observation.  Churches  in  and  about 
Cambridge  were  most  accessible,  and  surveys  were  made 
of  the  churches  of  S.  Michael,  S.  Edward,  S.  Mary 
the  Less,  and  The  Holy  Trinity,  in  Cambridge  : and  of 

1 See  Archdeacon  Harf/ss  Charge,  pp.  11 — 14. 
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those  of  Chesterton,  Barton,  Comberton,  Madingley, 
and  Barnwell  S.  Andrew  and  Christ  Church. 

The  grounds  for  calculation  assumed  in  this  in- 
quiry were  these : 

(1)  That  church  accommodation,  to  be  worthy  the 
name,  must  provide  for  the  three  postures  which  are 
contemplated  by  the  Ritual,  or  at  least  required  by 
the  practice,  of  the  Church  of  England — which  are, 

Kneeling — for  Confession  of  sins  and  Prayer : 

Standing — for  Praise  and  Profession  of  Faith: 

Sitting — to  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  Sermons. 

(2)  That  all  persons  in  the  body  of  the  church 
should  have  their  faces  at  all  times  turned  toward  the 
east. 

(3)  That,  as  to  space,  it  is  generally  considered 
that  about  18  inches  is  an  adequate  width  of  seat 
(from  his  right  to  his  left)  for  each  person  : — the  di- 
mensions required  from  back  to  front  in  the  pue  or 
bfcnch  will  be  examined  into  presently. 

Pues  may,  for  convenience  sake,  be  considered  as  of 
two  kinds:  (l)  the  square  pue:  (2)  the  long  pue. 

I.  Pues  called  for  brevity’s  sake  . square , are  of  all 
dimensions,  and  mostly  oblong ; they  have  been  termed, 
and  not  inaptly,  company  pues,  from  the  occupants 
sitting  round  in  them,  as  at  a table  — sometimes  in 
reality  round  a table,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  country- 
churches.  This  is  confessedly  the  most  objectionable 
species  of  pue  : indeed,  the  objections  to  it  are  so  ob- 
vious as  to  need  little  remark.  The  impropriety  which 
they  involve,  of  some  of  their  occupants  sitting  with 
their  backs  to  the  Altar,  sufficiently  condemns  them,  on 
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grounds  distinct  from  those  on  which  we  are  now  trying 
them.  But  on  these  grounds,  too,  they  stand  condemned 
no  less ; for  the  waste  of  room  by  them  is  enormous. 
This  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  thing,  hut  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  room  lost  we  subjoin  a few 
statistics.  It  was  found  convenient  to  take  an  area  of 
42  feet  (from  E.  to  W.)  by  7 feet  6 (from  N.  to  S.), 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  capacity  of  these  pues 
with  that  of  open  benches.  The  average  case  of  this 
species  of  pue,  and  perhaps  the  most  favourable,  is 
where  the  pues  are  somewhat  small,  and  rather  ob- 
long than  square.  Our  area  of  42  feet  by  7 feet  6 
will  contain  six  such  pues,  each  7 feet  6 (N.  to  S.) 
by  7 feet  (E.  to  W.)  The  utmost  such  a pue  will 
hold  is  nine,  to  sit;  for  kneeling  it  must  be  reduced 
to  seven.  The  six  pues  therefore  will  hold  forty-two : 
whereas  in  the  same  area  seventeen  benches  at  least 
(as  will  be  shewn  hereafter)  may  be  placed,  each  hold- 
ing five  persons,  or  eighty-five  in  all,  double  the  number. 
But  further,  if  these  pues  be  held  (as  generally  they 
are)  by  separate  families,  the  average  number  of  occu- 
pants will  probably  be  about  five.  However,  these 
pues  are  too  monstrous  to  be  defended,  and  are  per- 
haps little  likely  to  be  put  up  in  churches  at  the  pre- 
sent day : yet  to  get  rid  of  the  existing  specimens  is  a 
task  of  some  difficulty. 

II.  It  is  the  pues  we  have  called  long  pues  that 
appear  to  be  the  more  proper  subject  of  our  compa- 
rison. For  these  much  more  may  be  said,  and  they 
will  be  proportionably  more  difficult  to  extirpate.  They 
do  not  oblige  persons  to  turn  their  backs  to  the  cast, 
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or  to  sit  round  as  at  a fire-side,  or  kneel  face  to  face, 
converging  to  a centre — or  (not  always  at  least)  to  half 
kneel  and  half  sit,  propped  on  a seat-edge  behind  and 
a hassock  before;  moreover,  they  have  the  appearance 
of  making  the  utmost  of  every  inch  of  room.  We 
say  the  appearance : for  in  this  respect  we  hope  to 
make  it  clear  to  a demonstration,  that  benches  are  su- 
perior to  pues — viz.  as  to  the  numbers  they  will  con- 
tain, in  a given  space,  of  attendants  on  the  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Let  us  first  refer  to  some  measurements  made  in 
Christ  Church,  Barnwell.  Here  we  find  in  a length  of 
40  feet  fourteen  pues : in  the  same  length  (in  the  middle 
alley  of  the  church)  eighteen  benches.  The  numbers 
contained  in  a given  space  are  therefore  as  nine  to 
seven ; in  other  words,  by  putting  benches  instead  of 
pues,  there  is  a gain  of  about  twenty-eight  per  cent. 
Now  in  this  instance  both  pue  and  bench  were  evi- 
dently planned  to  hold  as  many  as  conveniently  might 
be.  Whence  then  the  difference  of  accommodation? 

Again,  in  S.  Michael’s  Church,  Cambridge  ; in  the 
same  area,  as  before,  we  find  only  thirteen  pues,  and 
consequently  a loss  of  thirty-eight  per  cent,  by  not 
having  benches  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  all 
these  cases  it  is  just  possible  to  kneel. 

The  difference  of  accommodation  that  we  have  just 
detected  we  conceive  to  arise  solely  from  the  different 
height  of  the  pues  and  benches,  as  affecting  the  faci- 
lity of  kneeling.  The  pues  in  S.  Michael’s  are  4ft. 
6in.  high;  the  pues  at  Barnwell  3 ft.  6 in.,  and  the 
benches  there  3 ft. 
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Let  us  consider  what  the  true  theory  of  kneeling 
is.  To  kneel  is  to  touch  the  ground  with  the  knees 
{nOerai  yorara) : this  definition  of  course  leaves  the 
question  open,  whether  the  body  from  the  knees  up- 
ward is  to  be  erect  or  prostrate,  or  between  the  two. 
We  of  the  west  arc,  however,  agreed  on  the  nearly 
erect  posture,  leaving  the  prostrate  to  the  orientals. 
Hut  it  is  found  in  practice  that  long-continued  erect 
kneeling,  without  support,  causes  such  weariness,  and 
even  pain,  as  to  render  devotion  well  nigh  impossible  ; 
and  accordingly  some  support  behind  or  before  is  usual. 
In  convents  the  resource  is  to  sit  on  the  heels,  a pos- 
ture of  greater  rest  but  also  of  greater  pain1  than  the 
erect.  The  modern  “ hassock”  of  our  pues  is  a modi- 
fication of  this,  especially  when  it  is  made  very  thick 
(it  varies  from  6 inches  to  2 feet) : by  this  invention 
the  support  is  divided  between  the  floor  under  the  feet, 
the  hassock  in  front,  and  the  seat  behind.  But  the 
more  simple,  and  of  old  usual  resource,  is  to  have  a 
support  at  a suitable  height  in  front  ; at  such  a height, 
that  is,  as  easily  to  support  the  body  when  slightly 
inclined  forward,  and  not  so  low  as  to  make  the  pos- 
ture lounging.  This  appears  to  be  the  reasonable  and 
reverential  mode  of  kneeling  at  our  ritual,  alike  free 
from  distraction  through  uneasiness,  and  from  drowsi- 
ness through  over-much  ease;  and  this  mode  we  find 
fully  recognized  in  the  provision  for  kneeling  made  in 
the  old  oaken  benches  of  our  own  churches,  where  such 
exist,  and  in  the  foreign  Prie-dieux.  It  is  very  re- 
markable how  exceedingly  low,  to  our  notions,  are  the 

1 See  Six  Weeks  in  a Convent. 
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supports  for  kneeling  at  in  old  benches.  In  Chester- 
ton church  they  are  little  more  than  2 feet  high  ; in 
S.  Michael’s,  Cambridge,  sometimes  under  2 feet,  i.  e. 
considerably  less  than  breast  high  for  a man  of  ordi- 
nary height ; so  lowly  did  they  of  old  time  think  it 
became  them  to  bend  in  prayer. 

This  view  of  kneeling  leads  to  results  important 
to  our  present  inquiry.  For  wherever  the  support  in 
question  is  no  other  than  the  back  of  the  bench  which 
is  in  front  of  the  kneeler,  as  at  Chesterton  and  else- 
where, it  follows  that  that  bench  must  be  as  high  as, 
and  no  higher  than,  such  support  ought  to  be  : and 
thus  it  appears  that  according  to  old  practice  and  the 
reasonable  mode  of  kneeling,  the  height  of  the  hack  of 
the  bench  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  convenience  of  him 
ivho  kneels  at  it  from  behind , not  of  him  who  sits 
in  it.  Again,  this  mode  of  kneeling  causes  the  person 
kneeling  to  lean  over  the  support  in  front  of  him  ; if 
then  the  bench  before  him  be  low  enough  for  him  to 
make  it  his  support,  he  will  kneel  at  it,  leaning  par- 
tially forward  into  his  neighbour’s  seat  (who  will  be 
kneeling  also,  and  therefore  not  incommoded  thereby) ; 
and  in  this  case  he  may  kneel  without  his  bench  being 
made  wider  from  back  to  front  than  is  required  for 
sitting  and  standing:  but  if  the  pue  before  him  be 
too  high  to  admit  of  his  using  the  top  of  it  as  his 
support,  then  to  enable  him  to  kneel  at  all,  the  pue 
he  occupies  must  be  made  wider  than  mere  sitting 
and  standing  require.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  use 
of  low  benches  causes  such  a great  saving  of  space. 
In  the  case  of  the  Barnwell  benches  one  may  kneel 
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leaning  over  the  bench  in  front ; in  the  pues  there  it  is 
possible  to  lean  over  slightly,  they  being  low  for  pues; 
while  in  S.  Michael's,  you  cannot  lean  over  the  top 
at  all,  owing  to  the  extreme  height,  and  therefore  a 
broad  book-board  is  placed  at  about  3 feet  from  the 
ground  to  kneel  at. 

It  only  remains  to  state  the  quantity  of  space  to 
be  gained  by  the  use  of  benches  in  this  way.  For 
pues,  3 feet  and  upwards  from  back  to  front  is  far 
from  an  uncommon  width,  and  this  width  is  necessary 
when  the  sides  are  high ; 2ft.  lOin.  is  the  smallest 
width  compatible  with  kneeling:  but  in  an  open  bench 
2ft.  bin.  is  abundant,  and  we  believe  that  2ft.  4in.  would 
be  found  quite  as  roomy  as  2ft.  lOin.  for  a pue.  Taking, 
then,  a middle  course,  and  allowing  2ft.  llin.  for  a pue, 
and  2ft.  Sin.  for  a bench,  the  number  of  persons  who  can 
be  accommodated  in  the  same  area  by  pues  and  benches 
will  be  in  the  proportion  of  2 ,5  to  2//ll,  or  29  to  35. 
or  about  100  to  120:  so  that  there  will  be  a gain  of  at 
least  20  per  cent,  by  the  use  of  benches,  or  a loss  of 
about  20  per  cent,  by  the  use  of  pues.  We  repeat  it 
in  order  that  the  fact  may  not  be  forgotten — 20  per 
cent.,  or  one-fifth  of  the  “ available  space”  in  the  floor 
of  a church,  is  lost  by  the  most  economical  piling. 
Surely,  if  this  fact  had  been  borne  in  mind,  many  a gal- 
lery might  have  been  dispensed  with. 

Estimates  from  Messrs  Bradwell,  Builders,  Cam- 
bridge, have  been  obtained,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  expence  of  oak-benches  is  very  little  more  than 
that  of  deal-pues;  this  is,  reckoning  according  to  space 
covered;  for  the  same  accommodation,  which  is  the 
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fairest  way,  the  benches  will  be  the  cheaper.  This 
estimate  does  not  include  carving.  In  re-seating  an 
old  church  which  is  already  pued,  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  to  put  in  oak-benches,  since  pues  involve  a 
new  floor,  which  benches  do  not ; and  this  is  a serious 
item  in  the  account.  We  have  said  that  our  estimate 
does  not  include  carving,  but  we  do  not  mean  that 
there  should  be  none ; this  will  add  to  the  expence 
for  simple  poppy-heads  about  sixteen  shillings  per 
bench  ; for  a carved  elbow  about  as  much  more.  But 
supposing  that  this  expence  cannot  be  met,  we  throw 
out  this  suggestion  : In  putting  oak-benches  into  a 

church,  have  the  poppy-heads  cut  in  a general  form  by 
the  carpenter,  ready  for  the  carver  to  begin  his  work. 
The  benches  in  this  state  look  well  (compared  with 
pues,  beautiful)  though  unfinished,  and  the  poppy-heads 
may  be  carved  gradually  in  the  course  of  years,  as 
money  can  be  raised.  In  any  parish  there  would  be 
funds  forthcoming  ere  long : indeed,  the  incomplete 
appearance  of  the  benches  will  be  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  liberality  of  such  as  think  money  well  bestowed  in 
giving  a comeliness  to  the  arrangements  of  a church — 
a class  happily  on  the  increase. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  purely  statistical 
grounds  of  recommendation  of  open  benches  ; and 
it  may  be  that  this  line  of  argument,  increase  of 
room,  will  procure  them  favour,  when  the  unfitness , 
the  exclusiveness,  the  ugliness,  and  the  Puritanick  as- 
sociations of  pues,  might  have  been  dwelt  on  in  vain. 
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OX  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  TnE  ABBEY  CHURCH  OF 
DORCHESTER.1 


Next  to  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  which  our  University 
itself  contains,  ami  second  to  none  even  of  them,  if  we  except 
the  Cathedral  and  perhaps  Merton  Chapel,  we  may  fairly 
rank,  among  the  architectural  remains  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  meeting,  the  Abbey  Church  of  Dorchester. 
Its  great  size,  its  historical  associations,  its  treasures  of  detail, 
conspicuous  equally  for  rarity  and  beauty,  form  a combination 
of  attractions  surpassed  by  few  existing  buildings.  And 
though  to  grace  of  outline  and  justness  of  proportion  it  can 
lay  no  claim  whatever,  yet  this  very  deficiency  forms  a new 
ground  of  interest.  What  is  lacking  in  beauty  is  made  up 
in  singularity,  its  ground-plan  and  general  character  being 
nearly  unique  among  churches  of  the  like  extent  and 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  Had  I addressed  you  on  this  subject 
a year  ago  I should  probably  have  said  altogether  unique, 
instead  of  nearly  ; but  the  investigations  which  during  that 
period  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  make  among  the  little 
known  and  greatly  undervalued  architectural  remains  of 
South  Wales,  have  revealed  to  me  more  examples  bearing  a 


1 The  first  and  third  sections  of  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  or  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  them,  were  read  at  a meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Section  of  the  Institute 
at  Oxford.  The  substance  of  the  second 
was  delivered  as  an  extemporary  lecture 
at  Dorchester,  to  a large  body  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute.  The  two  other 
sections  are  printed  nearly  as  they  were 
read  ; some  parts  of  the  second  I have 
recast,  to  enable  me  to  introduce  several 
suggestions  of  importance  made  by  Sir 
Charles  Anderson,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit, 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Jones,  Mr.  J.  II.  Parker, 
and  others.  Wherever  it  was  possible,  1 
have  formally  mentioned  my  obligations  to 
those  gentlemen  ; but,  in  many  cases, 
their  remarks  were  so  mingled  up  with 
my  own  observations  of  which  they  were 
modifications,  or  with  further  inferences  of 
my  own  to  which  they  led,  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  disentangle  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  theories  in  which  they 


resulted.  I have  also  especially  to  thank  Mr. 
Parker  for  communicating  some  observa- 
tions subsequently  made  by  Professor  W i 11  is. 
Anything  proceeding  from  such  an  autho- 
rity is  so  valuable  that  I trust  the  Professor 
will  excuse  my  having  thus  availed  myself 
of  them  without  formal  permission.  1 was 
also  extremely  pleased  to  find  that  while 
the  Professor’s  inquiries  explained  several 
points  of  difficulty,  and  threw  doubt  on  a 
few  minor  portions  of  my  view,  they  com- 
pletely coincided  with  my  theory  of  the 
history  of  the  building,  in  all  its  essential 
features. 

I am  extremely  pleased  to  find  that  the 
money  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Architectural  Society,  owing  to  a 
collection  made  on  the  spot,  and  to  other 
sources,  is  sufficient  to  extend  some 
measure  of  repair  to  the  north  aisle  ; at 
all  events,  to  put  some  of  the  beautiful 
windows  into  a state  of  safety'. 
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greater  or  less  analogy  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  than 
all  my  previous  inquiries  in  other  parts  of  England. 

It  is  to  these  peculiarities  to  which  I would  now  more 
especially  draw  the  attention  of  the  Institute.  Dorchester 
Church  was  a few  years  back  made  the  subject  of  an  elegant 
volume  published  by  the  Architectural  Society  of  this 
University.  In  that  work  two  branches  of  the  subject  have 
been  completely  exhausted  ; every  document  and  historical 
reference  bearing  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  the  city  and  abbey 
has  been  carefully  brought  together  ; and  the  architectural 
details  of  the  building  have  been  described  and  engraved 
with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and,  in  almost  every  case,  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  What  is  left  for  me  on  the  present 
occasion  is  happily  just  what  is  most  agreeable  to  my  own 
taste,  a general  survey  of  the  church  regarded  as  a whole, 
and  of  its  several  parts  as  specimens  of  successive  styles  of 
architecture  ; to  which  I may  add  an  attempt  to  trace  out 
the  successive  steps  by  which  the  building  assumed  its 
present  form,  from  its  foundation  in  the  twelfth  century  to 
the  great  work  of  restoration  commenced  in  the  nineteenth. 

The  history  of  Dorchester,  its  extensive  Roman  antiquities, 
its  important  place  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of 
England,  form  no  part  of  my  present  subject.  Obscure  as 
the  place  may  now  seem,  there  was  a time  when  it  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  our  greatest  bishoprics,  the  fellow  of  Canterbury 
and  York  and  Winchester.  But  those  times  had  passed 
away  before  the  present  fabric,  or  even  the  foundation  to 
which  it  belonged,  had  any  existence.  The  present  church 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  in  any  sense  the  representative 
of  that  ancient  Cathedral  which  was  the  mother  church  of  a 
diocese  extending,  it  is  said,  for  a brief  space  over  the  whole 
of  Mercia  and  Wessex.  No  portion  of  the  present  building 
is  older  than  the  translation  of  the  see  to  Lincoln  in  the 
time  of  Lanfranc,  or  even  than  the  re-establishment  of  the 
church  in  1140  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  a 
Monastery  of  Black  Canons. 

§ 1. — General  Characteristics  of  the  Building. 

The  most  striking  point  about  the  church  is  that,  not- 
outiine  and  withstanding  its  great  size,  and  ecclesiastical  rank, 
Ground  Plan.  ^ }ias  jn  no  respect  the  architectural  character  of  a 
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minster.  In  what  that  character  consists,  it  is  hard  to  say, 
but  very  easy  to  feel ; 2 but  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not 
possessed  by  Dorchester  Abbey,  while  it  is  possessed  in  its 
fulness  by  many  churches  of  the  same,  or  even  a much 
smaller  size.  We  have  the  phenomenon  of  a church  which, 
by  its  dimensions,  might  rank  with  Hornsey  and  Bath, 
which  not  only  is  not  cruciform,  but  which  has  no  clerestory 
in  any  part  of  its  length  of  above  two  hundred  feet. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  it  does  not  so  much  as 
resemble  a parish  church  even  of  the  second  order,  much 
less  such  vast  piles  as  Boston  and  St.  Michael’s,  Coventry, 
which  exhibit  the  parochial  type  on  what  I cannot  but 
consider  as  an  exaggerated  scale.  Dorchester  is,  in  fact,  a 
church  of  the  very  rudest  and  meanest  order,  as  far  as 
outline  and  ground-plan  are  concerned,  developed  to  abbatial 
magnitude,  and  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence  that 
architecture  can  lavish  upon  individual  features.  A nave 
with  a single  south  aisle,  a choir  with  an  aisle  on  each  side, 
a projecting  presbytery,  and  a low  and  massive  western 
tower,  constitute  the  whole  building.  The  length  is  unbroken 
by  tower  or  transept ; within,  triforium,  clerestory,  and  vault, 
are  unknown.  That  such  a pile  is  beautiful,  few  will  argue ; 
but  it  is  strange,  and  awful,  and  solemn  in  the  highest 
degree  ; and  the  inquirer  might  go  far  enough  before  he 
finds  anything  to  surpass  the  consummate  beauty  of  the 
choir  arcades,  or  which,  for  singularity  at  least,  if  not  for 
elegance,  can  be  compared  with  the  vast  and  wonderful  east 
window  which  now  again  terminates  the  whole  vista  in 
renovated  grandeur. 

I remarked  above  that,  though  England  has  hardly  any 
building  which  can  be  compared  with  this  abbey,  several 
examples,  more  or  less  analogous,  may  be  found  in  Wales. 
There  are  not  wanting  points  of  resemblance  between  it  and 
Llandaff  Cathedral,  as  I have  drawn  out  at  some  length  in 
the  remarks  I have  lately  put  forth  on  that  church.  And  I 
have  there  remarked  that  where  a church  was,  like  Dorchester, 
at  once  parochial  and  conventual,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  parochial  element  to  prevail,  and  to  give  most  of  its 
character  to  the  whole  building.3  This  is  not  uncommon  in 
England,  and  still  more  frequent  in  Wales.  Since  I wrote 


s See  the  Builder  for  1852,  p.  4,  117. 

3 Architecture  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  p.  9. 
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that  account,  I have  seen  a Welsh  church  'which  illustrates 
those  remarks  more  fully  than  any  with  which  I was 
then  acquainted,  and  which  affords  a closer  parallel  to 
Dorchester  than  any  other  building  that  I have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of. 

This  is  the  Priory  church  of  Monkton,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Pembroke,  which  really,  in  point  of  general  effect,  may  be 
considered  as  Dorchester  adapted  to  the  ruder  architecture 
of  the  district.  The  village  churches  of  South  Pembrokeshire 
are  highly  interesting  ; though  of  the  rudest  character,  they 
are  always  pleasing,  often  from  their  varied  and  picturesque 
outlines,  always  from  their  strange  and  slender  towers,  half 
fortresses,  half  campaniles.  Within  they  are  indeed  possessed 
of  the  finish  which  is  ordinarily  denied  to  English  village 
churches  ; they  are  very  generally  vaulted  with  stone,  but 
the  vaulting  is  of  such  a character  as  only  to  produce 
fresh  rudeness,  giving  the  interior  in  many  cases  the 
appearance  of  a cavern  rather  than  a church.  Aisles  are 
rare,  and  when  they  occur,  the  arcades  are  commonly  of  the 
roughest  kind.  In  Monkton  Church  we  have  this  type, 
adapted,  one  would  have  thought,  only  to  the  smallest  and 
meanest  chapels,  developed  to  conventual  proportions.  If 
Dorchester,  instead  of  the  complicated  ranges  of  arcades  and 
clerestory  usual  in  churches  of  its  size,  has  merely  aisles  with 
distinct  roofs,  Monkton  goes  yet  further  ; it  is  without  aisles 
at  all,  a mere  nave  and  choir,  with,  as  is  not  unusual  in  the 
district,  a single  transept.  I did  not  measure  the  building, 
but  to  judge  from  the  eye,  it  must  be  full  a hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  Dorchester  measuring  about  two  hundred.  A long 
dreary  nave,  as  rough  as  those  of  the  rudest  village  churches, 
with  hardly  a single  window  in  its  north  side,  remains  as  the 
parish  church  ; beyond  this  is  a choir,  now  roofless,  and 
deprived  of  all  its  ornamental  work  ; this  must  have  been, 
when  perfect,  a fine  specimen  of  Decorated  architecture,  but  it 
is  still  only  a parochial  chancel  on  a large  scale.  The  outline 
is  more  varied  than  that  of  Dorchester,  as  the  tower,  one  of 
the  ordinary  Pembrokeshire  type,  is  placed,  as  is  not 
uncommon,  at  one  side,  in  this  case  the  south,  being  matched 
on  the  north  by  the  transept  now  destroyed.  A large  ruined 
chapel  stands  close  to  the  choir  on  the  north  side,  looking 
from  the  south-east  like  an  aisle  to  it,  but  having  in  reality 
distinct  walls,  and  no  direct  communication  with  it,  much 
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like  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely,  or  the  present  chapter-house 
of  St.  David’s.4 

This  church  is,  on  the  whole,  the  nearest  parallel  I know 
to  Dorchester  ; and,  allowing  for  the  difference  between 
Oxfordshire  and  Pembrokeshire,  it  may  be  thought  a very 
exact  one.  Both  were  at  once  conventual  and  parochial — 
that  the  choir  of  Dorchester  has  not  shared  the  fate  of  that 
of  Monkton,  or  a worse,  is  due  to  an  individual  benefactor 
of  the  sixteenth  century — in  both  the  parochial  element  has 
swallowed  up  the  conventual.  The  latter  character  is  shown 
only  in  increased  general  size,  and  in  the  especially  large 
proportions  of  the  choir  ; in  both  it  is  merely  the  rudest  type 
of  village  church  which  has  swelled  to  this  gigantic  scale  ; 
so  far  from  acquiring  the  character  of  a minster,  it  does 
not  even  approach  to  that  of  a large  parish  church. 

That  this  fact  diminishes  from  the  positive  beauty  of  these 
individual  buildings  requires  no  proof.  Yet  in  the  case  of 
Dorchester  the  fact  is  far  from  being  one  to  be  regretted. 
If  it  were  merely  that  the  failure  of  these  attempts  to 
construct  a large  church  on  the  plan  of  a small  one,  teaches 
us  more  forcibly  than  anything  else  the  totally  distinct 
character  of  the  two  types,  the  gain  would  be  no  slight  one 
either  for  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. But  besides  this,  and  besides  the  interest  and 
pleasure  called  out  by  what  is  strange  and  unique,  as  well 
as  by  what  is  more  strictly  beautiful,  the  effect  of  this 
peculiar  character  of  Dorchester  Church  on  its  individual 
portions  is  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  We  shall  find  that 
the  very  arrangements  which  detract  from  the  beauty  and 
just  proportions  of  the  whole  greatly  conduce  to  the  striking 
appearance,  sometimes  even  to  the  actual  beauty,  of  indi- 
vidual parts.  I will  proceed  to  mention  two  or  three 
illustrations  of  this,  reserving  the  strongest  case  for  the  last. 

For  instance,  the  south  view  of  the  church  is  exceedingly 

_ , ,r.  imposing  : the  long  extent  of  wall,  broken  only 
by  the  buttresses,  and  by  the  large  and  lolty 
windows,  forms,  meagre  as  is  the  tracery  of  the  latter, 
one  of  the  most  striking  ranges  in  existence.  An  extreme 
preponderance  of  any  dimension,  especially  of  length,  is 


4 From  remains  of  arches  and  vaults  ventual  buildings  were  attached  to  the 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  to  the  church  at  this  point, 
west  of  this  chapel,  it  appears  that  con- 
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always  effective,  even  when  not  actually  commendable. 
This  is  here  gained  by  throwing  the  aisle  of  the  nave 
and  that  of  the  choir  into  one  unbroken  range.  The 
effect  is  better  from  their  being  thus  unbroken  ; mark  the 
commencement  of  the  choir  by  any  difference  of  height 
or  breadth,  and  the  charm  would  be  lost ; the  ideas  of  vast- 
ness and  unity  presented  by  the  present  arrangement  would 
be  shattered,  and  the  mere  disproportionate  excess  of  length 
would  stand  out  in  its  natural  deformity.  The  break 
produced  by  the  interposition  of  a transept  promotes  the 
effect  of  unity,  that  effected  by  difference  of  size  does  quite 
the  contrary.  But  besides  the  unbroken  length,  the  unbroken 
height  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  absence  of  a 
clerestory,  while  it  detracts  nothing  from  the  real  grandeur 
of  the  effect  of  length,  does  in  a manner  correct  the  dispro- 
portion. I need  not  go  about  to  show  how  the  whole 
appearance  would  be  marred  if  the  height  of  the  wall  were 
divided  between  an  aisle  and  clerestory,  and  cut  up  into  two 
ranges  of  little  windows.  In  such  a case  the  excess  of  length 
which  now  disarms  criticism  by  its  bold  and  striking  effect, 
would  amount  to  a simple  deformity.  The  present  arrange- 
ment then  secures  this  effect  in  its  fulness  ; it  also  produces 
a magnificent  range  of  windows  and  buttresses,  which,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  could  only  have  occurred  in  a church 
of  much  greater  positive  size. 

The  east  end  again,  whether  strictly  beautiful  or  not, 

EistEnd  is  striking  and  majestic  in  the  highest  degree. 

Now  this  also  could  hardly  have  assumed  its 
peculiar  character  consistently  with  any  other  general 
arrangement  of  the  church.  For  instance,  if  the  choir 
had  been  vaulted,  this  superb  window  could  never  have 
possessed  its  present  proportions,  and  any  change  in  its 
proportions  would  at  once  destroy  its  whole  character. 
The  main  idea  of  the  east  end,  within  and  without,  is 
clearly  that  it  should  be  one  mass  of  tracery,  divided  by  the 
central  buttress,  which  may  very  probably  answer  a construc- 
tive purpose,  and  which  most  certainly  serves  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  vastness.  In  no  way  could  this  be  effected  except 
by  the  forms  of  arch  and  gable  employed  ; with  no  other 
could  so  great  an  extent  of  wall  have  been  occupied  by  the 
window.  This  hardly  need  to  be  shown  at  greater  length. 
Now  if  the  choir  were  vaulted,  the  window  would  lose  about 
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a third  of  its  height  ; its  proportions  would  thus  be  rendered 
intolerable,  the  width  becoming  excessive  ; the  present 
arrangement  would  have  to  be  deserted.  Externally  also 
the  window  would  no  longer  be  the  whole  that  it  now  is  ; if 
the  roof  were  high,  there  would  be  a gable  window,  turning 
it  into  a composition  in  stages,  and  destroying  the  whole 
unity  of  effect  ; if  it  were  low,  besides  the  general  loss  in 
appearance,  a spandril  would  remain  a great  deal  too  large 
for  the  animating  idea  of  the  design. 

Again,  the  large  projecting  bay  forming  the  presbytery, 
with  the  great  windows  on  each  side,  is  in  itself 

Presbytery.  o 

a striking  object,  and  greatly  helps  to  set  off 
the  east  window.  Were  it  not  thus  recessed  from  the 
choir,  but  placed  level  with  the  eastern  responds,  half  its 
grandeur  would  be  gone.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  no 
less  clear  that  a very  much  deeper  recess  would  tend 
to  spoil  the  effect  equally  the  other  way.  Now  a little 
consideration  will  show  that  no  other  arrangement  could 
so  Avell  have  admitted  of  a recess  of  this  particular  size. 
If  the  choir  had  been  designed  on  the  usual  plan  with 
a clerestory,  and  such  a recess  been  introduced,  this  bay 
must  have  had  on  each  side  either  a blank  space  or  a small 
window  beneath  the  clerestory  range,  the  bad  effect  of  which 
may  be  estimated  from  the  similarly  recessed  eastern  bay  in 
the  Cathedral ; or,  if  large  windows  like  the  present  had 
been  introduced,  the  change  of  design  in  a single  bay,  not 
forming  a distinct  addition,  like  a Lady  Chapel,  would  have 
been  far  from  pleasing.  But  with  the  present  quasi-parochial 
arrangement,  the  recessed  bay  is  introduced  without  any 
difficulty,  and  indeed  actually  improves  the  outline.  It 
gives,  as  I have  just  said,  great  additional  internal  majesty, 
and  externally  I think  it  is  clear  that  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  east  window  would  not  have  been  so  well  carried 
out,  had  the  addition  of  aisles  made  it  merely  a part  of  a 
front. 

■ In  like  manner,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  south  choir 
SoUth  Aisic  of  aisle,  another  of  the  striking  characteristics  of 
choir.  the  church,  would  have  been  altogether  inadmissible 
in  a building  of  the  ordinary  type.  This  portion  of  the  fabric 
is  even  now  extremely  effective,  though  it  has  lost  very  much, 
both  within  and  without,  by  its  high  gable  having  been 
destroyed,  and  its  contemplated  vaulting  never  having  been 
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completed.  This  choir  aisle  is  fully  as  large  in  every  dimension 
as  the  choir  alone,  without  the  later  addition  of  the  presbytery; 
in  breadth  I think  it  exceeds  it.  It  forms  in  fact  a sort  of 
second  church  of  itself,  and  can  in  nowise  be  regarded  as  an 
ordinary  aisle,  a mere  accessory  and  subordinate  to  the  choir. 
Now  whether  this  be  or  be  not  either  justness  of  architectural 
proportion  or  propriety  of  ecclesiastical  arrangement,  it  is 
beyond  all  question  a source  of  extraordinary  effect.  The 
appearance  of  spaciousness  produced  is  wonderful.  But  it 
is  clear  that  such  a structure  as  this  could  not  have  been 
introduced  into  an  ordinary  Cathedral  or  Conventual  Church, 
without  interfering  in  an  unpleasant  manner  with  its  unity  of 
design  ; once  granting  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  Dorchester 
Church,  this  was  by  far  the  most  majestic  form  that  it  could 
have  received.  The  absence  of  a clerestory  involves  a distinct 
roof  to  the  aisle  ; how  necessary  this  is  may  be  shown  by 
looking  at  the  north  aisle  of  this  very  choir,  where  the  low 
wall  and  steep  lean-to  roof  are  only  adapted  to  an  edifice 
furnished  with  a clerestory.  As  the  south  aisle  is  rather  the 
later  of  the  two,  the  architect  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  warning  by  this  failure.  He  built  then  his  aisle 
with  a distinct  gable  ; but,  once  give  an  aisle  a distinct  gable, 
and  its  character  is  altogether  changed ; it  is  no  longer  the 
mere  adjunct,  dependent  upon  the  larger  building  to  which 
it  is  attached,  and  as  it  were  crouching  under  its  shadow  : it 
at  once  assumes  a character  of  independence,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly.  The  builder  at  once  grasped  this  idea  ; 
he  gave  his  aisle  the  full  dimensions  of  the  choir,  and  we  see 
what  a majestic  structure  is  the  result. 

And  we  may  remark  the  pains  taken  to  prevent  the  east 
ends  of  the  presbytery  and  the  aisle  from  presenting  a double 
of  each  other.  I am  not  here  speaking  with  perfect  historical 
exactness,  as  the  present  east  end  of  the  presbytery  is  later 
than  that  of  the  aisle  ; consequently  whatever  commendation 
is  due  on  this  score  belongs  to  the  architect  of  the  former. 
There  is  a certain  analogy  between  the  two,  so  strong,  that  the 
earlier  probably  suggested  the  later  ; still  there  is  a remark- 
able diversity,  amounting  even  to  contrast.  In  both  there  is 
an  attempt  to  occupy  the  whole  space,  but  in  quite  different 
ways  ; in  the  one  it  is  by  actually  filling  it  up  with  an  expanse 
of  tracery  ; in  the  other  by  scattering  distinct  windows  over 
its  surface.  In  both  we  find  the  central  buttress  ; but,  while 
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in  the  presbytery  it  divides  a single  vast  window,  in  the  aisle 
it  is  placed  between  two  of  smaller  size. 

This  arrangement  is  in  fact  only  the  greatest  development 
of  one  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  smaller  churches  of  the 
neighbourhood,  during  both  the  Early  English  and  Decorated 
styles.5  A west  front  is  often  found  consisting  of  a buttress 
running  up  between  two  small  windows,  either  single  lancets 
as  at  Ellesfield,  or  small  two-light  windows  as  at  Wilcot  and 
Clifton  Hampden.  The  form  is  adapted  only  to  a front 
without  a tower,  the  buttress  naturally  running  up  to  support 
a bell-cot.  That  at  Wood-Eaton  has  suffered  much  by  the 
subsequent  addition  of  a tower.  A similar  front  occurs  at 
Wantage,  but  it  is  less  pleasing,  being  carried  out,  without 
modification,  on  a scale  much  larger  than  that  for  which  it  is 
adapted.  Besides  that  the  buttress  prevents  the  presence  of  a 
doorway,  which  the  west  front  of  a large  cruciform  church 
clearly  demands,  the  windows,  running  up  into  the  gable, 
just  as  in  the  smaller  examples,  leave  an  unpleasant  space 
unoccupied  below.6 

The  Wantage  example  failed  from  the  architect  not 
modifying  the  form  to  the  requirements  of  its  position.  The 
designer  of  that  at  Dorchester  succeeded  by  adapting  the 
idea  suggested  by  the  village  west  fronts  to  the  necessities 
of  much  larger  dimensions,  and  an  eastern  position.  In  an 
east  end  his  buttress  was  not  required  to  support  a bell-cot ; 
to  carry  it  up  far  into  the  gable  without  such  a purpose 
would  have  been  both  useless,  and,  as  that  at  Wantage 
proves,  aesthetically  unpleasing.  Several  small  east  ends 
occur,7  though  I am  not  aware  of  any  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford,  in  ■which  an  arrangement  is  followed  similar  to 
the  Oxfordshire  west  ends,  except  that  the  central  buttress 
is  finished  much  lower  down,  and  a quatrefoil  or  similar 
figure  pierced  in  the  gable.  In  the  east  end  at  Dorchester, 
from  its  greater  size,  something  of  this  kind  is  still  more 
imperatively  demanded.  The  width  required  much  larger 
windows,  and  larger  windows  could  not  possibly  run  into 
the  gable  ; they  must,  together  with  the  central  buttress, 


5  See  the  author’s  History  of  Architec- 

ture, p.  358.  This  localism  has  been  judi- 
ciously followed  in  the  new  chapel  of 
Cuddesden  Palace.  Local  peculiarities  are 
too  commonly  neglected  by  modern  archi- 

tects. 


6 For  the  first  suggestion  of  the  analogy 
between  Dorchester  and  Wantage  I have 
to  thank  the  late  President  of  Trinity. 

7 See  the  author’s  Essay  on  Window 
Tracery,  p.  6. 
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terminate  at  a point  not  higher  than  the  level  of  the  side 
walls.  It  follows  then  that  some  third  figure  must  occupy 
the  gable,  just  as  in  the  smaller  examples  just  mentioned. 
Unfortunately  the  gable  has  been  destroyed,  so  that  we 
cannot  recover  the  exact  nature  of  the  original  arrangement. 
But  certainly  that  best  adapted  to  the  position  would  be  a 
single  window,  rather  smaller  than  those  below,  and  forming 
a triangle  with  those  below.  The  front  would  thus  exhibit, 
in  a later  style,  and  on  a larger  scale,  the  same  principle  as 
the  west  end  of  Llanbadarn-fawr  in  Cardiganshire,  or  the  east 
end  of  Banning  in  Kent.  That  such  was  the  original  compo- 
sition, I will  not  positively  affirm  ; I only  say  that  it  would 
be  much  the  most  appropriate  one,  and  that  I cannot  think 
that  the  small  square-headed  openings  on  each  side,  at  all 
prove  that  it  was  not  really  that  employed. 

Now  within  it  is  clear  that  such  a composition  would  not 
have  the  same  good  effect  as  without ; a gable  window  is 
something  essentially  external,  in  no  wise  calculated  to  form 
any  part  of  an  inside  view  ; if  it  were  merely  because,  in  a 
building  of  this  size,  it  proclaims  itself  as  being  over  a 
vaulted  or  other  ceiling.  Hence,  instead  of  the  high-pitched 
open  roof,  rendered  necessary  in  the  choir  by  the  nature  of 
its  east  window,  the  aisle  must  be  vaulted,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  gable  composition.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  of 
the  ordinary  forms  of  vaulting  which  would  appropriately 
cover  so  wide  a space  with  two  windows  at  the  end.  Some- 
thing would  have  been  wanting  in  the  head,  which  the 
external  arrangements  could  not  have  permitted  ; and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  with  any  sort  of  roof,  the  two 
windows,  side  by  side,  with  no  such  provision  as  the  buttress 
provides  without,  could  ever  have  been  an  agreeable  arrange- 
ment.8 This  difficulty  was  avoided  by  using  a single  bay  of 
sexpartite  vaulting — sexpartite  at  least  as  far  as  the  east 
wall  is  concerned — over  the  eastern  bay  ; by  this  means 
flatness  is  avoided,  and  no  space  left  unoccupied,  each  window 
fits  into  its  own  cell,  and  the  vaulting-shaft  runs  up  between 
them  within,  just  as  the  buttress  does  without.  The  arrange- 
ment is  the  same  which  is  adopted,  and  apparently  for  the 
same  reason,  over  the  eastern  bay  of  the  choir  of  St.  Cross. 
We  can  there  judge  of  its  actual  effect,  and,  though  decidedly 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  a sort  of  mimicry  of  an 


8 See  the  next  note. 
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apsidal  termination,  yet  it  is  clearly  the  best  design  that 
could  have  been  adopted  under  the  circumstances  ; the  best 
internal  finish  for  a front  divided  into  two  vertical  compart- 
ments. At  Dorchester,  however,  as  I said  before,  the  vault- 
ing unluckily  has  never  been  completed,  so  that  we  have 
nothing  beyond  the  arches  traced  out  for  it.  Its  general 
effect  one  can  of  course  pretty  well  appreciate,  but  one  would 
wish  to  know  how  one  point  would  have  been  managed. 
The  vaulting  system  extends  only  over  the  two  eastern 
bays,  there  being  no  traces  of  it  whatever  in  the  western 
part  of  the  aisle.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
vaulted  and  vaultless  divisions  can  have  been  harmonised 
together,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  any  arch  between  them. 
It  follows  of  course  that  a void  space  must  have  been  left 
above  the  vaulting  at  its  west  end,  which  must  have  been 
unpleasing,  whatever  means  might  have  been  taken  to  fill  it 
up.  There  is  a somewhat  similar  one  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
where  it  is  filled  up  with  tracery  ; and,  though  of  much 
smaller  extent  than  this  at  Dorchester  would  have  been,  the 
effect  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.9 

In  all  these  cases  the  peculiar  character  of  the  building  has 

Arcades  of  allowed,  and  sometimes  even  required,  the  introduc- 
Ch0,r'  tion  of  individual  features  of  unique  character  and 
extreme  splendour,  for  which  no  place  could  have  been  found 
in  a church  designed  upon  either  of  the  ordinary  types.  We 
have  finally  to  observe  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  all, 
in  which,  what  in  a general  criticism  of  the  building  we 
must  consider  a defect,  proves  the  means  of  introducing  a 
feature  which,  in  its  own  class,  is  very  nearly  unrivalled. 
The  extreme  splendour  of  the  arches  on  each  side  of  the 


9 I have  left  the  above  passage  as  it  was 
written  originally,  as  it  expresses  the 
view  which  I think  would,  at  first  sight, 
occur  to  any  one,  and  the  criticism  it  con- 
tains appears  to  be,  in  its  main  features,  a 
just  one.  I must,  however,  state  a sug- 
gestion made  to  me  by  Sir  Charles  An- 
derson, which,  I am  now  convinced,  con- 
tains the  true  solution  of  the  whole  matter. 
He  remarked  that  the  appearance  of  the 
springing  of  the  transverse  arch  from  the 
first  pillar  across  the  aisle  (marked  a in 
the  ground-plan)  is  such  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  that  of  one  spanning  the 
whole  aisle.  He  conceives  then  that  the 
system  of  vaulting  included  two  pillars  (at 
b b)  so  that  it  would  consist  of  four  bays 


of  quadripartite  vaulting,  the  eastern  pair 
being  much  the  narrower.  Each  of  the 
altars,  which  doubtless  occupied  the  east 
end,  would  thus  have  stood  under  its  own 
distinct  vault ; and  at  the  west  end  would 
have  been  a complete  couplet  of  arches, 
such  as  forms  the  entrance  into  several 
Lady  Chapels,  so  that  the  difficulty  of  con- 
necting the  two  forms  of  roof  would  not 
occur.  But  as  the  vaulting  was  clearly 
never  added,  it  is  very  possible  that  these 
pillars  were  not  really  erected  ; or,  if  they 
were,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  re- 
moved as  incumbrances,  whenever  the 
intention  of  vaulting  was  finally  surren- 
dered. An  examination  of  the  foundations 
might  probably  settle  the  question. 
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choir  must  strike  every  one  who  contemplates  them  even  in 
an  engraving,  much  more  in  all  the  majesty  of  their  actual 
presence.  Their  beauty  is  not  at  all  derived  from  mere 
ornament,  for,  though  all  their  detail  is  well  and  elaborately 
wrought,  and  the  section  of  the  arch-mouldings  is  very 
complicated,  yet  there  is  no  great  amount  of  actual  enrich- 
ment even  here,  and  the  pillars,  where  we  should  certainly 
have  looked  for  floriated  capitals,  are  without  that  most 
effective  of  enrichments.  Their  real  merit  consists  in  their 
perfect  proportion,  the  exquisitely  balanced  relation  between 
the  arch  and  its  pier,  and  the  beautiful  form  of  the  former. 
Now  we  may  at  once  see  that  these  arches  could  have 
stood  nowhere  but  where  they  do,  in  a church  of  large  size, 
but  without  a clerestory.  From  a common  village  church  of 
course  their  size  would  exclude  them  ; in  most  churches 
with  the  same  height  in  the  wall  as  Dorchester,  we  find  a 
clerestory,  which  would  at  once  cut  down  the  dimensions  of 
the  arches.  Nor  can  we  conceive  arches  of  exactly  this 
proportion  carrying  a clerestory  in  a church  of  greater 
height.  They  would  never  do,  like  some  other  forms,  such 
as  the  tall  Perpendicular  pillar  with  its  lower  and  narrower 
arch,  to  carry  a low  clerestory.  The  span  and  shape  of  the 
arch  alone  might  not  be  amiss  in  such  grand  compositions 
as  the  presbyteries  of  Lincoln  and  Ely  ; but  in  this  case 
the  superincumbent  mass  would  require  a far  more  massive 
pier,  and  so  completely  destroy  their  effect.  In  fact 
no  other  arrangement  could  have  admitted  this  arcade  ; no 
other  arcade  wrould  have  suited  so  well  with  the  arrangement 
employed.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  considered  simply  as 
arcades,  the  finest  I know,  and  their  beauty  is  wholly  the 
result  of  that  capital  error  in  the  general  design,  the 
omission  of  the  clerestory.  Arches  of  not  dissimilar  propor- 
tion are  found,  from  the  very  same  reason,  in  the  choir  of 
Stafford  Church,  which  has  the  advantage  over  Dorchester  of 
a much  longer  vista.  Though  no  more  suited  to  bear  a 
clerestory  than  these  at  Dorchester,  they  had  been  compelled 
to  groan  under  one  of  the  poorest  character,  which  our  own 
times  have  seen  happily  removed. 
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§ 2. — Architectural  History. 

Having  thus  contemplated  the  effects  produced  on  the 
several  parts  of  the  building  by  the  peculiarities  of  its 
general  arrangement,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  part 
of  our  subject,  the  history  of  the  fabric.  And  I imagine 
that  in  so  doing  we  shall  easily  find  the  key  to  those  pecu- 
liarities. Dorchester,  like  Llandaff,  is  an  instance  of  a church 
growing  up  from  small  dimensions  to  a considerable  size, 
without  any  thorough  reconstruction  either  of  the  whole  or 
of  any  essential  portion.  And  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  each  owes  its  peculiar  character.  But,  with  this  striking- 
analogy  in  their  general  history,  in  its  minuter  circumstances 
we  shall  find  but  little  resemblance,  except  the  accidental 
circumstance  that  in  both  the  whole  extent  of  the  Decorated 
period  was  a season  of  extraordinary  activity,  while  there  is 
very  little  work  of  a later  date.  At  Llandaff  also  the 
changes  which  the  fabric  has  undergone  are  of  the  most 
complicated  and  perplexing  character  ; while  the  history  of 
Dorchester,  since  the  time  when  we  can  first  call  it  complete, 
is  comparatively  simple  ; additions  have  been  numerous,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  merely  additions,  with  no  recon- 
structions or  insertions  of  any  importance.  Also  at  Dor- 
chester there  has  been  comparatively  little  extension  in  the 
way  of  length,  while  Llandaff  has  received  the  addition  of 
that  stately  Early  English  nave,  built  almost  entirely  to  the 
west  of  the  original  Norman  church,  on  which  it  grounds  its 
best  pretension  to  an  architectural  rank  equal  to  its  ecclesi- 
astical. 

We  have  then  the  explanation  ; no  one  would  sit  down 
and  design  such  a church  as  either  Llandaff  or  Dorchester  is 
at  present.  An  original  architect  would  probably  have 
preferred  to  produce  something  of  the  comparatively  humble 
scale  of  Llanbadarn  or  Leonard  Stanley.  But  in  both  cases 
successive  benefactors,  finding  an  originally  small  fabric,  and, 
adding  to  it  each  after  his  own  taste,  with  but  little  reference 
to  other  portions,  have  gradually  produced  what  we  now  see  ; 
only  at  Llandaff  the  addition  of  the  nave  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  constructing  one  important  part  of  the  church  on 
the  full  cathedral  type,  which  at  Dorchester  never  occurred. 
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No  part  of  Dorchester  church  is  older  than  its  refoun- 
The  dation  as  a monastic  establishment  by  Bishop 
Ec‘hurchque  Alexander  in  1140.  No  trace  remains  of  the 
original  cathedral,  or  of  the  buildings  commenced 
by  Remigius  before  the  removal  of  the  see  to  Lincoln.  Indeed 
I greatly  doubt  the  existence,  in  the  present  church,  of 
any  work  of  so  early  a date  as  Alexander  himself.  The 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  earliest  work  now  remaining, 
Mr.  Addington  truly  says,  cannot  be  earlier  than  about  1180. 
Probably  till  then  the  Saxon  cathedral  remained  in  use 
as  the  Abbey  Church.  This  will  appear  from  several  con- 
siderations. Remigius  is  said  to  have  begun  to  build  ; but 
whatever  he  built,  which,  after  all,  need  not  have  been  a 
new  cathedral,  lie  left  unfinished.  The  old  cathedral,  or 
part  of  it,  would  doubtless  stand  till  the  new  one  had 
advanced  some  way  towards  perfection.  Now,  between 
Remigius  and  Alexander,  we  might  fancy  the  Saxon 
cathedral  pulled  down,  but  we  can  hardly  fancy  another 
church  built.  From  Alexander  we  should  naturally  have  looked 
for  a new  church  ; but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  built  one  ; 
at  least  the  oldest  work  in  the  present  is  forty  years  after  his 
foundation,  and  one  can  hardly  imagine  a church  of  his 
erection  being  swept  away  so  very  soon.  Unless  then  the 
monks  of  Dorchester  went  on  for  forty  years  without  any 
church  at  all,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Saxon  cathedral 
survived  the  loss  of  its  rank  about  a hundred  years,  and  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  a Transitional  Norman  building 
not  earlier  than  1180. 

To  ascertain  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  this,  the  first 
building  with  which  our  architectural  history  is  concerned, 
is  the  question  of  most  difficulty  which  we  shall  meet  with 
in  the  course  of  our  inquiries  ; and  even  here,  it  is  tolerably 
plain  sailing  through  a good  half  of  its  dimensions.  The 
nave  was  clearly  co-extensive  with  the  present  one,  but  the 
extent  of  the  chancel  is  less  certain. 

The  portion  which  fixes  the  date  of  the  original  church  is  the 
chancel-arcli  of  Transitional  date  ; its  band  being  continued 
as  a string  both  to  the  east  and  west,  shows  the  whole  to 
be  of  one  piece.  The  north  wall  of  the  nave  remains 
untouched,  except  by  the  insertion  of  windows  and  a door- 
way. The  two  large  Decorated  windows  are  quite  near  the 
east  end,  and,  while  the  cloister  remained  against  this  side 
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of  the  nave,  must,  from  their  height  in  the  wall,  have  had 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a clerestory.  But  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  wall  is  left  blank  ; possibly  in  the 
original  nave  there  were  no  windows  at  all  on  the  north  side.1 
If  there  were  any,  they  must,  from  the  level  of  the  string, 
have  been  placed  quite  as  high  in  the  wall  as  the  present 
ones,  and  from  the  same  cause,  namely  the  position  of  the 
cloister,  just  as  at  Leonard  Stanley.  On  the  south  side  the 
string  is  continued  a little  way,  but  is  cut  through  by  the 
arches  into  the  subsequent  south  aisle.  The  Norman  navo 
then  was  without  aisles,  and  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
present  one. 

Going  cast  of  the  chancel  arch,  we  find  the  Norman 

Extent  of  the  walls  of  the  nave  continued  for  a little  way  on 

Cboin  each  side,  and  marked  by  the  same  string.  A rude 
arch  on  each  side  has  been  cut  through  the  wall,  but  evidently, 
as  Mr.  Addington  says,  at  quite  a late  period.  There  was 
originally  a solid  wall  on  each  side  up  to  the  point  where  the 
Decorated  arches  of  the  choir  now  commenced.2  The  south 
wall  was  an  external  one,  and  the  external  plinth  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  south  aisle.  But  to  the  north  there  was  a building 
attached  which  had  a west  door  opening  to  the  cloister, 
which  still  remains.  At  present  this  is  part  of  the  north 
choir  aisle  ; but  we  must  remember  that,  when  originally 
built,  there  was  a solid  wall  between  it  and  the  choir,  so  that, 
whatever  it  was,  it  was  not  in  strictness  an  aisle.  This 
part  of  the  church  has  been  much  tampered  with  by  the 
insertion  of  a late  and  ugly  window,  and  the  addition 
of  an  awkward  buttress  (at  c ),  apparently  when  the  cloisters 
were  destroyed.  Probably  some  considerable  portion  of  the 
conventual  buildings  abutted  upon  the  church  at  this  point. 

Thus  much  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  undoubtedly  Transi- 
tional work,  contemporaneous  with  the  chancel  arch.  The 
extent  and  finish  of  the  choir  is  not  clear  from  our  evidence. 
Did  it  actually  terminate  at  this  point,  possibly  with  the 
addition  of  an  apse  ? or  was  it  continued  to  a considerable 
distance  eastwards  \ Mr.  Addington  has  marked  out  as  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Norman  choir  a point  (d)  to  which 
we  shall  have  again  to  refer  ; but  we  shall  soon  see  that  if 

1 At  Monk  (on  there  isonly  one  window  in  insertions.  Did  theysupplant  asimilarone  i 

the  north  side  of  the  nave,  in  the  position  2 This  wall  is  expressed  in  the  plan  by 
occupied  at  Dorchester  by  the  Decorated  dotted  lines. 
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it  extended  thus  far,  it  must  have  extended  very  much 
further.  The  Norman  choir  either  stopped  where  the  Norman 
strings  terminate  at  e or  else  reached  as  far  as  the  present 
east  ends  of  the  choir  aisles.  The  most  probable  view  is 
that  a small  choir  such  as  suggested  above  was  originally 
designed,  but  that,  during  the  progress  of  erection,  the 
design  was  altered,  and  the  choir  carried  out  on  a much 
grander  scale,  with  such  little  advance  of  style  as  the  length 
of  time  required  for  carrying  out  so  great  a design  almost 
necessarily  involved. 

I ground  this  belief  on  two  facts,  each  of  which  appear  to 
me  to  prove  one  half  of  it.  That  such  an  extended  choir 
was  carried  out  at  a period  not  very  distant  from  that  of 
the  erection  of  the  nave  is  shown  by  the  certain  traces  of 
it  which  still  remain.  But  that  such  a choir  was  an  after- 
thought, not  a part  of  the  original  design,  is,  perhaps,  not 
absolutely  proved,  but  at  least  rendered  extremely  probable, 
by  circumstances  tending  to  show  that  the  point  (e)  where  the 
Norman  string  terminates,  is  no  arbitrary  break,  but  marks 
some  constructive  division  of  the  church. 

First,  it  will  be  observed  that  at  this  point  an  entire 
change  takes  place  in  the  external  wall  on  the  north  side. 
It  is  not  continued  of  the  same  width,  but  the  eastern 
portion  is  very  much  thicker,  the  excess  being  external.  An 
arch  also,  having,  as  Mr.  Addington  observes,  “ much  of  Early 
English  character,”  is  here  thrown  across  the  aisle  (at /), 
dividing  the  original  Norman  building  attached  to  the  choir 
from  the  aisle  added  to  the  east  of  it.  Again,  the  course 
followed  by  the  Decorated  architect  when  the  splendid 
arches  of  the  choir  were  added,  might  possibly  tend  to 
show  that  the  Norman  wall  did  not  continue  any  further 
than  it  does  at  present.  For  in  that  case  one  does  not  see 
why  he  should  not  have  cut  a fourth  arch  through  the  part 
where  the  round  arch  has  since  been  cut,  rather  than  leave 
a blank  wall  to  the  great  disfigurement  of  his  choir.  For 
though  the  arch  across  the  north  aisle  would  3 have  prevented 
a perfectly  continuous  arcade,  yet  the  difficulty  might  have 
been  obviated  by  the  employment  of  a more  massive  pier 

3 This  arch,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  at  this  point  required  to  be  cloked  by  an 
is  contemporary  with  the  north  arcade,  at  arch,  it  would,  even  if  absolutely  contem- 
all  events  part  of  the  same  design,  though  porary,  have  had  just  the  same  effect  on 
perhaps  actually  erected  earlier.  But  if  it  the  design  of  the  arcade  as  if  it  had  been 
was  thought  that  the  difference  in  the  wall  found  previously  existing. 
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— one  for  instance  formed  of  two  responds — at  this  particular 
point,  as  is  often  done  in  similar  cases. 

It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  the  choir  was  originally 
designed  to  terminate — allowing,  perhaps,  as  was  before  said, 
for  an  apse — at  this  point.  But  the 
extent  of  the  actual  choir,  which, 
on  this  ground,  I consider  to  be  an 
afterthought,  is  quite  certain.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  though  the  fact  is 
one  which,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  has 
hitherto  been  unnoticed,  that  the 
choir  was  extended  as  far  as  the  pre- 
sent termination  of  the  choir  aisles 
at  some  time  during  the  transition 
from  the  Norman  to  the  Early 
English  style.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  north  choir  aisle  is 
transitional  from  Early  English  to 
Decorated,  certainly  not  later  than 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  Now  looking 
attentively  at  the  east  end  of  this 
aisle,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  built  up  against  a flat  pilaster 
buttress  ( a a),  which  has  clearly  formed 
part  of  an  east  end  of  the  choir.  A 
portion  of  the  pilaster  may  also  be  dis- 
cerned inside,  where  it  has  been  cut  away. 

In  the  corresponding  position  on  the 
south  side  a similar  buttress  may  be 
traced,  though  less  distinctly  ; its  set-off 
may  be  seen,  and  also  the  way  in  which 
the  masonry  of  the  aisle  has  been 
worked  into  its  original  quoin.  Just 
above  the  buttress  may  be  clearly  traced 
part  of  a clustered  angle-shaft  and  the 
string  below,  the  projection  of  the  latter 
making  its  angular  position  distinctly 
visible.4  Besides  this,  in  taking  down 
the  masonry  which  formerly  blocked  the  Remains  of  Norman  Turret,  * 

. , . ,11  i r ,i  J S.E.  Angle  of  Original  Choir. 

circle  in  the  head  of  the  east  window, 

there  was  found  a stone  with  tooth-moulding  on  it,  which 


Nonuan  lhlaster,  N.li.  Angle  of 
Original  Choir. 


4 For  a more  complete  explanation  of  may  fairly  claim  to  myself — I have  to 
these  appearances — I believe  the  first  thank  my  friend  Mr.  Jones, 
actual  observation  of  them  on  both  sides  1 B 2 
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apparently  formed  part  of  a jamb.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  at  one  time  the  choir  terminated  at  this  point 
with  an  Early  English  front,  flanked  by  pilasters,  that  to  the 
south  (as  being  on  the  show  side)  carried  up  into  an 
ornamental  turret,  and  that  some  of  its  windows  or  arcades 
were  enriched  with  tooth-moulding  ; and  that  this  front 
existed  before  the  present  north  aisle  was  added. 

In  the  external  wall  of  the  north  aisle  there  is  also  a 
considerable  extent  of  masonry,  which  seems  to  belong  to 
a period  intermediate  between  the  original  Norman  erection 
and  the  early  Decorated  work  of  the  greater  portion  of  that 

aisle  : this  includes  the  wes- 
tern bay  of  the  aisle,  reckoning 
from  the  transverse  arch  at  f 
A little  westward  of  its  door- 
way is  a most  conspicuous 
break  in  the  wall,  with  a 
change  of  string  (at  d)  ; some- 
what clumsily  effected,  as  they 
are  not  on  the  same  level. 
Internally  also  we  can  dis- 
tinctly observe  the  seam,  and 
trace  the  original  wall  in  its 
basement,  the  thickness  having 
been,  as  Mr.  Addington  re- 
marks, diminished  during  the 
Decorated  reconstruction.  That 
is,  this  part  of  the  wall  was 
rebuilt  from  the  string,  while 
to  the  east  of  this  point  it  is 
an  original  Decorated  erection. 

From  this  we  may  infer  that 
the  choir,  whose  east  end  we 
have  just  discovered,  had,  or 
was  designed  to  have,  a north  aisle  ; but  as  it  is  clear  from 
the  remains  of  the  east  end  that  it  could  not  have  extended 
so  far  eastward  as  the  ends  of  the  present  aisles,  we  may 
most  probably  conclude  that  it  reached  as  far  as  the  point 
where  the  masonry  breaks  in  the  north  wall,  and  no 
further.  If  we  suppose  an  arch,  or  two  small  arches, 
dividing  the  choir  and  its  north  aisle,  where  the  western- 
most of  the  three  Decorated  arches  now  stands,  while  the 


Junction  of  Norman  and  Decorated  Work. 
North  Aisle  of  Choir. 
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eastern  part  of  the  choir  had  merely  an  external  wall, 
one  can  understand  better  why  the  Decorated  architect 
should  bring  this  whole  space  within  the  scope  of  his  new 
arrangement,  and  leave  the  Norman  wall  to  the  west  untouched, 
than  why  he  should  cut  through  the  Norman  wall  up  to  a 
certain  point  and  there  leave  off.  The  irregularity  of  the 
arches  would  be  a greater  eyesore  than  the  mere  blank  wall 
be}rond  the  whole  range.  Again,  as  he  reconstructed  the 
whole  north  aisle  from  the  Early  English  transverse  arch 
at  f,  this  involved  a change  in  the  choir  from  that  point 
eastward  ; while  to  make  any  alterations  to  the  west  of  it 
might  have  been  very  desirable  in  itself,  but  had  no 
connexion  with  the  particular  design  which  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  brotherhood  or  their  architect  at  that  particular 
moment. 

The  second  idea  of  the  church  then  included  a choir  with 
its  new  portion  commencing  from  what  we  may  imagine  to 
have  been  designed  as  the  chord  of  the  original  apse,  with  a 
north  aisle  extending  along  about  half  its  length.  Whether 
it  had  any  south  aisle  or  not  we  have  no  certain  means  of 
judging.  But  though  we  may  fairly  consider  this  as,  in  idea  at 
least,  a second  form  of  the  church,  it  seems  on  the  whole  most 
probable  that  it  never  actually  existed  distinct  from  the  first. 
We  must  remember  how  very  late  is  the  character  of  the 
Norman  work,  fast  verging  upon  Early  English ; while 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  choir,  in  their  pilaster  buttresses 
and  angle-shafts,  are  hardly  more  advanced  in  character. 
No  great  extent  of  time  could  have  elapsed  between  the  two. 
We  may  then  on  the  whole  most  probably  conclude  that 
though  this  extended  choir  was  the  second  in  idea,  it  was 
the  first  in  existence  after  the  days  of  Alexander  ; most 
likely,  as  was  above  suggested,  the  short  Norman  choir  was 
never  finished,  but  the  design  was  changed  in  its  progress, 
and  continued  on  a more  extended  form,  in  a slightly 
advanced  style. 

The  third  period  embraces  the  Decorated  changes, 
Decorated  which  have  had  so  permanent  an  effect  upon  the 
Additions:  appearance  0f  the  building,  introducing  all  its 
most  rare  and  beautiful  features,  and  bringing  it  in  its 
most  essential  portions  to  its  condition  immediately  to 
those  days  of  destruction  whose  works  we  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  undo.  In  this,  as  I have  before  remarked,  it 
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resembles  Llandaff,  as  also  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
Decorated  alterations  were  not  effected  all  at  once  ; in  each 
three  distinct  stages  may  be  traced  : but  there  is  this  im- 
portant difference,  that  at  Llandaff  all  the  work  of  this 
age  was  executed  from  one  general  design,  with  merely 
the  changes  of  detail  consequent  upon  the  gradual  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  out,  whereas  at  Dorchester  there  is 
no  such  general  design  ; there  is  certainly  a clear  attempt 
to  bring  each  of  the  two  later  portions  into  harmony  with 
that  which  immediately  preceded  it ; but  the  differences 
between  them  are  not  merely  in  detail ; each  retains  a 
remarkable  independence,  and,  as  it  were,  isolation  from 
the  rest. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Decorated  work  includes  the 
North  choir  greater  part  of  the  north  aisle  (all,  in  fact,  except 
Alsle;  the  portion  of  earlier  masonry  in  its  western 
bay),  together  with  the  three  grand  arches  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir.  The  style  here  is  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Transitional,  than  as  fully  developed  Decorated  ; 
the  windows  indeed  contain  complete  Geometrical  tracery, 
and,  except  in  the  eastern  one,  not  of  the  very  earliest 
kind ; but  much  of  the  detail  is  hardly  removed  from 
Early  English ; the  shafts  against  the  wall  have  square 
plinths ; the  tooth-moulding  occurs  in  their  capitals  and 
in  those  of  some  of  the  jamb-shafts  of  the  windows  ; 
the  east  window,  the  diagonal  buttress  at  the  north-east 
angle,  and  the  transverse  arch  already  mentioned,  might 
all,  taken  by  themselves,  pass  for  Early  English.  Yet  there 
is  no  occasion  to  suppose  them  to  be  parts  of  any  other 
design  ; they  were  probably  merely  the  first  instalments  of 
a design  which  took  a considerable  time  to  accomplish,  and 
of  which  the  great  arcade  and  the  tracery  of  the  windows 
are  the  latest.  In  other  respects  too,  the  details  of  this 
whole  aisle  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  both  from  their 
singularity  and  beauty.  For  instance,  there  is  an  early 
instance  of  a doorway  with  a square-headed  label ; 5 the 
same  also  presenting  a singular  and  extremely  unpleasant 
example  of  the  discontinuous  impost.  This  is  the  strongest 
case  of  a tendency  towards  that  disagreeable  form  which  is 
continually  recurring  throughout  the  church  at  most  of  the 


5 One  still  earlier,  and  with  a still  more  found  among  the  conventual  buildings  of 
complete  anticipation  of  Perpendicular,  is  Gloucester  Cathedral. 
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periods  of  its  architecture.6  The  tracery  of  the  windows  on 
the  north  side  is  also  a valuable  study,  two  of  them  presenting 
singularities  in  the  way  of  filling  up  the  circle  in  the  head. 
The  aisle  seems  never  to  have  been  designed  for  vaulting ; 
its  steep  lean-to  roof  has  been  already  commented  on. 
There  are  shafts,  already  mentioned,  against  the  north  wall, 
but  far  too  low  to  be  connected  with  any  vault  or  other  roof; 
they  were  doubtless  designed  for  pillar  brackets. 

Besides  this  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
west  Front  of  lieve  that  a south  aisle  to  the  nave  was  commenced 
south Aisia;  this  time,  though  only  commenced.  The  pre- 

sent south  aisle  is  indeed,  in  its  most  important  features,  both 
within  and  without,  of  a later  date,  and  we  shall  presently 
have  to  consider  it  at  length.  But  it  contains  one  very  impor- 
tant portion  which  can  hardly  fail  to  belong  to  this  first  stage 
of  the  Decorated  enlargement.  Its  west  end,  though  now 
wretchedly  defaced  and  mutilated,  must  have  originally  been 
not  the  least  attractive  portion  of  the  church,  and,  from  its 
peculiar  arrangements,  it  derived  unusual  importance.  It 
was  in  fact  the  west  front  of  the  church,  as  some  of  the  con- 


B It  will  be  remembered  that  this  door- 
way is  placed  immediately  east  of  the  seam 
in  the  wall  and  change  of  string  at  d.  The 
Decorated  string  here  has  a curious  ap- 
pearance at  the  point  where  it  terminates, 
or  rather  commences,  as  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  continue  it  along  some  building 
at  right  angles  to  the  wall  of  the  church. 
There  is,  however,  this  difficulty,  that  no 
important  part  of  the  conventual  buildings 
could  possibly  have  joined  the  church  at 
this  point,  as  they  would  have  interfered 
with  the  window  to  the  west,  aud  would  also 
most  probably  have  left  some  trace  of 
their  presence.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
cannot  imagine  why  a mere  breast-wall, 
which  is  all  that  seems  capable  of  having 
existed,  or  being  designed  here,  should 
have  been  so  elaborately  treated,  or  so 
studiously  identified  with  the  church,  as 
by  this  continuation  of  the  string. 

It  has  indeed  been  suggested  to  me,  and 
that  on  the  very  highest  authority,  that 
there  was,  or  was  to  be,  a porch  over  this 
doorway,  and  I therefore  infer,  that  this 
string  would  have  been  continued  along 
the  inner  face  of  the  western  wall.  From 
this  opinion  I must  beg  leave  to  dissent. 
A porch  in  such  a position,  though,  I be- 
lieve, not  unique — I do  not  distinctly 
remember  whether  that  at  Wimborne 
Minster  is  original  or  otherwise  — is 
certainly  extremely  unusual  ; and  this 


particular  doorway,  from  its  whole  cha- 
racter, and  its  intimate  connexion  with  the 
strings,  windows,  &c.,  seems  peculiarly  ill- 
suited  to  such  a finish.  A porch  of  any 
sort  could  hardly  fail  to  have  cut  through 
the  window  above,  whose  cill  comes  down 
immediately  upon  the  head  of  the  door- 
way. Again,  if  the  string  were  turned  to 
be  carried  along  its  western  wall,  a similar 
treatment  would  doubtless  have  been  ap- 
plied to  its  eastern  also  ; and  there  is  no 
break  or  other  noticeable  appearance  in  the 
string  to  the  eastof  thedoorway.  It  seems  to 
me  perfectly  clear  that  no  porch  was  ever 
actually  erected,  and  I cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  any  was  ever  contemplated ; 
at  all  events,  not  when  the  aisle  was  built, 
an  opinion  which  would  seem  involved  in 
any  argument  built  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  string. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  on  either  side  of 
the  window  over  this  doorway  is  a vertical 
string,  px-ojecting  from  the  wall  like  a 
label,  running  up  a considerable  portion  of 
the  height  of  the  jamb.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  they  were  continued  to 
join  the  label  of  the  window  : if  so,  the 
effect  must  have  been  very  bad.  These 
strings,  which  are  not  easily  understood  on 
any  view,  but  which  form  an  additional 
argument  against  the  porch  theory,  are  not 
correctly  given — a rare  instance  of  inac- 
curacy— in  Mr.  Addington’s  engraving. 
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ventual  buildings  must  have  come  close  up  against  the  tower. 
It  has  a west  door,  and  over  that  a large  window  which  is  now 
completely  built  up,  so  that  it  can  only  be  seen  from  within. 
At  the  angle  is  a very  fine  buttress,  almost  amounting  to  a 
turret,  with  niches,  high  pediments,  pinnacles,  etc.  Now,  it 
so  happens,  as  Mr.  Addington  has  observed,  that  the  details 
both  of  this  buttress  and  of  the  west  window  are  altogether 
dissimilar  to  anything  in  the  rest  of  the  aisle,  and  appear  at 
least  as  early  as  the  south  choir  aisle,  to  which  they  present 
a much  greater  resemblance.  Indeed  he  might  have  safely 
gone  still  further,  and  pronounced  them  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  north  choir  aisle.7  The  whole  detail  of  the  buttress 
and  window,  especially  the  square  plinths  to  its  internal 
jamb-shafts,  might  be  safely  called  Early  English.  Probably 
a south  aisle  was  commenced,  but  was  carried  no  further 
than  the  west  wall  ; this  part  remaining  unfinished,  while 
the  greater  works  were  being  effected  in  the  choir.  We  shall 
only  observe  in  this  place  that  this  front  received  some 
alterations,  to  be  hereafter  described,  during  the  later 
Decorated  changes. 

The  second  portion  of  Decorated  work  includes  the  great 
south  choir  south  choir  aisle,  with  the  southern  arcade.  This 
Aisle ; must  have  followed  upon  the  completion  of  the  other 

with  very  little  intermission.  The  style  is  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced, and  is  now  confirmed  Decorated,  but  it  still  retains 
quite  the  character  of  Early  Gothic,  in  its  marked  distinctness 
of  parts,  the  bold  shafts,  deep  mouldings,  bands,  &c.  The 
arcades  on  each  side  the  choir  are  identical  in  general  effect,  the 
architect  of  the  south  aisle  having  evidently  intended  to  bring 
his  work,  in  this  respect,  into  the  most  perfect  harmony  with 
that  of  his  predecessor  ; but  on  a more  minute  examination, 
differences  of  detail  may  be  discovered,  some  of  which  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Addington.  The  section  of  the  piers 
is  not  identical,  and  the  bases  are  very  different ; the  later 
ones  having  more  numerous  mouldings,  as  well  as  much  bolder 
and  more  projecting  plinths,  all  of  which  also  are  octagonal, 
while  on  the  north  side  that  of  every  alternate  member  is 
round.  Those  on  the  north  side,  however,  are  not  identical 
among  themselves. 

The  two  eastern  windows  of  this  aisle  belong  to  the  same 


7 They  resemble  it  more  nearly  in  buttress  is  one  used  in  the  south  choir 

general  character  ; yet  the  string  on  the  aisle,  but  not  occurring  in  the  north. 
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general  type  as  those  on  the  north  side,  but  they  have 
peculiarities  of  their  own  rendering  them  well  worthy  of 
examination.  The  occurrence  of  a spherical  triangle  as  the 
centre-piece  of  a subarcuated  window  is  by  no  means  usual, 
and  it  is  accompanied  b}T  that  strange,  though  much  less 
uncommon,  form  which  I have  elsewhere,8  for  want  of  a better 
name,  denominated  spiked  foliation.  Those  on  the  south 
side  have  Intersecting  tracery,  to  which  the  round  foils  of  the 
piercings  in  the  head  give  somewhat  of  the  character  of  Arch 
and  Foil.9 

I have  already  commented  on  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  this  aisle,  considered  as  a part  of  the  general 
composition  and  arrangement  of  the  church.  Its  extent 
westward  is  clearly  marked,  as  its  west  wall  still  remains 
perfect ; for  when  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  in  its  present 
form,  was  added  to  the  west  of  it,  the  two  were  not,  as  usual, 
connected  by  an  arch,  but  they  were  separated  by  a blank 
wall,  the  only  approach  from  one  to  another  being  by  a small 
doorway.  This  strange  proceeding  was  probably  occasioned 
by  a ritual  consideration  ; the  very  elevated  altar-platform 
just  west  of  this  wall  might  not  have  been  so  well  introduced, 
had  the  two  aisles  been  architecturally  continuous  ; but  a 
greater  sesthetical  blunder  can  hardly  be  conceived,  than  this 
complete  blocking  off  of  one  portion  of  the  building  from 
another. 

The  church  then,  as  standing  for  a while  complete  at  this 
point,  consisted  of  a nave  without  aisles,  a choir  with  an  aisle 
on  each  side,  that  to  the  south  of  almost  unparalleled  dimen- 
sions. We  must  remember  that  the  choir  at  this  time  did 
not  project  eastward  beyond  the  aisles,  so  that  the  termina- 
tion of  the  choir  and  the  two  aisles  were  embraced  in  one 
continuous  eastern  front.  In  this  extensive  range  were 
comprised  three  somewhat  heterogeneous  elements  ; the  two 
large  gabled  extremities  of  the  choir  and  its  south  aisle,  of 
much  the  same  height  and  breadth — though  with  the  advan- 
tage in  the  latter  respect  somewhat  on  the  side  of  the  aisle 
— the  one  with  its  Decorated  windows,  the  other,  we  may 
conceive,  with  a composition  of  lancets  ; and  finally  the  small 
lean-to  of  the  north  aisle.  Now  this  last  must  have  looked 
like  a mere  insignificant  excrescence,  and  must  have  given 
the  whole  an  unpleasing  effect  of  irregularity.  And  indeed 


s Essay  on  Tracery,  p.  79. 


9 Ibid,  55  ; 46,  note  o. 
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the  other  two  grand  compositions  must  have  lost  much  from 
their  position  ; they  were  both  intended  to  stand  out  inde- 
pendently as  the  terminations  of  distinct  buildings,  not  to 
form  mere  component  parts  of  a single  extended  front. 

Again,  the  great  size  and  grandeur  now  assumed  by  the 
choir  and  its  accessories  must  have  tended  to  throw  the  nave 
into  complete  insignificance.  We  may  also  doubt  whether 
the  south  choir  aisle,  standing  distinct  with  a soaring  high 
roof,  could  have  been  at  all  a satisfactory  object.  A similar 
arrangement  on  quite  a small  scale  is  pleasing  and  effective, 
as  improving  the  picturesque  outline  ; but  on  the  vast  scale 
on  which  it  was  here  presented,  it  could  only  have  caused 
the  exaggeration  of  a smaller  type  to  have  been  even  more 
strongly  felt  than  at  present. 

These  two  deficiencies  then  probably  caused  the  additions 
which  constitute  the  third  period  of  Decorated  work  ; having 
suggested  the  prolongation  of  the  choir  to  its  present  extent, 
and  rendered  still  more  imperative  the  addition  commenced 
some  time  before  of  an  aisle  to  the  south  of  the  nave.  I 
place  these  together,  as  they  cannot  be  very  far  removed 
from  each  other  in  point  of  date,  and  are  so  manifestly 
remedies  for  the  faults  of  the  structure  as  completed  by  the 
preceding  additions.  But  there  is  no  particular  resemblance 
in  the  work  of  the  two,  or  any  reason  to  believe  that  they 
formed  in  any  sense  parts  of  the  same  design.  Most  probably 
one  was  the  work  of  the  convent,  the  other  of  the  parish  ; 
and  in  this  Ave  may  perhaps  find  a key  to  the  strange 
obstruction  between  the  nave  aisle  and  choir  aisle.  Forming, 
as  they  apparently  did,  altogether  distinct  chapels,  one 
belonging  to  the  conventual,  the  other  to  the  parochial 
establishment,  their  independence  and  isolation  may  be  a 
little  better  understood. 

A south  aisle  then  was  now  added  to  the  nave.  The  con- 
south  Aisie  trast  between  its  internal  and  external  arrange- 

of  Nave ; ments  is  very  striking.  I have  just  remarked  its 
extreme  isolation  within  from  the  choir  aisle  to  the  east  of  it. 
Outside,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  form  one  continuous  range. 
The  seam,  indeed,  where  the  masonry  of  the  two  dates  is 
united,  is  perceptible  enough,  and  a more  minute  examination 
will  show  that  the  details  of  the  two  portions  are  by  no  means 
identical.  They  are,  however,  so  well  harmonised  together, 
that  the  first  impression  of  every  visitor  would  be  that  they 
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formed  parts  of  one  uniform  design.  In  comparing,  however, 
a bay  of  the  choir  aisle  and  one  of  the  nave  aisle,  we  shall 
find  that  though  the  proportion  and  general  effect  is 
unaltered,  a considerable  change  of  style  had  taken  place  in 
the  interval  between  their  erection.  The  sharp  pedimental 
head  of  the  buttress  has  been  exchanged  for  a very  long 
set-off,  and  indeed  the  whole  air  of  the  buttresses,  when 
minutely  examined,  is  very  different.  The  size  of  the 
windows  and  the  lines  of  their  tracery  remain  as  nearly  the 
same  as  possible,  but  in  the  foliations  we  may  remark  the 
minute,  yet  not  unimportant  difference  already  alluded  to. 
The  mouldings  too,  are  totally  different ; the  deeply  moulded 
architrave  rising  with  a discontinuous  impost  from  the 
chamfered  jamb  is  exchanged  for  a form  of  later  and  more 
meagre  character,  that  variety  of  the  ogee  which  Mr.  Paley 
calls  the  wave-moulding  ; one,  I may  remark,  almost  mono- 
tonously prevalent  in  the  Decorated  work  in  St.  David’s 
Cathedral.  Similarly,  within,  the  bold  distinct  jamb-shaft  of 
the  choir  aisle  has  given  way  to  a mere  slender  bowtell  with 
a capital.  In  like  manner  the  three  arches  which  divide  this 
aisle  from  the  nave,  though  evidently  adaptations  to  those  in 
the  choir,  are  of  a later  and  inferior  character.  They  would 
by  themselves  be  called  extremely  fine  arches,  but  compared 
with  the  others,  they  are  far  less  pleasing  both  in  proportion 
and  detail.  The  pier  is  too  slender,  of  quite  another  section, 
and  with  a rather  awkward  base  ; the  arch  mouldings,  too, 
are  not  nearly  so  rich,  and  exhibit  an  approach  to  the 
Perpendicular  cavetto.  Other  differences  will  be  found 
externally  in  the  section  of  the  strings,  in  the  labels  of  the 
windows  being  terminated  with  heads,  while  in  the  choir  aisle 
they  are  continued  as  a string,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
distinct  basement-moulding. 

The  south  wall  of  this  aisle,  and  the  arcade  within,  present 
no  difficulty,  and  require  little  comment.  The  latter  was 
cut  through  the  Norman  wall,  which  remains  to  the  east  and 
west  of  it.  But  the  junction  of  the  work  of  this  period  with 
the  earlier  portions  to  the  east  and  west  presents  some 
remarkable  features.  At  the  east  end  we  have  the  blank 
wall  already  spoken  of,  which  is  clearly  part  of  the  work  of 
the  choir  aisle,  as  is  proved  by  the  string  of  the  latter  being 
continued  along  its  eastern  wall.  In  this  wall  we  have  a 
window  and  a doorway,  usually  considered  to  have  been  the 
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original  west  window  and  doorway  of  the  choir  aisle  before 
the  addition  of  that  to  the  nave.  The  window  is,  on  any 
showing,  a difficulty.  It  is  now,  as  will  be  remembered, 
blocked  ; on  the  eastern  side  it  leaves  no  trace,  but  it  has  a 
western  face  of  the  most  remarkable  meagreness,  quite 
unlike  anything  else  in  the  church,  and  such  as  one  can 
hardly  conceive  to  have  been  the  original  condition  of  the 
principal  window  of  a building  so  highly  finished  as  is  this 
aisle.  Moreover,  this  rude  opening,  ill  proportioned,  without 
moulding,  without  splay,  looks  at  least  as  much  like  an 
internal  as  an  external  face.  Yet,  as  the  wall  belongs  to 
the  eastern  and  not  to  the  western  chapel,  the  internal  face 
of  a strictly  external  window  it  can  never  have  been.  It 
might  possibly  have  been  designed  as  a window  between 
the  two  chapels,  left  incomplete,  or  subsequently  blocked. 
Fenestriform  perforations  of  solid  walls  between  the  different 
parts  of  a church,  though  rare,  are  not  unknown.  A very 
graceful  example  occurs  in  the  chancel  of  Rusliden  church, 
Northamptonshire.1 

With  regard  to  the  doorway,  I for  a long  time  supposed, 

in  common  with  Mr.  Addington,  and,  I believe,  with  the 

generally  received  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  it  was  an 

original  external  doorway  to  the  eastern  chapel,  previous  to 

the  addition  of  the  western.  But  repeated  examinations  have 

convinced  me  that  it  was  cut  through  the  wall  after  the 

addition  of  the  latter.  In  character  it  agrees  much  more 

closely  with  the  later  work  to  the  west  than  with  the  earlier 
«/ 

work  to  the  east.  Its  label  is  of  a late  section,  which  does 
not  occur  in  the  eastern  chapel,  but  forms  the  external  string 
of  the  western.  In  its  jambs  too  we  find  the  same  wTave- 
moulding,  employed  in  the  windows  of  the  latter,  but 
unknown  in  the  older  work.  Again  its  position,  thrust  into 
a corner,  is  not  what  we  would  expect  for  an  external  door- 
way, which  would,  moreover,  have  been  for  some  while  a 
principal  entrance  into  the  church,  and,  as  far  as  effect  is 
concerned,  the  substitute  for  a western  portal.  How  different 
its  treatment  would  have  been  in  such  a case,  we  may  judge 
from  the  prominent  position  and  ornamental  character  of 
that  in  the  existing  west  front  of  the  aisle.  It  is  clearly 
thrust  into  its  place  to  make  room  for  the  great  altar  platform 
(at  q),  and  is  a mere  passage  from  one  chapel  into  the  other. 


Engraved  in  the  Northamptonshire  Churches. 
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Iii  like  manner,  in  St.  David’s  Cathedral,  the  approach  from 
the  nave  aisles  into  the  transepts  is  not,  as  usual,  by  open 
arches,  but  by  doorways  exactly  analogous  to  this,  and 
similarly  having  their  external  face  to  the  west,  as  indeed  is 
but  natural. 

The  external  juncture  of  the  two  chapels  also  presents 
some  apparent  difficulties.  I have  already  alluded  to  the 
perceptible  break  in  the  masonry  between  them  (at  h).  The 
appearance  presented  at  first  sight  is  that  of  an  eastern 
buttress  to  the  western  chapel  with  the  wall  of  the  eastern 
chapel  built  up  against  it.  But  besides  that  this  is  rendered 
impossible  by  the  relative  dates  of  the  two  chapels,  otherwise 
distinctly  proved,  the  piecing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall 
is  such  as  to  show  that  it  can  hardly  be  a real  buttress  so 
treated.  In  part  of  the  seam,  however,  we  may  most 
certainly  discern  a quoin  to  the  west  with  rubble  built  up 
against  it  to  the  east.  This  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  to 
show  that  this  wall  is  older  than  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir. 
Yet  in  another  part  of  the  same  seam  the  respective  positions 
of  the  rubble  and  ashlar  are  reversed  ; which  brings  the 
evidence  back  to  where  it  before  stood.  The  key  to  these 
perplexing  appearances  has  been  supplied  by  Professor 
Willis.  The  traces  are  traces  of  a buttress,  not  however  of  an 
eastern  buttress  of  the  western  chapel,  but  of  another  of  the 
pedimented  buttresses  of  the  eastern  one,  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  western  addition.  A little  consideration  will 
readily  show  that  its  removal,  and  the  consequent  patching, 
might  easily  account  for  all  the  appearances  already 
recounted. 

At  the  west  end  also,  some  alterations  were  made  in  the 
front  previously  erected.  I am  indebted  to  the  same  high 
authority  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph  for  the  fact  that  the 
small  buttresses  were  now  added  to  the  turret  in  a different 
stone.  Perhaps  also  the  small  pinnacles  were  added  or 
tampered  with.  A western  doorway  was  inserted,  exactly 
similar  to  that  in  the  south  wall.  The  external  string  over 
this  is  of  the  later  form,  the  same  as  that  employed  on  the 
south  wall,  while  the  original  one,  similar  to  that  of  the 
south  choir  aisle,  is  preserved  on  the  turret.2 

2 The  juncture  of  these  strings  is  effected  same  stone.  It  has  been  ingeniously  re- 
far  more  artificially  than  the  similar  marked  by  Mr.  Jones,  that  the  later  string, 
change  in  the  north  choir  aisle  ; at  both  which  contains  a cavetto,  might  have  been 
points  of  contact  they  are  worked  in  the  hollowed  out  of  the  elder  one. 
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The  last  instalment  of  the  Decorated  enlargement  consisted 
of  that  eastern  addition  to  the  choir,  which  constitutes 

Presbytery. 

the  presbytery  of  the  church,  and  forms  one  of  its 
most  magnificent  portions.  I have  already  commented  on 
the  sesthetical  grounds,  both  of  internal  and  external  effect,  to 
which  this  great  change  was  probably  due.  No  such  extension 
of  the  church  in  this  direction  could  have  been  contemplated 
during  the  earlier  Decorated  changes,  as  a piscina  of  that 
date  (?')  marks  the  original  site  of  the  high  altar  just  against 
the  old  east  wall.  A presbytery  perhaps  existed  screened  off 
within  the  choir,  as  appears  from  marks  against  the  base  of 
the  first  pillar.  A screen  in  a similar  position  still  remains  in 
St.  David’s  Cathedral. 

There  is  probably  no  existing  building  which  shows  a 
greater  number  of  singularities  crowded  together  in  a small 
compass  than  this  eastern  bay.  The  large  windows  by  which 
it  is  lighted  are  all  of  a very  singular  character ; each  has 
its  own  peculiarities,  but  two  remarkable  characteristics 
extend  through  all  three  : one  is  a tendency  to  carry  the 
tracery  through  the  whole  window,  instead  of  confining  it  as 
usual  to  the  head  ; the  other  to  mix  up  with  the  actual 
tracery  sculptured  figures  and  other  details  which  cannot  be 
considered  as  forming  any  real  part  of  its  design.  Neither 
of  these  tendencies  is  unparalleled  elsewdiere,3  but  I am  not 
aware  of  any  other  development  of  them  nearly  so  extensive. 

With  regard  to  the  tendency  to  extend  the  tracery  lower 
in  the  window  than  usual,  I need  only  remind  you  that, 
whenever  the  window-arch  is  of  the  simple-pointed  form,  the 
tracery  should  spring  from  a point  level  with  the  impost  of 
the  arch.  Windows  with  square  and  other  flat  heads  form 
a legitimate  class  of  exceptions,  but  with  the  usual  form  any 
difference  sufficient  to  catch  the  eye  always  produces 
awkwardness.  As  an  instance,  I may  refer  to  the  elaborate 
window  in  the  small  chapel  attached  to  the  south  transept 
of  Oxford  Cathedral.  This  is  a sort  of  half-measure,  and  is 
consequently  unsuccessful  ; at  Dorchester  the  same  notion 
is  more  fully  carried  out  with  much  better  effect.  For  here 
each  side  of  the  east  window  is  one  expanse  of  tracery  ; the 
design  for  the  head  indeed  commences  at  the  usual  point, 
but  below  that  the  mullions  are  crossed  by  two  ranges  of 

3 For  examples  of  the  latter,  I may  men-  and  Merton  Chapel. — Essay  on  Tracery, 
tion  the  east  windows  of  Barnack  Church  pp.  46,  47. 
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Reticulated  figures,  forming  a magnificent  species  of  transom. 
Within  there  is  much  rich  sculpture,  pinnacles,  &c.,  not 
forming  part  of  the  design  of  the  tracery. 

In  the  Jesse  window  on  the  north  side,  the  two  tendencies 
run  so  much  into  one  another  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
them.  The  actual  tracery  is  of  a form  common  enough,  an 
intersection  incomplete  at  the  top  ; but  besides  the  images 
with  which  the  mullions  and  jambs  are  loaded,  the  branches 
thrown  off  between  the  mullions  must  be  considered  as 
something  intermediate  between  real  tracery  and  mere 
extraneous  sculpture.  The  window  is  rich,  and,  from  its 
unique  character,  extremely  valuable  ; still  there  is  some- 
thing of  a confusion  of  ideas  about  it,  which  prevents  its 
being  altogether  pleasing.  Seen  from  without,  it  is  still  less 
so  ; here  the  display  of  sculpture  being  not  seen,  the  branches 
assume  the  character  of  mere  tracery-bars,  and,  as  such, 
are  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  south  window  is  remarkable  as  being  an  early  instance 
of  Perpendicular  tracery,  for  such,  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  consider  it  as  of  later  date  than  the  rest,  it  decidedly  is 
in  its  main  lines.  The  fondness  for  sculptured  ornament 
comes  out  here  nearly  as  conspicuously  as  in  the  other  two, 
and  the  other  tendency  alluded  to  is  at  work  also,  though 
less  busily.  The  tracery  is  of  the  Alternate  kind,  the 
basement-lights  being  of  equal  width  with  those  beneath 
them.  It  may  be  considered  to  spring  from  the  transom,  as 
the  mullions  of  the  range  above  it  are  not  a continuation 
of  those  below,  but  spring  from  the  apices  of  the  lights  below, 
just  like  the  basement  lights.  Consequently,  while  the  lower 
part  has  four  lights  of  the  ordinary  arrangements,  the  upper 
has  three  whole  lights  and  half  a light,  so  to  speak,  on  each 
side. 

The  late  form  of  the  tracery  in  this  window  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  character  of  this  portion  of  the  church.  In 
its  other  details  it  more  frequently  reproduces  forms  earlier 
than  from  its  date  we  should  have  expected.  Thus  the  east 
window  has  distinct  and  banded  jamb-shafts,  very  different 
from  the  mere  bowtells  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  and 
its  tracery,  as  well  as  that  of  the  north  window,  is  as  much 
Geometrical  as  Flowing.  Externally,  too,  in  one  of  the 
buttresses  we  have  that  most  singular  phenomenon,  a niche 
of  the  fourteenth  century  adorned  with  the  chevron  of  the 
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twelfth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  this  being 
a mere  individual  freak  ; but  it  shows  the  independent  and 
eclectic  animus  of  the  architect.4 

Another  singularity  is  to  be  found  in  the  four  little 
windows  at  the  back  of  the  superb  sedilia  and  piscina. 
These  form  externally  a sort  of  rough  arcade  ; within,  their 
form  is  a Flowing  modification  of  the  spherical  triangle.  It 
is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  the  glass  which  they  now 
contain — old  glass  of  the  twelfth  century — has  only  been  in 
them  about  twenty  years,  though  it  is  so  well  adapted 
to  its  position  that  Mr.  Addington  seems  to  have  supposed 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  openings  to  have  been  specially 
accommodated  to  its  reception. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  sedilia,  though  part  of  the  same 
work  as  the  rest  of  the  presbytery,  must  have  been  an 
afterthought,  inserted  after  the  window  was  finished,5  as  they 
cut  through  the  string  beneath  it.  Also  this  string  is 
prolonged  quite  to  the  east  end,  so  that  the  jamb-shafts 
of  the  east  window  can  never  have  been  added.6  The 
capitals  and  bands  stand  ready  for  them  ; probably  distinct 
Purbeck  shafts — a late  instance  again — were  contemplated, 
but  never  added. 

I have  now  gone  through  the  history  of  the  whole  build- 
p ing,  except  the  timber  porch  on  the  south  side, 
and  the  western  tower.  The  former,  as  a mere 
Perpendicular  addition,  the  only  one  in  the  church,  sufficiently 
tells  its  own  story  : so  that  I need  only  call  attention  to  it 
as  a good  specimen  of  its  own  date  and  material  ; and 
remark  that,  as  in  several  other  instances,  as  the  school-house 
at  Higham  Ferrers,  its  original  low  roof  has  been  raised  in 
plaster. 

The  tower  appears  to  be  chiefly  a reconstruction  of  the 
Tower.  seventeenth  century,  but  portions  both  of  Norman 
and  Decorated  work  seem  to  have  been  preserved 

4 Professor  Willis  thinks  that  this  is  a have  been  their  original  position.  I might 
case  of  old  materials  being  worked  up  again,  mention  that  the  sedilia  now  occupying 
Still  as  they  are  worked  up  in  a position,  an  anomalous  position  in  the  north  aisle 
and  probably  for  a use,  quite  different  of  Dursley  Church,  Gloucestershire,  have 
from  their  original  one,  such  a freak  of  also  apparently  been  moved, 
preservation  has  no  essential  difference  6 Professor  Willis  doubts  this,  remark- 
from  a freak  of  imitation.  ing  a break  in  the  string  a little  to 

6 I have  to  thank  Mr.  Jewitt  for  a sug-  the  east,  and  considering  that  the  eastern 
gestion,  that  they  may  have  been  removed  stone  has  been  thrust  out  of  its  proper 
from  some  other  position.  It  is  not,  how-  place, 
ever,  easy  to  see  what,  in  this  case,  could 
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or  worked  up  again.  There  is  some  extent  of  the  former 
at  the  S.  E.  angle,  against  which  the  west  front  of  the  aisle 
is  built  up.  The  round-headed  windows  may  possibl}r  be 
the  original  ones  built  up  again,  but  they  cannot  be  in 
their  original  position,  as  the  break  in  the  masonry  is 
visible  enough.  The  octagonal  turrets  of  alternate  flint 
and  stone-work  are,  if  I mistake  not,  a localism,  not  indeed 
of  the  country  about  Oxford,  but  of  a district  more  to 
the  south  ; at  least  they  occur  again  at  Reading  and  Wal- 
lingford. Their  effect  would  be  good,  except  that  they 
stop  in  a most  awkward  manner  just  below  the  battlement. 
The  belfry  windows  are  hideous,  and  the  tower,  on  a near 
inspection,  is  altogether  poor  and  clumsy  ; yet  it  is  not 
without  effect  in  a distant  view  ; its  low  and  massive  pro- 
portions are  by  no  means  out  of  character  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  church,  and  I am  sure  it  would  be  very 
ill  exchanged  for  a loftier  and  more  elaborate  specimen. 
It  lias  always  struck  me  as  having  somehow  or  other  a 
very  monastic  air  ; from  many  points  of  view  any  one  would 
suppose  it  to  be  central. 

§ 3. — Decay  and  Restoration  of  the  Church. 

I will  conclude  my  subject  by  a brief  account  of  the 
disfigurements  which  the  church  has  undergone  in  later 
times,  and  of  the  efforts  recently  made  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  beauty. 

The  church  of  Dorchester,  as  I before  stated,  was  all 
along  parochial  as  well  as  monastic,  the  nave  belonging  to 
the  parish,  the  choir  and  its  appurtenances  to  the  abbe}r. 
This  was  also  the  case  at  Tewkesbury  ; in  both  cases  doubtless 
the  parochial  portion  alone  would  have  been  left  standing, 
just  as  was  the  case  some  years  later  with  the  collegiate 
church  at  Fotheringhay,  had  not  private  munificence  rescued 
the  conventual  portion  from  destruction.  The  choir,  &c., 
of  Dorchester  Church  was  purchased  for  140/.,  by  Richard 
Beauforest,  of  Dorchester, Gentleman,  (a  relation  most  probably 
of  Abbot  Richard  Beauforest,  who  put  stalls  in  the  choir, 
where  his  brass  remains)  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  the 
parish  by  his  will,  dated  1554,  with  the  curious  proviso 
“ that  the  said  parishioners  shall  not  alter  or  alienate  the 
said  church,  implements,  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof  without 
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the  consent  of  my  heirs  and  executors.”  I must  leave  to 
lawyers  to  decide  the  possibility  of  a future  alienation  of 
the  choir  of  Dorchester  Abbey  ; as  to  the  prohibition  of 
any  alteration,  I am  afraid  I shall  soon  have  to  show  you 
that  here  at  least  the  wills  of  founders  have  not  been  too 
superstitiously  observed. 

The  condition  of  Dorchester  Church  is,  even  now,  very 
deplorable,  and  it  was  still  more  so  when  the  attention  of 
the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  was  first  directed  to  it  in 
1844.  It  had  shared  the  fate  of  almost  every  parochialised 
abbey  church  ; its  size  at  once  exceeding  the  means  of  a 
poor  agricultural  parish  to  maintain,  and  being  also  much 
larger  than  was  actually  necessary  for  church  accommodation, 
the  result  has  been  twofold.  The  wdiole  building  fell  into 
a general  state  of  decay,  and  the  necessit3r,  real  or  supposed, 
of  blocking  off  only  a part  of  so  extensive  a building  for 
purposes  of  divine  service,  has  led  to  those  strange  internal 
divisions  and  partitions,  which  at  a first  visit  altogether  baffle 
the  inquirer  in  his  endeavours  to  make  out  the  original 
arrangements,  singular  enough,  as  we  have  seen,  in  themselves. 

The  part  of  the  church  now  in  use  consists  of  the  choir 
and  aisles,  and  a small  part  of  the  nave,  completely  blocked 
off  to  the  west  and  south  from  the  remainder.  And  within 
the  choir  itself,  its  two  eastern  bays  are  again  screened  off 
to  form  a secondary  chancel.  The  effect  of  these  cross- 
purposes, till  one  gets  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  building, 
is  extremely  puzzling. 

But  besides  all  this,  some  extreme  cases  of  barbarism  had 
taken  place  at  Dorchester.  These  chiefly  concerned  the 
roofs.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  a most  unaccountable 
freak  had  been  practised  ; the  single  high-pitched  roof  had 
been  in  1633  exchanged  for  one  with  a double  ridge,  which, 
while  singularly  ugly,  is,  I should  imagine,  weaker  than  the 
usual  form  ; it  could  not  have  been  any  saving  in  actual 
quantity  of  materials,  though  it  may  possibly  have  allowed 
the  old  ones  to  be  more  extensively  employed  in  the  recon- 
struction. This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
blocking  of  the  west  window.  The  original  gable,  which 
must  have  existed  between  the  nave  and  choir  aisles,  was  also 
lowered,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  inside.  Then,  throughout 
the  choir  and  its  south  aisle,  and  through  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  nave,  the  roofs  had  been  completely  lowered, 
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leaving  only  a small  piece  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which 
still  remains,  and  has  a very  odd  effect.  The  two  eastern 
gables  had  been  destroyed  with  the  roofs  ; this,  in  the  south 
aisle,  had  involved  the  destruction  of  nearly  everything  above 
the  contemplated  vaulting  ; while  in  the  choir  the  loss  was 
still  more  serious,  the  upper  part  of  the  great  east  window 
being  completely  destroyed.  These  were  the  chief  portions 
which  called  for  repair,  besides  numerous  smaller  mutilations 
in  every  part  of  the  building. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844  an  estimate  was  first  made  of  the 
cost  of  the  several  portions  requiring  restoration,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1845  the  energies  of  the  Society  began  to  be 
practically  directed  to  its  accomplishment.  Some  delays 
were  met  with  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  the  parish.  The  church  was  formerly  a peculiar  and 
impropriation  in  private  hands,  but  the  tithes  had  been  sold 
and  dispersed  among  a great  number  of  individuals,  so  that 
there  was  no  one  responsible  Lay  Rector,  and  in  any  case, 
considering  the  curious  tenure  by  which  the  choir  is  held,  it 
might  be  very  doubtful  on  whom  the  repairs  would  legally 
fall.  Resides  this,  the  parish  was  then  a sort  of  ecclesiastical 
oasis,  it  had  no  Ordinary  whatever  ; since  the  sale  of  the 
property  the  impropriation  had  been  divided,  but  the  juris- 
diction had  completely  vanished ; no  Official  of  the  Peculiar 
had  been  appointed  for  years,  so  that  it  Avas  very  doubtful 
whether  there  were  any  legal  churchwardens.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  by  no  means  clear  to  whom  to  apply 
for  the  necessary  permission  to  commence  the  work.  How- 
ever,  the  Perpetual  Curate  and  the  acting  Churchwardens 
entered  zealously  into  the  scheme  ; and  the  gentleman  who 
was  supposed,  if  any  one,  to  be  chargeable  to  the  repairs  of 
the  chancel,  gave  every  facility  in  his  poAver,  which,  in  one 
not  a member  of  the  Church  of  England,  deserves  to  be 
recorded  to  his  great  honour.  Consequently  no  practical 
difficulty  Avas  found.  A subscription  Avas  accordingly  opened, 
collections  were  made  in  the  parish  of  an  amount  most 
creditable  to  one  so  poor,  and  immediately  after  the  long 
vacation,  the  most  necessary  portion  of  the  work,  the  repair 
of  the  sedilia  and  piscina  and  south  AvindoAV  of  the  presbytery, 
AA'as  commenced.  These  Avere  completed  in  March,  1846. 
The  principle  pursued  throughout  has  been  strictly  con- 
servative, a diligent  repair  of  Avhat  remained,  and  careful 
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adaptation  of  what  was  necessarily  new.  In  this  first  portion  of 
the  restoration,  the  only  absolutely  new  work  required  were 
four  finials  and  four  small  statues,  to  have  entirely  omitted 
which  would  have  left  the  sedilia  very  imperfect. 

This  much  being  effected,  the  efforts  of  the  Society  were 
directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  remainder  of  the  presbytery. 
This,  as  involving  a new  roof,  and  the  completion  of  the 
mutilated  east  window,  was  a very  serious  undertaking. 
Little  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  that  the  design  for  the 
east  window  originally  made,  and  of  which  an  engraving  is 
given  in  Mr.  Addington’s  work,  contained  a centre-piece  far 
too  elaborate  for  the  remarkably  bold  work  of  the  tracery 
below.  A question  had  also  been  raised  by  a writer  in  the 
Ecclesiologist,  whether  the  centre-piece  had  ever  been  filled 
with  tracery  at  all.  ’The  Society  then  called  in  Mr.  Harrison 
as  architect,  who,  when  in  Oxford,  had  been  one  of  its  most 
active  members  ; he  at  once  discovered  fragments  showing 
that  the  circle  had  contained  tracery,  and  indeed  enough  to 
ascertain  its  general  character,  and  some  even  of  its  actual 
lines.  But  a fresh  difficulty  was  presented  by  the  extreme 
liberality  of  Mr.  Harrison,  who,  while  willing  to  give  the  work 
all  the  benefit  of  his  skill,  positively  refused  to  act  in  any  but 
a gratuitous  capacity.  As  the  Society  could  not  possibly 
accept  of  his  services  on  those  terms,  this  most  important 
portion  of  the  restoration  was  finally  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Butterfield.  The  design  which  was  the  result  of  his 
investigations,  was  not  quite  identical  with  Mr.  Harrison’s, 
though  both  preserved  the  same  appropriate  character  of 
great  width  and  boldness  in  the  piercings.  In  one  respect 
Mr.  Butterfield’s  completion  of  the  window  appears  to  me 
open  to  very  great  doubt  and  criticism  ; he  has  made  the 
circle  not  complete,  but  flowing  into  the  lines  of  the  arch. 
I do  not  remember  that  the  remaining  fragments  gave  any 
grounds  for  supposing  that  so  unusual  and  unpleasing  an 
arrangement,  one  in  this  window  peculiarly  inappropriate, 
formed  part  of  the  original  design.  I strongly  opposed  this 
freak — for  it  is  nothing  more — at  the  time  ; but  1 believe  I 
may  truly  say  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  our  restoration  liable 
to  any  serious  objection. 

While  these  negotiations  were  pending,  the  restoration  of 
a smaller  portion  was  actually  effected.  This  was  the  Jesse 
window,  which  was  a mere  case  of  repair,  involving  no 
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original  work.  Indeed  two  places  where  the  design  was 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  no  more  could  be  done  than  guess 
at  the  subjects,  have  been  left  in  their  mutilated  state.  These 
appear  to  have  represented  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
Crucifixion  ] but  as  there  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
an  appropriate  design,  they  have,  I believe,  without  any 
formal  intention,  been  left  in  their  former  state  to  this  day. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that,  as  their  destruction  was 
clearly  the  result  of  a formal  purpose,  and  not  of  mere  decay 
or  negligence,  it  forms  a portion  of  the  history  of  the  fabric, 
and,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  repaired. 

The  east  window  was  commenced  about  May  1846,  the 
stone  and  timber  work  was  completed  by  June,  1847,  and 
the  glazing  of  the  window,  and  the  necessary  fittings  of 
the  presbytery  were  accomplished  during  the  course  of  the 
same  year.  The  work  of  restoration,  like  the  original  work 
of  erection,  has  been  very  slowly  carried  on,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  very  small  amount  of  funds  at  our  disposal ; for  as 
subscriptions  continued  to  drop  in,  though  slowly,  it  was 
thought  better,  ou  many  grounds,  to  keep  something  going- 
on,  than  to  stop  and  recommence.  But  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  for  more  than7  two  years  nothing  has  been  done  at 
all ; the  small  amount  raised  has  been  quite  exhausted  by 
the  restoration  of  the  sedilia  and  windows,  and  the  erection 
of  the  portion  of  roof  rendered  necessary  by  the  opening 
the  head  of  the  east  window.  About  twenty  feet  of  the 
eastern  part  has  been  raised  to  its  original  pitch,  and  this, 
on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  timbers  required,  has 
been  the  most  costly  portion  of  the  undertaking.  Yet  the 
roof  is  a very  simple  one,  a mere  pointed  cradle-roof,  and, 
from  want  of  funds,  we  were  most  reluctantly  compelled  to 
have  it  plastered  between  the  rafters,  and  to  employ  slates — 
Stonesfield  slates  however — instead  of  lead  as  the  external 
covering.  This  roof,  however,  plain  as  it  is,  is  one  capable 
of  admitting  any  amount  of  future  enrichment  in  the  way  of 
panelling. 

I shall  not  be  surprised  if  I am  asked  why,  while  we  were 
able  to  accomplish  only  such  a small  part  of  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  building,  a large  sum  was  spent  on  the  luxury 
of  modern  stained  glass  for  the  head  of  the  east  window. 
I believe  I may  safely  say  that  no  part  of  the  general 
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restoration  fund  would  ever  have  been  devoted  to  such  an 
v<TT€pov  7 -porepov  kind  of  proceeding.  The  little  we  had  at  our 
disposal  was  all  expended  on  substantial  restoration.  But  as 
this  glass  was  an  individual  gift,  we  could  not  too  narrowly 
investigate  whether  the  discretion  of  the  donors  had  been 
equal  to  their  liberality. 

Five  years  ago  I certainly  expected  more  to  have  been 
done  for  Dorchester  church  than  has  been  done  up  to  this 
time.  The  exertions  made  on  the  spot  are  beyond  all  praise  ; 
but  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  the  University  and 
county  at  large  has  been  far  less  than  might  have  been 
reasonably  looked  for,  when  we  consider  the  architectural 
splendour  of  the  building,  its  historical  associations,  its 
peculiarly  unfortunate  and  helpless  state  at  the  present  day. 
Yet  we  have  done  something ; it  is  not  a small  matter  to 
have  restored  that  wonderful  and  unique  east  window  to  its 
original  proportions,  a change  the  extent  of  which  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  it  in  its  former  state 
of  mutilation.  And  I think  we  may  fairly  say  that  what  we 
have  done  we  have  done  well  ; the  execution  everywhere 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  several  contractors,  and 
shows  that  in  mere  workmanship  at  least  we  are  in  nowise 
behind  our  ancestors.  Still  it  would  have  been  more  grati- 
fying could  I have  concluded  the  architectural  history  of 
Dorchester  otherwise  than  by  stating  that  the  work  of  repair 
has  as  yet  been  extended  hardly  more  than  twenty  feet  from 
the  east  wall,  and  that  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  still 
remains  in  a state  which  I believe  is  positively  dangerous. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 
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P.S.  I have  great  pleasure  in  adding  to  my  account  of 
Dorchester  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Jcwitt.  The  theory 
it  contains  had  not  occurred  or  been  mentioned  to  me  when 
I last  visited  Dorchester  ; but,  speaking  from  memory,  I 
should  sav  that,  while  Mr.  Jewitt’s  view  of  the  use  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  aisle  and  of  the  chamber  which  must 
have  existed  over  it,  is  extremely  probable,  I do  not  think 
it  proves  that  this  chapel  ever  existed  in  a complete  state 
before  the  aisle  was  added.  The  east  end  is  certainly  of 
earlier  character  than  the  rest,  but  this  is  just  the  same 
phenomenon  which  we  have  seen  in  the  north  aisle,  and 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  prove  more  than  that  it  was  actually 
built  first,  not  that  it  formed  part  of  quite  another  design. 
Such  an  addition  to  the  choir  as  Mr.  Jewitt  imagines,  would 
surely  be  very  anomalous. 


“ Hi:ai:>in’gton,  Oxford, 

March  31,  1852. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ My  idea  of  the  south  aisle  of  Dorchester  Church  is,  that  the 
eastern  portion,  as  far  as  where  the  vaulting  shafts  extend  internally,  is  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  choir  aisle,  and  of  the  same  date  as  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  nave  aisle,  both  being  but  little  later  than  the 
north  aisle.  I write  only  from  memory,  but  will,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
give  you  my  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

“ The  windows  at  the  east  end  of  this  aisle  have  Geometrical  tracery 
(though  of  rather  later  character  than  that  of  the  north  aisle  windows), 
while  those  on  the  south  side  have  Intersecting  tracery.  The  angle  stair- 
turret  with  its  internal  doorway,  and  the  piscina,  are  of  the  same  date,  as 
are  also  the  vaulting  shafts,  and  the  wall  as  far  as  the  first  buttress  shown 
on  the  plan.  This  will  be  further  proved  by  observing  the  different 
thickness  of  the  wall  in  this  part,  and  that  this  difference  is  exactly 
co-extensive  with  the  remains  of  groining  in  the  interior.  There  is 
likewise  on  this  part  a buttress  which,  though  it  ranges  in  its  upper  part 
exactly  with  the  rest,  does  not,  like  the  rest,  reach  the  ground,  and 
consequently  does  not  appear  in  the  plan. 

“ All  these  reasons  induce  me  to  think  that  this  portion  of  the  present 
aisle  was  either  built,  or  intended  to  be  built,  as  a chapel ; that  it  had  its 
east  end  terminating  in  a gable,  as  the  two  square-headed  windows  above 
the  others  clearly  point  out  ; that  the  chapel  itself  was  groined  ; and  that 
the  staircase  led  to  an  upper  room  which  was  appropriated  to  the  officiating 
priest,  and  which  the  two  square  windows  above-mentioned  were  intended 
to  light.  This  was  a not  unusual  arrangement,  and  the  situation  of  the 
doorway  between  the  altar  and  the  piscina,  seems  to  favour  the  idea  of  this 
being  the  use  of  the  room. 

“ I imagine  that  this  design  was  afterwards  abandoned  or  altered,  and 
the  chapel  thrown  into  part  of  a new  aisle,  and  in  order  to  give  an 
uniformity  to  it,  the  turret  buttresses  were  copied,  and  one  of  the  new 
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windows  (which  have  Intersecting  tracery)  inserted  in  the  chapel,  where 
probably  a Geometrical  window  had  formerly  existed. 

“ The  beautiful  buttress  at  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  nave  aisle,  seems  to 
have  been  begun  at  the  same  time  as  the  chapel,  though  the  nave  aisle 
was  not  built  until  after  the  choir  aisle  was  completed. 

“ I have  written  the  above  hasty  remarks  at  your  request,  but  merely 
intend  them  as  suggestions  for  your  consideration. 

“ I remain.  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

“0.  JEWITT. 

“E.  A.  Fkeeman,  Esq.” 
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TO  THE 


RIGHT  HON.  EARL  OF  ELDON, 

D C.  L.  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD, 

PATRON 

OF  THE 

OXFORD  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


MY  LORD, 

I beg  to  be  permitted  to  address  to  your  Lordship  as  a 
very  attached  member,  and  a liberal  benefactor,  of  this 
University,  and,  farther,  as  I am  told,  a lover  and  patron 
of  Art  in  all  its  branches,  the  following  observations  on  the 
subject  treated  of  in  the  accompanying  pamphlet. 

Your  Lordship  was  informed,  by  the  gentlemen  who  had 
the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you,  yesterday,  at  the  Lodgings 
of  the  Warden  of  New  College,  that  we  are  intending  to 
establish  in  Oxford,  in  connexion  with  the  Randolph  and 
Taylor  Gallery  now  nearly  completed,  a kind  of  Institute 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  Theory  of  Art ; 
and  that  we  hope  to  be  able,  in  no  long  time,  to  bring  this 
department  of  knowledge,  indirectly  at  least,  within  the 
sphere  of  our  ordinary  University  teaching. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  one,  and,  perhaps,  the  main  reason 
why  so  few,  comparatively,  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  ex- 
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pend  any  considerable  part  of  their  large  incomes  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  native  art,  (which,  by  a recent  experiment,  has 
been  proved  to  be  greater  in  amount , and  of  a higher  order , 
than  any  one  had,  previously,  dared  to  suppose,)  is,  that, 
during  their  residence  at  the  University,  they  are  not  made 
acquainted  with  the  theoretical  principles  of  Art , so  far  as 
these  principles  have  been  completely  ascertained  and  de- 
fined, and  are,  therefore,  capable  of  being  made  a branch  of 
early  education.  Tn  what  sense,  and  to  what  extent,  the 
principles  of  Art  admit  of  being  synthetically  and  systemati- 
cally taught , I have  endeavoured  to  explain,  though  only 
very  imperfectly,  in  the  following  Paper,  which  was  read  by 
myself  before  the  Members  of  the  Ashmolean  Society,  at 
their  meeting  held  December  4th,  1843.  For  further  infor- 
mation concerning  the  abstract  and  general  treatment  of 
Art , I must  refer  your  Lordship  to  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  among  the  ancients  ; and,  among  the  moderns, 
to  the  works  of  a long  series  of  very  able  writers  in  Ger- 
many, extending,  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  down 
to  the  present  time,  where  your  Lordship  will  find  the 
whole  doctrine  concerning  Art  regarded  as  a branch  of 
Philosophy,  more  fully  and  more  accurately  explained.  I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that,  in  this  country,  the 
philosophy  of  Art  has  not  received  that  degree  of  attention 
which  its  intrinsic  interest  and  value  would  fairly  seem  to 
deserve. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  whole  volume  of  Science  a 
more  important  chapter  than  that  which  undertakes  to  deter- 
mine, on  a priori  grounds  and  reasonings,  the  true  form  and 
character  of  all  genuine  Art — wdiich,  by  a metaphysical 
examination  of  the  materials  or  means  afforded  by  Nature, 
(and  out  of  which  Art  skilfully  elaborates,  by  a process 
of  her  own,  her  miracles  of  beauty,)  is  able  to  enumerate, 
beforehand,  all  the  distinct  kinds  or  branches  of  Art — 
which,  again,  partly  by  a profound  analysis  of  man’s  com- 
plex nature,  and  partly  by  a comprehensive  and  inductive 
survey  of  the  productions  of  Art,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
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countries,  lias  succeeded  in  authenticating  all  those  fixed 
and  invariable  lazes,  or  types,  to  which  every  thing  that  is 
perfect  in  Art  is  found  to  be  conformable — which,  lastly, 
teaches  us  the  true  final  end,  and  what  may  be  not  impro- 
perly designated  as  the  Mission  of  Art ; the  use,  namely, 
which  Art  was  intended  by  the  Almighty  to  serve  in  his 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  or  spiritual  universe.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  thoroughly  studied  this 
grand  theme,  not  to  be  persuaded  of  the  great  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  profession  of  an  Artist ; or  to  fail  to  have 
his  mind  occupied  by  a high  conception  of  the  Educational 
value  of  Art,  as  a great  means,  like  Science  mid  Religion, 
by  which  a nation  s character  is  elevated  and  ennobled. 

Now,  as  the  truths  or  principles  which  I have  thus  sum- 
marily stated,  and  which  constitute  what  is  called  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Art,  are  in  their  nature  definite  and  determinate, 
and  capable,  therefore,  of  being  taught,  I am  of  opinion  that 
the  teaching  of  them  ought  to  form  a part  of  the  early  edu- 
cation of  the  members  of  our  higher  classes,  in  order  that 
they  may  become  qualified  to  be  the  enlightened  patrons  of 
the  artists  of  their  native  land  ; and  that  such  of  them  as 
may  be  called  to  be  statesmen  may  be  thus  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  the  high  position  in  which  they  are 
placed,  to  protect  and  encourage  the  Art  of  their  country. 
It  is  not,  we  may  confidently  affirm,  from  any  lack  of  natu- 
ral genius  in  her  children  that  England  does  not  at  the 
present  time  occupy  in  Art  the  same  exalted  station  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  which  she,  confessedly  and  indisput- 
ably, holds  in  science  and  in  arms,  in  literature,  in  politics, 
and  in  religion.  It  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
a more  general,  as  well  as  a more  generous,  patronage  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  our  aristocracy  ; and  especially  to 
the  absence,  in  England,  of  that  concentrated  and  effectual 
and  permanent  patronage,  which  nothing  but  royalty,  and 
the  appliances  of  parliament,  can  afford. 

We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  hope  that  a new  and 
more  auspicious  era  is  fust  now  about  to  commence,  as 
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far  as  concerns  the  Art  of  this  country.  I have  referred, 
in  my  paper,  to  the  building  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  appointment  of  a Commission  for  the 
Fine  Arts,  as  connected  with  the  same.  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  two  great  events, 
which  the  present  generation  of  British  Artists  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  witness  ; and  which  are  destined,  as  they  and 
others  hope,  to  form  a memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of 
British  Art.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  several  of  the 
leading  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  yvith  whom  1 have 
conversed  on  this  interesting  subject,  that  the  appointment, 
by  royal  authority,  of  Professors  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
two  universities,  who  should  have  for  their  special  object, 
the  general  diffusion,  among  the  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
of  a knowledge  of  the  theory  of  Art,  its  history  and  its  prin- 
ciples, would  be  by  far  the  most  effectual  and  successful 
mode  of  promoting  the  interests  of  Art  in  this  country. 

I am  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  institution  of  the 
Society,  of  which  your  Lordship  has  consented  to  become 
the  Patron,  will  be  followed,  at  no  remote  period,  and 
in  the  way  of  natural,  or  even  necessary,  consequence, 
by  the  addition,  to  our  existing  machinery  for  education,  of 
these  Professorships,  which,  in  my  paper,  I trust,  I have 
proved  to  be  necessary  to  remove  a positive  and  notorious 
defect  in  our  university  system,  and,  in  some  degree,  even 
in  our  national  character. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 
your  Lordship’s  obedient  humble  servant, 

RICHARD  GllESWELL. 


Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
June  22nd,  1844. 


ON  EDUCATION 


IN  THE 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ART. 


I HAVE  undertaken  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Ashmolean  Society  to  a subject 
interesting  and  curious  in  itself,  and  of  considerable 
academical,  or  rather  national,  importance  ; the  ques- 
tion, namely,  of  the  possibility  of  the  early  educa- 
tion of  the  members  of  our  higher  classes  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Art. 

I am  desirous  to  afford  to  certain  persons  here 
present,  and  known  to  be  conversant  with  the  de- 
tails of  one  or  more  of  the  arts,  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinion  concerning  a delicate  and 
difficult  problem  which  proposes  to  determine,  in 
what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  Art  admits  of  being 
made,  like  the  other  two  more  important  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge,  Religion  and  Science,  a 
branch  of  education — in  other  words,  how  far  its 
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principles  have  been  so  completely  ascertained  and 
defined  as  to  be  a proper  subject  of  synthetic  and 
systematic  teaching.  In  bringing  this  question  be- 
fore a society  established  for  the  promotion  of  phy- 
sical science,  I shall  feel  myself  obliged  to  consider 
it  rather  on  metaphysical  and  philosophical  grounds 
than  on  purely  sesthetical  ones. 

This  will,  of  course,  cause  my  present  communi- 
cation to  be  less  interesting  than  it  would  be  if  I 
were  permitted,  or  rather  (I  ought  to  say)  qualified 
to  treat  the  subject  of  Art  in  such  a way  as  an 
artist  might  naturally  be  expected  to  consider  it. 

I need  scarcely  remark,  by  way  of  preparation, 
that  every  system  of  education  which  professes  to 
be  complete,  ought  to  be  coextensive  with  the  whole 
of  man’s  complex  nature  ; and  ought  therefore  to 
embrace  the  subjects  of  Religion,  Science,  and  Art; 
such  being,  obviously,  the  only  real  causes  either  of 
personal  excellence  in  an  individual,  or  of  power 
and  greatness  in  a nation. 

Why  the  conditions  of  all  human  perfection  are 
these  three,  and  none  other,  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  considers  that  education  in  religion  is  only 
another  name  for  the  cultivation  of  man’s  spiritual 
nature;  (his  moral  and  religious  capabilities,  name- 
ly ;)  that  science  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
progressive  evolution  or  developeinent  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  either  considered  abstractedly  in 
themselves,  or  as  engaged  in  subduing  to  human 
uses  and  purposes  all  the  various  forms  of  matter ; 
and  lastly,  that  Art  also  is,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle,  an  integral  part  of  the  rational 
soul  ; one  of  the  modes  of  ap6cs  Xoy^ — -Egis  per'a 
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Xoycv  a?.Yjdovf  notrjTiKy] — and  that  it  is  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing, out  of  materials  furnished,  primarily,  by  the 
senses,  according  to  certain  fixed  types  of  its  own, 
all  the  infinitely  varied  kinds  and  forms  of  beauty. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  all  education  naturally 
arranges  itself  under  the  three  heads  of  Religion 
(including  Morals,)  Philosophy  or  Science,  and  Art. 

The  observations  which  I have  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  Education  in  Art,  (and  which  are  offered 
more  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information  than 
of  giving  it,)  will  be  to  the  following  effect.  I 
shall  first  make  some  general  remarks  on  certain 
miscellaneous  questions  connected  with  Art,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
theory  or  philosophy  of  A.rt ; I shall  endeavour  to 
prove,  in  the  second  place,  that  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge has,  of  late  years,  been  almost  entirely  ne- 
glected in  England,  as  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries ; and  I shall,  in  the  third  place,  venture  to 
suggest  a particular  measure  or  plan,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  members  of  this  society,  which  I 
do  not  expect  to  be  put  in  execution,  in  all  or  most 
of  its  details;  but  which  I think  calculated  to 
remedy  what  I consider  a great  defect  in  our  English 
Education,  and  even  in  our  national  character. 

I may  remark,  on  the  first  head,  that  we  should 
be  led  to  suppose,  a priori,  that  as  long  as  the 
impressions  made  upon  our  senses,  (more  particu- 
larly, the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,)  remain  the 
same  ; and  as  long  as  the  imagination,  which  com- 
bines into  a mysterious  kind  of  unity  our  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  powers,  remains  the  same, 
and  subject  to  the  same  la'ws,  so  long  the  principles 
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of  Art  must  remain  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

It  is,  accordingly,  maintained  by  philosophers  of  the 
highest  authority,  that  there  is  no  part  of  our  know- 
ledge, (with  the  exception  only  of  the  mathematics,) 
more  definite  or  more  certain,  and  therefore  more 
capable  of  being  dogmatically  taught,  than  that 
which  determines  the  invariable  lines  which  apply 
at  once  to  all  the  branches  of  Art. 

In  this  respect,  the  case  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  the  useful  arts.  These 
latter,  as  is  well  known,  depend  entirely  on  the 
physical  sciences.  They  are,  therefore,  in  a state 
of  perpetual  progress  and  improvement ; and  it  is 
easily  conceivable  that  a single  discovery  of  very 
great  importance,  (for  instance,  of  a moving  power 
more  economical  than  steam,)  might,  in  a very  short 
time,  cause  a complete  change  in  all  or  most  of 
these  creations  of  human  industry  or  skill. 

No  such  revolution,  however,  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  (in  those  quiet  kingdoms,  namely, 
in  which  the  Queen  of  beauty  reigns,)  because  they 
depend,  almost  entirely,  upon  that  which  is  within 
the  human  mind,  and  only,  in  a small  degree,  upon 
that  which  is  external  to  it.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  stability  of  character,  that  the  principles  of 
Art  are  peculiarly  proper  to  form  the  subject 
matter  of  education,  which,  without  something  of 
fixedness  and  uniformity,  cannot  be  carried  to  any 
great  degree  of  perfection  ; while  the  infinite  variety 
of  external  form  which  Art  assumes,  according  to 
climate,  national  character,  and  other  causes,  is  cal- 
culated to  engage  and  captivate  the  human  mind, 
more  particularly  at  that  period  of  life  when  the 
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work  of  education  is  still  in  the  course  of  being 
completed. 

I cannot  undertake,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
enumerate  all,  or  even  the  most  important,  of  those 
laws  concerning  Art,  which  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  completely  established;  and  the  aggregate 
of  which  constitutes  what  is  called  the  philosophy 
of  Art.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  enter  upon  a profound  analysis  of  Art,  as 
concerns  its  essence  or  nature,  its  means,  and  its 
final  end — and  even  to  give  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  forms  of  the  beautiful,  with  which  Art  is  so 
closely  connected.  The  questions  which  I shall 
now  attempt  to  discuss  will  be  only  preparatory  to 
such  an  inquiry  ; and  will  be,  for  the  most  part, 
external  to  the  sphere  of  Art,  properly  so  called. 

I may  remark,  then,  in  the  first  place,  concerning 
the  nun/her  of  the  arts  essentially  distinct  from 
each  other,  that  it  is  absolutely  fixed  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  in  the  constitution  of  man.  All  the 
creations  of  art  are  derived,  as  I stated  above,  from 
materials  contained,  indeed,  within  the  mind  of  man, 
but  capable  also  of  being  represented  by  certain 
external  means.  Now  if  any  one  will  turn  his 
attention  inward  upon  himself,  and  examine  ac- 
curately all  the  objects  of  his  consciousness,  he 
will  find  them  to  be  of  three  kinds,  and  of  three 
kinds  only;  either  the  impressions  produced  upon 
him  from  without,  through  some  one  or  other  of 
his  five  senses — principally  through  the  sense  of 
sight,  and  therefore  commonly  called  images — or 
secondly,  emotions  ; those  affections,  namely,  which 
are  sometimes  perceived  to  be  consequent  upon  these 
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impressions,  and  sometimes  evidently  owe  their  origin 
to  other  causes : or,  thirdly,  ideas,  which  are  obvi- 
ously the  creations  of  our  purely  intellectual  nature. 
The  natural  and  instinctive  representation  of  the 
first  kind  of  affections,  is  by  means  of  certain 
forms  and  colours  existing  in  space,  external  to  our- 
selves, and  serving  as  the  foundation  of  all  the 
arts  of  design;  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Paint- 
ing : the  almost  involuntary  expression  of  the  se- 
cond is  in  the  way  of  intonation,  the  elements  of 
which  exist,  not  in  space,  but  in  time — not  without 
us,  but  within  us — and  are  found  to  correspond  with 
the  course  of  our  emotions  ; thus  giving  rise  to  the 
Musical  Art : the  natural  expression,  in  the  third 
place,  of  our  ideas,  is  in  the  way  of  articulation; 
articulate  speech  being,  as  has  been  completely 
proved  by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  by  other 
German  writers,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
possession  of  reason,  combined,  as  it  is,  in  man, 
with  the  apparatus  of  the  voice  and  the  sense  of 
hearing.  Poetry,  therefore,  which  is  the  form  that 
Art  gives  to  articulate  speech,  is  the  most  spiritual 
of  all  the  arts,  both  for  other  reasons,  and  because 
its  elements  are  spiritual,  namely,  ideas.  It  appears, 
from  the  preceding  statement,  that  we  cannot  ima- 
gine the  arts  to  be  either  more  in  number,  or  fewer, 
than  three.  I may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the 
forms  of  pure  science  are  also  three  : first,  the 
science  of  geometry,  the  science  of  pure  space, 
which,  under  the  names  of  perspective,  drawing,  &c. 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  painting,  and  the  other 
arts  of  design  ; secondly,  the  science  of  pure  num- 
ber, or,  (which  is  considered  to  be  the  same  thing,)  of 
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pure  time — the  science  of  arithmetic,  namely,  which 
is  the  sole  foundation  on  which  all  the  abstract  laws 
of  music  depend;  and,  lastly,  the  science  of  motion, 
change,  life,  &c.  &c.  all  which  phenomena  are 
necessary  to  be  perfectly  understood,  before  we  can 
hope  to  be  able  to  explain  fully  the  nature  of  the 
mysterious  processes  of  articulate  speech.  This 
science,  which  is  one  of  great  extent  and  of  vast 
importance,  has  not  yet  been  completely  explored  or 
developed,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the  simplest 
kind  of  motion,  locomotion,  namely,  and  the  action  of 
mechanical  forces.  The  laws  of  chemistry,  and  of 
the  vital  principle,  of  organization,  that  is  to  say, 
have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a scientific  form ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  this  will  eventually  be 
the  case. 

Not  only,  however,  are  the  materials  of  art  thus 
accurately  and  absolutely  defined  in  number  and 
kind ; but  the  nature  of  the  process  which  takes 
place  in  the  mind  of  every  artist  is  perfectly  uni- 
form ; as  might,  indeed,  be  inferred,  from  what 
Aristotle  says  concerning  art  in  general  : VE an  Se 
Tt'/yY)  naca  7 itpi  yeveaiv  kou  to  koli  Qexpeiv,  onx$ 

a'j  yenYjT on  t t tuv  iv^eycjfxet/xv  kcu  tivai  kou  frj  tivaC  kou  xv 
V]  apy})  ev  tco  tiqiovvti,  aAAa  fj.vj  ev  tx  TKjUjvfvx.  In  the 
case  of  all  artists  alike,  there  is  the  same  occasion 
for  a certain  tiupvia,  natural  genius,  namely,  or  ta- 
lent ; as  also  for  certain  intervals  of  extraordinary 
inspiration,  by  which  the  creative  powers  of  this 
very  important  virtue  of  the  soul  are  stimulated  and 
directed,  more  particularly  during  the  two  first  pro- 
cesses in  the  production  of  every  work  of  art,  com- 
monly called  the  invention  and  the  composition.  It 
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is  only  when  the  time  arrives  for  the  third  stage  in 
the  process,  the  practical  execution,  namely,  of  what 
has  been  thus  completely  designed,  called  in  German, 
(by  a most  significant  name,  Ausfiihrung,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  an  internal  operation  by  means  of  form, 
tone,  or  the  living  word,)  that  artists  really  begin 
to  differ  from  each  other.  I might  easily  prove, 
however,  that  where  different  arts  appear  to  be 
entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  they  are  still  held 
together,  if  not  by  relations  of  direct  resemblance, 
yet  by  certain  laws  of  analogy,  which  plainly  shew 
that  all  the  three  branches  of  art  are  united  toge- 
ther by  an  indissoluble  chain.  It  would  engage  me 
too  long  if  I were  to  endeavour  to  prove  this  of  all 
the  arts,  and  I shall,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  two 
of  the  number,  Painting,  namely,  and  Music  ; and 
will,  for  that  purpose,  proceed  to  compare  a picture 
with  a musical  composition. 

The  elements  of  a perfect  picture  naturally  admit 
of  being  referred  to  three  heads.  The  first  compre- 
hends every  thing  that  can  be  expressed  by  the  most 
perfect  outline  or  sketch,  (including,  wholly  or  par- 
tially, what  is  usually  stated  separately,  under  the 
names  of  invention,  composition,  and  drawing). 
This  kind  of  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  form.  Why 
one  line,  or  one  combination  of  lines,  is  so  much 
more  beautiful  than  another,  is  a mystery,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  explained  on  rational  grounds. 
It  is  a well  known  fact  that  when  a painter’s  mind 
is  completely  occupied  by  the  idea  of  a particular 
figure,  his  hand,  if  previously  trained  by  practice,  is 
instinctively  guided  to  represent  it  on  canvass.  The 
line  of  beauty  is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  being 
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drawn  by  any  mechanical  means,  like  the  circle,  or 
any  one  of  the  conic  sections.  We  may  say  of  it, 
as  a matter  of  certainty,  that  it  is  not,  like  other 
innumerable  curves  of  the  higher  orders,  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  an  algebraic  equation.  The  reason 
is,  that  every  mathematical  line  is  absolutely  and 
entirely  determined  by  its  equation,  whereas,  in 
a perfect  picture,  every  line,  though  conformable  to 
a certain  typical  idea,  and  so  far  fixed,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  external  representative  of  the  free 
creative  spirit  of  an  artist. 

How  much  meaning  may  be  contained  in  a single 
line,  is  evident,  from  a very  interesting  anecdote 
concerning  two  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity, 
Apelles,  namely,  and  Protogenes,  found  in  the 
thirty-fifth  book  of  Pliny,  and  translated  as  follows 
by  Mr.  Haydon,  in  the  article  on  painting,  written 
by  him  for  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopoedia 
Britannica.  “ Protogenes  lived  at  Rhodes,  and 
Apelles  sailed  to  see  him.  Having  landed,  he  called, 
and  found  the  artist  ‘ not  at  home.’  Being  shewn 
by  an  old  woman  into  his  painting  room,  he  found 
a tablet  with  its  wax  ground  ready  for  a picture, 
and  taking  up  a brush,  drew  an  exquisite  line  in 
colours  down  the  tablet.  Protogenes  having  re- 
turned was  shewn  what  had  happened  ; and  con- 
templating the  beauty  of  the  form,  he  said,  it  must 
be  Apelles,  as  nobody  else  could  draw  so  perfect 
a work.  He  then  took  the  brush  and  drew  another 
line  still  more  refined,  saying,  ‘ If  the  stranger  call 
again,  shew  him  this,  and  say  that  it  is  what  he 
is  seeking.’  Apelles  returned,  and  blushing  to  see 
himself  outdone,  again  took  a brush,  and  drew  a 
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third  line,  ( tertio  colore  tineas  secuit,)  leaving 
nothing  to  be  exceeded  in  refinement,  ( nullum  re- 
linquens  amptias  subtilitati  locum).  Protogenes 
when  he  saw  this  immediately  sought  his  visitor, 
saying,  that  he  could  carry  the  line  no  further. 
The  tablet,  with  these  lines  upon  it,  was  considered 
by  all  the  Greek  artists  as  a miracle  of  drawing. 
After  the  death  of  Apelles  and  Protogenes,  and  the 
conquest  of  Rhodes  by  the  Romans,  it  was  pre- 
served in  the  palace  of  the  Csesars  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pliny,  containing  nothing 
but  three  fleeting  lines,  (ires  tineas  visum  effu- 
gientes ,)  and  yet  superior  to  all  that  was  to  be 
found  in  the  finest  works.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
burnt  at  the  destruction  of  the  palace.” 

The  second  and  third  elements  of  a perfect  pic- 
ture are,  of  course,  light  and  shade,  (by  which 
depth  and  distance  are  given  to  a plane  surface,) 
and  colour.  On  these  three  causes  of  the  perfection 
of  a picture,  I have  not  space  to  say  anything  fur- 
ther, than  merely  to  remark,  that  grace  is  supposed 
to  depend,  principally,  on  the  first,  on  outline, 
namely,  as  in  the  paintings  of  Raffaelle  ; or  energy 
and  sublimity,  as  in  those  of  Michael  Angelo — that 
expression  is  mainly  attributed  to  the  second,  as 
in  the  paintings  of  Corregio,  Murillo,  and  Rem- 
brandt— and  lastly,  life  and  reality  and  general 
effect  to  the  third,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paintings  of 
Rubens  ; or  rather  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Vero- 
nese, and  the  other  painters  of  the  Venetian  school. 

I must  now  proceed  to  a similar  analysis  of  Music 
into  its  elementary  principles.  Before,  however,  I 
do  this,  I will  give  the  reasons  of  philosophy,  why 
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an  art  of  music  is  possible.  Aristotle,  in  the  thir- 
teenth hook  of  his  metaphysics,  assigns  as  the  e/'S^ 
tov  saXov,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  necessary  con- 
ditions ot  art,  T a|/V,  KOU  CVlX[XtTpia)/,  Kai  1(J  dlpl<7  fAtVOV. 
I must,  therefore,  shew  that  each  one  of  these 
three  conditions  applies  to  the  subject  of  sound; 
and  it  will  he  convenient  to  begin  with  the  last 
of  them. 

Sound  is  made  definite  (■fi'ruJvov)  in  each  of  three 
different  ways.  Iji  the  first  place,  the  whole  sphere 
of  musical  sounds  is  accurately  defined  in  extent  ; 
partly  by  the  nature  of  things,  (the  law  of  vibra- 
tions, namely,)  and  partly  by  the  organization  of 
the  human  sense  of  hearing,  which  is  able  to  per- 
ceive a musical  character  in  all  vibrations,  beginning 
with  16  in  a second,  and  extending  to  16,384  times 
in  a second.  Sound  is  made  still  more  definite,  in  a 
second  way,  by  the  fact  that  this  entire  range  of 
sound  is  divided  into  ten  intervals  or  octaves, 
each  one  the  replicate,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  other. 
All  the  possible  varieties  of  sound  occur  in  each 
octave — in  passing,  for  instance,  from  16  vibrations 
to  32 — from  32  to  64 — from  64  to  128,  and  so  on 
through  the  series  of  numbers,  256 — 512 — 1024 — 
2048 — 1096 — 8192 — 16384.  Again,  sound  is  made 
absolutely  definite  in  a third  nay.  In  each  of  these 
ten  intervals,  besides  the  octave,  also  called  the 
S/a  TraA'v,  and  measured  by  the  ratio  1:2,  there 
are  two  other  fixed  intervals,  the  S/a  Avre  and  the 
S<a  Tfcc> apccv,  in  which  the  ratios  of  the  vibrations  are 
2:3  and  3:4  respectively  ; these  being,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  and  all  the  ancient 
musicians,  the  only  true  conchords. 
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Again,  I may  remark  with  respect  to  the  second 
condition  of  art,  as  stated  by  Aristotle,  that  all  the 
parts  of  this  entire  range  or  sphere  of  sound,  both 
the  fixed  intervals  mentioned  above,  and  the  variable 
ones,  (on  which  latter  the  distinctions  of  music, 
called  yev/j , or  scales — the  diatonic,  namely,  the  chro- 
matic and  enharmonic  depend,)  are  made  commen- 
surate with  each  other  by  means  of  a natural  mea- 
sure of  a fixed  and  determinate  value.  This  mea- 
sure, which  is  called  a tone , is  that  interval  which 
the  ear  perceives  to  exist  between  the  newe  and 
the  o/a  Teo-o-afwv  intervals — according  to  the  definition 
of  Aristoxenus, — ’Ictti  irq  t ovos,  y]  txv  TrpxTwv  a vy.<j>u>vxv 
Kara  fiytOoi  hcupopd — or,  in  somewhat  more  intel- 
ligible language,  x to  TievTe  tov  iiid.  t ea&apxv  pui^ov. 

The  third  reason  why  an  art  of  music  is  possible 
is,  that  all  the  parts  of  sound  are  obviously  capable 
of  a very  great  variety  of  arrangements , (ra£e<?, 

< 7-^YjfjLaTa , crvaTYifAoiTa,)  different  from  each  other  in  re- 
spect of  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony — in  those 
particulars,  which  constitute  all  the  elementary 
principles  of  music  ; and  concerning  which  I shall 
now  proceed  to  shew  that  they  are  analogous,  re- 
spectively, to  the  abovementioned  elements  of  a 
painting,  form , light  and  shade,  and  colour. 

Rhythm,  which  in  modern  systems  is  called  tact, 
or  time,  is  to  time  what  outline  or  figure  is  to 
space.  This  is  implied  in  the  definition  of  rhythm, 
as  given  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  musicians, 
and  as  applying  to  each  of  three  kinds  of  subjects, 
articulation,  namely,  intonation,  and  gesticulation, 
the  primary  or  rudimentary  forms  of  poetry,  music, 
and  the  plastic  art.  'Pv6fio(  ean  yoow<;  & lYipYifivoi 
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v7tq  rj  /x(\ov£,  y)  KL]/Y]a(U){,  Kara,  t tva  Taljtv  cvpiafivYjv 

\oy  co. 

In  the  ancient  treatises  concerning  pvBp.oTrotia 
some  of  which  are  still  extant,  we  have  what  may 
be  not  improperly  called  an  art , or  artificial  system 
of  time,  (xpovov  t iyv^v.)  From  them  we  learn  that 
the  ancient  Greeks,  over  and  above  the  binary  and 
ternary  measures  of  time,  to  which  the  moderns, 
without  any  cause  in  nature,  have  confined  them- 
selves, and  which  are  called,  in  systems  of  music, 
common  and  triple  time,  had  also  quinary  measures 
in  common  use.  The  names  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  different  kinds  of  rhythm,  were,  to  the  first, 
(ytvos  iaov,)  the  spondaic,  dactylic,  or  anapaestic — 
to  the  second,  (yevo?  tiniXa.'jiov,)  the  iambic  or  tro- 
chaic. The  third  kind  of  rhythm,  called  ykvo<; 

0A/&1/,  comprehended  all  the  multifarious  forms  of  the 
paeon,  the  cretic,  and  other  equivalent  feet. 

The  Greeks,  who  appreciated  the  value  of  rhythm 
more  highly  than  we  do,  made  use  of  it  to  define, 
at  least  in  a general  way,  the  outline , as  it  were,  of 
each  of  our  feelings.  They  were  able  to  perceive 
that  each  of  the  emotions  is  characterised  by  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  rhythm  ; and  they  found  themselves 
easily  able  to  vary,  to  almost  an  indefinite  extent, 
the  rhythmical  schemata  or  configurations  ; as  must 
be  known  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  different  forms  of  Greek  lyric  poetry. 

I have  said  enough  to  establish  an  analogy  be- 
tween figure  in  a painting  and  rhythm  in  a musical 
composition. 

The  second  element  of  music  is  melody,  which 
depends  upon  the  order  in  which  musical  sounds,  or 
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tones,  follow  each  other.  The  component  parts  of 
fj.e\oTT'jua,  as  stated  in  the  ancient  musical  treatises, 
are  also  three,  (pOoyyoi , crvaryjixaTa  : the 

nature  of  which  I am  not  now  able  to  explain  in 
detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  all  melodious 
intonation,  the  voice  passes,  by  intervals  or  grada- 
tions, varying  in  extent  from  each  other,  and  by 
different  modes  of  transition,  through  a series  of 
musical  sounds,  related  in  such  a manner  to  each 
other , as  to  express  all  the  different  shades  or  de- 
grees of  feeling.  These  forms  of  melody,  there- 

fore, represent  the  course  of  our  emotions , and  are 
analogous  to  what  is  commonly  called  tone  in  a 
picture. 

On  the  third  element  of  music,  harmovi)7,  name- 
ly, which  depends  upon  contemporaneous  sounds, 
as  melody  does  on  those  which  are  successive,  I 
need  not  dwell ; as  harmony  of  colouring,  in  a pic- 
ture, is  almost  as  common  an  expression  as  har- 
monious combination  of  sounds  in  a musical  com- 
position. It  is,  however,  a remarkable  fact,  that 
these  two  kinds  of  harmony  are  now  supposed  to 
be  produced  isi  the  same  way  ; by  contemporaneous 
vibrations,  addressed,  in  the  one  case,  to  the  sense 
of  sight,  and,  in  the  other,  to  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. It  is  also  a coincidence  of  a singular  kind, 
that  as  there  are  only  three  fixed  and  unalterable 
divisions  in  the  musical  scale,  (the  octave,  the  fifth, 
and  the  fourth,)  and,  therefore,  as  was  stated  above, 
only  three  absolutely  perfect  concbords,  so  also  it  is 
maintained,  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and  others,  that 
there  are  only  three  primitive  forms  of  colour,  red, 
yellow,  and  blue. 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposed  that  the  primitive 
colours  were  seven  in  number,  and  that  the  coloured 
intervals  in  the  prismatic  spectrum  corresponded 
with  the  seven  divisions  of  the  diatonic  scale.  This, 
however,  is  an  instance  of  an  unreal  analogy. 

The  above  analogies  are  sufficient  to  prove  a close 
and  intimate  connection  between  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  music.  There  are  similar  analogies  be- 
tween the  arts  of  painting  and  poetry,  which  I 
cannot  consider  in  detail.  I will  only  state  briefly, 
that  as  all  poetry  is  either  epic,  or  lyric,  or  dra- 
matic, so  also  it  is,  according  to  this  principle,  that 
certain  of  the  most  recent  German  critics  have  pro- 
posed to  arrange  the  different  kinds  of  painting. 

I shall  now  go  on  to  prove  that  there  is  the  same 
general  uniformity  of  character  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  every  well-qualified  judge,  by  any  per- 
fect work  of  art ; or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
a fixedness  of  relation  between  Art  and  those  parts 
of  human  nature , to  which  Art  addresses  itself 
In  what  I have  stated  above  concerning  the  ytvea i$ 
of  a perfect  work  of  art.  I have  attempted  to  give 
a very  imperfect  analysis  of  genius  or  talent \ as 
characteristic  of  an  artist ; in  what  I am  now  about 
to  say,  I shall  endeavour  to  give  a similar  account 
of  taste , or  what  the  Germans  call  the  (esthetic 
judgment. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
give  an  accurate  statement  of  all  that  takes  place  in 
our  minds,  when  we  are  brought,  (say  for  the  first 
time,)  into  the  presence  of  some  perfect  work  of  art; 
for  instance,  before  one  of  the  pictures  of  Raflaelle, 
Corregio,  or  Titian.  It  would  seem  to  be  a very 
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superfluous  thing  to  explain  to  any  one  what  has 
passed  through  his  mind,  perhaps,  very  many  times, 
in  the  course  of  his  life  ; and  what  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  already  perfectly  familiar  to  him — and  so, 
indeed,  it  would  be,  if  it  were  the  fact  that  every 
thing  which  passes  through  the  mind  becomes  an 
object  of  distinct  consciousness  to  men  in  general. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case ; and  it  is 
absolutely  true,  that  the  generality  of  mankind, 
being  entirely  occupied  with  what  is  passing  with- 
out them,  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  that  which 
takes  place  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  con- 
sciousness. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  cases  such 
as  that  which  I am  about  to  examine,  what  requires 
some  time  to  analyze  and  state  distinctly,  actually 
takes  place  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time, 
so  as  to  be  blended  into  one  complex  affection  of  the 
soul. 

There  will  be,  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  sensa- 
tion, or  rather  the  perception  of  something  beauti- 
ful. We  are  not  able  to  distinguish,  all  at  once, 
from  which  of  the  three  causes,  mentioned  above, 
this  influence  of  beauty  is  derived — because,  in  most 
cases,  it  is  not  to  one  cause  separate  from  the  other 
two,  but  to  all  the  three  causes  of  perfection  taken 
collectively,  that  the  effect  itself  is  owing.  (Besides, 
when  the  mind  is  greatly  interested  in  any  thing, 
it  has  not  any  disposition,  at  least  at  first,  to  inquire 
about  its  specific  cause.) 

This  quality  of  beauty  engages  the  attention, 
(this  is  commonly  called  striking  a person , making 
an  impression,  &c.  &c.)  and  what  was  before  an  act 
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of  mere  perception,  becomes  an  act  of  contemplation, 
or  fixedness  of  gaze,  (called  in  German  Anschauung,) 
and  is  immediately  followed  by  some  emotion  cha- 
racterised, as  all  the  emotions  of  this  kind  are,  in 
different  degrees,  hy  the  vivid  consciousness  of  plea- 
sure. During  this  first  stage,  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator, though  not  absolutely  passive,  because  an 
effort  of  the  will  is  necessarily  implied  in  every  ex- 
ercise of  the  attention,  is  much  more  passive  than 
active. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  process  this  ceases  to  be 
the  case.  In  some  way,  which  is,  in  a great  measure, 
a mystery  to  us,  but  probably  by  reason  of  the  emo- 
tion itself,  which,  as  its  very  name  implies,  possesses 
what  Aristotle  calls  ttjs/  ^vvafxiv  tov  Kivttv  r ov  av6px7rov, 
(which  in  this  case  means  the  imaginative  part  of 
man’s  nature,)  the  intellectual  virtue  of  Art  is  excited 
into  a condition  of  active  exercise ; and  it  is  thus 
that  we  are  enabled  to  derive  (to  abstract,  entneh- 
men,)  from  the  picture  before  us,  and,  by  a process 
called  in  German  Vorstellung,  to  represent,  on  the 
tablet  of  our  imagination,  a type  of  perfect  beauty 
or  ideal  perfection.  It  is  the  distinguishing  pre- 
rogative of  a perfect  picture,  and  the  criterion  of 
perfection  in  a work  of  art,  that  it  should  be  able  to 
suggest  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  some- 
thing surpassing  that  which  is  represented  on  the 
canvass  before  him  — that  archetype  or  pattern , 
namely,  which  engaged  the  whole  soul  and  spirit 
of  the  artist,  during  the  moment  of  inspiration,  and 
which  his  fingers,  therefore,  endeavoured,  (perhaps 
only  imperfectly,)  to  realize.  Here  ends  the  second, 
and  by  far  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  process, 
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of  which  I am  now  endeavouring  to  give  the  natural 
history. 

It  is  a law  of  our  nature  that  no  rapturous  emo- 
tion can  continue  for  more  than  a short  time — 
shorter,  indeed,  in  proportion  as  the  emotion  is  more 
intense.  As  the  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration,  &c. 
&c.  subside,  the  third  stage  in  the  process,  (called 
the  critical  stage,)  commences.  The  reason,  or  judg- 
ment, resumes  its  functions,  which  had  momentarily 
been  interrupted,  or  rather  eclipsed,  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  emotions  ; and  we  begin  to  compare  the 
several  parts  of  the  painting  with  each  other,  (in 
detail,)  in  respect  of  composition,  light  and  shade, 
colouring,  &c.  &c.  . . . and  generally  to  refer  the 
whole  of  the  external  picture  to  the  ideal  stand- 
ard, which  has  not  yet  vanished  from  our  minds ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  beauties,  and  nothing  but  beau- 
ties, we  are  made  sensible  of  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions, such  as  are  found  to  attach  to  every  work  of 
man. 

This  exercise  of  the  powers  of  criticism  is,  in  it- 
self, pleasant ; as,  indeed,  is  the  exercise  and  use  of 
eveiy  part  of  man’s  nature,  in  its  healthy  state ; 
but  the  pleasure  is  purely  rational  or  intellectual, 
and  of  a kind  essentially  distinct  from  that  which  I 
have  described  above  as  the  form  of  pleasure  pro- 
perly appertaining  to  Art. 

Such  are  a few  out  of  very  many  of  the  fixed 
relations  of  Art.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the 
above  other  instances  of  a similar  kind.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  takes  a review 
of  Art  in  general,  as  existing  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  that  allArt  is  either  symbolical,  (directed, 
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that  is,  to  the  intellectual  principle  in  man,  and 
scarcely  at  all  to  the  other  parts  of  his  nature,  as 
in  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  .Vc.  &e.) — or  classical ; ad- 
dressed, namely,  to  a correct  and  refined  form  of 
sense,  or  rather  perhaps  to  the  imagination,  taste, 
& c.  &c. — or,  lastly,  Christian  Art;  which  makes 
its  appeal  directly  to  certain  deep,  and  inward,  and 
mysterious  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  only  indi- 
rectly to  either  sense  or  reason. 

The  mention  of  Christian  Art  induces  me  to  say 
a very  few  words  concerning  the  relations  oj'  Art 
to  Religion. 

The  Members  of  this  Society  do  not  require  to 
be  informed  by  me,  that  there  is  the  closest  possible 
connection  between  Art  and  Religion ; and  that 
the  great  problem  concerning  the  true  form  of 
Christian  Art  remains  yet  unsolved.  What  Christ- 
ian Art,  therefore,  is,  I shall  not  be  expected  to 
define.  I will  only  remark,  briefly,  that  we  are, 
indeed,  able  to  form  some  imperfect  idea  of  it  in 
certain  of  the  arts,  as,  for  instance,  in  poetry, 
music,  and  architecture,  though  not  in  all.  Again, 
as  concerns  painting,  we  may  venture  to  say  of  it, 
that  it  is  that  form  of  art  which  Raffaelle  would 
infallibly  have  realized ; if,  in  the  first  place,  he  had 
had  the  fortune  to  be  born  a member  of  a pure 
church,  and  not  of  one  whose  corruptions  were  cry- 
ing aloud  for  reformation,  with  a voice  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  audible  and  distinct — 
it  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  year  1494,  when 
RafTaelle’s  father  died,  and  he  came  to  Perugia,  at 
the  age  of  10,  to  study  in  the  school  of  Perugino, 
the  infamous  Borgia  (Alexander  VI.)  was  pope  of 
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Rome — and  if,  in  the  second  place,  he  had  pre- 
served, to  the  end  of  his  short  life,  his  natural 
simplicity  of  character  and  purity  of  morals — if, 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  never  visited  Rome,  or  be- 
come an  inmate  in  the  infidel  and  corrupt  courts  of 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  psychology,  that  Art  draws  all 
her  genuine  inspirations,  not  from  Science,  but  from 
Religion — and  it  is  absolutely  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  most  perfect  form  of  art  can  he  derived 
only  from  the  purest  form  of  religion — matre  pul- 
chra  filia  pulchrior. — It  is,  therefore,  nothing  pre- 
sumptuous, in  loyal  and  affectionate  sons  of  the 
Church  of  England,  when  they  venture  to  entertain 
the  hope  (more  particularly  at  the  present  time, 
when  Christian,  by  which  I mean  Church,  prin- 
ciples, are  so  much  more  generally  diffused,  and  are 
beginning  to  be  better  understood)  that,  at  no  re- 
mote period,  and  within  the  bosom  of  their  own 
Church,  there  may  he  horn  the  man  who  may  he 
destined  to  do  for  Christian  Art,  that  which  Bacon, 
confessedly , did  for  Science,  in  one  of  its  branches, 
and  Newton  in  another. 

I am  well  aware  that  the  above  is  only  one  phasis 
or  aspect  of  Art — and  that,  as  regarded  from  a dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  Art  is  perceived  to  he  suscep- 
tible of  almost  endless  variations,  depending  on 
local  and  accidental  causes  ; such  as  climate,  national 
character,  &c.  &c.  . . . or,  in  the  case  of  an  indivi- 
dual, on  temperament,  organization,  and  other  in- 
fluences too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  is  this  double  character  of  Art,  (combining,  as 
it  does,  unity  and  plurality,  sameness  and  variety, 
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and  other  opposite  properties,)  which  makes  it  so 
difficult  a thing  to  reduce  it  to  system  or  theory.  It 
is  plain,  however,  that  its  fixed  principles  must  be 
completely  understood,  before  any  thing  can  be  ac- 
curately known  concerning  those  which  are  variable 
— and  this,  (in  addition  to  an  historical  account  of 
the  succession  of  the  schools  of  Art,  ancient  and 
modern,)  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  in  any  system 
of  early  education  in  Art.  A complete  education 
in  Art,  (such  as  may  he  expected  in  persons  of  some 
age  and  experience,)  will  not,  however,  consist  in  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  works  of  art  in  gene- 
ral— this  knowledge  is  merely  intellectual — nor  even 
in  the  accurate  perception,  by  means  of  the  sense  of 
sight  or  hearing,  of  the  beauties  of  any  particular 
work  of  art — this  is  merely  a matter  of  sense — it 
will  consist,  rather,  in  a lively  susceptibility  of  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  and  in  a fixed  determination  of 
the  principle  of  taste  towards  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful, analogous  to  that  of  the  reason  towards  truth 
and  reality — or  rather,  resembling  that  fixed  and 
determinate  purpose  of  the  will  towards  that  which 
is  good  and  right,  by  which  the  moral  character  is, 
(as  Aristotle  tells  us,)  completely  and  effectually 
formed. 

I consider  myself  to  have  said  enough  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  my  present  hearers,  in  what  way  Art 
and  Philosophy,  though  so  essentially  different,  and 
so  widely  apart  from  each  other,  are  made  to  meet, 
as  it  were,  from  opposite  directions,  on  certain  com- 
mon ground,  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  and  consistency  with  each  other.  This, 
then,  is  what  I mean  by  the  Philosophy  of  Art. 
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I shall  now  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, as  stated  above. 

All  the  members  of  this  Society  are  well  aware, 
concerning  the  sons  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  that, 
neither  at  any  of  the  public  schools,  (by  an  early 
education,  namely,  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, such  as  lately  has  begun  to  be  adopted  in  many 
of  our  national  schools  for  the  lower  orders,)  nor 
during  residence  at  either  of  the  Universities,  do 
they  commonly  acquire  that  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  of  art,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  qualify  them  to  become  enlightened 
patrons  of  artists,  or  competent  judges  of  the  crea- 
tions of  art ; or,  indeed,  to  cause  them  to  feel  that 
degree  of  pleasure  or  interest  in  the  subject  of  Art, 
which  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  value  really 
deserve. 

The  knowledge  which  is  acquired,  on  this  subject, 
by  this,  the  most  important  class  of  our  country- 
men, either  during  foreign  travel,  or  by  associating 
with  artists  in  our  own  metropolis,  is  for  the  most 
part,  unsystematic  and  incomplete ; and  such  as  it 
is,  is  by  no  means,  universally,  or  even  generally, 
diffused. 

It  is  not,  I am  aware,  at  all  flattering  to  our 
national  pride,  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  theoretic  principles  of  Art,  is  not 
so  general  in  England  as  elsewhere ; for  instance,  in 
France,  and  more  particularly  in  Germany — but  it 
is  a confession  of  inferiority  which  we  cannot  fairly 
avoid  making. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  will  become  evident 
to  any  one  who  considers  the  almost  total  want 
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of  a literature  on  this  subject  in  the  English 
language.  Since  the  publication  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’  discourses  on  Painting  and  the  (other) 
Fine  Arts,  (delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  from 
the  time  of  its  first  foundation  in  17b’8,  until  the 
end  of  the  year  1790,  when  he  pronounced  his  fare- 
well address,)  no  work  of  a classical  character,  or  of 
an  European  reputation,  has  been  written  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Art,  by  any  English  author  — 
whereas,  during  the  fifty  years  which  have  elapsed, 
since  the  death  of  this  eminent  artist,  as  well  as 
writer,  (and  during  whose  lifetime  it  was  that  the 
Science  of  Art  began  to  assume,  for  the  first  time,  by 
the  labours  of  Winckelmann,  Raphael  Mengs,  Kant, 
Lessing,  and  others,  a definite  and  determinate  form,) 
more,  perhaps,  than  a hundred  critical  works  re- 
lating to  this  single  branch  of  art,  (the  arts  of 
design,)  have  appeared  in  the  German  language, 
some  of  them,  I need  not  add,  of  very  great 
value. 

The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
other  two  great  departments  of  Art ; Music,  namely, 
and  Poetry. 

On  music,  regarded  theoretically  and  as  one  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  without  any  refex-ence  to  practice,  or 
to  professional  teaching,  I am  not  able  to  specify 
even  a single  English  treatise ; though  I should 
be  able  to  enumerate  several  very  elaborate  and  ex- 
cellent German  works  on  this  curious  and  interest- 
ing subject. 

Again,  I may  observe,  that  nearly  all  the  very  dis- 
tinguished recent  writers  of  the  history  of  poetry 
(whether  ancient,  medieval,  or  modern),  as  well  as 
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all  the  authors  of  philosophical  theories  of  this 
first  and  noblest  of  cdl  the  arts,  are  Germans. 
Their  names  are  too  well  known,  in  this  place,  to 
require  to  be  distinctly  enumerated  by  me  on  the 
present  occasion. 

What  I have  already  said  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  which  I 
have  felt  myself  compelled  to  make.  Its  truth  is, 
however,  farther  evidenced  by  the  well  known  fact 
of  the  small  number  of  persons  in  either  blouse  of 
Parliament,  of  established  reputation  as  judges  of 
works  of  art — capable,  that  is,  of  acting  as  legis- 
lators concerning  aesthetical,  as  concerning  moral 
and  political,  matters. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  are  able  to  account 
for  the  charge  so  commonly  made  against  British 
statesmen,  that  they  neglect  to  take  advantage  of 
the  great  influence  which  their  position  as  Members 
of  Parliament — and,  more  particularly,  which  office 
gives  them,  to  promote  the  interests  of  Art  in  this 
country. 

That,  in  late  years,  at  least,  this  accusation  has 
not  been  unjust  or  unreasonable,  is  evident  to  any 
one  who  compares  what  has  been  done  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  way  of  direct  encouragement  of  art, 
during  the  ten  years  of  the  successive  ministries  of 
lord  Grey,  lord  Althorpe,  and  lord  Melbourne,  with 
what  was  being  done,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the 
same  object,  by  the  sovereign  of  the  comparatively 
small  kingdom  of  Bavaria  ; to  whose  liberal  patron- 
age we  must  not  only  attribute  the  splendid  galle- 
ries of  Munich,  but  also  the  origin  of  the  new  school 
of  painting  which  has  recently  arisen  in  Germany. 
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We  are  justified  in  hoping  that  the  existing 
Administration  will  be  found  to  present,  in  this 
respect,  a favourable  contrast  to  its  immediate  pre- 
decessors. The  Prime  Minister  is  well  known  as 
the  personal  friend  and  patron  of  many  of  our  most 
distinguished  artists,  and  is  said  to  possess  a con- 
siderable knowledge  of  Art. 

This  knowledge,  however,  I will  venture  to 
affirm,  was  certainly  not  acquired  either  at  Harrow 
or  at  Oxford.  If,  indeed,  such  had  been  the  case — 
if,  that  is  to  say,  sir  Robert  Peel,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  the  University,  and  before  visiting  the 
great  works  of  art  on  the  continent,  (and,  especially, 
before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  most  busy  life,) 
had  been  able  to  acquire,  for  himself  (as  the  result 
of  his  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  some  able 
Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Art,)  a distant  concep- 
tion of  those  typical  laws  or  conditions,  to  which 
every  thing  that  is  beautiful  or  perfect  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  Art  is  found  to  be  conformable,  he, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  person,  (considering 
the  very  large  sums  of  money  which  he  has  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,)  would  have 
been  made  sensible  of  the  practical  value  of  such 
theoretical  knowledge. 

No  opportunity,  however,  of  acquiring  this  kind 
of  information  was,  either  at  that  time,  afforded  to 
the  Resident  Members  of  this  University,  or  is,  at 
present,  afforded — 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a view  to  the  supplying  of 
this  positive  and  notorious  defect  in  our  system  of 
education,  and  as  a salutary  check  upon  that  ex- 
clusive preference  of  the  useful,  as  distinguished 
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from  the  ornamental,  and,  particularly,  upon  that 
almost  idolatrous  love  of  money,  which  is  becoming, 
every  day,  more  and  more  characteristic  of  the 
English  Nation,  that  I think  it  desirable  that  three 
Professorships  of  the  Theory  of  Art,  (and  especi- 
ally of  Christian  Art,)  should  be  founded  by  Royal 
Authority,  one  in  London,  in  connexion  with  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  not,  by  any  means,  limited  to 
its  Members,  and  the  other  two  at  Oxford  and  at 
Cambridge. 

It  happens,  singularly  enough,  that  in  each  of 
these  three  places,  alike,  what  would  have  been 
somewhat  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  at  any  former 
time,  has  been  made,  by  recent  events,  comparatively 
easy. 

Cambridge  can  now  boast  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Mu- 
seum, and  of  its  very  valuable  collection  of  paintings. 
— It  is  from  this  centre  that  any  efforts  to  create  an 
interest  in  Art  and  its  productions,  among  the 
members  of  the  Sister-University,  will  naturally 
take  their  rise. 

In  Oxford  also  a capacious  gallery  for  the  re- 
ception of  works  of  art  is  just  now  being  completed  ; 
and  (what  is  of  still  more  importance)  the  Uni- 
versity, chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  one  of  her 
Members,  has  been  placed  in  possession  of  the 
valuable  collection  of  the  drawings  of  Raffaelle  and 
Michael  Angelo.  The  subject  of  Art  has  thus  been 
forced,  as  it  were,  upon  the  attention  of  the  Resident 
Members  of  the  University,  who  have,  so  long, 
evinced  a very  culpable  degree  of  indifference  to- 
wards Art,  in  nearly  all  its  branches. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  with  respect  to  the 
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Metropolis,  that  the  building  of  the  new  houses  of 
Parliament — the  extraordinary  degree  of  success 
which  has  already  crowned  the  attempt  which  has 
been  made,  for  the  first  time,  to  give  to  this  country 
the  highest  form  of  painting — the  appointment  of  a 
commission  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
lastly,  certain  farther  intentions  of  the  present 
Government,  as  yet  only  partially  and  obscurely 
developed,  constitute  such  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Art,  in  this  country,  as  never  before  occurred. 
The  extraordinary  coincidence  of  so  many  and  im- 
portant, and,  at  the  same  time,  independent,  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  considered,  by  itself,  sufficient 
to  prove  the  easy  practicability  of  the  establishment 
of  these  Professorships  of  Art. 

This  point  I will,  therefore,  consider  to  be  com- 
pletely settled  ; and  I will,  now,  proceed  to  certain 
other  matters  of  detail  connected  with  the  Pro- 
fessorships themselves. 

I may  be  permitted  to  remark  that,  in  distribut- 
ing between  three  parties  the  entire  sphere  of  Art, 
in  any  thing  like  equal  proportions,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  abandon  the  philosophical  division  of 
Art , under  the  three  heads  of  poetry,  music,  and 
the  arts  of  design.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
is  another  mode  of  dividing  the  arts,  founded  on 
religious  considerations,  which  will  be  found  to 
apportion  to  each  of  the  three  parties  materials 
almost  exactly  equal ; and  fully  sufficient  for  a 
yearly  course  of  lectures,  extending  to  the  number 
of  six,  in  each  of  the  three  Academical  terms. 
Music  and  Architecture,  taken  together,  as  they  are 
inseparably  connected  in  our  religious  worship, 
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would  form  the  subject  of  one  course  of  lectures  ; 
and  would  leave  Poetry,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  on  the  other,  to  the  other 
two  Professors.  It  is  obvious  to  any  one  that 
though  a single  Professor  might  not  be  equally  well 
acquainted  with  Art,  in  all  its  extent,  he  might 
fairly  be  expected  to  have  that  degree  of  information 
which  is  here  supposed. 

In  venturing  to  define  thus  particularly  concern- 
ing the  respective  duties  of  the  three  Professors,  I 
do  not  by  any  means  expect  that  the  suggestions 
which  I may  offer  will  be  adopted  in  all,  or  most, 
respects.  I give  them  only  to  prevent  the  plan 
which  I am  now  proposing  having  that  vague  and 
indefinite  character,  which  in  all  matters  concern- 
ing Art  is  especially  to  he  avoided . 

I will,  therefore,  go  on  to  state,  further,  that  it 
will  be  desirable  that  each  of  the  three  Professors 
should  deliver  the  same  course  of  lectures,  in  suc- 
cessive years,  in  each  of  these  three  places  ; and 
that,  accordingly,  the  Professorships  should  be  held 
for  a period  of  three  or,  if  it  should  be  thought 
more  desirable,  of  six  years.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
lectures  could  not  fail  to  be  more  elaborate  and 
complete ; and,  when  published  by  their  respective 
authors,  at  the  end  of  the  period  in  question,  would 
become  a most  valuable  addition  to  the  body  of  our 
English  literature,  and  would  fill  up  the  hiatus  in 
it  mentioned  above. 

It  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  make  such  an  ar- 
rangement, concerning  the  six  terminal  lectures,  at 
Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  as  not  to  interfere  with 
more  severe  or  more  important  studies;  and  it  is 
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dence, each  term,  would  be  required  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, whose  time  might  be  valuable  elsewhere.  It 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  attendance 
should  be  gratuitous,  and  that  the  lectures  should 
be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  not  only  by  the 
interest  of  the  subject  itself,  but  also  by  the  high 
character  of  the  lecturers.  On  this  account  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Professors  should  be  vested  in  the 
Crown,  and  the  yearly  salary  ought  to  be  considerable 
— not  less  than  three,  or  five,  hundred  pounds.  For 
this  purpose,  a sum  of  money,  amounting  to  some- 
what more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds,  will  be 
required.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  for 
a great  national  object  like  this.  Parliament,  which 
has  so  often  voted  to  Royalty  larger  sums  than  this, 
for  objects  of  very  little  importance,  should  be  peti- 
tioned to  place  this  sum  at  the  disposal  of  her 
Majesty,  for  this  particular  purpose.  It  would  ob- 
viously be  most  proper  that  professorships,  which 
have  for  their  object  the  analysis  of  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  beauty,  under  each  of  the  three  forms 
so  exquisitely  symbolized  by  the  three  Graces  of  the 
ancients,  and  still  more  distinctly  personified  by 
those  elder  Muses  (not  nine,  in  number,  but  three, 
and  called  by  the  names  of  MeAe-rv?,  ’A oi^rj,  and 
should  be  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Queen, 
not  only  of  the  most  powerful,  but  also,  on  aesthetic 
grounds,  the  fairest,  because  the  most  stable,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  varied,  empire  that 
ever  existed.  It  will  not  be  too  much  to  expect, 
even  from  our  present  economical  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  that,  for  an  object,  interesting  to  the  nation 
in  general,  and  affecting  Art  in  all  its  branches,  they 
should  be  willing  to  vote  a sum  of  money  not  much 
exceeding  thirty  thousand  pounds,  when  for  them- 
selves in  particular , and  for  a single  work  of  art 
designed  for  their  own  use,  they  have  not  hesitated 
to  vote  sums  very  considerably  exceeding  thirty 
times  thirty  thousand  pounds.  If,  however,  we 
should  be  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  we  may 
still  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Aristocracy  will  be  disposed  to  contribute  towards  a 
measure  designed  specially  for  their  benefit — for  the 
improvement,  that  is,  of  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren, in  order  that  these  objects  of  their  affection 
may  be  sharers  in  an  advantage  which  was  awant- 
ing  to  their  own  early  education. 

I have  ventured  to  propose,  for  the  benefit  of  Art 
and  Artists  in  this  country,  a measure  upon  a some- 
what large  scale  ; first,  because  it  is  an  easy  thing, 
when  a large  scheme  is  found  impracticable,  to  fall 
back  upon  a smaller  one ; such  as  would  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a single  Professorship  of  Art  (in  Oxford, 
namely,  and  with  a less  considerable  endowment) ; 
but,  principally,  because,  in  England,  it  would  seem 
that  great  measures,  of  this  kind,  are  more  easily 
carried  into  execution  than  small  ones.  Of  this  we 
could  not  have  a more  apposite  example  than  one 
which  is  now  taking  place  before  us — the  case, 
namely,  of  the  National  Society  for  Education. 
This  Society,  as  is  well  known,  professes  to  accom- 
plish, for  the  poorer  classes  of  our  own  population, 
and  for  the  extremities  of  our  social  system,  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  thing  which  is  effected,  at  its  centre, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  higher  orders,  by  the  two 
great  Universities  of  the  land. 

Now,  if  any  one  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  lists  of  the  subscribers  to  the  National 
Society,  (from  the  year  1811,  when  it  was  first  esta- 
blished, until  the  end  of  the  year  1838,)  he  will  find 
that  during  the  long  period  of  twenty-seven  years, 
not  only  is  the  number  of  the  subscribers  of  any 
large  sum  (such  as  one  hundred  pounds)  exceedingly 
small,  but  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tion each  year,  is  so  inconsiderable,  as  to  be  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  society’s  title  of  a National 
Institution. 

When,  however,  in  July  last,  the  same  thing  was 
undertaken  in  a different  manner,  and  it  was  dis- 
tinctly stated,  at  the  very  outset,  that  the  large  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be  required 
to  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  a com- 
mencement was  made  accordingly  ; then  instead  of 
three  persons  in  three  years , three  hundred  and 
sixty  were  found  in  three  months , (from  the  middle 
of  July,  namely,  to  the  middle  of  October,)  to  con- 
tribute the  particular  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds 
each  ; besides  one  hundred  and  eight  subscribers  of 
very  much  larger  sums.  This  number  is  now  con- 
siderably increased,  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
subscription  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

I have  no  doubt,  therefore,  after  such  an  example, 
that  if  some  great  measure  could  be  planned,  (like 
the  one  suggested  above,)  for  the  purpose  of  diffus- 
ing more  generally  among  the  Rich  and  Noble 
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members  of  our  Aristocracy,  a knowledge  of  the 
theoretical  principles  of  Art ; and  if  such  a sum  as 
thirty  thousand  pounds  should  appear  to  be  wanting 
for  this  end,  it,  or  even  a larger  sum,  would  be 
readily  forthcoming. 

I AM  DESIROUS  THAT  THE  HONOUR  OF  ORIGINATING 
SUCH  AN  UNDERTAKING  SHOULD  ATTACH  TO  THIS  UNI- 
VERSITY, AND,  PARTICULARLY,  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ASHMOLEAN  SOCIETY. 


Judging  from  the  Past  and  Present , what  are  the 
Prospects  for  Good  Architecture  in  Loftdon  P 
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It  is  now  many  years  since,  early  on  a fine  morning- 
in  tlie  spring, — doubly  so,  in  the  spring  of  life  and 
of  the  year, — that  I found  myself  one  of  a party 
hastening  along  the  road  which  leads  from  the  Porta 
Capena  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian,  outside  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Others  were  before  us,  single,  or  in 
groups,  and  not  a few  were  following  us  ; so  that 
when  we  reached  our  trysting-place,  by  the  tomb 
of  C acedia  Metella,  we  formed  a large  gathering 
of  youths,  who  soon  clustered  like  bees  round  the 
learned  Professor  Nibby.  For  he  was  to  be  our 
leader  and  instructor  in  an  antiquarian  expedi- 
tion ; and  he  was  now  making  his  lucid  preliminary 
address. 

But  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  call  this  assembly 
our  meet, — for  we  were  going  to  open  chase  across 
the  Roman  Campagna,  long  before  English  hounds 
had  coursed  there.  But  it  was  not  the  fox  nor  the 
hare  of  which  we  were  joining  in  pursuit, — we  aimed 
at  nobler  quarry.  It  was  for  cities  that  we  were  going 
to  hunt.  Aye  ! for  cities  long  lost,  and  only  found 
again  by  our  sagacious  and  intrepid  guide  a few 
years  before,  in  1824. 

We  first  stumbled  along  over  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Appian  Way, — not  then,  as  now,  thanks  to  the  care 
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APIOL2E5  AND  POLITORIUM. 


of  tlie  reigning  Pontiff,  practicable,  even  in  a car- 
riage ; and  having  reached  the  supposed  site  of 
Bovillae,  now  Fratoccliio,  plunged  into  the  outspread 
plain  of  the  Campagna  ; and  after  visiting  other 
interesting  ruins,  reached  the  principal  objects  of 
our  search. 

These  were  the  sites  of  Apiolse  and  Politorium. 
If  the  discovery  did  not  remunerate  our  toil  over 
the  sultry  plain,  by  any  gratification  of  sense,  it 
repaid  us  at  least  by  moral  suggestions. 

The  walls  of  each  city,  if  it  deserved  the  name, 
were  clearly  traceable.  In  one  instance  the  enclosure 
was  divided  by  an  interior  wall  into  two  divisions, 
which  prompted  the  application  to  this  town  of 
the  plural  name,  according  to  the  analogy  of  other 
ancient  cities.  A bridge  (popularly,  il  Ponte  delle, 
Streghe , the  Witches’  Bridge),  leading  to  the  gate 
of  one,  remained  entire  ; its  huge  blocks  of  un- 
cemented Alban  stone  (peperino)  still  holding  fast 
their  places  in  the  unbroken  arch.'*  It  has  since 
been  destroyed. 

You  may  naturally  ask  me  what  is  the  history 
of  these  two  cities,  when  were  they  built,  by  whom, 
and  wherefore  destroyed ; and,  consequently,  how 
long  they  have  remained  desolate. 

Almost  the  only  record  that  remains  of  their 
annals  is  that  of  their  destruction.  Livy  mentions 
Apiolse  as  having  been  conquered  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  after  a fresh  rebellion  destroyed  and 


* In  Sir  W.  Geli’s  ‘ Map  of  Rome  and  its  Environs’  this  bridge  is  given 
to  Mugilla,  another  of  the  cities  alluded  to  in  the  text.  But  see  Nibby, 
quoted  in  the  next  note. 
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burnt  by  Ancus  Martins ; and  Dionysius  gives  the 
same  account  with  more  details.  And  Pliny  speaks 
of  Politorium  as  one  of  the  Latian  cities,  of  which  not 
a trace  remains.*  For  several  other  cities,  between 
Rome  and  Alba,  shared  the  same  fate.  And  in  this 
state  of  complete  desolation  they  have  remained, 
unspoken  of,  and  perhaps  unseen,  except  by  the 
unheeding  herdsman,  for  centuries.  Of  their  sisters 
not  a trace  has  been  found  by  the  discoverer  of  these 
two.  Hence,  perhaps,  our  little  army  of  adventurous 
archaeologists  was  the  largest  that  had  passed  the 
gates  of  these  primaeval  Latian  cities  since  the  days 
of  Rome’s  legendary  monarchs. 

The  question  very  naturally  presents  itself  to  our 
minds — What  becomes  of  demolished  cities  ? Here 
and  for  miles  round,  there  were  no  villages,  no  farm- 
buildings,  not  any  ruins  of  villas,  formed  possibly  of 
materials  drawn  from  their  remains  ; not  even  mounds 
of  grass-grown  earth,  that  resembled  the  grave  of  a 
departed  town.  Yet  Livy  tells  us  that  the  Roman 
king  gave  splendid  games  to  his  subjects,  with  the 
rich  spoils  which  he  carried  home  from  one  of  these 
cities.  Does  time  grind  down  solid  stone,  and 
scatter  it,  as  dust,  over  the  face  of  the  earth ; or 
does  this  parent  of  the  original  materials  of  con- 
struction gradually  reabsorb  them  into  its  maternal 
bosom,  when  deprived  of  shape  and  place  ? Certain 
it  is,  that  here  and  elsewhere  the  work  of  destruction 
may  be  so  complete,  that  Nature  reasserts  her  laws 


* Livy,  i.  25,  33.  See  Nibby,  ‘ Analisi  della  Carta  dei  Contorni  di 
Roma.’  Rome,  1837.  Yol.  i.  p.  215  ; ii.  p.  572. 
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and  rights,  and  gradually,  but  surely,  resumes  her 
sway  over  the  usurpations  of  man.'* 

Yet  man  is  not  without  the  power  to  stamp  his 
footprints  so  heavily  into  his  conquests,  as  that,  if 
won  back  by  Nature,  she  cannot  efface  them,  even 
by  the  force  of  all  her  combined  agencies, — the 
earthquake,  the  storm,  or  the  wearing  action  of  ages. 
On  a coast  as  bare  as  the  Campagna,  stand  the  huge 
and  yet  elegant  temples  of  Pass  turn,  more  imposing 
by  the  solitude  which  surrounds  them,  fresh,  com- 
paratively, and  young,  while  all  else  has  perished. 

And  in  Sicily  there  yet  stand  at  Segeste,  at 
Salinuntum,  and  at  Agrigentum,  similar  monuments 
of  man’s  genius,  skill,  and  strength ; columns  erect, 
unmoved,  upon  their  platforms,  or  as  at  Salinuntum, 
laid  on  the  ground  like  soldiers  slain  in  battle,  still 
keeping  their  ranks,  after  the  earthquake  which 
overthrew,  but  could  not  destroy,  the  magnificent 
work  of  remote  ages. 

If  my  preliminary  observations  brought  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  cities  might  so  totally  perish  as  not 
to  leave  even  a trace  behind,  we  may  be  considered 
I trust  to  have  gained  one  more  step  by  the  instances 
just  mentioned — that  the  memory  of  a city  is  pre- 
served by  the  survival  only  of  great,  solid,  always 
public,  and  always  beautiful  architectural  works. 

Two  points  seem  here  to  deserve  further  elucida- 
tion. First,  I have  alluded  to  these  posthumous 


* It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  examples  without  going  to  the 
East,  where  great  and  noble  cities  have  totally  disappeared.  The  ancient 
Falernum,  now  Santa  Maria  di  Falleri,  is  clearly  traceable  by  its  walls  with 
their  gates,  but  the  buildings  have  left  no  vestige  behind  them. 
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memorials  as  exclusively  of  one  class ; secondly,  I 
have  described  them  as  beautiful. 

I have,  indeed,  only  mentioned  tlio  buildings  of 
Psestum  and  of  Sicily,  which  are  all  public  buildings, 
temples,  theatres,  walls,  reservoirs,  and  tombs,  for 
these  last  must  be  considered  as  having  been  under 
public  guardianship.  But  further  investigation  will 
verify  the  validity  of  this  statement. 

What  remains  of  Athens  but  its  Erychtheum,  its 
Temple  of  the  Winds,  its  splendid  Parthenon  and 
other  public  edifices  ? Where  are  the  houses  of 
Pericles,  or  of  Plato,  or  Demosthenes,  or  of  any  other 
of  her  worthies?  Not  a wall,  however  solidly  built, 
has  been  left  standing.  And  along  that  line  of 
colossal  monuments  which  is  threaded  by  the  Nile, 
temples,  pyramids,  and  Memnoniums,  with  their 
carvings,  and  even  their  paintings,  fresh  without  and 
within  them,  is  there  one  single  private  building, 
from  a cottage  to  a princely  mansion,  remaining  ; 
though,  no  doubt,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dwell- 
ings must  have  been  built  and  rebuilt,  to  furnish 
workmen  for  these  sumptuous  edifices  and  princes  to 
command  their  erection  ? 

And  so  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  and  so  of  Balbek, 
and  so  of  Persepolis,  and  so  finally  of  Ellora,  and  the 
Indian  cavern-temples,  vast  and  solid — nay,  some- 
times elegant  and  slender,  but  always  public — edifices 
are  all  that  have  outlived  the  destructive  powers  of 
man  and  of  nature ; and  they  appear  so  totally  sepa- 
rated from  the  men,  or  even  the  race  that  con- 
structed them,  that  we  are  tempted  to  adopt  the 
prevailing;  superstition  of  the  East,  that  not  men, 
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but  Jins  or  Genii,  raised  them  in  the  wilderness  in 
waywardness  or  mockery. 

But  Borne  will  most  effectually  test  the  correctness 
of  our  principle.  It  is  full  of  memorials  of  the  past. 
Baths,  hippodromes,  amphitheatres,  markets,  ex- 
changes, forums,  aqueducts,  gates,  mausoleums,  basi- 
licas, prisons,  the  treasury,  the  Grcecostasis,  triumphal 
arches  and  columns  are  still  standing,  but  more  than 
all,  temples  of  every  form  and  dimension,  round  and 
quadrangular,  vast  and  small.  Sometimes  these 
buildings  are  isolated,  sometimes  they  stand  in 
groups  as  they  do  in  the  Roman  forum.  They  cover 
the  seven  hills,  filling  its  vineyards  and  gardens. 
Yet  of  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  nothing 
beyond  shapeless  lumps  here  and  there  remains. 

Descending  thence  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where 
the  later  city  stood,  we  find  the  magnificent  Pan- 
theon almost  intact.  Its  bronze  ceilings  have  been 
stripped  off  within  only  a few  centuries,  but  its  noble 
portico,  its  huge  bronze  gates,  its  marble  lining  and 
its  elegant  columns  stand  in  all  their  integrity 
and  solemn  beauty,  while  its  precious  pavement  is 
unworn  by  the  showers  which,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  have  poured  down  on  it  through 
its  open,  unglazed  dome.  Yet  it  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a modern  city,  without  a vestige,  much  less 
a fragment,  of  any  coeval  private  building  around  it. 
More  than  ten  generations  of  houses  have  probably 
succeeded  one  another,  while  it  has  remained  un- 
shaken. 

What,  I ask  again,  has  become  of  the  dwellings  of 
contemporaries  of  these  great  works?  The  man  who 
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was  rich  enough  to  raise  at  his  expense  such  a temple, 
and  public  Thermae  besides,  did  not  build  himself, 
depend  upon  it,  a flimsy  house.  This  was  Agrippa ; 
but  neither  did  Crassus,  nor  Lucullus,  nor  Maecenas, 
nor  other  wealthy  and  luxurious  men  in  the  days  of 
solid  construction  and  enduring  materials.  We  know 
where  the  house  and  immense  gardens  of  this  last- 
named  patron  of  art  and  letters  wrere  situated,  and 
where  were  the  houses  of  the  Cornelii,  of  Sallustius, 
of  Sylla,  of  Cicero,  even  those  of  Catulus,  of  Clodius, 
and  of  Scaurus ; but  of  the  buildings  themselves  we 
can  find  no  remains. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  cause  must  be 
sought  in  the  more  perishable  nature  of  the  materials 
employed  respectively  in  public  and  in  private  edi- 
fices. This  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
public  buildings  are  constructed  with  uncemented 
blocks  of  tufo,  friable  and  liable  to  flake.  The  pri- 
vate ones  were  built  of  calcareous  stone,  hard  and 
durable,  or  of  brick  connected  by  the  Roman  mortar, 
made  with  puzzolana,  to  brhak  which  requires  an 
operation  more  like  that  of  quarrying  or  of  mining 
than  that  of  ordinary  mason’s  work. 

But  that  we  may  make  ourselves  still  more  sure  of 
our  principle,  let  us  return  again,  in  mind,  to  Sicily. 
In  that  island,  so  rich  in  early  ruins,  the  most 
favoured  spot  is,  without  rivalry,  Girgenti,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Agrigentum.  It  presents  to  the  eye 
of  the  astonished  artist  and  antiquarian  piles  almost 
of  buildings,  colossal  in  their  proportions,  massive  in 
their  uncemented  blocks,  columns,  gigantic  statues 
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(Persian  captives)  that  supported  walls,  and  enormous 
architraves.  These  were  on  such  a scale  in  one  in- 
stance that  a man,  we  are  told,  could  stand  within 
one  of  the  flutings  of  a pillar. 

Yet  this  mass  of  buildings,  to  have  erected  which 
might  seem  beyond  the  resources,  pecuniary  and 
mechanical,  of  Paris  or  London,  stands  upon  a desert 
plain  ; for  the  modern  city,  as  if  awe-struck  by  those 
giants  below,  has  shrunk  under  the  shelter  of  the 
ancient  citadel.  It  is  surrounded  by  no  lesser  ruins, 
no  pigmy  habitations. 

Did  the  men  who  built  the  temples  reserve  for 
themselves  none  of  their  immense  wealth,  to  enjoy  in 
homes  proportioned  to  the  ideas  exhibited  in  their 
public  buildings?  We  cannot  imagine  it;  and,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  contrary  to  fact  to  suppose  it.  On 
the  contrary,  Agrigentum  displayed  a luxury  not 
equalled  in  any  modern  capital.  Its  inhabitants 
lived  sumptuously,  and  employed  silver  for  their 
water-tanks.  They  prided  themselves  on  the  fleet- 
ness and  beauty  of  thhir  horses,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  their  ivory  equipages.  When  Exametus,  their 
fellow  - citizen,  had  won  a prize  at  the  Olympian 
games,  his  chariot,  upon  entering  into  his  native 
town,  was  followed,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  by  three 
hundred  others,  each  drawn  by  milk-white  coursers. 

That  men  of  this  character  built  themselves  good 
houses  we  cannot  doubt ; but  we  have  the  strongest 
authority  for  the  fact.  Pindar  calls  it  the  fairest  of 
cities.  Empedocles,  himself  a citizen  of  Agrigentum, 
is  said  to  have  remarked,  “that  they  built  their 
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houses  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever,  but  gave 
themselves  up  to  luxury  as  if  they  were  to  die  to- 
morrow.” * 

If  from  the  contemplation  of  such  greater  monu- 
ments as  have  thus  far  occupied  our  attention,  we 
turn  to  places  and  objects  of  secondary  importance, 
we  shall  find  the  same  results. 

Wherever,  for  example,  a town  is  celebrated  for 
one  signal  remnant  of  antiquity,  it  is  sure  to  be  a 
public  edifice.  Thus  Yerona,  Arles,  Nismes,  Taor- 
mina in  Sicily,  and  Pola  in  Istria,  have  theatres; 
Nismes,  moreover,  its  maison  carree ; Ancona,  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Trajan  ; Rimini  and  Fano  ( Fanum 
Fortunes),  their  arches  of  Augustus  ; Yolterra,  a 
gate ; Cora  and  Assisi, f elegant  porticoes ; Tibur, 
its  most  graceful  templet,  crowning  a richly-coloured 
rock  ; while  Palestrina,  with  its  Roman  palace  and 
cathedral,  is  seated  at  ease  on  the  terraces  of  Sylla’s 
Temple  of  Fortune.  It  is  everywhere  the  same ; 
only  public  buildings  have  hitherto  defied  time  and 
its  accidents ; and  form  the  monuments  of  buried 
cities  and  of  their  extinct  races. 

This  has  then  become  a law,  so  much  the  more 
general  and  certain,  for  its  only  exception.  Fortu- 
nately for  antiquarian  science,  but  most  unhappily  for 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  Pompeii,  their  city  was  not 
left  to  the  pining  and  wasting  action  of  time ; but 


* Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2,  § 63.  See  all  the  authorities  on  this  subject, 
brought  together  in  Dr.  Smith’s  ‘ Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geo- 
graphy,’ vol.  i.,  Agrigentum. 

f If  I remember  right,  after  more  than  twenty  years,  the  vestibule  at 
Assisi  contains  an  inscription,  advertisement,  or  epitaph,  of  one  who  is  styled 
“ medicus,  chirur0us,  oculistn,  dentista,”  evidently  a general  practitioner. 
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was  struck  down  in  the  vigour  and  pride  of  health,  to  he 
dissected  at  ease  by  the  arcliseologue  of  the  eighteenth 
and  subsequent  centuries.  Submerged  in  a deluge  of 
bland,  insinuating  ashes,  which  penetrated  into  the 
most  remote  corners  and  crevices  of  every  building ; 
embalmed,  instead  of  being  petrified  like  its  twin  city 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii  has  given  us  the  only  prac- 
tical and  sensible  illustrations  of  what  writers  had  let 
us  know  about  their  domestic  arrangements.  The 
peculiarity  and  singularity  of  this  case  only  make 
the  otherwise  universal  rule  absolute.  It  is  this : 

“ That  hitherto,  in  every  country,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  edifices  which  have  survived  the 
destruction  of  a city  are  public  buildings ; and  that 
our  real  acquaintance  with  the  architecture  of  any 
country  in  ancient  times  is  derived  exclusively  from 
these  monuments.”  * 

But  I have  to  explain  why  I spoke  in  such  general 
terms  of  these  edifices  as  beautiful. 

The  expression  was  deliberate,  though  it  may 
sound  equivocal.  When  we  have  to  select  for  the 
future,  we  may  have,  and  if  we  can  we  may  indulge, 
our  preferences ; in  judging  of  the  past  we  must  ac- 
cept its  legacies,  and  value  them  by  its  standards. 
If  I wish  to  build  a church,  or  a town-hall,  or  a 
mansion,  I may  naturally  select  mediaeval  types. 
But  not  on  that  account  would  I say  that  the  Par- 


* The  same  may  be  said  of  later  monuments.  There  are  villages  in 
which  the  church,  still  perfect,  or  partly  ruined,  towers  over  a few  and  poor 
remnants  of  a former  town,  in  strange  and  noble  disproportion  to  its  actual 
occupants.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  old  churches  at  Minster  or  Win- 
chelsea  in  England,  Damm  in  Flanders,  Corbie  in  France,  &c. 
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tlienon  is  not  most  beautiful,  and  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  most  sublime. 

In  fact,  considering'  architecture  as  a fine  art,  as 
the  solid  record  of  the  power,  genius,  and  thought  of 
a people,  wo  may  say  that  when  a nation  or  a race 
has  reached  the  height  of  its  civilization,  according 
to  its  own  self-created  type,  its  indigenous,  home- 
bred, time-matured  culture,  and  then  by  its  buildings 
gives  expression  to  its  principles  and  its  feelings,  with 
all  the  impressiveness  which  it  commands,  what  it 
produces  cannot  fail  to  be  beautiful  in  connection 
with  these  manifestations.  In  Egypt  the  feelings  of 
servile  awe  and  abject  submission  of  a people  towards 
a monarchy  and  a priesthood  may  be  read  in  the 
wasteful  magnificence  of  its  pyramids,  in  the  costly 
vanity  of  its  obelisks,  and  in  the  gloomy  mysticism 
of  its  temples.  The  elegance  of  mind  and  polished 
manners,  eloquence  and  poetry  of  tongue  in  Greece, 
are  all  built  up  imperishably  in  Parian  marble. 
The  rude  energy,  perseverance,  and  the  conqueror's 
power  to  make  others’  skill  subserve  its  own  defici- 
encies, which  marked  the  Roman  character  from  its 
kings  to  its  Caesars,  manifest  themselves  from  the 
massive  blocks  of  its  great  drain,  or  the  substructions 
of  the  Capitol,  to  the  Corinthian  columns  of  the 
Forum  or  the  Pantheon. 

And  so,  while  the  monuments  of  India,  of  Persia, 
of  Assyria,  of  all  the  East,  clearly  represent  a state 
of  tyranny  in  peace  and  of  savageness  in  war,  the 
West,  by  its  multiplied  theatres,  its  palatial  baths,  its 
many  basilicas  or  justice-halls,  no  less  describes  the 
condition  of  a relaxed,  luxurious,  and  voluptuous 
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population,  heedless  of  all  serious  cares,  and  willingly 
leaving  to  any  despot  the  trouble  of  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire,  or  of  defending  them 
against  barbarians,  so  long  as  to  them  were  thence 
supplied  largesses  without  price,  and  the  festival  of  a 
triumph — Panem  et  Circenses. 

And  hence  while  Ramses  may  have  loved  to  be 
painted  as  holding  in  his  hand,  like  puppet-strings, 
the  tresses  of  conquered  sovereigns,  to  be  beheaded 
by  the  score  with  one  stroke  of  his  scimiter,  or 
crushed  by  one  blow  of  his  mace ; and  while  the 
kings  of  Nineveh  had  themselves  sculptured  with 
grisly  heads  counted  beside  them  after  the  battle-field, 
the  Roman  emperor  preferred  to  be  seen  on  his 
triumphal-car,  bearing  the  golden  spoils  of  the 
Temple,  while  the  ample  wings  of  Victory  crowning 
him  shut  out  from  effeminate  eyes  the  horrors  of  his 
sack  and  of  its  carnage. 

And  thus  the  style  of  building,  resulting  from  the 
various  experiences  of  growth  in  civilization,  becomes 
historical,  apt,  suggestive,  and  so  beautiful.  The 
Northern  slopes  his  roof  to  a lofty  point,  and  then 
crowns  it  with  a spire,  that  it  may  shake  off  lustily 
the  superincumbent  snow,  or  give  easy  flow  to  the 
waters,  and  sharp  resistance  to  the  winds  of  an  in- 
clement climate.  The  Egyptian  strengthened  the 
base  of  his  edifice,  and  scientifically  leaned  its  walls 
inwards,  for  double  security  against  earthquake  or 
inundation.  For  the  danger  lay  at  the  foundations 
and  lower  courses  of  his  structure.  And  surely  an 
experience  of  two  thousand  years  has  shown  that  the 
Greeks  at  home,  and  in  their  colonies,  knew  well 
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what  they  were  about,  however  light  or  airy  may 
have  been  the  architecture  of  their  houses,  when  they 
raised  in  the  middle  of  their  cities,  and  feared  to 
replace  or  to  build  aught  else  near  in  rivalry,  those 
huge  baseless  Doric  columns  on  their  massive  plat- 
form of  rock  or  rocklike  masonry,  which  have  braved 
every  destructive  effort  of  nature  and  of  man.  And 
are  they  not  thus  doubly  beautiful  ? 

Even  when  not  so  artistically,  are  they  not  monu- 
mentally ? In  this  way  Rome,  by  its  eclectic  style, 
characterised  most  especially  in  the  Villa  of  Adrian, 
collective,  imitative,  but  on  reduced  scales,  shows 
herself  the  mistress  of  the  world  in  power,  but  its 
disciple  in  the  arts. 

An  additional  clear  deduction  then  from  observa- 
tion of  the  past  is  this,  that  wherever  monuments 
have  been  left  us  of  architectural  power  and  grandeur, 
these  qualities  have  been  exhibited  in  a characteristic 
style,  according  to  national  types,  not  varying  from 
age  to  age  ; still  less  from  year  to  year.  There  was  a 
'principle  in  architecture  distinct  from  taste.  The 
second  might  change,  but  the  first  was  invariable. 
Along  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  its  mouth  to 
Phike,  there  runs  one  order.  The  type  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  that  of  the  Ptolemies  is  but  one.  And 
so  from  Athens  to  Sicily,  with  a long  span  of  ages, 
the  Doric  model  binds  together  the  Colonies  with 
their  Grecian  fatherland. 

If  our  deductions  from  the  past  be  just,  first,  that 
in  the  public  buildings  must  be  laid  the  seeds  of  a 
durable  and  imperishable  architecture,  and  secondly, 
that  in  these  should  be  exhibited  a consistent, 
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principled,  national  character  of  that  Art,  not  an 
ephemeral,  variable,  still  less  a capricious  style  of 
building : having  thus  interrogated  the  past,  and 
heard  its  oracular  answer,  we  must  now  look  at  the 
present  to  arrive  at  our  auguries  about  the  future. 
For  such  is  our  theme. 

Have  we  then  as  yet  gained  this  supreme  and 
vital  point  ? Have  we  any  pretensions  to  an  archi- 
tectural system  which  all  of  us  recognise  as  belonging 
to  our  age  and  country,  the  child  of  its  peculiar 
civilization,  the  offspring  of  our  climate  and  soil,  and 
of  the  special  tastes  inspired  by  our  love  of  nature  ? 
Or  have  we  forms  and  models  that  have  sprung  from 
our  institutions,  our  own  domestic  and  insular  pre- 
dilections? In  fact,  looking  at  our  great  public 
buildings  of  the  day,  will  not  a future  age  keep  its 
judgment  equally  balanced  on  the  question,  whether 
we  had  decided  between  the  classical  style  of  the 
Treasury,  or  the  mediaeval  of  the  national  palace,  as 
best  recording  our  tastes  and  feeling  ? 

If  this  be  so,  must  we  not  say,  that  looking  at  the 
past  which  has  given  us  rules,  and  at  the  present  which 
gives  us  data,  our  conclusion  for  the  future  of  Archi- 
tecture is  not  favourable,  so  far  as  public  building  is 
concerned  ? Each  edifice  may  be  good — thoroughly 
and  even  perfectly  good  of  its  kind — but  together 
they  give  no  whole,  no  type,  no  system.  They  will 
bear  witness  to  our  skill  and  prosperity,  not  to  our 
consistency  in  Art. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  our  subject  here,  and 
not  glance  at  the  splendid  efforts  made  by  private 
enterprise  to  redeem  the  architectural  reputation  of 
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our  age.  And  I do  so  with  pleasure,  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  because  they  are  indications  of  a new  spirit 
which  may  become  national ; secondly,  because  they 
are  characteristic,  so  far,  of  our  social  condition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
manifest  change  in  the  desires  for  a better  archi- 
tecture, and  those  desires  are  gradually  yet  quickly 
giving  themselves  expression  in  action.  We  cannot 
wait  the  streets  of  London,  especially  those  parts 
which  are  naturally  the  scenes  of  greatest  activity, 
without  being  struck  by  the  greater  elevation,  mass, 
and  even  elegance,  which  characterise  not  merely 
new  buildings,  but  those  which  replace  older  and 
ruder  edifices,  known  by  a name  which  at  once  is 
antithetic  to  all  ideas  of  beauty — warehouses.  They 
have  become  streets  of  industrial  palaces,  contrasting 
most  favourably  with  the  rectilinear  streets  which 
still  array,  in  stiff  and  cold  monotony,  the  dwellings 
of  the  rich. 

Indeed  it  must  be  owned  that  the  architectural 
movement  of  London  is  not  among  these.  With  a 
few  exceptions  of  noble  mansions  newly  built,  we 
more  frequently  see,  especially  in  a square,  a house 
of  ample  dimensions,  if  not  of  elegant  form,  being 
mercilessly  cut  into  two,  or  further  subdivided,  than 
anything  fair  and  great  springing  up. 

The  many  new  streets  in  Westminster,  and  near 
Hyde  Park  and  Kensington,  present  rows  of  splendid 
looking  houses,  which  may  be  well  characterised  as 
imposing , for  they  receive  much  of  their  outward 
grandeur  from  their  stucco  clothing ; nor  is  there 
either  the  solidity  of  construction,  or  the  character 
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of  style,  which  can  lead  to  the  formation  of  a national 
Art. 

If  from  these  centres  of  more  impressive  edifices 
we  wander  to  the  suburbs,  we  find  the  same  endless 
lines  of  sameness ; so  identical  that  house  after  house 
might  seem  to  have  been  shaped  under  the  same 
mould,  carried  on  from  site  to  site ; and  to  be  in- 
scribed, each  in  one  line  of  the  contractor’s  book,  with 
a simple  Do.  opposite  the  same  repeated  figures. 

It  is  then  to  the  commercial  element  of  our  social 
condition  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  growing  pros- 
pects of  London  architecture  ; leaving  those  whose 
resources  are  in  their  country  ancestral  estates, 
to  build  on  their  property,  as  they  do  often  very 
splendidly. 

On  this  account  I said  just  now,  with  satisfaction, 
that  the  improvements  in  this  branch  of  Art  are 
characteristic  of  our  national  condition.  For  it  is 
the  period  of  immense  commercial  prosperity,  success- 
ful enterprise,  and  almost  fabulous  wealth ; and  it  is 
right  that  this  varied  result  of  national  industry 
should  be  read  on  its  edifices  so  long  as  they  may 
last. 

The  principle  of  such  a connection  may  indeed  be 
found  in  an  older  combination  gradually  increased. 
For  any  one  standing  at  a point  where  he  could  see 
the  Bank,  the  Exchange,  the  Mansion  House,  the 
Goldsmiths’  Hall,  and  the  Telegraph  Office,  would 
feel  that  his  eye  grasped  the  very  keys  of  England’s 
financial  greatness,  each  wrought  in  forms  not  in- 
harmonious, and  superior  to  what  any  other  stand- 
point in  the  metropolis  presents. 
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And  so  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  union 
of  the  same  two  principles  will  act  similarly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  such  examples,  and  that  an  im- 
proved taste  will  be  ministered  to,  and  even  brought 
to  life,  by  increased  means  of  indulging  it. 

Still  though  we  may  give  just  praise  to  the  efforts 
of  the  present,  let  us  not  forget  that  our  looks  are 
toward  the  future.  And  what  we  have  to  do  is — 
augur  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  certain  that  in  former  periods  and  in  other 
countries  the  commercial  power,  when  at  its  height, 
moulded  the  architecture  of  cities  into  a consistent 
and  enduring  type,  sometimes  picturesque,  at  other 
times  grand.  Take  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Cologne, 
Niirnberg,  and  in  part  Amsterdam,  as  instances  of 
the  first.*  The  gable,  with  its  many  stories,  turned  to 
the  street,  for  mercantile  purposes,  gave  a principle 
harmonious  with  the  greater  architecture  of  church- 
buildings,  with  its  pointed  front : turrets  and  elegant 
niches,  with  images  at  every  “ coign  of  vantage,” 
windows  whose  lanceolated  tracery  repeated  grace- 
fully the  great  outlines  of  the  structure ; such  were 
the  features  which  those  old  merchant-cities,  in 
different  degrees,  still  present.  But  here  our 

* Far  beyond  the  range  of  cities  mentioned  in  the  text,  in  Germany  and 
France,  extends  this  picturesque  architecture,  not  merely  because  a type 
once  created  is  naturally  adopted,  beyond  the  place  of  its  origin,  but  also 
because  it  was  found,  no  doubt,  well  suited  for  domestic  economy.  The 
French  word  gr  enter,  originally  the  grange,  or  granary,  now  means  an 
attic ; because  the  provision  of  grain,  and  other  stores,  were  first,  and  for 
once,  carried  to  the  dry  top  of  the  strong,  well-built  house,  whence  the 
domestics  had  the  lighter  toil  of  bringing  them  down  in  detail.  Was  not 
this  a wise  economy?  Now  we  send  our  coals,  for  instance,  a story  lower 
than  the  ground,  to  have  them  carried  up  to  a third  or  fourth  floor  above  it. 
But  then  we  do  not  build  for  the  older  arrangement. 

c 2 
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principle  returns  : while  the  grand  old  minster,  and 
the  lofty  city-hall,  with  its  quaint  chimes,  still  stand 
storm  and  time-proof,  the  characteristic  dwellings  of 
those  who  built  them  are  gradually  declining  from 
their  type,  are  being  taken  down  and  replaced  by 
modern  square  blocks,  more  and  more  slender  at 
every  remove  ; till,  at  length,  the  old  experience  may 
be  confirmed,  that  even  without  any  disaster  occur- 
ring, public  edifices  alone  are  lasting  and  monu- 
mental.* 

Of  the  grand,  as  characteristic  of  a national  archi- 
tecture, equally  embracing  public  and  private  con- 
struction, we  may  consider  Venice  as  an  illustration. 
One  style  pervades  the  city  of  merchant  princes, 
formed  during  the  days  when  her  argosies  never 
returned  from  a voyage  without  a column  for  the 
walls,  or  a gem  for  the  shrines,  of  San  Marco. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  clearly  expressed 
wishes  for  a better  architecture  in  London  such  as 
to  promise  an  enduring  and  acknowledged  principle 
of  it  in  future  ? In  fact  not  yet ; in  tendency  very 
probably. 

With  the  class  of  modern  buildings  which  I have 
spoken  of,  it  is  both  just  and  necessary  to  couple 
another.  I allude  to  the  numerous  churches,  schools 
and  other  institutions  of  charity,  which  have  risen 
in  every  part  of  the  capital,  and  which,  though  of 
their  nature  they  may  be  said  to  be  public  buildings, 


* In  Niirnberg,  I believe,  there  is  a municipal  regulation  which  obliges 
all  houses  to  be  rebuilt  upon  the  ancient  model.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
picturesque,  and  most  representative  of  ancient,  among  modern  cities. 
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yet  are  erected  chiefly  by  private  benevolence, 
directed  by  private  taste. 

Returning  for  a moment  to  the  more  secular 
edifices  of  which  I have  spoken,  I invite  you  once 
more  to  pass  before  them..  You  will  find,  indeed, 
much  to  admire,  and  to  make  you  feel  that  England 
possesses  many  architects  equal  to  any  undertaking, 
and  possessing  great  individual  abilities  and  taste. 
But  over  their  works  no  harmonizing  principle  seems 
to  rule.  Here  you  have  a Norman,  and  beside  it  a 
Pointed  building ; in  this  the  Byzantine,  in  the  next 
the  Venetian ; in  its  neighbour  the  Renaissance  pre- 
vails, through  a miscellaneous  combination.  Some 
run  into  that  style,  which  is  steadily  gaining  ground, 
in  the  second  class  of  semi-public  buildings. 

It  is  in  these  that  we  find  general  taste  gravitating 
towards  somewhat,  which  may  be  the  germ  of  a 
national  Art ; though  I must  be  pardoned  if  I express 
a hope  that  in  its  growth  it  may  be  purged  and 
stripped  of  what  as  yet  is  rude  and  unwieldy. 

In  the  large  piles  of  building  for  religious,  or 
charitable  purposes,  there  seems  to  be  a preference 
for  mass,  relieved  only  by  strongly  contrasting  colours, 
often  grimly  disposed,  unsuggestive,  not  seldom  too 
horizontally  directed.  Symmetry,*  which  after  all, 


* Is  there  not  an  inclination  to  consider  symmetry  in  the  exterior  of  a 
building  as  a sacrifice  of  principle  to  appearance?  We  are  told  that  the 
elevation  should  follow  the  ground-plan,  and  he  carried  up,  guided  by  it, 
without  attempting  exteriorly  symmetrical  dispositions.  Surely  such  a 
principle  argues  imperfection  in  art,  by  going  in  direct  opposition  to  great 
principles  in  nature. 

Though  great  mineral  masses  are  unsymmetrical,  crystallography  shows 
the  tendency,  even  in  the  lowest  order  of  creation,  to  assume  a symmetrical 
arrangement  of  particles.  In  plants  this  is  more  apparent.  Not  only 
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does  deserve  some  respect,  seems  to  be  sometimes 
studiously  despised  ; prominences  and  relief,  so  neces- 
sary for  chiaro-oscuro  and  artistic  effects,  are  rigor- 
ously excluded  ; while  immense  plates  of  wall,  mostly 
of  brick,  tbe  poorest  of  materials,  rise  to  a dizzy 
height  above  all  surrounding  buildings. 

This  rough  and  ready  style  of  building  is  carried 
into  the  interior  of  even  the  most  sacred  edifices. 
Were  our  brickwork  like  that  employed  in  the  build- 
ings of  Nero’s  time,  almost  close-fitting  as  carved 
stone,  without  visible  cement,  uniform  in  shape  and 
tender  in  colour,  sharply  moulded  into  every  archi- 
tectural member  and  ornament,  and  put  into  every 
comely  disposition  that  can  copy,  without  simulating, 
stone,  one  would  be  glad  to  see  such  an  adaptation 
of  a material,  cheap,  manageable,  and  everywhere 
at  hand. 

But  I must  own  that  as  it  is  now  sometimes  em- 


flowers  are  essentially  homologous , side  corresponding  with  side,  but  the 
entire  tree  seems  to  possess  an  instinct  for  symmetry : if  pyramidal, 
throwing  out  its  shoots  equally  all  round,  or  otherwise  giving  roundness 
and  equal  mass  to  all  parts  of  its  head. 

But  it  is  in  animals,  and  especially  in  His  noblest  work,  that  the  Great 
Architect  manifests  a power  which  in  man  we  might  call  ingenuity,  in  Him 
simple  wisdom,  of  making  the  visible  portion  of  His  work  perfectly  sym- 
metrical, while  the  interior  of  His  structure  is  (with  the  exception  of  the 
head)  completely  devoid  of  that  quality.  Beginning  with  the  heart, 
neither  each  organ  in  itself,  nor  the  position  of  one  to  the  other,  hears  any 
trace  of  symmetrical  arrangement.  This  is  the  perfection  of  the  rule,  that 
the  inward  structure  may  be  admirably  complete  without  any  symmetry, 
ana  with  individual  reference  of  each  part  to  its  own  action  and  end  ; while 
outwardly  that  symmetry  may  he  preserved  without  sacrifice  of  plan,  but 
in  natural  harmony  with  those  senses,  which  the  head  is  built  symmetric- 
ally, within  as  without,  expressly  to  supply  in  accordance  with  that  prin- 
ciple of  external  symmetry. 

Must  not  the  most  perfect  of  man’s  architectural  works  be  that  which 
assumes  and  acts  upon  this  model  of  creative  wisdom  ? 
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ployed,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  its  place ; nor  do 
I think  it  necessary  to  say  why. 

But  in  the  place  where  I am  now  addressing  you, 
justice,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  inclination,  invites  me 
to  mention,  with  willing  and  hopeful  praise,  a new 
material,  now  successfully  applied  in  the  new  build- 
ings of  the  Kensington  Museum,  and  promising  to 
take  an  important  place  in  our  future  architectural 
works.  This  is  terra-cotta , or  baked  earth ; which, 
formed  by  an  artist  with  any  amount  of  genius  and 
taste,  is  hardened  by  the  artificer  up  to  the  dura- 
bility of  ancient  pottery,  and  serves  at  once  to  make 
a solid  building,  and  its  imperishable  ornaments. 
And,  one  is  sorry  to  be  obliged  always  to  add  as  a 
recommendation,  it  is  not  expensive. 

However,  without  implying  blame,  where  I have 
neither  the  skill,  nor  the  right  to  judge,  and  assuming 
that  a certain  necessity  here,  as  elsewhere,  compels 
the  artist  to  make  the  best  of  the  worst  materials, 
I will  repeat,  that  in  these  various  attempts  we  see 
the  feeling  by  the  feet  for  a better  path,  and  the 
stretching  of  the  hands  for  a higher  grasp.  By 
degrees,  genius  will  strike,  out  of  what  is  merely 
tentative,  something  novel  and  permanent ; the  tem- 
porary larva  will  drop  off,  and  the  graceful  and 
elegant  remain,  and  prosper. 

If  a new  architecture  thus  arises,  and  takes  its 
place  among  the  arts  of  ages,  it  will  soon  have  its 
Leone  Albertis,  its  Palladios,  its  Vignolas ; who  will 
give  its  rules,  and  true  proportions,  and  show  it 
perhaps  to  be  rhythmical  and  harmonic,  as  are  the 
depressed  tympanums  of  the  old  Boric,  and  the  high- 
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peaked  fronts  of  our  ancient  cathedrals.*  Architects 
will  then  be  no  longer  tempted  to  startle  and  amaze 
by  astounding  novelties,  but  will  seek  to  please  by 
harmonies  that  give  the  eye  repose.  And  it  wall  be 
felt  that  the  architect  is  not  a builder  up  only,  but 
a beautifier,  of  his  materials,  of  their  arrangement,  and 
of  their  uses. 

But,  in  thus  strongly  advocating  an  architecture 
not  depending  on  private  exertions,  or  individual 
taste,  but  possessed  of  stable  maxims  and  a national 
character,  am  I contemplating  the  possibility  of  this 
mighty  city  being  the  victim  of  some  frightful 
catastrophe,  which  may  destroy,  or  devastate  it,  and 
leave  but  solitary  pillars,  or  broken  arches,  on  a huge 
plain,  to  mark  the  spot  where  throbbing  millions  once 
discoursed  and  did  many  good  and  great  things  ? 

Not  by  any  means.  Our  times  are  too  homely  for 
the  enormities  of  former  days.  When  conflagrations 
consumed  the  great  cities  of  antiquity,  there  was 
no  fire-engine  in  every  parish  ; the  earthquake  is 
a stranger  to  our  unvolcanic  soil,  though  it  paid  us  a 
passing  visit  lately  ; and  diplomacy  has  taken  the 
place  of  ploughing  up  cities,  and  sowing  them  with 
salt. I 

But  in  our  eventful  days,  and  with  our  energetic 
population,  we  have  other  possible  changes  before 
us.  We  are  building  on  a shifting  soil.  The  ancient 
city  of  Yolterra  is  subject  to  periodical  landslips, 
known  by  the  peculiar  name  of  balzi.  It  is  situated 
near  the  edge  of  a crumbling  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 

* See  Lecture  ‘ On  the  Points  of  Contact  between  Science  and  Art,’  p.  65. 
f As  in  the  destruction  of  the  Belgian  and  Ionian  forts. 
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runs  a gnawing  stream.  In  spite  of  most  costly  pre- 
cautions, ever  and  anon,  the  earth  yields,  and  down 
rushes  an  avalanche  of  buildings,  fortunately  cleared 
of  their  forewarned  inhabitants.  When  I was  there, 
some  years  ago,  a church  and  convent  were,  appa- 
rently and  literally,  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  It 
reminded  one  of  ancient  fables,  where  the  natives  of 
a country  have  periodically  to  propitiate  a marine 
monster,  by  some  precious  human  offering. 

And  so,  in  some  sort,  it  is  with  us.  We  have 
no  security  that  the  commerce  of  the  City  may  not 
decline  one  day,  or  migrate ; and  what  becomes  of 
the  lines  of  handsome  store-houses  which  now  occupy 
entire  streets  ? Other  uses  must  be  found  for  them, 
probably  less  remunerative  ; or  they  may  be  left 
untenanted.  In  either  case,  a change  will  come  over 
them  : they  may  share  eventually  the  fate  of  Tyre 
and  Syracuse. 

This,  however,  may  be,  and  I trust  will  be,  a very 
remote,  or  even  an  impossible  event.  But  in  an- 
other way,  London  is  ever  changing  its  condition, 
and  needing  reparation.  It  appears  to  me  some- 
times like  one  of  those  immense  overgrown  shrubs 
in  a garden,  which,  after  some  years,  begins  to  die 
out  in  the  middle,  and  leaves  there  a painful  hollow. 
There  are  many  streets,  once  inhabited  by  wealthy 
families,  now  gradually  devoted  to  offices  for  busi- 
ness. There  are  many  others  in  the  centre  of 
London,  which  the  daily  increase  of  legal  demands 
is  converting  from  abodes  to  chambers. 

And,  when  the  learned  profession  of  the  law 
throws  its  meshes  over  any  district,  architecturally 
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it  decidedly  exercises  a deteriorating  influence.  In 
its  public  capacity  it  is  great  and  noble ; as  the  new 
library  and  ball,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  well  prove.  But 
I am  speaking  of  the  private  abodes  of  jurisprudence, 
as  they  take  possession  of  a new  neighbourhood. 
The  houses  become  dingier ; there  is  a cobwebby 
appearance*  about  areas  and  lobbies ; and  did  we  not 
know  that  our  friends  within  can  and  do  keep  their 
hands  cleaner  than  they  do  their  windows,  they 
would  be  approached  with  more  of  reverential  awe, 
and  less  of  sincere  affection  than  are  now  their  meed. 

In  time  these  gaps  made  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
metropolis  must  be  made  up ; and  we  cannot  afford 
to  restore  the  same  old  forms  of  what  Canova  is 
said  to  have  called  “ long  brick  walls,  with  rows  of 
slits  in  them.”  There  is  not  a more  melancholy 
exemplification  of  decayed  grandeur  than  a London 
street  which  has  once  been  “ respectable,”  and  keeps 
up,  in  its  desolation,  the  same  unvarying  forms  as 
some  neighbouring  thoroughfare,  at  whose  doors  the 
carriage  still  lingers.  One  after  another  these  parts 
of  the  city  must  fall  into  decay, — for  they  have  been 
built  on  calculation  of  that  end, — and  it  is  vain, 
though  painful,  to  conjecture  what  will  be  their  next 
phase. 

Thus  baffled  in  our  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
future,  let  us  rest  in  the  present,  to  seek  further 
light  from  it  and  from  the  past.  We  are  obliged  to 
confess,  on  comparing  these  two  periods,  that  there 
is  wanting  in  our  times  a quality  anciently  remark- 
able, and  of  great  importance  to  the  furtherance  of 
good  architecture  in  the  future. 
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After  consideration,  I do  not  think  I shall  be 
wrong  in  calling  it  reverence.  I mean  by  it,  that 
respect  for  what  is  good,  or  sacred,  or  historical,  or 
beautiful  in  itself,  or  in  its  associations,  which  will 
consider  these  attributes  worthy  of  being  balanced 
against  momentary  convenience  or  material  gain. 
There  is  certainly  a character  of  brute  ibrce  in  the 
disposition  to  knock  down  every  thing  that  stands 
in  your  way  ; while  there  is  a graceful  ingenuity,  and 
a power  of  genius,  manifested  in  attaining  your  aim 
without  violating  respected  feelings.  A man  of  taste, 
while  he  traces  a path  through  his  ancestral  woods, 
avoids  felling  some  trees,  whether  distinguished  for 
their  beauty  or  hallowed  by  some  family  reminis- 
cence. 

Now  the  lowest  scale  on  which  this  want  of  rever- 
ence is  shown,  is  in  the  total  disregard  for  our  Art 
itself.  I fear  our  people  are  not  as  yet  well  educated 
respecting  it.  They  know  that  a picture  or  a statue 
is  “ a work  of  art ; ” they  hardly  know  that  a building 
may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  equally  so.  They  can  esti- 
mate, no  doubt,  greatness  in  size  and  height,  but  the 
graces  and  delicacies,  the  beauties  of  relative  propor- 
tions, and  the  elegance  of  ornamentation,  they  do  not 
yet  appreciate.  It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that 
many  persons,  if  brought  to  the  spot  in  the  city  which 
I have  just  now  described,  for  the  purpose  of  matur- 
ing some  gigantic  enterprise  of  a profitable  character, 
would  not  take  into  consideration  the  artistic  value  of 
the  buildings  before  them,  or  on  that  account  decide 
they  should  be  spared.  They  would  weigh  only  their 
market  price,  and  compute  whether  the  intended 
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scheme  would  be  profitable  enough  to  buy  up  the 
property  required,  and  its  management  sufficiently 
influential  to  carry  the  necessary  legislative  measures 
for  the  purpose.  In  other  words  “ money  value  ” is 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  estimate  for  land  or 
house,  and  many  are  indifferent  whether  the  site  is 
occupied  b^  a marble  portico  or  by  an  iron  and  glass 
dome. 

It  is  sadly  discouraging  for  an  artist  of  sound  and 
feeling  taste  to  think  that  he  is  building  on  a perish- 
able foundation,  on  a moving  sand ; that  in  a few 
years  his  edifice  may  be  wanted,  in  virtue  of  an  irre- 
sistible decree,  and  for  a highly  remunerative  “ con- 
sideration,” as  it  is  called,  for  some  totally  different 
purpose,  "and  must  be  misapplied,  or  perhaps  even 
removed ; that  its  beautiful  and  studied  proportions 
will  be  reduced  to  classified  heaps  of  rubbish,  begin- 
ning with  “ Lot  No.  1,”  and  going  on  in  an  indefinite 
series,  including  cornices  and  architraves,  elaborately 
carved,  in  keeping  with  the  whole  design.  Few 
men,  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  their  art,  can  labour 
with  any  heart  for  so  precarious  and  so  ignoble  a 
futurity. 

But  there  is  a reverence  for  higher  objects  than 
even  Art.  There  is  a natural  reverence  for  whatever 
is  monumental  or  historical ; and  this  feeling  grows 
and  ripens  to  religious  reverence.  Neither  of  these 
feelings  seems  to  be  much  cultivated  amongst  us. 
Take  the  following  evidence  from  the  “ City  Engi- 
neer’s Keport  on  Public  Companies  applying  for  Bills 
in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament.” 

“ The  Monument  at  Fish  Street  Hill,  and  Temple 
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Bar,  Draper’s  Gardens,  Finsbury  Circus,  Apothe- 
caries’ Hall,  and  portions  of  the  Times  Office  are 
scheduled,  as  are  various  of  the  City  Halls  and  the 
Admiralty  at  Whitehall.”  And  again,  “ Public  parks 
and  gardens  are  to  be  cut  or  tunnelled  through.”  * 

These  extracts  sufficiently  justify  us  in  saying  that 
there  is  a reckless  disregard  of  public  mnd  monu- 
mental property  in  the  exactions  of  projects  for  mate- 
rial changes,  on  this  vexed  soil  of  ours,  into  something 
new  and  strange. 

As  to  more  religious  objects,  my  own  experience 
may  warrant  somewhat.  I have  myself  received  this 
year  seven  or  eight  notices  of  the  intended  destruc- 
tion of  churches,  schools,  orphanages,  and  other  cha- 
ritable institutions,  to  be  ruthlessly  demolished  or 
treacherously  burrowed  under.  And  my  portion  in 
the  danger  must  be  but  a small  item  in  the  general 
fate. 

Among  the  ancients,  next  to  temples  came  the 
burial-places  of  their  ancestors,  in  claim  to  reverence. 
Little  indeed  should  we  know  of  the  Etruscans  but 
for  the  sacredness  of  their  tombs.  Immense  riches 
were  buried  in  them,  and  wars,  rebellions,  tumults, 
and  cupidity  equally  respected  these  treasuries  of 
death.  Gold  and  jewels,  bronze  furniture,  not  to 
speak  of  paintings  representing  their  games,  their 
feasts,  and  their  domestic  life,  have  been  thence 
brought  to  light,  and  store  large  museums. 

Yet  now  the  graves  of  ages  are  violated  without 
scruple,  and  I have  heard  with  horror  that  the 


* Mr.  Haywood’s  Report,  f>.  65. 
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churchyard  of  old  St.  Pancras’s,  in  which  some  of 
my  nearest  of  kin  have  reposed  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  is  given  up  for  railway  accommodation. 

It  may  be  said,  And  if  we  interrogate  the  past, 
shall  we  not  discover  that  the  exigencies  of  an 
increasing  population  exacted  similar  sacrifices  of 
reverential  feeling  ? I answer,  No.  That  feeling 
would  have  over-ridden  every  other  consideration. 
Immense  was  the  growth  of  population  at  the 
Augustan  period  in  Rome.  But  the  streets  of  tombs, 
which  began  outside  every  gate,  were  never  allowed 
to  be  touched  ; the  Appian  Way  continues  to  pre- 
serve even  at  the  present  day  the  resting-places  of 
the  Scipios  and  Metelli.  We  have  lost  all  record 
of  their  homes,  the  latest  posterity  retains  that  of 
their  tombs.  Even  the  Columbaria  of  the  Freedmen, 
or  servants,  of  Augustus  remain  inviolate. 

But  such  a new  and  startling  evidence  of  this 
reverence  for  what  is  monumental  or  sacred,  in  those 
times,  has  lately  come  to  fight,  that  you  must  pardon 
me,  if  I here  introduce  it  as  an  illustration  of  my 
subject.  The  imperial  house  or  palace  was  begun 
by  Augustus,  who  preserved  the  simplicity  of  re- 
publican habits,  as  a modest  mansion,  on  the  Palatine 
hill  of  Rome.  Each  successive  emperor  added  to  it, 
till  Nero,  not  finding  one  hill  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  extravagance,  burnt  down  the  dwell- 
ings on  two  neighbouring  hills,  and  raised  on  their 
ruins  his  Golden  House. 

The  Palatine  is  now  divided  between  three  prin- 
cipal proprietors — the  English  College,  which  owns 
the  Circus  Maximus  ; the  nuns  of  the  Visitation  ; 
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and  the  French  Emperor.  The  last  of  these  has 
bought  the  Orti  Farnesiani,  or  Farnesian  Gardens, 
from  the  King  of  Naples,  and  has  thus  become 
owner  of  the  site  of  the  imperial  house. 

Ilis  first  care  was  to  order  a systematic  and  com- 
plete clearing  of  the  ground — the  first  excavation 
ever  made  for  purely  architectural  purposes.  He 
committed  the  direction  and  execution  of  it  to  the 
Cava  here  Rosa,  and  he  could  not  well  have  placed  it 
in  better  hands. 

The  work  commenced  in  18G1,  and  in  the  following 
year  “ a preliminary  sketch  ” was  given  of  the  dis- 
coveries till  then  made,  in  the  Roman  Archaeological 
Magazine,*  by  G.  Ilenzen.  Even  then,  the  results 
were  most  interesting,  though  chiefly  topographical. 
The  division  of  the  hill  into  two  knolls  (called 
Gemulus  and  Yelia)  and  the  two  approaches  to  the 
palace,  were  soon  discovered.  By  degrees  the  accu- 
mulated soil  and  rubbish  have  been  removed  ; and 
the  entire  plan  of  the  imperial  abode  has  been  laid 
bare.  You  walk  on  the  precious  pavements  of  its 
courts  and  halls,  amidst  the  columns  of  its  peristyles. 

The  palace  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  a mere 
Roman  house  on  a gigantic  scale.  The  Atrium,  or 
great  entrance  court,  surrounded  by  pillars,  is  3016 
square  metres,  or  32,461  square  feet  in  area;  and  the 
Tablinum,  or  inner  court,  1408  square  metres,  or 
15,156  square  feet.  The  halls  for  imperial  festivals 
are  of  a corresponding  magnitude.  The  houses  of 
Tiberius  and  of  Caligula,  that  is  the  additions  made 
by  them  to  the  palace,  are  easily  discernible. 


* * Bullettino  dell’  Istituto  Archeologico,’  1862,  p.  225. 
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But  it  is  not  this  magnificence  that  bears  upon 
our  subject,  but  what  I am  going  to  state.  It  so 
happened  that  when  these  emperors  selected  the 
Palatine  for  the  site  of  their  sumptuous  buildings, 
they  found  it  already  occupied  by  several  ancient 
monuments,  sacred  and  profane.  The  principal  ones 
were  the  Supercilium  Scalarum  Caci ; the  Tugurium , 
or  cottage  of  Faustulus,  Romulus’s  foster-father;  the 
grove  on  the  plain  of  Apollo’s  temple ; the  Augura- 
torium , or  place  of  meeting  for  the  augurs ; and 
principally  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Propugnator , built 
three  hundred  years  before  by  Decius,  after  the 
Samnite  war.  We  must  perhaps  add  a Basilica,  or 
Justice  Hall,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  ancient 
Martyrs,  and  yet  distinguishable  in  all  its  parts. 

What  was  to  he  done  with  all  these  buildings 
existing  inconveniently  together  on  the  site  selected 
for  the  residence  of  the  Caesars  ? The  answer  seems 
obvious  to  our  way  of  looking  at  such  things.  JVe 
should  at  once  apply  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
have  them  thrown  down  or  removed  to  other  situa- 
tions. Now  surely  the  will  of  such  men  as  those  was 
stronger  than  any  modern  legislative  enactment. 
Our  prime  ministers  do  not  exactly  dare  to  knock  off 
the  heads  of  all  the  opposition,  or  to  order  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  an  adverse  resolution  to  walk  off  to  a 
Turkish  bath,  and  have  a vein  opened,  so  to  bleed 
luxuriously  to  death.  A word,  and  down  would  go 
all  the  ancient  and  venerable  monuments  of  kings 
and  consuls. 

But  that  word  apparently  durst  not  be  spoken. 
As  the  Cavalier  Rosa  writes  to  me,  even  those  cruel 
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autocrats  respected  the  public  opinion,  which  by 
revering,  saved  those  precious  memorials.  All  of 
them  and  others  were  built  in  or  round — simply,  were 
embodied  in  the  imperial  residence. 

In  fact  it  was  more  than  this.  Tiberius,  one  of 
the  most  unsparing  and  self-willed  of  those  despots, 
when  he  came  to  make  his  addition  to  the  palace, 
found  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  with  its  rude  construc- 
tion of  Alban  stone,  right  in  his  way.  He  did  not 
remove  it  or  mutilate  it,  but  he  built  on  a line 
divergent  from  that  of  his  plan,  so  as  to  go  behind  it. 

To  such  an  extent  did  the  feeling  of  reverence 
prevail,  that  it  imposed  laws  not  on  subjects  only,  but 
on  rulers.  It  curbed  the  will  of  obdurate  tyrants, 
and  forced  from  them  deference  to  a power  stronger 
than  their  own. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  those  rulers  of  the 
universe  defied  public  feeling,  and  overthrown  the 
rude  constructions  of  earlier  Rome  and  the  age-worn 
monuments  of  its  kings,  it  would  have  been  only  to 
replace  them  by  statelier  and  fairer  structures.  Such 
unfortunately  is  not  the  case  in  our  demolitions.  The 
railway  projector  does  not  contemplate  the  enrich- 
ment or  embellishment  of  our  city.  He  may  destroy 
much  that  is  not  worth  being  preserved  for  its  beauty, 
but  it  is  generally  to  leave  in  its  place  something 
more  unsightly  ; and  if  he  does  demolish  what  is 
worth  preserving,  it  enters  not  into  his  plans  to 
substitute  anything  better. 

You  will  all  have  heard  of  the  extent,  reported  by 
the  City  engineer,  to  which  new  railway  schemes 
carry  their  competing  designs,  in  that  venerable  por- 
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tion  of  our  metropolis.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
sentence.  They  require  “about  160  acres  only, 
which  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  city;”  the 
total  length  of  railways  proposed  is  about  20  miles  ; 
and  “ the  various  public  ways  of  all  descriptions 
which  are  interfered  with  are  about  300.”  * 

The  requirement  of  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  a city 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  remain- 
ing three-fourths,  does  indeed  seem  disproportioned. 
But  I am  not  disposed  nor  entitled  to  discuss  this 
great  statistical  point.  The  question  is,  could  not 
the  ravages  which  necessity  imposes  be  repaired, 
and  more  deference  be  paid  to  that  natural  piety , 
under  which  the  ancients  classed  reverence  for  re- 
ligion and  respect  for  the  departed  ? 

In  contemplating  the  course  of  a railway  through  a 
populous  district,  I am  sometimes  reminded  of  an 
anecdote  related  to  me  by  a gentleman  who  for 
many  years  lived  in  Southern  Africa.  He  occupied 
a long  low  tenement — a bungalow — consisting  of  one 
only  room,  which  served  him  for  every  purpose,  and 
was  situated  in  a wild  district.  One  day  as  he  was 
writing  at  a table  at  one  end  of  his  apartment,  he 
heard  a frightful  crash  at  the  other,  and  turning 
round  was  aghast  at  what  he  beheld.  A huge  black 
elephant,  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  had,  it  would 
seem,  been  roaming  in  quest  of  some  choice  food  for 
his  meal,  when  he  met  this  Englishman’s  cottage  in 
his  way.  Being  totally  heedless  of  its  value  to  any 
one,  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  prefer  his  line 
of  deviation,  and  go  round  it,  but  walked  straight 
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through  it,  undisturbed  by  the  shower  of  roof  and 
wall  material  which  fell  over  his  pachydermatous 
back.  He  coolly  walked  to  the  opposite  wall — if  lie 
could  be  said  to  walk  in  a space  scarcely  longer  than 
himself — set  his  fore-foot  against  it,  and  made  himself 
a breach  clean  through  it,  which  afforded  him  an 
exit  as  capacious  as  his  entrance. 

Just  so  does  a new  line  come  crashing  and  smash- 
ing through  a lath-and-plaster  region  of  the  City, 
breaking  down  one  end  of  a house,  and  passing, 
through  the  opposite  side,  into  the  next.  But  what 
is  worse,  the  black  elephant  remains  for  ever,  as  if 
entranced,  across  the  thoroughfare  ; solidly  built  upon 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  form  of  an  iron  tubular 
disfigurement.  How  can  this  new  accident  of  our 
architectural  condition  be  dealt  with  ? Perhaps  the 
past  may  be  able  to  teach  us. 

There  is  nothing,  at  any  previous  period,  which 
so  nearly  resembles  the  inroads  of  the  railway  into 
London,  as  the  invasion,  by  aqueducts,  of  ancient 
Rome. 

No  one,  who  has  visited  that  city,  can  have  over- 
looked, or  forgotten,  those  long  lines  of  arches,  some- 
times unbroken  for  miles,  which  bestride  the  Cam- 
pagna,  like  files  of  camels  crossing  the  desert,  and 
bringing  to  some  isolated  city  the  merchandise  or 
the  luxuries  of  a more  favoured  climate.  And  so, 
in  sooth,  they  do.  They  are  caravans,  that  hourly 
bring  from  the  hill  districts  around,  that  most  neces- 
sary quickener  of  languid  life,  and  restorer  of  feverish 
existence,  in  a southern  climate — delicious  water  in 
streams,  sparkling  and  bounding  over  the  arid  sultri- 
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ness  of  the  way,  and  arriving  fresh  as  if  just  struck 
out  of  the  rock.* 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  aqueducts  of  ancient 
Rome,  we  must  glance  at  the  present  supply  of  water 
in  that  city,  as  the  only  term  of  comparison. 

The  ancient  aqueducts  were  all  cut  off,  in  the  sixth 
century,  by  Yitiges,  king  of  the  Goths,  when  he  be- 
sieged Rome,  defended  successfully  by  Belisarius. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  restore  them,  and  for  eleven 
centuries  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  drink 
no  waters  but  those  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  cisterns. 

The  water  of  the  Tiber  easily  and  quickly  parts 
with  its  deposit,  and  becomes  clear  and  potable. 
Still,  for  the  poor,  it  must  have  been  a hardship  to 
have  to  carry  it  home.  But  the  ingenuity  of  charity 
sought  to  lighten  this  labour.  A pious  confraternity 
was  formed,  which  had  its  seat  at  the  Lateran  Church, 
under  the  name  of  Aquarii,  or  “ watermen,”  and 
devoted  itself  to  supplying  the  poor  with  water. 

So  soon  as  the  Roman  Pontiffs  had  leisure  to  turn 
their  minds  to  internal  improvements,  after  their 
return  from  Avignon  in  1377,  one  of  their  first 
thoughts  was  to  recover  some  of  the  lost  sources,  and 
reconduct  their  waters  to  Rome.  In  the  course  of 
seventy  years,  three  of  them  were  again  pouring  out 
their  grateful  supplies  into  reservoirs,  whence  they 
are  distributed  through  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
flow  on  all  sides — sometimes  in  torrents — into  the 
most  magnificent,  or  graceful,  fountains. 

To  present  to  you  a tangible  way  of  measuring 
the  quantity  of  water  which  these  three  aqueducts 

* So  symbolized  on  “ the  fountain  of  Moses,”  on  the  Quirinal. 
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bring  into  the  city,  I will  give  you  the  calculation 
made  in  1857  by  Signor  Cavalieri  di  San  Bertolo, 
long  engineer  to  the  water  supply  of  Rome.* 

Any  one  who  has  visited  the  Eternal  City  must 
have  seen  the  great  market-place,  called  Piazza  Na- 
vona,  on  one  side  of  which,  occupying  one-half  of  it, 
stand  the  great  Pamphily  palace,  and  the  elegant 
church  of  St.  Agnes.  Now  suppose  that  immense 
area  to  be  enclosed,  so  as  to  become  a reservoir,  the 
walls  of  which  shall  rise  to  the  roof  of  the  palace ; 
that  reservoir  would  exactly  contain  the  quantity  of 
water  that  enters  Rome  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Or,  to  reduce  this  fact  to  figures,  it  will  be  as 
follows,  omitting  fractions. 

The  area  of  the  Piazza  made  quadrangular  is  813 
English  feet  by  170,  or  G6,586  square  feet,  which, 
raised  to  the  height  of  about  66  feet,  the  elevation  of 
the  Palace,  gives  4,282,507  cubic  feet,  or,  if  filled 
with  water,  2,224,274  gallons  of  water. 

This  is  the  daily  supply  of  modern  Rome,  brought 
by  three  aqueducts.  It  is  at  the  rate  of  321  gallons 
per  day  for  every  inhabitant.f 

Now,  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  the  water  furnished 
by  three  aqueducts ; whereas  ancient  Rome  was  sup- 
plied by  nineteen  or  twenty.  There  exists  a Roman 
author  (Frontinus)  who  has  given  us  an  account  of 
their  supplies,  in  measures  tolerably  explicable. 

The  result  is,  that  calculating  the  number  of  in- 


* * Sulle  acque  della  moderna  Roma,’  Rome,  1859.  The  essay  was  read 
in  the  Accademia  Tiberina  in  1857. 

t See  the  calculations  in  Cavalieri,  p.  30.  The  population  is  put  by  the 
author  at  175,214. 
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habitants  in  Rome,  at  the  extravagant  figure  of 
20,000,000,  each  person  had  for  his  share  172  gallons 
of  water.* 

As  the  Romans  always  brought  their  waters  along 
a uniform  level,  what  must  have  been  the  march  of 
these  twenty  aqueducts,  not  only  across  the  plain, 
but  through  the  city,  where  we  still  trace  them,  in 
the  valleys  between  the  hills  ? 

The  aqueducts  are  beautiful  objects  while  stalking 
across  the  country  in  their  naked  simplicity  ; and  so 
does  the  viaduct  of  a railway  connecting  two  hills 
often  become  a graceful  addition  to  the  landscape. 
But  in  passing,  or  cutting,  through  the  midst  of  a 
city,  it  is  very  different.  Can  any  one  imagine  that 
the  aqueducts  of  Imperial  Rome  strode  along  as  they 
did  outside  the  wall,  without  a marble  clothing,  where 
they  emerged  into  the  public  sight,  or  that  they 
traversed  the  Forum,  or  climbed  the  Capitol,  or 
Palatine,  in  their  inornate  suit  of  grey  peperino  ? 

It  is  incredible.  Indeed,  the  number  of  bassi- 
rilievi  allusive  to  the  flow  of  these  waters,  and 
collected  by  Fabretti,  which  adorned  the  aqueducts 
while  yet  outside  the  gates,  as  well  as  what  we  know 
of  the  magnificence  of  Imperial  Rome,  forbids  us  to 
imagine  it  possible. 

But  we  have  yet  surviving  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. Twice  in  the  course  of  their  journey  five 
aqueducts  meet  at  two  gates  of  Rome,  Porta  Mag- 
giore  and  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  and  have  to  cross  one 


* Cavalieri,  p.  30.  In  Paris  each  inhabitant  has  only  fifty  litres  or  quarts 
per  (lay.  Fabretti,  in  his  classical  work  ‘ De  Aquis  et  Aqueductis  Veteris 
Romae,’  1680,  gives  the  catalogues  of  the  19  and  20  waters,  p.  148. 
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over  the  other  above  the  cornices  of  the  gateways. 
This  is  strictly  analogous  to  their  crossing  a street. 
Their  channels  are  kept  separate,  so  that  the  five 
water-courses  rise  considerably  more  than  20  feet 
above  the  crown  of  the  gateway  arch.  If  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  gate  of  San  Lorenzo,  we  find  that 
the  lowest  begins  immediately  above  this,  occupying 
the  cornice  ; the  second  is  behind  the  pediment ; and 
the  three  superior  ones  are  masked  by  a lofty  marble 
superstructure,  or  attic,  covered  with  inscriptions  of 
several  emperors,  giving  most  important  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  waters.*  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Fabretti,  some  antiquarians  have  maintained 
that  the  triumphal  arch  of  Drusus,  erected  by 
Augustus,  is  in  reality  a disguise  for  an  aqueduct 
passing  over. 

In  the  same  way,  no  doubt,  Roman  emperors  would 
have  treated  railways  as  they  did  aqueducts,  had 
they  existed,  and  must  have  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  their  city.  They  would  have  compelled  them, 
whenever  they  came  out  into  public  view,  to  har- 
monise with  the  architecture  which  they  were  pro- 
moting, contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  Rome, 
in  their  estimation  the  most  beautiful  of  human 
creations — 

“ Rerum  pulclierrima  Roma,” 

and  to  become  even  monumental. 

Why  should  not  this  be  done  in  London,  more 
wealthy  far  than  was  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars  ? I 
believe  that  an  iron  viaduct  is  to  cross,  if  it  has  not 

* An  excellent  view  and  section  of  this  gateway  is  given  in  a discourse 
by  Mgr.  Borgnano,  ‘ Dell’  acqua  di  Q.  Marcio  Re.’  Rome,  1861. 
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done  so,  Lndgate  Hill,  in  front  of  St.  Paul’s.  It  has 
been  denounced  as  an  eyesore.  But  would  not  this 
imputation  he  removed,  if  either  side,  besides  archi- 
tectural supports  in  fine  proportions,  bore,  in  that 
very  metal  now  become  an  artistic  material,  a relief, 
which  would  not  require  high  finish  on  account  of  its 
scale  and  elevation,  suited  to  the  surface  and  to  the 
place  ? For  example,  not  to  wound  religious  suscep- 
tibilities, the  funeral  processions  of  two  men,  among 
our  last  heroes,  whose  biers  passed  beneath  that  spot, 
might  be  represented,  and  record  at  once  our  military 
and  naval  glories,  in  the  honours  awarded  and  paid 
to  Nelson  and  to  Wellington. 

The  Company  which  has  been  so  bitterly  assailed 
would  gain  immortal  honour,  and  become  a national 
benefactor  by  an  outlay  that  would  hardly  be  greater 
than  that  of  a dozen  girders. 

I must  conclude  this  very  imperfect  Lecture,  so 
kindly  and  patiently  listened  to.  Glad  indeed  shall 
I feel,  if  any  sentiment  which  I have  uttered  should 
prove  fertile,  ripening  in  better  heads,  and  being 
reaped  by  stronger  hands.  And  happy  shall  I be  if 
even  any  new  fact  which  I have  produced  should 
assist,  in  any  way,  the  efforts  now  made  to  advance 
the  progress  of  Art. 

If  I have  spoken  freely  of  defects,  and  still  more  of 
dangers,  I have  done  so  in  the  desire  of  associating 
better  the  resources  of  the  engineer  with  those  of  the 
artist.  The  impelling  force  of  the  one  is  necessity, 
the  attractive  power  of  the  other  is  grace.  If  the 
first  is  compelled  sometimes  to  produce  practical 
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hidecmsness,  why  should  not  the  latter  drape  it  with 
even  an  elegant  inutility  ? In  a former  Lecture  I en- 
deavoured to  show  how  Science  might  bear  Art  on  his 
stout  shoulders  when  obliged  to  descend  to  the  more 
practical  things  of  earth  ; in  this  I have  tried  to  sug- 
gest how  Art  may,  in  her  turn,  bear  Science  on  her 
pinions,  when  he  must  fly  across  chasms,  rise  above 
mere  mechanical  performances,  and  boldly  court  the 
eye  of  an  educated  and  now  artistic  people.  Even  it 
Science  must  emerge  from  its  Cyclopean  forges  and  its 
potent  laboratories  in  the  shape  of  a gigantic  chimney, 
why  should  not  Art  fly  up  to  it,  and  bestow  on  it 
elegance  of  proportions  and  some  richness  of  details  ? 

And  so  I close  my  Address  to  you,  by  expressing 
a sincere  conviction  that  the  prospects  of  Architecture 
are  most  promising,  but  that  they  will  greatly  in- 
crease in  proportion  as  we  can  promote  among  all 
classes  reverence  for  the  sacred,  and  taste  for  the 
beautiful. 


LONDON  : ritlNTED  BT  WILLIAM  CLOWES  AND  SONS,  STAMFORD  STREET, 
AND  CHARING  CROSS. 


THE  church  ON  the  castle  hill, 


DOVER.1 

BY  G.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  ESQ.,  R.A.,  F.S.A. 


Tiie  Church  on  the  Castle  Hill,  at  Dover,  is  probably 
about  the  most  entire  (as  to  its  general  outline  at  least) 
among  all  the  pre-Norman  remains  which  have  come 
down  to  us:  for  though  it  was  till  recently  a ruin,  it 
retained  the  general  form  of  nave,  chancel,  transept,  and 
central  tower  so  completely,  that  one  felt  that  its  entire 
design  could  with  little  difficulty  be  reproduced. 

1 will  not  venture  into  the  disputed  subject  of  its 
history.  There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  its  be- 
longing to  that  variety  of  Romanesque  architecture 
which  we  know,  on  the  fullest  evidence,  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Though  there  are,  however,  very  many  remains  of  build- 
ings in  this  style  of  architecture,  it  is  an  unfortunate 
fact  that  we  have  in  very  few  cases  any  clue  whatever 
to  a knowledge  of  their  actual  age ; all  we  know  is,  that 
the  style  is  pre-Norman,  and  that  it  prevailed  up  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  exceptions  to  the  latter  state- 
ment are  such  as  only  to  confirm  it  the  more  strongly: 
for  in  the  few  instances  (as  that  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor’s church  at  Westminster)  where  Norman  architec- 

1 Reprinted  from  ‘ Archaeologia  Cantiana,’  Vol.  V. 
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ture  was  used  before  the  Conquest,  it  is  distinctly  spoken 
of  as  a newly-introduced  style ; and  in  the  cases,  as  at 
Lincoln,1  where  Saxon  buildings  are  proved  to  date  later 
than  the  Conquest,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  the  works  of 
Englishmen  still  clinging  to  their  old  architecture.  But 
what  we  cannot  (or  can  only  in  a very  few  instances)  prove, 
is,  how  long  before  the  Conquest  any  of  the  existing 
buildings  may  have  been  erected. 

Mr.  Parker  has  a theory  that  none  of  them  are  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Canute,  and  brings  evidence  to  shew 
that  several  of  them  are  of  about  that  age.  This  does, 
however,  nothing  more  than  prove  that  the  style  pre- 
vailed up  to  the  close  of  the  Saxon  period.  We  know 
well  that  many  stone  churches  were  built  at  much  earlier 
dates,  and  against  this  absolute  historical  fact,  the  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  timber  churches  has  no  more  weight 
than  has  that  of  timber  houses  in  our  cities  during  the 
fifteenth  century  against  the  existence,  also,  of  stone  or 
brick  ones.  If,  then,  there  were  stone  churches,  what 
was  their  style  1 We  cannot  conceive  that  the  barbar- 
ous and  heathen  Northmen  brought  over  a style  of  their 
own ; on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  when  they  became 
Christianized,  they  adopted  in  their  own  country  the 
architecture  which  they  learned  in  England,  and  con- 
tinued to  follow  its  changes  for  a considerable  time  ; 
nay,  very  possibly  the  timber  churches  in  Norway  were 
imitations  of  those  in  this  country.  What,  then,  can 
be  so  reasonable  as  to  suppose  that  the  same  architec- 

1 It  was  argued  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  held  at 
Lincoln  in  1818,  that  the  fact  that  the  two  towers  in  the  lower  town  which 
possess  some  Saxon  characteristics,  have  been  proved  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  a conclusive  evidence  that  such  fea- 
tures are  not  necessarily  Saxon ; hut  Mr.  Freeman  afterwards  happily 
met  the  argument  by  showing  that  these  churches  were  built  by  the 
Saxon  inhabitants  of  the  upper  town  who  had  been  ejected  to  make  room 
for  the  Norman  Castle  and  Cathedral ; and  that,  while  the  Normans  were 
building  in  pure  Norman  above,  these  Saxons  were  building  in  their  own 
Saxon  architecture  below. 
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ture  (which  we  know  was  used  here  up  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  to  have  been  partly  derived  from  a rude 
imitation  of  debased  Roman  structures,  and  partly  from 
following  in  stone  the  forms  suggested  by  timber  build- 
ings), was  that  which  had  been  made  nse  of  by  the 
English  Saxons  from  an  early  period  whenever  they 
built  in  stone  1 

Whether  the  Church  at  Dover,  however,  is  late  or 
early  Saxon,  is  another  question.  I confess  that  in  my 
Report  upon  it  to  the  War  Office,  I — in  ignorance  of 
its  reputed  history — conjectured  that  it  might  have 
been  erected  by  Earl  Godwin,  thus  unwittingly  making 
it  accord  with  Mr.  Parker’s  theory.  I nowT  know  that 
there  is  no  Saxon  period  early  enough  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  some  of  the  investigators  of  its  history,  and 
that  after  attributing  it  to  the  age  of  Ethclbert,  they 
are  almost  disposed  to  carry  it  out  of  the  Saxon  into  the 
British  period.  I will  content  myself  with  a strong 
opinion  that  it  is  Saxon , leaving  it  to  others  to  adjudi- 
cate on  the  claims  of  Eadbald  and  of  Godwin,  and  of 
the  great  gulf  of  400  years  which  severs  them. 

The  nave  is  externally  about  62  feet  long  by  34  wide  ; 
the  chancel  about  27  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide.  The 
transepts  each  above  22  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide.  The 
tower  about  35  feet  by  33  feet  6.  The  walls  of  the 
church  generally  are  about  32  feet  high,  and  those  of 
the  tower  remain  to  a height  of  about  70  feet. 

Of  the  three  great  classes  of  architectural  features, — 
the  doorways,  the  windows,  and  the  arches  supporting 
the  tower, — all  possess  characteristics  distinctively  Saxon. 
The  doorways,  instead  of  having  recesses  or  orders  ex- 
ternally, and  the  door  hung  in  some  plane  within  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  have  their  openings  cut  straight 
through  the  wall  with  perfectly  flat  and  unrelieved  sides, 
the  door  itself  being  hung  against  its  inner  face  upon 
hinges  projecting  into  the  church.  The  openings  in  the 
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tower  are  in  this  respect  treated  as  doors  rather  than 
windows. 

The  windows  proper  have  a rough  splay  of  brick  nearly 
equal  and  similar  within  and  without,  and  meeting  near 
the  centre  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  a groove  which 
contained  a wood  frame ; the  sill  was  similarly  splayed, 
and  was  plastered.  Several  of  the  windows  added  to  the 
above  another  most  remarkable  feature ; their  heads,  in- 
stead of  being  arched,  were  square,  and  were  covered  over 
by  oak  lintels,  which  assumed  the  same  splayed  form 
both  within  and  without  with  the  rest  of  the  window. 
These  lintels  had  perished,  but  the  exact  impression  of 
their  ends  was  left  in  the  mortar,  showing  almost  the 
very  grain  of  the  wood. 

The  arches  of  the  tower  (of  which  the  eastern  and 
western  are  the  only  original  ones),  are  formed  in  the 
manner  which  is  so  frequent  in  and  so  characteristic  of 
Saxon  work.  They  have  near  either  jamb  a brick  pilaster 
which,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  springing  of  the  arch, 
is  continued  round  the  arch. 

This  is  almost  entirely  of  brick,  as  in  fact  are  the  ma- 
jority of  the  architectural  parts.  The  imposts  are  how- 
ever of  stone,  and  are  singularly  moulded.  The  external 
quoins  are  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  stone,  the  latter 
being  bonded  on  the  “ long  and  short”  principle  peculiar 
to  Saxon  work : that  is  to  say,  an  upright  stone  like 
a gate-post  alternating  with  a flat 
stone  bonding  into  both  of  the 
wall  faces.  The  doorjambs  seem 
to  have  been  somewhat  similar  in 
construction,  having  alternately  flat 
stones  on  edge  forming  the  sides 
of  the  opening,  and  flat  stones  laid 
horizontally  upon  them. 

The  church  underwent  considerable  alterations  about 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  These  alterations  con- 
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sistcd,  firstly,  in  the  change  of  the  whole  internal  cha- 
racter of  the  chancel  into  Early  Pointed  by  adding  vault- 
ing, inserting  lancet  windows  in  the  sides  and  east  end, 
and  a beautiful  Early  English  sedile  (Plate  I.) ; secondly, 
of  the  vaulting  of  the  space  below  the  tower,  and  the 
formation  of  pointed  arches  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  that  space ; and,  thirdly,  of  the  insertion  of  a fine 
pointed  doorway  (and  apparently  a porch),  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave.  The  character  of  the  work  introduced 
at  this  period  is  peculiarly  fine,  and  it  is  pretty  evident, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  beautiful  porch  and  chapel  to 
the  keep  of  the  castle,  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  same 
architect ; for  though  the  latter  has  generally  round 
arches,  and  has  some  Norman  decorations,  the  details  of 
the  two  are  so  much  alike  as  to  show  the  same  hand. 
Some  mouldings  indeed  are  identical,  not  only  in  form, 
but  in  dimension,  as  if  worked  from  the  very  same  mould. 
There  is  however  an  additional  circumstance  which  adds 
to  my  mind  much  interest  to  both  of  these  works.  I 
refer  to  the  resemblance  which  the  details  of  both  bear 
to  those  of  the  second  architect  to  the  choir  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Norman 
choir  having  been  burnt  in  1174,  a French  architect, 
known  as  “ William  of  Sens,”  was  engaged  for  its  resto- 
ration, and  he,  having  been  obliged  after  some  years  to 
relinquish  the  work,  was  succeeded  by  an  Englishman, 
who  had  been  engaged  under  him,  and  who  is  called 
“ William  the  Englishman.”  To  the  work  of  this  archi- 
tect the  details  in  question  bear  the  closest  resemblance, 
and  I have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  them  to  him,  or  to 
some  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  under  his  direction. 

One  very  curious  circumstance  with  regard  to  this 
work  has  come  to  light  during  our  excavations.  We 
found  many  portions  of  the  vaulting  ribs  of  this  period, 
several  of  which  had  been  formed  out  of  small  baluster 
pillars  belonging  to  the  Saxon  church,  one  side  of  which 
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remained  quite  perfect  at  the  back  of  the  Early  English 
rib-moulding  (Plate  II.);  these  balusters  are  about  two 
feet  long,  and  do  not  suit  any  existing  part  of  the  church, 
yet  they  are  so  distinctly  Saxon  that  one  cannot  doubt 
that  they  belonged  to  it.  They  are  of  Caen  stone,  and 
have  been  carefully  turned  in  a lathe,  the  surface  with 
the  marks  of  the  turning-tools  being  almost  as  fresh  as 
if  new.  This  latter  circumstance  makes  it  evident  that 
they  could  never  have  been  used  externally,  and  I think 
it  probable  that  they  formed  parts  of  a screen.  They  are 
most  valuable  relics,  and,  I trust,  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served. The  originals  are,  I believe,  in  the  Museum  at 
Dover,  and  I have  deposited  casts  in  the  Architectural 
Museum  in  London. 

The  doorway  of  this  period  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  though  some  symptoms  of  it  were  before  visible, 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  during  our 
excavations,  for  it  was  not  till  we  had  removed  the  earth 
to  a considerable  depth  that  its  true  form  was  found. 
The  arch  mouldings  and  the  capitals  had  disappeared, 
but  the  full  sections  of  the  jambs  with  the  bases  were 
discovered.  One  of  the  early  couplets  of  the  chancel 
had  been  altered  in  the  succeeding  century  into  an  in- 
cipient tracery  window  with  a quatrefoil  in  its  head, 
and  the  double  arch  of  the  interior  had  been  converted 
into  a semicircle.  I at  first  intended  to  have  preserved 
this  altered  form,  but  the  inserted  stonework  was  so 
ruinous  and  decayed,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  take 
it  out,  and  during  the  excavations  the  capital  of  the 
central  shaft  was  found  in  a perfect  state,  with  others  of 
its  details,  which  led  me  to  restore  its  original  in  pre- 
ference to  its  altered  form.  The  opposite  window  had 
had  its  external  features  destroyed,  but  on  the  south 
side  the  jambs  remained,  and,  one  window  with  another, 
and  with  the  aid  of  discovered  fragments,  the  original 
form  and  details  were  recovered  with  entire  certainty. 
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The  capitals  of  several  of  the  vaulting  ribs  were  also 
found  while  excavating,  and  re-used.  A portion  of  the 
boss  of  the  chancel  vaulting  was  also  discovered  in  a 
similar  manner. 

There  are  also  Early  English  remains  of  a second 
period,  probably  some  thirty  years  later  than  those  just 
described.  They  consist  mainly  of  sedilia  and  a piscina 
in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  nave,  and  belonging 
to  an  altar  which  stood  against  the  southern  jamb  of 
the  tower  arch.  Each  arch  of  the  sedilia  had  a small 
window  opening  in  its  centre.  These  were  discovered 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  only  remained  in 
any  degree  up  to  a little  below  the  springing  line.  These 
arches  having  been  destroyed,  I found  the  outline  of  the 
capital — or  rather  of  the  corbel — of  the  eastern  one 
remaining  just  sufficiently  perfect  to  trace  out  its  section, 
the  corbel  having  been  broken  off.  The  arch  mould- 
ings are  restored  conjecturally  only,  but  the  remainder 
with  certainty  ; indeed,  it  is  mainly  the  old  work.  A 
little  pedestal,  probably  for  a figure,  was  found  attached 
to  the  jamb  and  the  tower  arch  adjoining,  and  was  re- 
fixed where  found. 

The  Early  English  work  of  this  second  period  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  first  period  by  its  having 
been  worked  with  the  claw-tool,  whereas  the  older  work 
bears  the  marks  of  the  plain  chisel. 

In  explanation  of  my  frequent  reference  to  excava- 
tions, I ought  to  state  that  the  church  had  long  existed 
only  in  the  form  of  a ruin.  It  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
used and  unroofed  early  in  the  last  century.  The  earth 
had  accumulated  both  within  and  around  the  church  to 
considerable,  and  in  some  places  enormous  depths,  to 
which  the  changes  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  sur- 
rounding fortifications  had  much  contributed.1 

1 The  church  was  used  as  the  coal  depot  for  the  Castle,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  utter  ruin  and  desolation.  Happily,  the  walls  were  in  the  main 
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On  excavating  internally,  two  ancient  floor-levels  were 
discovered — the  original  floor  of  the  Saxon  church,  and 
that  of  the  Early  English  period,  which  was  on  a slightly 
higher  level.  We  have  adopted  the  latter  for  the  restored 
church.  That  portion  of  the  older  floor  which  was  under 
the  tower  was  paved  with  squared  chalk  about  six  inches 
thick,  laid  on  concrete,  and  the  bed,  similarly  prepared, 
was  found  in  other  parts.  In  the  western  arch  of  the 
tower  were  found  the  remains  of  a wall,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  the  sill  of  a doorway.  I imagine  this  to 
have  been  the  base  of  a screen  of  the  Saxon  period, 
possibly  that  to  which  the  little  baluster  pillars  already 
described  belonged. 

In  the  eastern  walls  of  the  transepts  were  recesses  of 
considerable  width  under  pointed  arches.  In  excavating 
below  them  were  found  the  lower  parts  of  cross-walls 
projecting  from  them  westward,  and  on  a careful  ex- 
amination of  the  arches,  evidences  were  discovered  of 
groined  vaulting  having  existed,  rendering  it  clear  that 
they  were  the  remains  of  projecting  vaulted  canopies  or 
ciboria  for  the  reception  of  altars : their  exact  age  I 
am  unable  to  judge  of,  but  I think  they  probably  belong 
to  the  same  period  as  the  sedilia  in  the  nave.  The 
arches,  which  were  of  course  ragged  where  the  vault 
had  been  broken  away,  were  unfortunately  faced  up  with 
stone  before  their  meaning  was  discovered,  which  renders 
it  the  more  important  to  record  what  was  their  original 
form.  During  the  excavations,  a great  number  of  ancient 
graves  were  discovered  both  within  and  without  the 
church,  all  particulars  of  which  have  been  carefully  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Marshall,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  some 
extracts  from  whose  notes  are  appended.  Many  archi- 

sound  and  upright,  and  much  of  the  ancient  work  everywhere  remained, 
but  both  without  and  within  very  large  parts  of  the  surface  had  been 
stripped  or  had  fallen  off,  and  the  walls  in  many  parts  reduced  in  height, 
and  left  in  ragged,  ruinous  forms.  There  was  a large  archway  formed  in 
the  wall  of  the  north  transept,  for  the  admission  of  coal- carts. 
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tectural  fragments  of  great  interest  were  also  found  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  the  original  places  of  many 
of  which  I failed  to  discover ; the  stone  made  use  of  in 
the  Saxon  portions  of  the  building  is  of  (at  least)  three 
descriptions:  some  parts,  as,  for  instance,  the  imposts  of 
the  tower  arches,  are  of  Caen  stone ; other  parts,  par- 
ticularly some  of  the  quoins,  are  of  large  masses  of 
Kentish  rag,  such  as  one  sees  about  Folkestone  and  Ily  the; 
others,  again,  are  of  a very  peculiar  kind  of  coarse  oolite, 
and  it  is  a curious  fact  that  the  same  stone  has  been 
found  at  St.  Mildred’s  Church  at  Canterbury,  which  has 
been  supposed  by  Mr.  Hussey  to  contain  old  Roman  ma- 
terials, and  that  the  curious  pillars  from  Reculver,  which 
are  now  put  up  at  Canterbury,  are  of  the  same  stone. 
Both  of  these  points  have  been  verified  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
my  clerk  of  the  works.1  Tufa  also  exists  in  the  older 


1 “ Old  Church,  Dover  Castle, 
“April  26th,  1861. 

“ Dear  Sir, — Some  time  since,  on  running  through  the  first  volume 
published  by  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Hussey  (page  145)  on  a certain  de- 
scription of  stone,  so  much  resembling  what  I have  here  met  with 
in  the  old  church,  that  I feel  it  a duty  to  make  the  following  com- 
munication. 

“ The  stone  above  referred  to,  in  St.  Mildred’s  Church,  Canter- 
bury, I have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  we 
have  here  in  the  south  doorway  of  nave ; the  remains  of  doorway, 
north  transept ; north-east  quoin  of  chancel  (three  stones)  ; west 
end  of  nave  (one  stone  each  quoin) ; south-east  quoin,  north  transept 
(one  stone).  Also  one  in  the  interior,  near  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  tower  pier,  shown  on  plan.  Most  of  these  stones  are  of  large  di- 
mensions— one  contains  over  thirteen  cubic  feet ; and  all  are  built  in 
the  walls  at  a low  level,  as  at  St.  Mildred’s  Church.  Those  that  are 
iu  contact  with  the  ground  are  remarkably  hard,  having  quite  a crys- 
talline appearance  in  places  when  broken. 

“ On  the  north  side  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  have  recently  been 
set  up  two  stone  columns  with  caps  and  bases  complete,  brought 
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parts  of  the  work.  The  walls  are  mainly  of  flint,  but  the 
jambs  and  arches  of  windows,  etc.,  and  portions  of  the 
quoins,  are  of  Roman  bricks,  some  of  which  are  rounded 
on  their  edges  as  if  they  had  lain  on  the  beach,  and  to 
others  portions  of  Roman  mortar  are  found  to  adhere. 

It  has  been  no  easy  task  to  restore  a building  which 
has  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a ruin.  In  such  a 
case,  even  the  most  necessary  works  seem  to  be  a tam- 
pering with  the  identity  of  an  ancient  relic ; yet  who 
could  wish  to  see  one  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in 
our  land  left  a ruin,  and  used  as  a coal  store,  or  desire 
to  forbid  its  restitution  to  its  sacred  uses  1 

The  course  which  I have  followed,  has  been  to  pre- 
serve every  ancient  feature  which  remained  in  its  place, 
to  restore  to  their  places  all  fragments  whose  original 
position  could  be  discovered,  to  leave  unrestored  those 
ancient  features  whose  restoration  was  not  necessary  to 
the  safety  or  the  reasonable  completeness  of  the  build- 
ing, and  to  restore  others,  as  nearly  as  evidences  would 
permit,  to  the  old  forms,  without  an  attempt  to  disguise 
what  was  new,  or  to  render  it  mistakeable  for  old  work. 

In  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  restore  parts  formed 
of  Roman  brick,  I have  either  used  similar  brick  from 
the  excavations,  or  modern  paving  tiles.  The  latter  suf- 
ficiently harmonize,  but  are  at  once  distinguishable. 

The  great  south  doorway  I have  left  intact  (Plate  III.), 
as  a specimen  of  a Saxon  doorway  in  a sufficient  state 
of  completeness  to  be  intelligible ; but  in  dealing  with 
the  small  doorway  in  the  north  transept,  I have  taken 


from  the  ancient  church  of  Reculver,  of  undoubted  Roman  origin ; 
on  examining  the  stone  of  which  they  are  made,  I find  it  exactly 
corresponds  with  that  in  the  old  church  here  and  at  St.  Mildred’s ; 
indeed,  I should  little  doubt  but  it  all  came  from  the  same  quarry. 

“ I am,  etc., 

“ J.  N.  Marshall. 


To  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  R.A.” 
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quite  a contrary  course,  for  which  I must  make  my  apo- 
logies to  the  strict  antiquary.  This  doorway  had  been 
destroyed  in  making  the  great  arched  cart-entrance  al- 
ready mentioned,  except  the  lower  part  of  its  jambs, 
and  one  of  these  (the  eastern  one)  crumbled  away  when 
exposed.  A door  was  needed,  and  it  may  be  said  the 
right  course  was  to  leave  the  fragment  which  remained, 
and  to  form  a new  doorway  in  another  style.  Another 
idea,  however,  occurred  to  me.  What  with  the  remains 
of  the  south  doorway,  and  of  that  under  consideration, 
the  doorway  high  up  in  the  west  end,  and  some  door- 
like openings  in  the  tower,  sufficient  evidence  could  be 
gathered  to  show  the  exact  construction  of  a Saxon 
doorway,  but  none  remained  perfect  and  in  use.  It 
occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  make  a reproduction  of  the  doorway  from  this  col- 
lected evidence.  I wish  it  therefore  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood, that  the  doorway  is  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a model 
than  as  a restoration.  The  lower  part  of  its  western 
jamb  is  original  and  untouched ; its  width  is  that  of  the 
old  doorway  ; the  mode  of  hanging  the  door  was  proved 
by  the  stump  of  its  iron  hook  run  with  lead  into  the 
old  jamb  ; but  beyond  this  the  doorway  must  be  viewed 
as  a model  founded  on  collateral  evidence  deduced  from 
other  parts  of  the  same  building,  and  must  appeal  for 
the  interest  and  forgiveness  of  the  antiquary  to  the  feet 
of  its  being  a truthful  exponent  of  a Saxon  doorway 
when  perfect  and  in  use.  The  windows,  as  I have  be- 
fore said,  were  in  parts  sufficiently  perfect  to  show  their 
exact  construction,  and  I have  restored  them  precisely 
as  they  were,  inserting  wood  frames  into  the  old  grooves 
which  had  contained  them,  or  re-forming  them  where 
they  had  perished ; four  of  the  windows  had  had  square 
heads  with  wood  lintels.  In  these  cases  we  have  in 
sorted  lintels  into  the  very  holes  which  the  ancient  ones 
had  occupied,  so  that,  strange  as  is  their  form  and  ap- 
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pearance,  they  are  precisely  what  the  originals  had  been. 
I could  discover  no  cause  for  this  peculiar  form,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  western  windows  of  the  transepts;  but 
as  regards  the  north  and  south  windows,  near  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  the  purpose  was  rendered  clear  by  the 
existence  of  holes  for  the  reception  of  the  timbers  of  a 
floor  immediately  over  them.  These,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  existence  of  a Saxon  doorway  in  the  west 
wall  at  about  the  same  level,  prove  the  original  exis- 
tence of  a gallery  across  the  west  end,  which  it  would 
appear  must  have  been  approached  from  the  exterior, 
possibly  from  the  Pharos  tower.  If  a similar  cause 
should  have  given  rise  to  the  square-headed  windows  in 
the  transepts,  it  would  be  an  unfortunately  early  instance 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  galleries ! I have  had  to 
convert  the  gallery  doorway  into  a window,  but  have 
done  so  by  merely  introducing  a wood  frame,  and  with- 
out altering  any  old  work.  The  Early  English  windows 
in  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  and  in  the  south  transept 
had  been  broken  down  to  within  a few  feet  of  their  sills; 
with  the  exception  therefore  of  the  sills  and  the  section 
of  the  jambs,  their  restoration  is  conjectural.  The  gable 
of  the  north  transept  remained,  all  the  others  had  fallen. 
The  roofs  have  been  made  to  fit  the  old  marks  against 
the  tower,1  but  in  other  respects  there  was  no  evidence 
as  to  the  lacking  gables.  The  opening  in  the  west  gable 
is  conjectural,  and  I must  apologize  for  its  quasi-Saxon 
form.  The  gable-crosses  are  imitated  from  one  found 
in  the  excavations. 

The  vaulting  of  the  chancel  and  tower  has  been  with 
reasonable  certainty  restored  from  the  fragments  which 
remained. 

The  tower  has  been  carefully  strengthened  and  ren 
dered  secure. 

1 It  is  probable  that  the  church  had,  originally,  flat  ceilings  below  its 
high  roofs.  This  is  made  still  more  likely  by  the  openings  in  the  tower 
walls,  into  the  spaces  against  which  the  roofs  abut. 
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The  earth  around  the  building  has  been  lowered  to 
its  natural  level,  and  the  various  floor-levels  in  the  in- 
terior carefully  brought  back  to  what  they  appear  to 
have  been  during  the  Early  English  period. 


Memoranda  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Clerk  of  the  Works. 

{The  references  are  to  the  Plan  and  Section.') 

“ Old  Church,  Dover  Castle. 

“ Wednesday,  April  27th,  1S60. — Workmen  commenced  clearing 
out  the  debris  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  consisting  chiefly  of  old 
mortar,  flints,  fragments  of  Caen-stone  masonry,  and  human  bones  in 
all  parts  of  the  church,  varying  in  depth  from  one  foot  six  inches  to 
five  feet  in  the  nave ; but  in  south  transept  and  chancel  bones  were 
found  at  a depth  of  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  also  a leaden  coffin 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  chancel.  Also  a steined  chalk  grave 
in  nave  containing  about  three  sets  of  bones,  but  these  had  evidently 
been  before  disturbed,  as  they  were  found  to  be  placed  indiscri- 
minately at  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  which  was  arched  over  with 
hewn  chalk. 

“ We  are  now  finding  several  fragments  of  the  vaulting  ribs  and 
wall  ribs  of  tower-groining ; these  are  of  Caen  stone,  and  some  of 
them  very  fresh  and  sharp,  the  tooth  moulding  as  perfect  as  if  fresh 
from  the  ‘ banker.’  Also  some  hewn  chalk  that  had  been  used  for  the 
filling-in  of  vaulting,  ranging  from  two  inches  and  a half  to  five 
inches  in  thickness,  and  six  inches  deep.  Some  few  pieces  of  square 
and  chamfered  quoins  of  Caen  stone,  a few  pieces  of  old  creased  Roman 
tiles,  as  in  the  pharos,  and  pieces  of  old  tufa  from  the  same  place. 

“ On  the  east  side  of  south  transept  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
altar,  from  the  position  of  an  old  foundation  (a)  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  arched  recess ; these  foundations  being  so  roughly  formed 
of  flint  rubblework  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  size,  but  I should 
judge  the  superstructure  to  be  about  five  feet  long,  projecting  from 
the  wall  about  two  feet.  A recess  had  been  formed  here  at  a subse- 
quent date  to  the  walls  being  built,  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  old 
work  had  been  cut  into,  and  Caen  stone  jambs  carried  up  to  support 
the  arch  above  it. 

“ On  the  east  side  of  north  transept  an  arch  (&)  similar  to  the  last 
described,  with  old  foundations  of  altar,  was  discovered  on  clearing 
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away  the  old  rubbish.  Also  a slight  recess  (c)  about  nine  inches  wide, 
three  feet  high  ; the  back  had  evidently  been  coloured,  but  as  the 
old  plaster  was  so  much' decayed  I could  not  distinguish  any  pattern 
on  it.  Also  a chamfered  sloped  quoin  as  shown  on  plan,  and  a trace  of 
chalk  vaulting  in  soffite  of  arch.  At  the  back  of  wall  rib  on  north 
side  of  tower,  an  old  moulded  capital  (probably  Saxon).  At  side  of 
arch  from  tower  to  north  transept,  a piece  of  old  carved  stone,  pro- 
bably a portion  of  a cross. 

“ On  clearing  the  earth  away  from  the  walls  round  the  church, 
is  brought  to  light,  on  the  north  side  ot  nave,  a very  nice  old  early 
English  doorway  (d) ; the  jambs  are  about  five  feet  in  height,  with 
three  shafts  on  either  side  curiously  bonded  in  the  jambs,  all  of  which 
is  in  a very  shaky  condition  ; a portion  of  one  of  the  inside  jambs  still 
remains,  but  no  part  of  the  arch  has  yet  been  found. 

“ At  the  end  of  north  transept,  and  under  the  level  of  temporary 
doorway,  in  clearing  away  the  old  wall  for  the  new  entrance,  is  brought 
to  light  an  old  doorway  ( e ),  with  jambs  two  feet  eight  inches  apart, 
face-bedded ; this  doorway  would  appear  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  it 
being  a specimen  of  long  and  short  work  face  bedded.  One  of  the  old 
jambs  unfortunately  crumbled  to  pieces  on  clearing  away  the  old  work 
which  surrounded  it ; the  other  remains  as  found.  The  stone  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  some  of  the  large  quoins  at  external  angles  of  church. 

“ On  clearing  away  the  earth  on  south  side  of  nave  is  brought  to 
light  an  ancient  doorway  (f),  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Saxon  window.  This  doorway  is  formed  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as 
above  described,  long  and  short  work  in  the  jambs,  and  the  semi- 
circular arch  is  turned  over  in  old  tiles  twelve  inches  square ; and  on 
the  external  side  of  jambs  there  remains  a portion  of  the  old  tape 
moulding  or  parallel  band,  nine  inches  wide,  projecting  from  the 
face  of  wall  two  inches  and  a half.  On  clearing  out  the  old  rubble- 
work  between  the  jambs  which  had  been  filled  in  solid,  I found  thi’ee 
large  pieces  of  carved  Caen  stone,  apparently  portions  of  the  centre 
boss  of  chancel  vaulting.  Also  some  portions  of  a rear  arch  belong- 
ing to  a door  or  window,  the  original  position  of  which  I hope  to  as- 
certain hereafter ; traces  of  ironwork  run  with  lead  are  to  be  seen  in 
several  parts  of  the  old  stone  forming  the  jamb. 

“ At  the  end  of  south  transept  in  forming  the  external  trench,  I 
discovered  a singularly-shaped  steined  grave,  formed  with  hewn  chalk 
sides  and  top,  the  head  or  upper  part  being  recessed  to  receive  the 
head ; the  joints  of  this  work  are  pretty  closely  fitted  together,  but 
no  mortar  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  construction.  The 
depth  is  about  eight  feet  to  bottom  of  grave  from  the  present  sur- 
face, and  about  three  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  church,  which  no 
doubt  was  about  the  surface-level  on  the  outside  at  the  time  of  in- 
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terment — the  earth  having  been  raised  very  considerably  from  here 
towards  the  chancel  end  of  church.  The  bones  were  very  much  de- 
cayed in  this  grave,  much  more  than  those  found  embedded  in  the 
earth ; I attribute  this  to  the  vault  forming  a dry  cesspool  for  the 
water  to  penetrate  into ; no  sign  of  any  coffin  or  ironwork  in  the 
grave.  Neither  do  I think  there  could  ever  have  been  one,  from  the 
position  I found  the  bones  to  be  in  ; a stiff  clay  formed  the  bottom, 
that  being  the  natural  soil  at  this  level. 

“ On  continuing  the  excavation  further  forward  toward  the  east  or 
chancel  end,  I found  another  steined  grave  of  Caen  stone,  about 
six  feet  below  the  surface,  and  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
other  grave.  The  earth  rising  here  very  considerably  will  account 
for  the  disproportion  of  the  levels.  This  grave  was  formed  of  sawn 
Caen  stone,  put  together  without  mortar  and  covered  over  with  the 
same  material.  The  bones  were  those  of  a very  young  person,  and 
much  decayed,  as  those  described  in  the  former  grave.  Many  other 
skeletons  were  also  found  about  this  part  of  the  excavation,  varying 
in  depth  from  three  feet  to  fifteen  feet,  a circumstance  conclusive 
that  the  place  was  used  as  a burial-ground  many  years  after  the 
church  had  fallen  into  decay ; for  this  portion  of  the  earthwork  was 
not  formed  in  the  year  1735,  and  at  that  date  the  church  had  been 
without  a roof  many  years,  and  all  the  walls  were  in  a very  dilapi- 
dated condition. 

“Being  very  anxious  to  discover,  if  possible,  one  or  a portion  of 
one  of  the  capitals  belonging  to  the  old  door  of  north  side  of  nave, 
1 made  a very  careful  search  throughout  the  church,  hoping  to  find 
some  trace  of  it  built  in  the  old  walls,  as  I had  before  found  many 
pieces  of  moulded  stone  used  up  for  that  purpose.  My  search  proving 
unsuccessful  I determined  on  examining  all  the  old  stone  I could  find 
on  the  face  of  the  embankment  round  the  church.  I accordingly 
set  to  work  and  nearly  completed  this  portion  of  my  task  when  I 
discovered,  as  I thought,  a singular  coloured  piece  of  Caen  stone, 
embedded  in  the  earth.  I immediately  set  to  work  and  removed  the 
clay  which  surrounded  it,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing 
to  light  a slight  trace  of  a carved  capital,  which  I then  thought  to 
be  the  object  of  my  search  ; however,  ou  getting  it  out,  it  proved 
to  be  the  capital  belonging  to  centre  shaft  of  the  window  in  south  side 
of  chancel,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  This  was  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  north  transept,  and  six  feet  below  the  surface  level, 
which  is  another  proof  that  this  earthwork  was  formed  after  the 
church  fell  into  decay. 

“ On  clearing  out  the  old  walling  filled  in  between  the  jambs  of 
north  chancel  window,  I found  two  arch  stones  and  a portion  of  a 
carved  capital  belonging  to  the  window  on  opposite  side  of  chancel, 
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and  two  small  pieces  of  circular  shaft  about  seven  inches  and  a half 
in  diameter. 

“ On  clearing  out  between  the  jambs  of  south  window  of  chancel, 

I found  one  base,  four  pieces  of  moulded  jamb,  and  three  pieces  of 
arch  belonging  to  said  window ; also  two  pieces  of  shaft  six  inches 
and  a half  in  diameter,  one  piece  of  arch  stone  with  three  inches  and 
a half  roll,  one  piece  of  arch  stone  with  four  inches  and  a 'quarter  roll, 
one  springer,  and  several  pieces  of  perpendicular  square-headed  win- 
dow, four  pieces  of  rear  arch  with  hollow  on  each  side,  one  piece  with 
half-round  roll,  two  inches  and  a quarter  diameter,  worked  on  face  ; 
one  piece  with  chamfered  sinkings,  probably  a piece  of  Norman  mould- 
ing ; one  piece  of  ashlar,  with  black  paint  marks  on  face,  worked  out 
of  old  tooth-moulding. 

“ Clearing  away  the  old  jambs  of  east  window  brings  out  several 
pieces  of  the  jamb  of  old  window  in  south  side  of  chancel,  also  two 
pieces  of  the  centre  shaft  of  south  chancel  window.  And  a frag- 
ment of  a capital  eight  inches  and  a half  in  height,  similar  to  the 
caps  of  shafts  in  couplet  windows  of  chancel.  Also  the  mutilated 
base  belonging  to  angle  north-east  pier  under  tower. 

“ The  foundations  of  the  church  are  formed  mostly  of  large  flint, 
with  flat  pieces  of  stone  at  the  sets-off  and  plinth  lines,  of  the  green 
sandstone  formation  and  very  hard.  Some  few  pieces  of  the  same 
description  of  stone  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ancient  pharos  laid  to  bond 
with  the  Roman  tiles,  the  only  difference  being,  that  used  in  the 
church  is  somewhat  thicker  and  the  edges  appear  to  be  rounded 
off  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  No  doubt  they  were  brought  from  off 
the  beach  with  the  sea  boulders  that  are  used  in  the  flint  walls. 

“ (I  have,  since  writing  the  above,  found  that  this  description  of 
stone  used  formerly  to  be  quarried  at  Saltwood,  about  eighteen 
miles  west  of  Dover.  The  set  of  the  tide  from  the  direction  of 
Saltwood  Castle  would  bring  the  stone  on  the  coast  at  these  parts.) 

“ The  whole  superstructure  rests  upon  a very  uniform  and  most 
excellent  bottom,  formed  of  very  stiff  clay  with  a large  proportion 
of  flints  intermixed.  The  strata  dip  toward  the  east ; this  will  ac- 
count in  some  measure  for  the  chancel  walls  being  taken  down  to 
a greater  depth  than  the  other  foundations.  ( Vide  Section.) 

“ At  the  south-east  corner  of  chancel,  on  the  soil,  a space  of  about 
ten  feet  square  was  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  chalk  lime  about  an 
inch  and  a half  thick,  and  although  very  wet  it  was  remarkably  fresh 
considering  the  many  hundreds  of  years  it  must  have  been  there. 

“ The  layer  of  black  ashes  much  resembles  powdered  charcoal,  and 
was  about  two  inches  and  a half  thick,  over  which  was  laid  a layer  of 
finely  powdered  burnt  clay,  about  two  inches  and  a half  thick ; it 
was  probably  much  thicker  when  laid  on. 
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“ The  first  filling-in  on  the  burnt  clay  consists  of  loose  concrete 
with  some  beach  and  small  chalk  intermixed,  some  earth  and  old  dry 
rubbish  and  flints ; all  this  was  very  loose.  I was  very  particular  at 
this  part  to  ascertain  if  any  fragments  of  old  worked  stone  could  be 
found  among  the  rubbish,  as  it  might  give  a slight  clue  to  the  date 
of  its  being  filled  in,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  could  be  discovered 
either  worked  or  plain. 

“ The  layer  of  concrete  over  this  was  not  very  compact ; it  varied 
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^„uus  over  tno  whole  area  of  tower,  but  not 
beyond,  except  on  the  east  side,  where  it  runs  one  foot  into  the 
chancel,  and  finishes  off  to  a straight  line.  The  other  sides  stop 
against  the  walls  under  the  tower  arches  leading  into  transept, 
the  walls  of  whicn  stand  about  one  foot  above  the  said  floor-level. 
The  floor  is  formed  of  blocks  of  hewn  chalk,  averaging  nine  inches 
square,  six  inches  thick,  and  firmly  bedded  and  jointed  in  coarse 
mortar. 

“ On  the  west  side,  and  under  tower  arch,  are  some  slight  remains 
of  a doorway  the  sill  of  which  is  level  with  chalk  floor ; and  on 
either  side  of  the  doorway  remains  a portion  of  the  plinth  which 
formed  the  door-jambs,  projecting  two  inches  and  a half  before  the 
face  of  the  wall.  There  are  traces  of  plaster  on  the  face  of  this 
wall  on  the  tower  side.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  I could  not 
ascertain,  as  it  had  been  broken  up  at  some  former  period. 

“ The  excavations  were  not  continued  down  the  nave,  except  in 
places,  and  to  examine  the  state  of  the  foundations. 

“ I could  find  no  trace  of  floor  in  either  of  the  transepts. 
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“ The  first  filling-in  on  the  burnt  clay  consists  of  loose  concrete 
with  some  beach  and  small  chalk  intermixed,  some  earth  and  old  dry 
rubbish  and  flints ; all  this  was  very  loose.  I was  very  particular  at 
this  part  to  ascertain  if  any  fragments  of  old  worked  stone  could  be 
found  among  the  rubbish,  as  it  might  give  a slight  clue  to  the  date 
of  its  being  filled  in,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  could  be  discovered 
either  worked  or  plain. 

“ The  layer  of  concrete  over  this  was  not  very  compact ; it  varied 
in  thickness  from  nine  to  twelve  inches,  in  places  sunk  considerably. 
Some  parts  of  the  upper  surface  bore  the  impress  of  some  kind  of 
block  paving,  but  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  make  out  what  descrip- 
tion it  could  have  been — probably  a continuation  of  the  chalk  floor 
as  under  tower. 

“ The  lower  block  of  concrete  under  chancel  window  extended  the 
whole  width  of  chancel.  It  was  not  very  sound,  and,  as  it  had  been 
partly  broken  up  before,  I could  not  ascertain  its  exact  dimensions. 

“ The  upper  block  was  composed  of  layers  of  land  flints  of  about 
a foot  in  thickness,  laid  dry,  and  then  a layer  of  inferior  kind  of  con- 
crete laid  over  it  and  brought  up  to  the  required  height. 

“ The  layer  of  rubbish  which  covered  the  concrete  and  the  whole 
surface  of  chancel,  consisted  mostly  of  dry  earth  and  some  old  building 
rubbish,  a few  fragments  of  moulded  Caen  stone,  pieces  of  Roman  tile, 
and  about  a dozen  encaustic  tiles  four  inches  and  a half  by  four 
inches  and  a half,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  four  of  which  form 
a pattern  complete.  Here  was  also  a lead  coffin,  the  position  and 
shape  of  which  is  shown  on  the  plan. 

“ The  chalk  floor  extends  over  the  whole  area  of  tower,  but  not 
beyond,  except  on  the  east  side,  where  it  runs  one  foot  into  the 
chancel,  and  finishes  off  to  a straight  line.  The  other  sides  stop 
against  the  walls  under  the  tower  arches  leading  into  transept, 
the  walls  of  whicn  stand  about  one  foot  above  the  said  floor-level. 
The  floor  is  formed  of  blocks  of  hewn  chalk,  averaging  nine  inches 
square,  six  inches  thick,  and  firmly  bedded  and  jointed  in  coarse 
mortar. 

“ On  the  west  side,  and  under  tower  arch,  are  some  slight  remains 
of  a doorway  the  sill  of  which  is  level  with  chalk  floor ; and  on 
either  side  of  the  doorway  remains  a portion  of  the  plinth  which 
formed  the  door-jambs,  projecting  two  inches  and  a half  before  the 
face  of  the  wall.  There  are  traces  of  plaster  on  the  face  of  this 
wall  on  the  tower  side.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  I could  not 
ascertain,  as  it  had  been  broken  up  at  some  former  period. 

“ The  excavations  were  not  continued  down  the  nave,  except  in 
places,  and  to  examine  the  state  of  the  foundations. 

“ I could  find  no  trace  of  floor  in  either  of  the  transepts. 
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“ On  the  east  side,  between  piers  of  tower,  I have  no  doubt  the 
foundation  remains  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  when  first 
built  with  the  tower.  No  additional  height  appears  to  have  taken 
place;  the  upper  surface  as  well  as  the  sides  have  the  appearance 
of  being  roughly  plastered  over  with  coarse  mortar. 

“ On  the  west  side,  in  addition  to  what  I have  before  stated,  the 
stone  abutting  on  the  south-west  pier  appears  to  have  been  placed 
there  as  a step  (y)  ; the  front  edge  is  chamfered  oft’;  or  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  portion  of  tbe  plinth  to  screen  wall  between  piers. 

“ The  block  of  stone  standing  on  end  within  the  tower,  I can  as- 
sign no  place  for.  I think  it  must  have  been  placed  there  by  acci- 
dent. It  is  of  the  coarse  oolite  kind,  the  same  as  at  the  old  doorway 
on  the  south  side  of  nave. 

“ All  the  other  stone  here  is  Caen,  including  the  step  between  the 
jambs ; this  step  appears  to  have  been  prepared  for  a b.ody-stone 
originally,  and  bears  some  curiously  incised  marks  upon  it. 

“ The  remains  of  walls  between  the  piers  leading  to  transept  had 
been  so  much  disturbed  and  broken  up  for  interments,  that  I could 
find  no  trace  of  a doorway  whatever.  That  the  walls  were  built  of 
flint,  and  had  been  plastered  on  lotli  sides,  was  all  that  I was  able  to 
ascertain. 

“ On  clearing  out  the  old  window  on  west  side  of  south  transept, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  had  a semihead,  I fouud  the  indent  of 
splayed  lintels,  as  in  the  two  small  windows  of  nave.  It  also  makes 
this  window  agree  in  form  to  a portion  of  one  on  west  side  of  north 
transept.” 


[Note. — The  accompanying  Plate  (Plate  IV.)  represents  a cu- 
rious window  or  Hagioscope  in  the  western  wall  of  the  church, 
south  of  the  western  door,  and  opening  towards  the  Pharos. 
Its  use  has  puzzled  architects. 

Among  the  laws  of  Stephen  de  Penchester,  made  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Castle  during  his  constableship  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  will  he  seen  (Arch.  Cant.  III.  199)  an  order  “that 
a sergeant  and  a watchman  be  chosen  from  the  garrison  to  guard 
the  light  of  the  church  which  is  not  in  the  chancel.5'’  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  order  was  the  continuance  of  an  old  custom  in 
the  garrison,  and  that  the  opening  in  question,  which  commands 
the  whole  nave,  was  a Lychnoscope,  made  to  enable  the  watch 
to  discharge  this  duty  without  entering  the  church. — T.  G.  F.] 
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ON  THE  GEOMETRICAL  PERIOD  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 
BY  E.  SHARPE,  M.A. 

READ  AT  TUE  LINCOLN  MEETING  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  IN  JULY,  1848. 

W e have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  speak  of  our  national 
architecture  in  the  terms  and  according  to  the  classification 
bequeathed  to  us  by  Mr.  Rickman,  and  those  terms  and  that 
classification  are  so  well  understood,  and  have  been  so 
universally  adopted,  that  any  proposal  to  supersede  the  one 
or  to  modify  the  other,  requires  somewhat  more  than  a mere 
apology.  To  disturb  a nomenclature  of  long  standing,  to 
set  aside  terms  in  familiar  use,  and  to  set  up  others  in  their 
place  which  are  strange,  and  therefore  at  first  unintelligible, 
involves  an  interruption  of  that  facility  with  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  communicate  with  one  other  on  any  given 
subject,  that  is  only  to  be  justified  by  reasons  of  a cogent 
and  satisfactory  nature. 

The  sufficiency  of  Mr.  Rickman’s  nomenclature  and 
divisions,  and  their  suitableness  at  the  time  and  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  made,  are  best  evidenced  by 
the  fact,  that,  although  the  attempts  to  supersede  them  have 
been  both  numerous  and  persevering,  they  have  remained 
for  nearly  half  a century  the  principal  guide  to  the  architec- 
tural student ; and  Mr.  Rickman’s  “ Attempt  to  Discriminate 
the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England  ” is  still  the  text-book 
from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  popular  works  of  the 
present  day  have  been  compiled. 

In  referring,  however,  to  these  attempts  to  supersede 
Mr.  Rickman’s  system,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  one 
observation  applies  to  the  whole  of  them  ; although  they 
propose  to  change  the  nomenclature  of  his  different  styles, 
or  to  subdivide  them,  his  main  division  of  English  architec- 
ture into  four  great  periods  or  styles,  is  adopted  by  all, 
and  still  remains  undisturbed.  No  point,  therefore,  has 
been  hitherto  proposed  to  be  gained  by  these  alterations 
beyond  a change  of  name  : and  this  may  be  taken  as  a 
sufficient  reason  why  none  of  these  attempts  have  been 
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successful.  Men  are  not  willing  to  unlearn  a term  with 
which  they  are  familiar,  however  inappropriate,  in  order  to 
learn  another,  which,  after  all,  means  the  same  thing. 

Although,  however,  Mr.  Rickman’s  simple  division  of 
Church  Architecture  into  four  periods  or  styles,  may  perhaps 
have  been  the  one  best  suited  to  his  time,  and  to  the 
elementary  state  of  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed 
by  the  best  informed  archaeologists  of  his  day,  it  may  with 
propriety  be  questioned  how  far  such  a division  is  suited  to 
the  exigencies  of  writers  of  the  present  day,  or  to  the  present 
advanced  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  behoves  us 
to  consider  well,  (perhaps  more  especially  at  the  present 
moment,  so  great  an  impulse  having  been  recently  given  to 
the  study  of  church  architecture,)  whether  Mr.  Rickman’s 
system  fulfils  all  the  conditions  essential  to  one  calculated  for 
popular  and  universal  use,  and  whether  we  should  therefore 
seek  to  confirm  and  to  perpetuate  it,  or  whether  the  time 
has  not  arrived  for  the  adoption  of  a more  detailed  and 
accurate  division  of  the  long  and  noble  series  of  buildings 
which  contain  the  history  of  our  national  architecture  from 
the  Heptarchy  to  the  Reformation. 

An  enquiry  of  this  kind  forms  the  subject  of  a little  work 
which  is  now  in  the  press,  in  which  I have  ventured  to 
recommend  a nomenclature  and  a classification  differing 
somewhat  from  that  of  Mr.  Rickman,  and  a division  of  church 
architecture  into  seven  periods  instead  of  four.  The  object 
of  the  present  paper  is  more  particularly  to  describe  and  to 
illustrate  one  of  those  periods,  which,  for  reasons  that  will 
be  obvious  to  many  of  my  hearers,  and  which  can  be  made, 
I think,  intelligible  to  all,  I propose  to  call  the  Geome- 
trical Period  of  English  Church  Architecture  ; and  I have 
selected  this  for  our  consideration,  because  I conceive  that  no 
country  possesses  in  greater  abundance  the  materials  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  and  define  it  than  this  country,  and  that  no 
building  in  the  kingdom  contains  a nobler  example  of  it 
than  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

In  Mr.  Rickman’s  simple  classification  his  Norman  style 
comprises  the  whole  of  those  buildings  in  which  the  circular 
arch  was  used,  whilst  those  in  which  the  pointed  arch  was 
employed  were  divided  into  three  styles  or  classes,  namely, 
the  Early  English,  the  Decorated,  and  the  Perpendicular.  The 
titles  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  namely,  the  Decorated  and 
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the  Perpendicular,  Mr.  Rickman  professed  to  derive  from  the 
character  of  their  windows,  conceiving,  no  doubt  justly,  that 
no  part  of  a building  exhibits  peculiarities  of  style  in  so 
prominent  and  characteristic  a manner  as  its  windows.  In 
strict  accordance  with  this  rule,  which  may  be  assumed  to 
be  a correct  and  valuable  one,  I propose  to  show  that  had 
Mr.  Rickman  gone  a step  further  and  classed  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  of  pointed  architecture,  according  to  the  forms 
of  their  windows,  under  four  heads  instead  of  three,  he  would 
have  obtained  a classification  equally  simple  but  more  intelli- 
gible and  consistent  : he  would  have  obviated  much  that  is 
confused  and  indefinite,  and  therefore  perplexing,  to  the 
architectural  student,  in  his  description  of  buildings  which 
belong  to  the  class  to  which  we  are  now  referring;  and  would 
have  enabled  us  to  compare  the  buildings  of  our  own  country 
with  those  of  corresponding  character,  and  nearly  contem- 
poraneous date  on  the  Continent,  in  a manner  that  would  have 
established  an  analogy  between  them,  which,  according  to  the 
present  classification,  has  no  apparent  existence. 

Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rickman’s  descrip- 
tions of  the  buildings  of  the  Early  English  style,  is  aware  that 
he  did  not  limit  the  buildings  of  that  period  to  those  in  which 
the  lancet  window  only  appears,  but  included  many  others 
in  which  windows  occur  of  many  lights,  containing  heads 
filled  with  tracery  consisting  of  foliated  circles,  and  other 
simple  geometrical  figures.  In  thus  admitting  traceried 
windows  of  whatever  kind,  within  the  category  of  Early 
English  work,  lie  appears  to  have  had  some  difficulty 
occasionally  in  his  descriptions,  and  to  have  been  at  a loss 
in  fact  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line  between  Early 
English  and  Decorated  work.  Thus  in  speaking  of  the 
presbytery  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  he  describes  it  as  a sort  of 
“ transition  to  the  Decorated  style,”  and  of  many  other  similar 
buildings  which  may  be  ranked  as  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  as  belonging  to  the  same  class. 

Again,  no  one  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  Decorated  style,  or  who  has  consulted  the 
descriptions  of  such  buildings  given  in  Mr.  Rickman’s 
Appendix,  can  fail  to  have  observed  that  the  windows  of 
this  style  are  divisible  into  two  classes  : one  in  which  the 
leading  lines  of  the  tracery  are  of  simple  geometrical,  and  the 
other  in  which  they  are  of  flowing  character.  Nor  is  this 
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distinction  the  only  one  which  exists  between  these  two 
classes  of  windows.  We  shall  find,  if  we  examine  further, 
that  they  differ  also  materially  in  other  respects — in  their 
mouldings  and  plan,  as  well  as  in  their  sculpture  and  orna- 
ments. We  shall  find,  in  fact,  whether  we  consider  their 
general  design  or  their  detail,  that  the  points  of  difference 
which  distinguish  Perpendicular  windows  from  Decorated 
windows  are  not  greater  than  those  which  separate  these 
two  classes  of  Decorated  windows  from  one  another. 
We  have  only  to  carry  our  enquiries  a step  further  in 
order  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  these  points  of  difference 
are  not  confined  to  the  windows  alone,  but  extend  also  to 
the  buildings  to  which  those  windows  respectively  belong  ; 
and  having  arrived  at  this  point,  wre  shall  not  be  long  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  a large  and 
important  class  of  buildings,  characterised  by  the  geome- 
trical forms  of  their  window-tracery,  which  has  hitherto  been 
treated  as  belonging  partly  to  the  Early  English  and  partly 
to  the  Decorated  styles,  but  which  is,  in  reality,  distinct  from 
both,  and  pre-eminently  entitled,  from  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  examples,  to  separate  classification.  To  this 
class  of  buildings  then  I propose  to  assign  a Period,  em- 
bracing the  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Rickman’s  Early  English 
Period,  and  the  earlier  part  of  his  Decorated  Period,  com- 
mencing at  the  point  where  tracery,  properly  so  called,  began 
to  be  used,  and  terminating  at  the  point  where  the  leading 
lines  of  that  tracery  began  to  be  no  longer  circular  but 
flowing.  Supposing  this  period  to  be  adopted  as  that  of  a 
distinct  style,  we  then  have  the  buildings  of  Pointed  archi- 
tecture divided  into  four  classes,  which  are  characterised  by 
their  windows,  and  therefore  easily  distinguished.  We  have 
1st,  those  in  which  the  lancet  window  only  appears  ; 2ndly, 
those  which  contain  windows  having  simple  geometrical 
tracery  ; 3rdly,  those  which  have  windows  of  flowing  tracery; 
and  4thly,  those  in  which  the  leading  lines  of  the  window 
tracery  are  vertical  and  horizontal. 

To  designate  any  of  these  periods  except  the  last,  by  any 
of  the  terms  hitherto  in  use,  appears  to  be  objectionable,  as 
tending  probably  to  cause  confusion  and  misapprehension  ; 
and  to  retain  the  last  if  the  others  be  abandoned,  and  a 
better  and  more  appropriate  term  can  be  found,  appears  to 
be  still  less  desirable.  At  the  same  time  it  is  much  to  be 
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preferred  that  the  terms  we  use  should  not  be  altogether 
strange,  and,  if  possible,  self-explanatory.  These  two  condi- 
tions are  such  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  find  terms  such  as 
to  be  in  all  respects  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  perhaps  no 
system  of  nomenclature  could  be  framed  so  perfect  as  to  be 
entirely  free  from  objection.  Until,  however,  a better  be 
suggested,  I propose  to  denominate  these  four  periods  as 
follows  : — I.  The  Lancet  Period.  II.  The  Geometrical 
Period.  III.  The  Curvilinear  Period.  IV.  The  Rectilinear 
Period.  In  thus  adopting  the  term  Geometrical,  I should 
wish  to  be  understood  as  using  it  in  the  conventional  sense 
in  which  it  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  Rickman  and  his 
followers,  and  understood  by  all  archaeologists  of  the  present 
day  ; and  the  term  Curvilinear,  as  conveying  more  satisfac- 
torily perhaps  than  any  other  word  the  undulating  form  both 
of  the  tracery  and  mouldings  of  this  period,  in  which  the 
curve  of  contra-flexure,  or  the  ogee,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
is  the  characteristic  feature. 

It  remains  still  for  me  to  fix  the  limits,  in  point  of  time,  to 
be  assigned  to  each  of  these  periods. 

Mr.  Rickman  commenced  his  Early  English  Period  with 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1189,  and  ended  it  with  the  year  1307, 
whilst  his  Decorated  Period  commences  a.d.  1307,  and  ter- 
minates a.d.  1377.  Or,  in  other  words,  he  made  his  Early 
English  Style  coincide  with  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.,  John, 
Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I.  ; and  his  Decorated  Style  with 
those  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III. 

It  is  clear  that  an  objection  may  be  taken  to  this  mode  of 
making  the  duration  of  a style  coincident  with  the  life  of  a 
monarch,  the  death  of  the  one  having  not  the  remotest 
connection  with  the  close  of  the  other.  These  dates,  there- 
fore, are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  precisely  and  historically 
fixed  by  any  particular  architectural  fact,  but  as  indicating 
simply  the  time  about  which  the  style  became  changed.  A 
preferable  course  appears  to  be  to  fix  the  commencement  of 
a style  by  one  or  more  examples  of  sufficient  importance  and 
of  well  authenticated  date,  or,  where  this  is  impossible,  to  fix 
it  by  the  collective  testimony  afforded  by  buildings  of  au- 
thentic date  somewhat  earlier  and  somewhat  later  than  that 
of  the  supposed  change. 

In  this  manner,  and  upon  evidence  of  this  kind,  I propose 
to  fix  the  commencement  of  the  Lancet  Period  at  or  about 
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the  year  of  our  Lord  1190  ; that  of  the  Geometrical  Period 
at  or  about  the  year  1245  ; that  of  the  Curvilinear  Period 
at  or  about  the  year  1315  ; and  that  of  the  Rectilinear 
Period  at  or  about  the  year  1360. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I assume  a period  of  seventy  years  to 
be  the  duration  of  the  Geometrical  Style,  whilst  to  the  Lancet 
I assign  a period  of  fifty-five  years,  and  to  the  Curvilinear  a 
period  of  only  forty-five  years. 

My  principal  task  then  is  to  name  to  you  some  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  this  Geometrical  Period  : to  point  out 
to  you  those  peculiarities  which  entitle  them  to  separate 
classification,  and  to  explain  those  points  of  resemblance  and 
contrast  which,  on  the  one  hand,  assimilate  them,  and  on  the 
other  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  preceding  and 
following  styles. 

The  leading  and  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  buildings 
of  this  period,  as  already  stated,  is  the  form  of  the  tracery 
of  their  windows,  to  which,  as  consisting  generally  of  the 
simplest  geometrical  figures,  the  term  Geometrical  has  been 
given.  It  is  distinguished  in  this  respect,  therefore,  from 
the  Lancet  Period,  in  which  tracery  was  never  employed,  as 
well  as  from  Curvilinear,  in  which  the  forms  of  the  tracery 
are  almost  invariably  of  a flowing  or  undulating  character. 

Taking  this  rule,  then,  as  our  principal  guide  in  deter- 
mining the  duration  of  the  Geometrical  Period,  we  have  first 
to  find  out  if  possible  the  precise  time  when  tracery  of  what- 
ever kind  began  to  be  used  ; and  secondly,  the  precise  time 
when  flowing  tracery  began  to  be  practised  : the  interval 
will  be  the  proper  measure  of  the  duration  of  what  we  have 
ventured  to  call  the  Geometrical  Style. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  important 
building  of  authentic  date  in  which  tracery,  properly  so  called, 
began  to  be  practised,  was  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Westminster,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  King  Henry  the  Third,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1245.  The  choir  and  transepts  were  con- 
structed within  a few  years  of  this  date,  and  exhibit  through- 
out the  whole  of  their  details  a strong  assimilation  in  their 
forms  to  those  of  the  Lancet  Period.  In  their  windows, 
however,  a remarkable  difference  is  to  be  noticed  : in  the 
greater  part  of  them  the  plain  lancet  head  has  vanished,  and 
in  its  place  is  to  be  seen,  in  the  lowest  and  highest  windows, 
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a foliated  circle,  carried  by  two  trefoiled  lancets,  and  in  tbc 
middle,  or  triforium  stage,  a foliated  circle  enclosed  within  a 
spherical  triangle,  the  whole  of  the  window-head  being,  in 
all  cases,  pierced  through  to  the  plane  of  the  glass,  so  as  to 
leave  no  solid  space  or  surface  in  the  spandrels,  thus  fulfilling 
all  the  conditions  of  a traccried  window. 

In  this,  the  first  buildin^in  which  tracery  appeared,  and 
in  which,  in  most  of  its  other  details,  little  advance  or 
departure  from  the  usual  form  of  lancet  work  is  to  be  seen, 
it  will  not  be  a matter  of  surprise  that  we  should  find  many 
of  the  windows  still  exhibiting  the  early  form.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  transept  ends,  in  which  two  rows  of  plain  lancet- 
headed windows  appeared  ; the  doors  below  them,  and  the 
windows  on  each  side  of  them,  in  the  east  and  west  walls, 
exhibiting  nevertheless  the  new  fashion  of  geometrical 


tracery. 

In  the  Chapterhouse  of  the  same  building,  which  was 
commenced  a.d.  1250,  the  new  style  entirely  predominates, 
and  the  windows  are  large  and  fine  examples  of  geometrical 
tracery  of  simple  but  striking  pattern  ; they  are  engraved 
in  the  last  part  of  Mr.  Van  Voorst’s  Decorated  Windows.  It 
is  on  the  authority  which  this  building  affords,  therefore, 
that  I have  adopted  the  year  1245  as  that  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Geometrical  Period  ; and  although  it  is  possible 
that  some  little  time  may  have  elapsed  before  the  example 
thus  set  in  this  noble  metropolitan  church  was  universally  or 
even  generally  adopted  ; and  although  it  is  probable  that  a 
building  or  two  containing  lancet  windows  may  be  proved  to 
have  been  built  subsequently  to  this  date,  yet  I think  that  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Westminster  Abbey  furnishes  us  with 
sufficient  authority  for  assuming  that  the  appearance  of 
geometrical  tracery  was  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the 
impending  change  of  style,  and  therefore  one  of  the  fittest  Ay 
marks  by  which  to  characterise  the  new  period  ; or  that  the 
commencement  of  this  period  may  be  stated  to  be  at  least  as 
early  as  the  year  1245. 

With  respect  to  the  termination  of  this  period  and  the 
introduction  of  flowing  tracery,  evidence  of  the  same  precise 
nature  does  not  exist.  We  have,  however,  sufficient  testi- 
mony of  the  negative  character  before  referred  to,  to  enable 
us  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  in  use  before  the  year  1310, 
and  yet  in  full  perfection  in  the  year  1320.  We  have  numc- 
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rous  examples  constructed  according  to  historical  record, 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which 
display  in  their  windows  the  formal  outline  of  geometrical 
work — such  as  the  Chapterhouse  of  Wells  Cathedral,  built  by 
William  de  la  Marche,  who  ruled  from  1293  to  1302  ; Queen 
Eleanor’s  Crosses,  built  soon  after  the  year  1300  ; the  youth 
Aisle  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  built  by  Abbot  Tliokey,  about 
1308  ; the  Gateway  of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  at  Canterbury, 
built  in  the  year  1309  ; the  Tomb  of  Crouchback,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  built  1307  ; the  Screen  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  built  by  Prior  Henry  d’Estria  in  1304.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  Prior  Crauden’s  Chapel  at  Ely,  and  the 
Lantern  of  the  Cathedral,  commenced  at  or  about  the  year 
1321,  containing  windows  of  excellent  flowing  tracery.  If 
we  are  to  trust  the  chronicle  which  states  that  the  recon- 
struction of  Hingham  Church,  in  Norfolk,  which  contains  a 
series  of  fine  curvilinear  windows,  with  here  and  there  a 
lingering  geometrical  form,  was  commenced  by  its  Rector, 
Remigius  de  Hethersete,  and  its  patron,  John-le-Marshall,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1316,  we  have  almost  the  very  example 
of  which  we  are  in  search.  On  the  conjoint  testimony,  how- 
ever, of  various  buildings  rather  than  upon  the  evidence  of 
this  single  example,  I am  disposed  to  take  the  year  1315, 
the  mean,  in  fact,  between  1310  and  1320,  as  that  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Curvilinear  Period,  premising,  however, 
as  before,  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  a few  windows  of 
geometrical  outline  may  be  found  in  buildings  constructed 
after  this  date. 

The  interval,  then,  between  these  limits — that  is  to  say, 
the  period  of  seventy  years  intervening  between  the  years 
1245  and  1315 — I propose  to  call  the  Geometrical  Period 
of  English  Church  Architecture. 

To  the  Geometrical  Period  belong  some  of  the  most 
exquisite,  as  well  as  many  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  the 
kingdom  : the  choir,  transepts,  and  part  of  the  nave  of 
Westminster  Abbey  Church,  as  well  as  its  chapterhouse  and 
cloisters  ; the  chapterhouse  and  cloisters  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral ; the  nave  of  Lichfield  Cathedral ; the  north  transept  of 
Hereford  Cathedral  ; the  Lady-chapel  and  choir  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  ; the  eastern  portion  of  the  choir  of  Ripon  Cathe- 
dral ; the  greater  part  of  the  nave  of  Y ork  Minster  and  its 
chapterhouse  ; the  chapterhouse  of  Wells  Cathedral  ; the 
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presbytery  and  cloisters  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  ; the  south 
aisle  of  Gloucester  Cathedral ; the  Lady-chapel  of  Chichester 
Cathedral ; as  well  as  detached  parts  in  Chester,  Carlisle, 
and  some  other  Cathedrals  ; the  remains  of  Bridlington 
Priory,  and  those  of  Newstead,  Thornton,  and  Guisborough 
Abbey  Churches ; the  whole  of  Tintern,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Netley  Abbey  Churches  ; the  nave  and  transepts  of 
Howden  Collegiate  Church  ; the  eastern  portions  of  St. 
Alban’s  and  Romsey  Abbey  Churches  ; the  central  towers 
of  Salisbury,  Hereford,  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals  ; the  gate- 
way of  St.  Augustin’s,  at  Canterbury  ; and  Queen  Eleanor’s 
Crosses,  together  with  numerous  fine  examples  amongst 
numerous  parish  churches,  constitute  a splendid  series  of 
buildings,  which  may  be  said  to  surpass  that  of  any  other 
period  of  our  national  architecture ; and  compared  with  which, 
the  buildings  of  the  so-called  Decorated  Period,  reduced  to 
those  of  true  Curvilinear  character,  become  almost  insignifi- 
cant, Ely  and  Carlisle  being  the  only  cathedrals  which 
exhibit  even  any  considerable  detached  portions  of  work  in 
this  style,  its  principal  representatives  being  the  fine  parish 
churches,  of  which  so  large  a number,  and  such  beautiful 
examples,  exist  in  this  county.  If  we  turn  for  a moment 
from  the  buildings  of  our  own  country  to  those  of  the  Con- 
tinent, Ave  shall  at  once  see  that  what  has  been  said  with 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  this  Geometrical 
style  in  England,  applies  Avith  much  greater  force  to  foreign 
buildings.  Here  Ave  have  two  distinct  and  Avell-defined 
periods,  preceding  and  following  that  in  which  circular 
tracery  prevailed.  Abroad,  the  transition  from  plain 
Romanesque  to  pure  Gothic  architecture  was  so  rapid,  that 
lancet  Avindows  hardly  appear  at  all  ; and  no  sooner  Avas 
the  circle  abandoned  in  traceried  windows  than  flamboyant 
outlines  almost  at  once  superseded  all  other  descriptions  of 
Curvilinear  tracery.  During  the  reign  of  the  circle,  however, 
Avhat  a noble  series  of  buildings  sprang  up  in  the  centre  of 
Europe ! Amiens,  Beauvais,  Abbeville,  Tours,  Orleans,  the 
aisles  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Denis;  Metz,  Rheims,  Strasburg, 
— and,  to  croAvn  all,  matchless  Cologne,  owe  all  their  glories 
to  this  Geometrical  Period. 

I do  not  propose,  however,  to  travel  so  far  from  the  county 
of  Lincoln  to  illustrate  the  leading  points  of  difference  between 
these  three  periods  of  church  architecture,  possessing,  as 
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we  do,  within  this  immediate  neighbourhood  buildings  of 
sufficient  character  and  importance  to  illustrate  the  subject 
fully ; and  having  mentioned  to  you  the  principal  buildings  of 
the  style  in  the  kingdom,  I will  endeavour  to  explain  more 
fully  to  you  its  minuter  characteristics  by  reference  to  the 
different  diagrams  which  I have  prepared  for  that  purpose.1 


1 The  rest  of  the  paper  consisted  of  a its  principal  features  with  those  of  the 

detailed  description  of  the  Presbytery  of  choir  and  nave  of  the  same  Cathedral, and 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  a comparsonof  with  those  of  the  Choir  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
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NOTES  ON  THE 

REMAINS  OF  THE  ROMAN  TEMPLE  AND 
ENTRANCE  HALL  TO  ROMAN  BATHS 
FOUND  AT  BATH  IN  1790. 

BY  JAMES  T.  IRVINE,  ESQ. 

The  subject  of  the  remains  found  in  Bath  in  1790,  when, 
during  excavations  for  the  Grand  Pump  Room  in  that  city, 
portions  of  a Roman  temple  were  brought  to  light,  may 
seem  too  utterly  exhausted  to  be  of  much  value  again  to 
bring  before  the  consideration  of  our  Society.  I trust,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  prove  that  relative  to  them  there  is  some 
matter  yet  left  neither  unworthy  of  notice  nor  undeserving 
of  the  attention  of  antiquaries. 

In  1865  excavations  were  made  on  the  lower  Boroim-h 

O 

Walls  for  the  Albert  Memorial  wing  of  the  United  Hospital 
in  that  city,  which  laid  open  interesting  remains  of  hot  and 
cold  baths  connected  with  the  hot  bath  spring.  Considerable 
portions  of  these  baths  were  preserved  by  J.  E.  Gill,  Esq.,  the 
architect  of  the  new  building.  In  one  case  the  sheets  of 
lead  still  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  hot  bath  ; in  the 
other,  the  large  leaden  discharge-pipe.  One  day,  when  down 
looking  over  these  remains  (then  open)  with  Mr.  J.  Bates,  the 
clerk  of  works,  the  base  of  a large  pilaster  had  been  found 
re-used  as  a wall-stone  in  the  wall  of  the  newly  discovered 
hot  bath.  It  occurred  to  us  to  try  whether  it  agreed  with 
or  might  be  probably  connected  with  the  temple  remains. 
Visiting  the  Museum  where  the  antiquities  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  are  preserved,  and  carefully  going  over  them, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  the  new  base  had 
belonged  to  and  been  used  in  a building  as  important  as 
the  temple,  it  could  never  have  belonged  to  that  edifice. 
We,  moreover,  satisfied  ourselves  that  there  remained  enough 
of  the  fragments  found  in  1790  wherewith  to  reconstruct 
the  elevations  of  the  two  buildings,  of  which  there  was  no 
difficulty  to  see  they  were  parts.  Reference  to  the  work  of 
Lysons,  and  the  restoration,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Arcliceologia,  by  Sir  Henry  Charles  Englefield,  Bart,  (read 
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March  3,  1791),  satisfied  us  that  neither  design  was  quite 
correct.  I at  once  commenced  to  make  careful  measurements 
of  each  stone  now  remaining,  for  since  the  time  of  Lysons 
some  of  the  smaller  pieces  have  disappeared  (which  in  his 
work  are  engraved).  One  most  valuable  stone  belonging  to 
the  side-cornice  of  the  smaller  building  had  even  then  been 
mutilated  (as  he  informs  us)  between  the  time  his  drawings 
were  made  and  their  publication  in  1802.  Another  of  the 
stones  engraved  in  his  work  (Plate  8,  figs.  4 and  5)  having 
claws  at  the  corners  of  the  base-mouldings  on  the  square 
plinth,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  old  base-stone  of  a 
column  of  the  Norman  cathedral  at  Bath,  erected  by  Bishop 
John  de  Villula.1 

The  remains  found  on  September  10th  and  11th,  1790, 
received  on  April  2nd  and  3rd,  1869,  some  valuable  addi- 
tions. In  lowering  the  floor  of  the  third  cellar  westward, 
under  the  south  side  of  Westgate  Street  (from  Stall  Street) 
three  fragments  were  found.  There  is  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  spot  where  these  were  discovered  had  been  one 
side  of  what  was  used  as  the  stone-yard  when  Reginald 
Fitz  Josceline,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (1174-11^),  re- 
built  the  Saxon  churches  of  St.  Mary  de  Staull  and  St. 
Michael’s  (within  the  walls).  To  obtain  part  of  the  materials 
wherewith  to  rebuild  the  first  church,  he  appears  to  have 
actually  pulled  down  the  Roman  temple,  then,  no  doubt, 
standing  roofless,  but  seemingly  so  respected  that  even  in 
re-using,  by  splitting  off  all  the  plain  block-stone,  they  yet 
refrained  from  destroying  the  ornamental  parts.2 

The  curious  evidence  tending  to  fairly  prove  these  points 
I obtained,  when  a portion  of  the  platform  of  the  temple, 

1 In  excavating  for  the  passage  across  Stall  Street  (March,  18(59),  another 
Norman  base,  precisely  similar  to  that  given  in  Lysons’  work,  was  found  in 
front  of  the  west  wall  of  the  Pump  Room.  There  is  now  no  difficulty  in  know- 
ing where  they  came  from,  for  during  the  present  repair  of  the  Bath  Abbey 
Church,  portions  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave  of  Bishop  John  de  Villula’s  cathe- 
dral were  laid  open,  proying  its  length  to  have  been  within  a few  feet  of  that 
of  the  whole  present  Abbey  Church  ; and  its  details  (uniform  throughout) 
exactly  corresponded  with  those  found  used  as  old  materials  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Pump  Room. 

s Reginald  Fitz  Josceline,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  founded  St.  John’s  Hos- 
pital in  Bath,  and  rebuilt  the  churches  of  St.  Mary  de  Staull  and  of  St.  Michael 
within  the  walls.  He  sat  1174-11^.^/1  strongly  suspect  the  west  front  of 
Wells  Cathedral  (exclusive  of  the  figures,  a later  addition)  to  have  been  his 
work.  Among  the  muniments  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells  is  preserved 
the  document  by  which  the  French  king  appoints  him  to  be  abbot  of  St.  Ex- 
uperantius  at  Corboil,  near  Paris,  he  having  before  held  an  office  at  Sarum. 
(See  third  Report  of  Commission  on  Historical  MSS.  by  T.  Riley,  Esq.) 
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including  the  edges  of  its  south  and  west  fronts,  was  ex- 
posed  during  the  excavations  for  the  walls  of  the  Grand 
Pump  Room  Hotel  in  November  1867. 

This  evidence  is  both  too  long  and  loaded  with  careful 
plans  and  sections  (all  to  scale)  to  detain  the  Association 
with  at  present. 

The  fragments  of  the  grand  temple  now  preserved  con- 
sist (beginning  at  bottom)  of,  first,  one  of  the  two  large  quoin 
stones  of  the  retaining  walls  at  each  end  of  the  flight  of 
steps  which  led  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  building.  This  is 
four  feet  and  half  an  inch  high,  and  had  carving  on  the  two 
faces  of  one  angle.  Next  remains  the  lower  part  of  the 
shaft  of  one  of  the  columns,  its  base-mouldings  being  part 
of  the  same  stone,  as  in  all  other  Roman  examples  at 
Bath ; the  square  plinth  on  which  it  stood  was  a separate 
stone  ; remarkable  to  relate,  frequently  less  in  diameter 
than  the  width  of  the  base-mouldings  resting  on  it.  This 
extraordinary  peculiarity,  and  one  to  our  eyes  so  barbarous, 
which  exist  in  the  pilasters  of  the  small  building,  was  simi- 
lar in  the  base-mould  found  at  the  Hospital,  and  in  other 
Roman  remains  found  at  Bath.  On  inspecting  this  portion 
of  the  reeded  shaft  it  is  seen  to  be  entirely  hollowed  out  so 
as  to  leave  a stone  shell  of  only  about  four  inches  and  a 
quarter  thick.  The  plan  of  this  portion  is  somewhat  more 
than  half  the  circumference,  and  inStead  of  its  having  been 
a perfect  circle,  was  a flattened  segment  prepared  to  stand 
against  a wall.  In  its  front  the  base-mouldings  had  been 
cut  away  to  allow  of  the  abutment  of  a small,  low  dwarf 
wall  against  it,  whose  flat  coping,  weathering,  outside,  could 
distinctly  be  traced,  thus  evidencing  the  fact  that  this  shaft 
was  the  exterior  one  on  left  hand  (or  south  side)  of  front. 

The  next  stone  was  another  long  length  of,  perhaps,  the 
same  shaft,  its  interior  agreeing  with  the  first  in  being  hoi- 
lowed  out.  The  flutes  on  the  lower  part  of  its  exterior 
preserved  the  upper  terminations  of  the  reeds.  On  draw- 
ing the  parts  out,  using  the  ordinary  height  of  the  order,  it 
became  evident  that  a thin  slice  between  these  two  stones 
must  have  existed,  but  which  is  now  lost.  This,  therefore, 
had  been  one  of  the  solid  “ bonders”  to  which  these  long 
hollow  lengths  were  the  “closers.” 

The  parts  next  remaining  are  two  pieces  of  the  cap. 
Both  these  were  hollowed  out  like  the  stones  of  the  shaft. 
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The  undermost  of  these  evidently  had  its  ends  prepared  for 
bonding  into  the  wall;  but  the  lost  part  of  leaves,  about  six 
inches  in  depth,  proved  what  the  depth  of  the  solid  bonder 
had  been. 

Lysons  has  drawn  attention  to  the  close  similarity  of 
these  to  the  capitals  of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator  at  Rome.  It  is,  indeed,  so  marked  that  I am  led  to 
suspect  the  Bath  design  had  been  a rude  attempt  to  copy 
that  at  Rome. 

As  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  thin  shell  of  the  capstone, 
four  inches  and  a quarter  thick,  could  not  have  supported 
either  the  weight  of  a heavy  entablature,  or  the  large  stone 
lintels  that  would  have  been  required  in  the  case  of  shafts 
standing  detached  in  front,  it  at  once  became  evident  that 
the  design  had  been  only  a shallow  relief  affair,  and  the 
sections  of  top  cornice  and  pediment  remarkably  coincided 
therewith. 

Of  the  cornice  resting  on  the  columns,  one  very  small 
fragment  only  was  known  to  Lysons.  On  this  small  portion 
of  the  lower  member  remain  the  letters  “ VM”,  in  characters 
four  inches  and  a quarter  long. 

This  is  still  the  only  morsel  of  inscription  known,  which 
did  actually  belong  to  the  great  temple.  That  so  well 
known,  so  often  written  on,  and  so  loosely  termed  “The  in- 
scription on  the  Tempfe  of  Bath,”  had  no  connection  with 
or  ever  belonged  to  the  temple  at  all,  neither  was  it  on  any 
part  of  it ; but  was  cut  on  the  cornice  of  the  small  building 
whose  fragments  were  found  at  the  same  time,  most  likely 
the  entrance  hall  to  the  baths,  standing  in  front,  but  some- 
what south,  of  the  temple. 

Indeed,  while  we  derive  enough  evidence  from  the  several 
accounts  of  the  discovery  in  1790  to  show  that  no  portion 
of  the  temple  platform  was  then  seen  save  only  some  of  the 
steps  leading  up  to  it,1  on  which  same  steps  the  west  wall  of 

1 “ When  the  excavations  for  the  walls  of  the  new  Pump  Room  were  made, 
and  the  labourers  had  dug  down  to  about  the  level  of  the  present  baths,  at  this 
depth  they  found  parts  of  the  fragments  of  the  temple  on  September  10th,  and 
the  Gorgon’s  head  on  September  11,  1790.  They  came  to  a Roman  pavement 
formed  of  large  square  stones  on  the  north  front  of  that  which  is  called  the 
King’s  Bath.  There  were  also  dug  up  from  these  excavations  part  of  a plain 
column,  eighteen  inches  nearly  in  diameter.  The  circumference  at  the  foot  of 
the  shaft  is  perfect,  having  an  Attic  base.  Also  parts  of  a wall  in  which  was 
inserted  a -pilaster  of  the  same  dimensions.  A fragment  of  an  inscription,  part 
of  which  is  obliterated,  cut  in  the  naked  part  of  the  wall,  runs  iu  two  lines 
between  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters,  more  Tuscan  than  Doric  : if  so,  the  front 
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present  pump-room  is  built,1  we  have  also  evidence  pre- 
served that  part  of  the  wall  of  this  second  building  was 
found  so  far  perfect  that  the  base  of  one  of  its  pilasters  then 
still  stood  in  its  original  position.  And  one  of  the  lament- 
able results  of  the  absurd  mystery  made  about  the  discovery 
at  the  time,  was  that  no  plans  whatever  seem  to  have  been 
taken  by  anyone  of  the  remains  as  they  lay  when  opened  out.2 
On  proceeding  to  measure  the  fragment  of  horizontal 

was  nearly  twenty  feet,  and  accords  very  well  with  the  twenty  feet  length  of 
inscription,  the  fragments  of  which  were  found  in  the  same  place.”  “ There 
was  also  dug  up  a third  piece  of  stone  with  only  VN  on  it.”  In  Gough’s 
Camden  (p.  117)  we  are  told  that  “the  pavement  of  this  temple  was  about 
twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  street  ; the  descent  into  it  by  three 
steps  east  to  the  King’s  Bath,  and  four  upwards  to  ward’s  Hall  Street.”  We 
learn  from  another  account  that  the  present  west  wall  of  Pump  Room  was 
built  “ on  the  steps".  This  seems  to  be  intended  to  tell  us  that  on  the  east 
side  of  trench  to  King’s  Bath  side  there  were  three  steps  down  to  pavement, 
and  that  on  west  side  of  trench  four  more  could  be  seen  on  the  side  next  the 
street ; but  that  as  the  earth  was  not  removed  on  that  side,  the  top  step  could 
not  be  seen.  This  would  fairly  represent  seven  steps  seen  out  of  the  eight, 
which  probably  was  the  true  number,  as  the  carved  corner-stone  of  the  end 
wall  of  the  flight  measures  just  four  feet  and  a half  English  in  height. 

1 In  the  paper  on  the  remains  found  at  Bath,  written  by  Sir  Henry  Engle- 
field,  and  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  .March  3rd,  1791,  it  is  stated, 
“About  twelve  feet  below  pavement  of  present  street  a pavement  of  large 
stones  with  steps  frontiug  east  of  these.  Not  enough  was  laid  open  to  discover 
the  size  of  building.  It  appears  to  extend  under  Stall  Street.  On  it  the  pre- 
sent wall  of  Pump  Room  is  built."  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1807, 
p.  327,  is  a note  relating  to  some  remains  found  at  Oxford.  The  note  is  signed 
“ D.”  Of  these  it  mentions,  “They  appeared  just  in  the  same  state  as  those 
found  at  Bath  some  years  ago,  when  the  workmen  came  to  the  pitching  and 
pavement  of  a street  opposite  the  White  Hart  Inn  in  Stall  Street,  eight  feet 
below  the  present  surface,  when  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  Pump 
Room,  where  they  found  also  broken  altars.”  The  old  Rath  Guide  states  that 
“ an  ancient  paved  way  consisting  of  broad,  free  stones,  with  a channel  at  the 
extremity  to  carry  off  the  water,  was  discovered.  The  pavement  of  this  temple 
was  about  twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  street  ; the  descent  into 
it  by  three  steps  east  to  the  King’s  Bath,  and  four  upwards  towards  Stall  Street.” 
From  the  surface  of  pavement  in  front  of  the  White  Hart  Inn  to  the  surface 
of  its  cellar  floor  was  7 feet  10  inches,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  cellar  floor 
to  the  surface  of  the  rough  platform  of  temple  was  1 foot.  Thus  the  whole 
depth  from  surface  of  pavement  on  west  side  of  Stall  Street,  in  front  of  the 
south  end  of  the  old  White  Ilart  Inn,  to  level  of  top  of  rough  surface  of 
temple  platform  was  8 feet  10  inches  ; or  at  south  wall,  8 feet  21  inches.  As 
there  is  some  considerable  fall  in  the  street-level,  we  are  unable  to  say  at  what 
point  the  pavement-line  of  1790  stood,  or  was  taken  in  the  above  accounts. 

2 As  some  of  the  reasons  which  were  the  cause  of  no  plans  having  been  pre- 
served are  connected  with  a disputed  matter  relative  to  the  question  of  the  ori- 
ginal author  of  the  design  of  the  Grand  Pump  Room,  I have  taken  copies  of 
certain  minutes  of  the  Corporation  bearing  on  the  subject.  They  are  as  follows: 

1791. — “3rd  Oct.,  Mr.  Baldwin  is  elected  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Cor- 
poration. 26  Oct.,  Mr.  Baldwin  ordered  to  deliver  up  all  books,  etc.,  belonging 
to  Corporation,  or  have  a bill  filed  in  Chancery  against  him.”  (Minutes  of 
Bath  Corporation.) 

1793. — “13  Sept.  To  consider  a letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Reveley  to  the 
Mayor,  offering  his  services  as  an  architect  to  this  Corporation  ; and  also  a 
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cornice  of  Temple  I had  expected  to  find  its  bottom  bed 
level  and  at  right  angles  to  the  front.  To  my  surprise  it 
was  only  a piece  of  thin  seven  and  one-eighth  ashlar,  and 
splayed  upwards  four  and  a half  inches  at  the  back  (similar 
to  rear  arches  of  Gothic  windows). 

This  had  evidently  been  done  on  purpose  to  obtain  a dark 
shadow  on  the  back  wall  in  the  narrow  space  left  between 
the  two,  giving  additional  force  to  an  otherwise  somewhat 
flat  composition.  The  whole  design  has  been  with  great 
judgment  and  skill  arranged  for  the  same  purpose. 

Of  the  upper  large  flat  space  of  this  cornice  no  part  is  at 
present  known,  nor  does  any  fragment  seem  to  have 
turned  up  in  1790. 

On  considering  this  matter  closely,  we  find  that  either 
the  inscription  was  of  so  great  a length  as  not  only  to  cover 
this  upper  large  and  ordinary  position  for  inscriptions,  but 
also  to  necessitate  the  extension  of  a considerable  part  to 
the  lower  narrow  band  seven  and  three  quarter  inches  in 
width.  (Of  which  result  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  ex- 
ample being  known).  Or,  secondly,  that  the  inscription 
being  short,  was  therefore  cut  in  the  large  four  and  a quar- 
ter inch  letters  we  see  in  the  “ Y M”  on  the  lower  band, 
seven  and  three  quarter  inches  deep,  and  the  upper  broad 
face  had  been  covered  with  scroll  ornament  alone,  and  with- 
out any  decidedly  marked  centre  to  prevent  it  detracting  by 
contrast  from  the  effect  of  the  central  head  on  tympa- 
num above. 

When  Dr.  Guidott  published  his  Discourse  of  Bathe , in 

demand  made  by  him  for  expenses,  and  drawing  plans  and  elevations  for  a new 
pump  room  and  baths  in  this  city.”  There  not  being  enough  members  pre- 
sent to  form  a “Hall”,  this  letter  and  other  things  stand  over.  “At  a Ilall 
held  Dec.  10,  Mr.  Reveley’s  letter  being  read,  the  sum  of  .£27  : 9 : 6 is  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  him  relative  to  his  drawing  plans  of  the  baths  and  Pump  Room.” 
1794. — “Jany.  7.  The  Committee  report  that  they  have  consulted  with 
Mr.  J.  Palmer  relative  to  the  finishing  the  new  Pump  Room ; and  that  he  has 
drawn  and  prepared  plans  and  elevations  thereof,  and  the  same  being  now  pro- 
duced by  the  said  J.  Palmer, — Resolved  that  Dr.  Harrington,  the  present 
Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Horton,  Mr.  Alderman  Wiltshire,  or  any  other  member 
of  this  Corporation,  or  any  three  of  them,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed 
and  made,  a committee  to  examine  such  plans,  and  also  estimates  of  the  ex- 
penses that  will  be  required  for  carrying  the  same  into  execution  ; with  liberty 
for  the  said  committee  to  call  in  to  their  assistance  any  proper  person  or  per- 
sons to  explain  the  same,  and  that  the  said  committee  do  report  the  same 
accordingly.”  (Bath  Corporation  Minutes.)  The  want  of  plans  will  be  guarded 
against  in  such  cases  as  the  remains  found  at  the  Hospital,  White  Hart, cellars 
of  Abbey  Baths,  Abbey  Passage,  and  north-west  corner  of  York  Street,  of  all 
which  I have  obtained  careful  plans  and  sections. 
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1676,  among  the  fragments  lie  engraves  and  mentions  as 
then  to  be  seen  fixed  up  in  the  city  walls,  was  a fiat  slab 
covered  with  precisely  such  scroll  ornament  as  we  should 
expect  to  see  used  on  this  wide  upper  surface.  No  scale  is 
given  by  which  its  size  can  now  be  obtained,  but  I have  ven- 
tured to  copy  it,  it  appearing  to  me  by  no  means  improbable 
that  it  had  turned  up  at  some  early  time,  when  the  houses 
which  stood  over  the  east  end  of  the  Temple  front  -were 
erected  or  had  their  cellars  excavated,  and  for  the  sake  of 
preservation  been  placed  in  the  city  wall.  Of  the  upper 
mouldings  of  the  horizontal  cornice  no  portion  was  found  in 
1790.  But  among  the  fragments  obtained  from  below  the 
cellar  floor  in  Westgate  Street  (on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  April, 
1S69),  was,  together  with  those  of  the  side,  a small  part  of 
the  front  cornice.  The  mouldings  slightly  differ  in  section 
and  richness  from  that  at  sides,  but  the  horizontal  lines  and 
depth  remain  the  same. 

From  the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  frontispiece  of 
the  Temple  i3  set  on  an  angle  quoin  coming  beyond  the 
extreme  columns,  the  necessity  of  the  different  sets  of  mould- 
ings mitreing  properly  at  the  angles  is  prevented.  The  front 
cornice  had  small  enriched  brackets  with  sunk  panels  con- 
taining rude  carving  between  them.  From  the  perfect  part 
of  side  cornice  we  obtain  the  corresponding  depth  of  that  of 
front,  but  from  the  broken  state  of  this  fragment,  the  0 G 
mouldings  at  top  cannot  be  quite  recovered. 

Of  the  side  cornice,  as  before  mentioned,  one  very  large 
block  was  found  in  April  1869.  It  had  on  the  top  the 
hollow  sunk  for  the  gutter,  no  doubt  lined  with  lead,  which 
metal  most  likely  covered  the  roof.  The  side-cornices  had 
boldly  carved  lions’  heads,  through  whose  mouths  the  rain- 
water was  discharged  precisely  as  it  would  from  Gothic  gar- 
goyles, with  round  openings  for  the  lead  discharge  pipes. 

The  mouldings  of  the  side  cornice  had  been  richly  carved 
with  what,  for  want  of  a better  term,  I shall  call  reversed 
fleurs-de-lis,  and  ribbons  (see  sketch).  The  same  “ perspec- 
tive” treatment  of  the  whole  being  adopted  as  in  the  front. 
Considerable  portions  of  the  red  paint  with  which  it  had 
been  thickly  covered  remained  among  this  carving  when 
found,  and  is  still  to  be  seen.  This  coating  may  have  been 
intended  for  a ground  to  gild  on,  but  no  trace  of  actual  gold 
was  seen  the  day  it  was  discovered. 
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The  stone  when  found  lay  with  its  carved  face  down- 
ward, and  to  lighten  it  was  split  in  two  parts  before  removal 
from  its  confined  bed.  When  discovered  to  have  been 
carved,  every  care  was  taken  to  obtain  the  rest  and  to  pre- 
vent any  further  mutilation,  and  search  was  made  for  other 
fragments,  for  which  purpose  the  reverend  Prebendary 
Scarth  most  liberally  provided  funds. 

Of  the  stones  which  formed  the  tympanum  six  were  found 
in  17.90.  The  last  (of  very  many)  and  the  most  careful  illus- 
tration of  these, — a wood  engraving  from  a drawing  by  G. 
Scharf,  Esq.  (1855  1) — has  however  omitted  one  remarkable 
feature.  On  the  nose  of  the  central  head  is  an  original  conical 
hole.  This  (omitted  in  the  woodcut)  was  the  “ trammel” 
hole.  The  centre,  from  which  all  the  circular  lines  were 
drawn.  As  in  many  old  windows  and  woodwork  of  the 
Gothic  age,  the  general  surface  of  stone,  etc.,  required  was 
scappled  and  dressed  to  the  proper  thickness  bond  and  space 
required.  It  was  then  laid  all  together  in  place  on  the  fiat 
ground,  and  the  working  lines  drawn  over  the  whole  surface, 
so  that  in  sundry  instances  the  centres  and  lines  may  yet  be 
recovered  from  tracery.  This  precise  plan  was  used  by  the 
Koman  master  mason  at  the  quarries  now  called  “the  Tumps” 
(at  Berrewick  camp).  The  centre  hole  made  by  the  tram- 
mers steel  point  remains  yet  perfect  on  the  nose  of  the  head. 

This  curious  peculiarity  had  escaped  even  the  great  care 
with  which,  otherwise,  Mr.  Scharf’s  drawing  had  been  made. 
Of  the  top  cornice  over  pediment,  eleven  stones  as  they  are 
now,  but  ten  in  Lysons  (no  doubt  from  one  having  been  since 
broken)  date  to  1 790,  and  a twelfth  was  found  Nov.  23,1867, 
lying  on  the  west  end  of  the  Temple  platform  when  it  was 
then  uncovered.  (One  of  the  old  set  had  been  that  at  bot- 
tom on  right  hand  side  ; another,  one  of  the  stones  of  the 
back  pediment.)  It  splays  off  at  bottom  to  a feather-edge, 
and  does  not  bond  into  cornice  below  to  obtain  strength.  I 
examined  the  top  of  lowest  stones  to  see  if  there  remained 
the  mark  of  any  square  plinth  attached  to  its  upper  side, 
thus  preventing  by  its  weight  a result  we  should  expect 
from  such  weak  construction,  by  the  wet  and  winter  frosts 
gradually  raising  the  stone  and  destroying  the  exposed  lower 
thin  edge.  I was,  however,  unable  to  obtain  any  information, 
the  back  having  been  cut  away  when  it  had  been  fixed  up. 

The  state  of  this  and  the  other  stones,  together  with 
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the  then  treatment  of  the  top  member  of  cornice,  the  pecu- 
liar section,  and  yet  its  fair  state  of  preservation,  while  the 
most  exposed  to  weathering  and  damage  of  all  the  mould- 
ings, leads  me  to  suspect  the  true  top  member  was  an 
additional  O Or  (or  some  such  moulding),  formed  by  the 
massive  sheets  of  lead  used  for  covering  the  roof  being 
brought  over  the  whole  surface  of  gable  coping,  and  having 
its  edge  dressed  up  into  the  required  shape  ; thus  by  its 
ample  weight  serving  to  keep  the  sloping  coping  cornice  in 
place,  preserving  its  joints  from  wet,  and  presenting  the 
practical  advantage  to  those  entering  the  building,  that 
in  rainy  weather  no  drip  could  take  place  in  front,  although 
it  could  have  been  scarcely  avoided  had  the  top  of  stone 
cornice  been  left  flat.  The  sheets  of  Roman,  lead  found 
at  Bath  arc  usually  of  considerable  thickness,  those  found 
in  1871  on  the  bottom  of  the  Roman  hot  bath  in  Abbey 
Passage,  near  the  King’s  bath,  being  as  much  as  three- 
eighths,  and  when  taken  up  still  retained  the  marks  of  the 
sand  drag  on  the  table  on  which  they  were  cast.  The  steps 
up  to  Temple  front  were  either  seven  or  eight  in  number. 
The  whole  width  of  Temple  front  might  be  about  30  feet 
and  a fraction  English.  The  height  of  front  from  top  of 
steps  to  top  of  lower  front  cornice,  is  about  31  feet  6 inches  ; 
that  from  top  of  steps  to  apex  of  pediment  cornice  pro- 
bably over  41  feet.  The  exterior  length  of  the  Temple,  not 
including  the  steps,  may  have  been  about  49  or  50  feet ; 
and  I possess  direct  evidence,  in  section,  of  at  least  a full 
depth  of  10  feet  of  solid  platform  seen,  but  without  reach- 
ing the  bottom  of  it.  In  one  part  of  this  mass  of  solid 
masonry  where  with  infinite  labour  at  some  time  a cesspool 
had  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  4 feet,  with  a width  of  at  top 
from  8 to  9 feet,  and  at  bottom  of  about  6 feet,  about 
half  way  down,  one  of  the  blocks  presented  an  original  sawn 
side,  a waste  piece  no  doubt  cut  off  the  large  stones  brought 
for  the  walls.  The  white  mortar  (lias  lime)  was  harder 
than  the  stone  itself.  And  the  Cottage  Crescent  stone, 
the  hardest  of  all  Bath  stone  (and  from  its  very  durability 
and  hardness  scarcely  ever  now  sent  out  of  Bath)  would 
break  up  before  the  mortar  would  give  way.  It  was  thus 
impossible  to  extract  the  fragment. 

Of  the  Temple  pavement  no  remains  were  found,  nor  is 
it  at  all  likely  that  any  part  now  exists. 
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The  rough  top  of  solid  platform  lay  only  about  1 foot  3 
inches  below  the  top  surface  of  the  pavement  of  the  cellar 
of  the  Old  White  Hart  Inn,  and  8 feet  10  inches  below  sur- 
face of  street  pavement  on  the  west  side  of  Stall  Street. 

Most  likely,  were  excavations  made  in  the  cellars  below 
the  grand  pump  room  many  more  fragments  would  be  re- 
covered. The  remains  found  in  1790  seem  to  have  been 
merely  those  pieces  which  lay  in  the  direct  lines  of  the 
trenches  required  to  be  made  for  the  positions  of  the  new 
walls. 

The  whole  depth  from  floor  of  present  cellars  to  the  Ro- 
man stone  pavement  (mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  dis- 
covery) on  which  the  fragments  appear  to  have  been  found 
lying,  can  be  scarcely  over  4 feet  at  most  in  depth. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  south  wall  of  the  Temple 
seems  always  to  have  been  preserved  as  a boundary  -line, 
and  was  and  is  pretty  fairly  represented  by  the  present 
north  side  of  the  ancient  way  to  the  Cross  and  hot  baths 
called  Cross  Bath  Lane.  A few  feet  from  the  south  side  of 
Temple  a Roman  wall  runs  parallel  with  it,  and  about  cor- 
responds in  line  with  the  north  side  of  the  9 feet  paved 
passage  on  that  side  of  the  old  King’s  Bath.  It  here  marks 
the  line  of  a wall  in  all  the  old  pump  rooms,  and  still  closely 
agrees  with  one  under  the  present. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  other  side,  as  well  to  state  that 
Stall  Street  passes  over  both  the  north  walls  of  Forum  and 
across  the  actual  platform  of  the  Temple,  together  with  the 
western  part  of  the  Roman  building  of  the  baths,  and  repre- 
sents no  Roman  street.  The  present  Westgate  Street,  if  the 
representative  of  a Roman  way,  has  at  least  crept  south- 
ward beyond  its  original  line. 

A curious  fact  was  obtained  when  the  lowest  slab  of  the 
foundation  of  the  south  wall  of  Temple  was  laid  open.  It 
was  found  to  present  a sawn  face  of  full  five  feet  in  length, 
with  a down  cut  of  1 foot  1 inch,  besides  at  bottom  a depth 
of  2|  inches  which  had  parted  from  the  weight  of  the  two 
side  blocks  when  the  saw  reached  this  depth.  As  the  pre- 
sent stone  saws  are  about  six  to  seven  feet  in  length  in 
blade,  it  was  evident  the  Roman  workmen  used  stone  saws 
as  long  or  longer  than  those  now  used  at  the  Bath  stone 
quarries.  A very  considerable  quantity  of  Roman  window 
glass  was  turned  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple. 
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This,  however,  is  found  in  abundance  all  over  the  town 
when  the  Roman  level  is  excavated  (and  even  in  villas  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Many  fragments  were  of  large  size,  and 
from  the  square  edges  of  the  sheets. 

The  evidence  of  the  dulled  side  (like  a fine  grinding)  from 
the  prepared  surface  on  which  it  had  been  cast  remains,  and  in 
some  cases  the  flow  of  the  liquid  material  is  seen.  It  has  a 
peculiar  blue  tint.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a better  or  more 
effective  description  of  it  than  St.  Paul  did  when  he  spoke 
of  “ seeing  through  a glass  darkly.”  One  has  but  to  hold 
up  a piece  and  quote  his  words  to  perfectly  describe  its 
character. 


THE  ENTRANCE  HALL  TO  THE  ROMAN  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

The  fragments  of  the  so  called  “ small  Temple”  of  Lysons 
can  be  arranged  with  much  greater  ease  than  those  of  the 
temple.  I believe  this  building  was  no  temple  whatever, 
but  simply  an  entrance  hall  to  baths  (probably  that  to 
the  men’s  wing)  executed  in  stone,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  person  mentioned  in  the  long  and  famous  inscription 
(well  known  to  antiquaries,  and  so  well  discussed  in  that 
best  and  most  valuable  work  on  “Aquae  Solis”  by  our 
learned  Vice-President,  Prebendary  Scarth),  and  that  of  four 
or  it  may  be  five  other  wealthy  citizens  of  Roman  Bath, 
whose  names  were  recorded  in  inscriptions  on  the  face  of 
the  wall  surface  between  the  front  pilasters.  This  building 
was  erected  probably  later  than  the  temple,  and  as  part  of 
the  bathing  establishment  of  that  day  was  remarkable  in 
being,  perhaps,  the  only  part  wholly  composed  of  stone  in  a 
public  building  having  a depth  of  at  least  about  100  feet 
with  a probable  length  of  500  feet.  As  before  mentioned, 
when  the  excavations  took  place  in  1790,  a portion  of  its 
wall,  containing  part  of  one  of  the  pilasters,  remained  in  the 
original  position. 

No  plan  being  then  taken,  this  most  valuable  bit  of  evi- 
dence, which  would  have  gone  far  to  fix  the  arrangement  of 
the  baths  in  connection  with  the  temple,  is  hopelessly  lost. 
From  what  is  left,  I suspect  it  was  the  extreme  left  hand 
angle  pilaster  which  was  thus  discovered  standing. 

On  commencing  to  carefully  measure  the  pieces,  a long 
fragment  in  fair  preservation  I had  always  carelessly  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  a piece  of  cornice,  turned  out  to  be  in 
truth  a stone  of  the  plinth.  As  attached  to  it  in  the  solid, 
remained  the  square  block  to  receive  the  base  of  the  angle 
pilaster,  and  on  further  inspection  it  could  be  clearly 
seen  that  it  beded  somewhat  lower  than  the  pavement, 
which  had  left  its  mark  very  distinctly  at  the  level  to  which 
it  rose  against  this  plinth.  Had  there  been  a step  this 
stone  would  have  beded  flat  on  and  slightly  covered  the 
joint  at  back  of  step.  Above  this  stone,  of  what  I will  term 
the  No.  1 course  came  No.  2 course,  of  which  one  of  the 
moulded  bases  remained,  just  showing  the  bottoms  of  the 
reeds  in  the  flutes  with  which  the  pilaster  was  ornamented. 
This  stone  returned  round  the  angle  of  the  building,  but  here 
presented  a suspiciously  new  sawn  face;  and  some  consider- 
able time  afterwards  I succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Royal  Institution  the  lost  piece,  together  with 
another  small  fragment,  possibly  Roman,  but  unconnected 
with  this  building.  Of  No.  3 course  one  stone  of  a pilaster 
remained,  continuing  the  reeded  flutes,  and  from  bonding 
along  the  wall  had  preserved  part  of  the  shallow  recess  in 
which  sitting  figures  were  carved  in  low  relief ; a small  corbel 
and  the  foot  of  a figure  (looking  to  left)  resting  on  it  still 
remained.  Of  No.  4 course  about  only  one  half  the  depth  of 
the  stone  remains.  Had  it  been  perfect  the  whole  height 
of  the  building  could  have  been  given  beyond  doubt  to  the 
quarter  of  an  inch.  This  stone  continued  the  flutes  and  reed- 
ing upwards,  and  bonding  along  the  wall  retained  in  its  recess 
a portion  of  another  sitting  figure,  but  looking  in  this  case 
to  the  right.  These  recesses  were  therefore  common  to  both 
sides  of  the  design.  Of  No.  5 course  one  stone  remained; 
it  fixed  the  height  of  reeding  in  the  flutes  of  the  pilasters. 
Of  No.  6 course  no  less  than  two  stones  were  left,  and  a 
careful  inspection  showed  that  while  one  stone  belonged  to 
the  extreme  left  angle  the  other  did  not.  And  now  an 
item  which  had  given  much  trouble  began  to  yield  some 
return.  I found  that  one  of  the  outer  fillets  of  the  pilas- 
ter stones  was  always  wider  than  the  other  on  the  same 
stone.  I had  attributed  this  to  the  late  and  rude  character 
of  the  work.  The  largest  of  these  two  stones  contained  the 
pilaster  and  part  of  shell  canopy  over  the  sitting  figures, 
together  with  the  lower  corner  of  one  of  the  square  shallow 
panels  above  containing  the  carved  emblems  af  the  seasons. 
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Fortunately  the  next  slab  above  containing  the  figure  of 
Spring  remained  and  the  leg  fitted  to  the  foot  remaining  on 
the  lower  slab.  I now  found  that  the  object  of  the  broad 
side  fillet  was  to  tell  the  off  side  of  the  pilaster  from  the 
centre.  Evidently  the  stones  of  this  building  had  been, 
like  those  of  the  temple,  wrought  at  the  quarry  at  the  side 
of  the  great  Roman  road  to  ilchester  at  Berewick,  and 
brought  down  in  the  waggon,  and  to  enable  the  “setter” 
to  be  able  at  once  to  tell  to  which  hand  they  were  to  be 
set. 

The  Roman  mason  had  left  this  fillet  wider  always,  so 
that  when  the  setter  down  at  Bath  took  up  a stone  he  at 
once  knew  whether  it  was  a right  or  left  hand  stone  in  the 
building.  It  is  quite  possible  some  similar  plan  may  have 
been  used  with  the  long  lengths  of  the  shafts  of  the  Temple 
columns.  (In  that  case  the  “closer”  stone  always  bridged 
two  courses  at  least  in  depth.  The  solid  “ bonder”  stone 
serving  as  one  course.  These  long  shafts,  besides  being 
heavy  loads  to  bring  down  had  they  been  solid,  would 
also  have  required  strong  tackling  to  place  them  in  posi- 
tion. When  hollowed  out  they  were  easily  brought  down, 
and  afterwards  erected  without  much  difficulty.)  The  two 
stones  last  mentioned  gave  valuable  information  as  to  the 
width  of  the  spaces  between  the  pilasters. 

The  pilaster  was  about  1 foot  inches  English,  thus 
representing  1^  Roman  feet  (the  Roman  foot  being  llftlis 
and  a fraction  of  our  foot).  The  space  between  pilaster  and 
square  panel  was  about  lOf  inches;  the  width  of  panel, 
from  stone  of  next  course,  2 feet  3f  in  one  instance,  in 
others  2 feet  2f  inches.  In  the  other  stone  of  No.  6 course 
the  space  from  panel  to  pilaster  on  its  right  side  lOf  inches. 
Leaving  thus  the  clear  width  between  pilasters  3 feet  1 If 
inches,  say  4 and  |th  of  a Roman  foot. 

The  shell1  canopies  over  the  sitting  figures  are  most  un- 


1 Prebendary  Scarth  having  given  me  strong  reasons  against  the  use  of  a 
double  shell  over  these  recesses,  I carefully  reinspected  the  fragment  of  course 
No.  4 ; and  precisely  in  accord  with  his  view,  the  left  hand  end  of  the  stone  is 
found  to  dish  out  at  the  proper  breadth  required  for  the  one  shell  only.  Pro- 
bably this  arrangement  had  been  to  permit  statues  being  placed  in  front  of 
these  second  pilasters.  He  has  also  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
pedestal  on  which  one  of  them  may  have  stood  is  still  preserved.  This  was 
Jflf  found  about  kfu'.i:  My  thanks  are  owing  for  his  kindness  in  directing  my 
attention  to  this  point,  of  which  I have  now  no  doubt  whatever  ; and  this  I 
have  been  able  to  correct  in  the  lithographs  of  the  building. 
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usual,  for  as  far  as  the  parts  remain  they  seem  to  be  double 
in  each  space, — a remarkable  arrangement. 

Of  course  No.  7 two  stones  remained  ; both  had  the  full 
widths  of  panel,  as  above  stated.  The  first  held  the  emblem 
of  Spring  holding  flowers,  and  running  to  right.  The  second 
bore  that  of  Autumn  holding  wheat  ears,  and  ran  to  the  left. 
Of  No.  8 course  two  fragments  remained,  the  first  contained 
not  only  a portion  of  the  second  pilaster  from  left  side,  but 
also  one  half  the  emblem  of  Summer  bearing  fruit,  and 
running  to  right.  The  second  stone  was  a portion  of  the 
emblem  of  Winter  holding  a bill-hook,  and  running  to  left, 
as  did  Autumn. 

This  left  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  design  consisted 
of  five  divisions;  Spring  and  Summer  (who  both  ran  to  right) 
occupying  respectively  the  two  compartments,  on  left  of 
centre  space  ; and  Autumn  and  Winter,  who  both  ran  to 
left,  those  to  right  of  centre  space,  this  last  being  itself  the 
entrance  door  \ Of  No.  9 course  two  stones  remained  (one 
that  when  whole  was  drawn  for  Lysons)  gave  the  cap  of 
second  pilaster  on  right,  with  part  of  the  wall  face  between 
it  and  the  last  cap  on  that  side. 

There  is  a doubt  whether  the  inscription  on  it  as  given 
by  Lysons  is  quite  correct.  The  greater  part  of  slab  con- 
taining the  letters  is  now  again  lost,  but  a rare  steel  plate 
print,  said  to  have  been  engraved  for  the  Rev.  Richard 
Warner  (giving  this  and  two  other  fragments)  a copy  of 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Russel  of  Bath,  which 
had  evidently  been  executed  soon  after  the  discovery,  has 
the  inscription  thus : — 

sr  proaci'*** 

DEAE  . SVIS  . M*#* 

The  first  contraction  as  here  given  has,  I think,  not  been 
preserved  anywhere  else.  The  other  stone  of  this  course  is 
another  caji  the  full  depth.  Of  No.  10  course,  composing 
the  facia  of  the  cornice,  two  fragments  still  remain. 

These,  the  ancient  stones  of  the  attempted  restoration  to 
be  seen  fixed  up  in  the  entrance  passage  of  the  Bath  Royal 
Institution,  have  been  frequently  but  most  erroneously  de- 
scribed as  the  “Inscription  on  the  Great  Temple  at  Bath,”  but 
never  had  any  connection  with  it.  Neither  was  it,  perhaps, 
of  so  early  a date.  The  inscription  is  here  in  the  usual  posi- 
tion on  the  upper  broad  plain  surface,  and  not  as  on  that  on 
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the  Temple  front  on  the  narrow  lower  band  which  was  here 
quite  plain.  To  Mr.  Lysons  we  owe  thanks  for  preserving  to 
us  this  information,  as  the  first  stone,  when  found,  was  the 
whole  depth  of  both  bands  when  his  drawings  were  taken, 
had,  as  he  mentions, been  mutilated  before  his  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1802.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  fragment  at  pre- 
sent fixed  up,  with  the  lower  part  sawn  off  and  destroyed  only 
to  produce  a miserable  uniformity  with  the  other  piece,  and 
the  new  slabs  on  which  a modern  and  certainly  erroneous 
attempt  (as  the  old  letters  testify)  at  restoration  of  the  in- 
scription is  perpetrated.  Of  the  lltli  course,  two  stones 
remain.  Whether  any  other  course  existed,  or  whether 
the  edge  of  the  lead  of  roof  served  as  a gutter,  and  there- 
fore showed  its  edge  as  a moulding,  there  are  no  means  now 
of  deciding.  The  panels  did  not  recur  at  the  gable  ends, 
but  there  were  tympanums ; one  contained  the  figure  of  the 
sun,  of  which  the  stones  found  in  1790  are  now  again  lost 
(saving  one  doubtful  stone  which  may  or  not  have  belonged 
to  it).  The  other  contains  the  figure  of  the  moon.  Its 
stones  (engraved  by  Lysons)  still  remain.  Enough  of  these 
are  left  to  give  about  the  pitch  of  gable  and  approximate  to 
its  height. 

In  1871,  in  Abbey  passage,  excavations  made  under  the 
directions  of  our  member,  C.  E.  Davis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (the 
architect  to  the  city  of  Bath),  laid  open  a bath  having  stone 
steps  descending  into  it  on  the  north  and  north-west  sides. 
The  bottom  was  covered  with  very  thick  sheets  of  lead 
quite  perfect.  Among  the  fragments  of  tiles,  stones,  and 
the  blue  lias  clay  with  which  it  has  filled,  was  found  a frag- 
ment of  moulded  stone  cornice,  so  similar  in  its  sections  to 
the  character  of  the  mouldings  of  this  entrance  hall,  as  to 
lead  one  to  suspect  it  may  have  been  a fragment  of  the 
cornice  over  these  pediments.  At  all  events  it  must  have 
belonged  to  repairs  done  about  the  same  time. 

The  notes  on  a prior  page  may  be  of  value  in  clearing  up 
matters  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  remains  in  1790, 
and  the  building  of  the  grand  pump  room  at  Bath. 

The  entrance  hall  of  baths  gave  a width  in  front  of  the 
plinth  of  about  (English  feet)  31  feet  4^  inches,  whole  width 
across  pilaster  shafts  28  feet  8|  inches,  height  from  pave- 
ment to  top  of  the  cornice  that  remains  at  present  about 
13  feet  7 inches,  unless  another  course  of  stone  existed 
between  Nos.  5 and  O’. 
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I trust  I have  been  able  to  show  that  from  the  fragments 
brought  under  review,  huddled  at  present  into  any  out-of- 
the-way  corner  or  dark  receptacle  (in  which  it  strangely 
seems  Bath  hopes  to  cause  to  be  forgotten  these  remains  of 
her  ancient  grandeur),  there  is  yet  sufficient  left  to  enable  us 
to  make  an  almost  perfect  restoration  of  two  of  the  archi- 
tectural works  of  .Roman  Britain,  and  not  unworthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association. 


LECTURE  VIE 


SECOND  SEIUES. 


April  21,  1852. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DEFINE  THE  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  SHOULD 
DETERMINE  FORM  IN  THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS, 

BY 

M.  DIGBY  WYATT,  Esq. 


It  has  pleased  the  beneficent  Designer  of  “ the  world  and  all  that 
therein  is,”  not  only  to  surround  man  with  the  ever-varying  and  inex- 
haustible beauties  of  Nature,  and  to  endow  him  with  the  gift  of  sight  to 
perceive  her  graces  ; hut  he  has  been  pleased  also  to  confer  upon  him  a 
mind  to  understand,  and  a hand  to  imitate  them.  These  gifts  are  clearly 
talents  committed  to  our  charge,  and  to  be  accounted  for  by  us.  The 
same  Power 

“ That  gave  us  in  this  dark  estate 
To  know  the  good  from  ill,” 

conferred  upon  us  also  an  unerring  natural  test  to  distinguish  the  beautiful 
from  the  mean  or  ugly.  That  test  is  the  sensation  of  delight  which 
invariably  accompanies  our  recognition  of  beauty,  moral  or  physical. 
Whenever  the  powers  of  the  mind  arc  concentrated  upon  any  of  the  great 
external  evidences  of  Omnipotence — upon  “ the  heavens  above,  or  on  the 
earth  beneath,  or  on  the  waters  which  arc  under  the  earth  ” — it  is 
impossible  to  refrain  from  pouring  forth  a tribute  of  silent  but  heartfelt 
admiration  ; and  at  such  moments  the  Creator,  as  if  to  mark  His  appro- 
bation of  the  sacrifice,  lulls  for  a while  all  memory  of  earthly  pain  or  care, 
and  pours  peace  and  happiness  into  the  soul.  Thus  it  is  that  “ a thing  of 
beauty  is  a joy  for  ever.”  It  is  impossible  to  examine  the  smallest  object 
upon  which  the  skill  of  Divinity  has  been  exercised  — a shell,  a flower,  or 
an  insect — without  feeling  a longing  to  know  somewhat  of  the  mysterious 
laws  which  make  that  individual  specimen  of  design  so  perfect,  and  with- 
out experiencing  a desire  to  emulate  the  marvellous  powers  of  creation. 
The  first  sensation  of  the  exercise  of  such  powers  we  feel  to  be  Godlike. 
Thus  it  is  man  naturally  attempts,  in  his  feeble  way,  to  emulate  the 
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loftier  faculties  of  Divinity  ; and  thus  “ ’tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
a being  more  intense,  that  we  endow  with  form  our  fancy.”  From  such 
exertions  spring  all  that  is  ideal  or  poetical  in  every  art. 

Whenever  we  attempt  to  penetrate  the  wondrous  system  that  makes 
all  nature  one  vast  harmony,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  feeling  that 
“ God  moves  in  a mysterious  way  His  wonders  to  perform  and  that  it  is 
as  yet  our  portion  only  to  see  the  full  light  of  His  majesty  “ as  through  a 
glass  darkly.”  Enough,  however,  is  still  apparent  to  teach  us  that  there 
are  conditions  of  harmonious  relation  which  pervade  the  most  exquisite 
forms  in  Divine  creation  ; and  it  is  only  while  catching  a faint  reflexion 
from  their  glories  that  we  can  hope  to  succeed,  in  the  slightest  degree,  in 
throwing  a veil  of  beauty  over  our  comparatively  insignificant  productions. 

The  first  operation  indispensable  to  any  attempt  to  define  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  determine  form  in  decorative  art,  must  obviously  be 
an  investigation  into  those  conditions  of  divine  design  in  concord  with 
which  all  human  attempts  at  its  imitation  must  be  moulded,  before  a 
supreme  sensation  of  delight  can  be  produced.  The  occurrence  of  such  a 
sensation  we  have  already  pointed  out  as  the  constant  and  unerring  test 
of  real  beauty. 

We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  draw  such  general  infer- 
ences together,  concerning  the  great  scheme  of  design  manifested  in  the 
noblest  works  of  Nature,  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect,  either  from  the 
experiences  of  others,  or  our  own  study  of  the  subject. 

The  second  operation  must  evidently  be,  to  trace  the  application  of 
these  general  inferences  to  the  various  material  branches  into  which  the 
different  necessities  of  man,  or  his  sympathies,  have  divided  all  those 
decorative  arts  which  minister  to  his  cravings  for  enjoyment  on  all  occa- 
sions. We  purpose,  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  to  take  a rapid  survey 
of  the  principal  members  of  that  great  family,  and  to  point  out  some  of 
the  innumerable  enactments  of  Nature,  specially  affecting  several  of  the 
most  important  individual  “ departments  of  practical  art.”  Never  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  past  has  such  a body  of  appropriate  illustration  of 
this  branch  of  our  subject  been  collected  as  was  brought  together  in  the 
vast  extent  of  the  ever  memorable  Palace  of  Industry,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  examine  carefully  the  rich  store  of  material  enclosed  with  its 
glassy  walls,  without  gathering  some  few  valuable  hints. 

In  entering  on  the  first  division  of  our  perhaps  too  ambitious  attempt, 
we  are  overcome  w’itlx  a sense  of  the  infinite  minuteness  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  great  conditions  of  creation.  We  recognise  an  almost  universal 
beauty  throughout  the  works  of  Nature  by  the  exercise  of  some  faculty,  as 
intuitive  as  memory,  and  not  less  inexplicable  when  we  essay  to  predicate 
concerning  its  ineffably  mysterious  constitution.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served by  some  metaphysical  writers,  that  in  the  developement  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  the  first  effort  is  to  realize,  the  second  to  enjoy,  and 
the  third  to  reason.  In  obedience  to  this  theory,  the  first  and  constant 
effort  of  every  child  is  to  feel,  to  see,  to  use  its  senses,  and  to  verify  the 
fact  of  its  existence  by  ascertaining  its  physical  relation  to  all  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  Its  second  and  occasional  effort  is  to  eat,  to  drink,  to 
smell,  to  show  pain  and  pleasure,  likes  and  dislikes,  and  to  observe  and 
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treasure  up  such  experiences  as  can  affect  its  subsequent  enjoyment.  The 
third  effort  is  to  exercise  the  gift  of  thought,  and  to  form  conclusions  by 
other  processes  than  those  of  direct  sensation.  Now  we,  as  respects  our 
knowledge  of  divine  beauty,  can  be  regarded  only  as  very  little  children  ; 
and,  if  we  would  improve  upon  our  condition  of  ignorance,  instinct  leads 
us  onwards  through  parallel  states  of  progress.  Let  but  the  first  effort  of 
ouc  totally  uneducated  in  Art  be  to  see  and  to  feel  Nature,  to  look  upon  her 
works  with  an  observant  eye,  and  he  will  almost  instantly  find  himself  led 
on  by  unerring  sensations  of  delight  to  the  second  stage  of  advancement. 
In  that  stage  lie  will  enjoy,  discriminate,  select,  store  in  his  memory,  and  at 
length  endeavour  either  to  reproduce,  or  cause  to  be  reproduced,  those  natural 
objects,  contact  with  which  has  caused  him  the  greatest  amount  of  plea- 
sure. Thus  the  first  phase  of  all  art  is  rude  direct  imitation.  No  sooner 
does  he  arrive  at  the  full  developement  of  his  secondary  condition,  than  he 
passes  into  the  third.  He  begins  to  speculate  upon  the  sensations  he 
experiences,  upon  the  phenomena  of  their  recurrence,  and  on  the  meaus 
whereby  he  may  be  enabled  by  his  own  descriptions  or  imitations  of  the 
original  types,  to  convey  to  others  the  pleasure  he  himself  derived  from  a 
contemplation  of  them  — thus  the  ignorant  may  grow  into  the  Connoisseur, 
and  thus  the  child  into  the  Artist. 

A knowledge  of  the  sequence  of  these  natural  phases  of  transition 
points  out  the  course  bv  which  alone  special  education  in  decorative  art 
can  be  brought  to  a successful  issue.  Surround  the  pupil  with  every 
attainable  example  of  general  beauty  of  form,  if  he  is  to  be  a general 
artist  or  draughtsman  ; make  him  acquainted  with  all  the  antecedent 
productions  in  his  specialty,  if  he  is  to  be  a special  designer.  Show  him 
only  as  much  as  possible  of  what  is  good,  whether  general  or  special ; then 
his  sense  of  enjoyment  will  teach  him  selection,  and  he  will  store  his 
memory  with  the  best.  Practise  his  hand  as  you  educate  his  senses,  and 
the  feeling  of  power  will  soon  come  upon  him.  Reason  will  assert  its 
empire,  and  inquiry  will  be  stimulated.  Once  roused,  effort  will  succeed 
effort,  and  thus  in  time  the  pupil  will  grow  into  the  Master.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  correct  theories  in  science,  except  by  the  analysis 
of  accumulated  observations,  firstly  of  things,  secondly  of  properties,  and 
thirdly  of  relations,  so  it  is  impossible  to  assume  any  general  conclusions 
concerning  Divine  design  without  passing  through  the  three  stages  of 
realization,  enjoyment,  and  reflection. 

When  we  take  into  consideration,  on  the  one  hand,  the  shortness  of  life 
and  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  man,  and,  on  the  other,  the  extent  and 
illimitable  divisibility  of  matter  and  its  incessant  changes  in  form  and 
application,  we  caunot  but  feel  conscious  in  how  slight  a degree  the  best 
disposed  and  most  talented  student  of  Nature  can  have  become  acquainted 
with  her  innumerable  phenomena,  a thorough  knowledge  and  enjoyment 
of  which  we  have  shown  to  be  indispensable  to  any  just  general  conclusions. 
It  is  only  by  the  transmission  from  generation  to  generation  of  accumu 
lating  experiences  and  deductions,  that  the  very  few  points  we  are  about  to 
indicate  have  been  assumed  as  universal  recurrences  in  the  external  forms 
in  which  Nature  pours  forth  her  bounteous  gifts  to  man. 

The  first  quality  with  which  the  observer  must  be  struck  is  the  infinite 
variety  of  form  which  pervades  creation.  On  attempting  to  reason  con- 
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corning  it,  he  perceives  its  dependence  upon  the  functions  each  object, 
and  the  component  parts  of  each  object,  are  ordained  to  fulfil ; hence  he 
will  at  once  recognise  the  fact,  that  form  is  in  every  case,  if  not  dependent 
on,  at  least  coincident  with,  structural  fitness.  When  the  most  complex 
flower  is  submitted  to  the  test  of  a scientific  botanical  examination,  no 
particles  are  found  to  be  adventitious  — all  are  concerned  in  fulfilling  the 
appointed  functions  of  vegetable  physiology.  As  those  functions  vary  with 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  in  every  case  does  its  form — changing  from 
tender  bud  to  blooming  flower,  and  from  blooming  flower  to  reproductive 
seed-pod,  as  each  successive  change  of  purpose  progresses.  Infinite  variety 
and  unerring./? tness  thus  appear  to  govern  all  form  in  Nature. 

While  the  former  of  these  properties  demonstrates  her  infinite  power 
of  complexity,  the  latter  restrains  the  former,  and  binds  all  in  beautiful 
simplicity.  In  every  case  ornament  appears  the  offspring  of  necessity 
alone,  and  wherever  structural  necessity  permits  the  simplest  lines  in 
every  case  consistent  with  the  variety  of  uses  of  the  object  are  adopted. 
Thus,  the  principal  forest  trees,  which  spring  erect  and  hardy  from  the 
ground,  in  their  normal  state,  uninfluenced  by  special  conditions  of  light 
or  heat,  shoot  straight  aloft,  with  boughs  equally  balanced  on  all  sides, 
growing  so  symmetrically,  that  a regular  cone  or  oviform  would,  in  most 
cases,  precisely  define  their  outline ; and  thus  the  climbing  plants,  from 
their  first  appearance,  creep  aloug  the  ground  in  weak  and  wayward  lines, 
until  they  reach  something  stronger  and  more  erect  than  themselves  ; to 
this  they  cling,  and  from  it  hang  either  vertically  or  in  the  most  graceful 
festoons ; to  each  its  character  of  form  as  of  purpose — to  each  the  simplest 
line  consistent  with  its  appointed  function  and  propriety  of  expression. 
From  Nature’s  delight  in  simplicity,  man  probably  derived  his  earliest 
perception  of  geometrical  figures.  The  term  horizontal  at  once  betrays 
the  source  from  which  our  idea  of  such  a line  may  have  been  derived. 
Upon  the  horizon,  as  a base,  endless  perpendiculars  are  erected  in  every 
plant  that  pierces  the  soil  at  right  angles  to  its  tangent.  A plain  in 
Nature  furnishes  the  idea  of  a plane  in  geometry.  Every  variety  of 
triangle  is  indicated  by  the  outline  of  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  ; every  kind  of  cone  by  their  substance.  The  thin  clouds  that 
sweep  along  the  sky  at  sunset,  hanging  over  the  distant  blue  line  of  the 
ocean,  form  exquisite  parallels,  and  where  cut  by  the  lines  of  trees  and 
plants  suggest  every  variety  of  square  and  oblong,  rhombus  and  paral- 
lelogram. Where  compactness  is  indispensable,  the  honey-yielding  hexagons 
abound,  and  in  her  endless  variety  of  crystals  Nature  has  furnished  us 
with  models  of  the  most  exquisite  solids.  In  the  rainbow  we  have  her 
noblest  arch ; in  the  parabola  at  once  one  of  her  most  graceful  curves  and 
most  elegant  formulae  of  projection. 

While  a consideration  of  the  quality  of  fitness  binds  us  to  simplicity, 
that  of  variety,  as  if  in  counterbalance,  conducts  us  to  a just  recognition 
of  the  value  of  contrast  throughout  all  the  works  of  creation.  Simplicity 
becomes  appreciable  only  when  opposed  to  complexity;  while  complexity 
itself  will,  on  analysis,  be  found  to  consist  only  of  the  combination  of 
parts,  individually  of  extreme  simplicity.  Mr.  Owen  Jones  will,  doubtless, 
have  much  to  tell  us  respecting  the  beautiful  laws  of  the  simultaneous 
contrast  of  colour,  so  we  may  for  the  present  coutent  ourselves  with 
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noticing  the  parallel  effects,  produced  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  “ si- 
multaneous contrast  of  form."  The  researches  of  Mr.  Penrose  have  lately 
developed  many  of  these  most  interesting  phenomena  ; and  have  not  only 
demonstrated  the  fact  of  the  scientific  acquaintance  of  the  Greeks  with 
their  peculiarities,  but  have  shown  how  essential  an  attempt  to  apply  such 
knowledge  has  been  to  the  production  of  those  exquisite  monuments 
which,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  creation  to  the  present  time,  have 
maintained  a position  of  unquestionable  supremacy  over  every  other  work 
which  human  art  has  yet  produced.  The  general  result  of  Mr.  Penrose’s 
investigations  tends  to  the  assumption,  that  no  two  lines  can  come  in 
contrast  with  one  another,  either  in  nature  or  in  art,  without  the  direction 
of  the  one  acting,  either  attractively  or  repulsively,  upon  the  other,  and 
tending  to  diminish  or  exaggerate  the  mutual  divergence  of  both  lines, 
i.e.  to  increase  or  lessen  to  the  eye  the  angle  at  which  they  meet.  Thus, 
if  to  a perfectly  horizontal  line  another  bo  drawn,  meeting  it  at  an  angle 
of  six  degrees  (about  half  the  angle  at  which  the  inclined  sides  of  the  best 
Greek  pediments  leave  the  surface  of  the  cornice),  it  will  be  difficult  to 
convince  the  eve,  as  it  traces  the  direction  of  each  line,  that  the  angle  has 
not  been  materially  increased  by  an  apparent  deflection  of  the  base  line, 
and  an  apparent  very  slight  drawing  down  of  that  with  which  it  actually 
forms  an  angle  of  six  degrees  only.  In  order  to  remedy  similar  apparent 
distortions  in  their  monuments,  the  Greeks  have  given  Entasis,  or  swelling 
to  their  columns,  inclination  of  the  axes  of  their  pillars  towards  a central 
line,  a tendency  outwards  to  their  antic,  and  exquisite  convex  curves  to 
the  horizontal  lines  of  their  cornices  and  stylobates,  which  would  otherwise 
have  appeared  bent  and  crooked. 

Nature,  in  working  out  her  harmonies  of  contrast,  abounds  with  similar 
optical  corrections.  The  infinitely  gentle  convexity  of  her  water  sky  line 
is  precisely  corrected  into  perfect  apparent  horizontality  by  contrast  with 
any  line  at  right  angles  to  a tangent  to  its  curve.  It  is  by  attention  to 
the  optical  effects  produced  by  the  impact  of  lines  upon  one  another  in 
nature,  that  the  artist  can  alone  store  his  mind  with  the  most  graceful 
varieties  of  delicate  contrast.  Thus  it  is  alone  that  he  can  appreciate 
the  extreme  beauty  of  her  constant,  minute,  and  generally  inappreciable 
divergence  from  the  precise  mathematical  figures,  in  approximation  to 
which  simplicity  demands,  as  we  have  already  shown,  that  her  leading 
forms  should  be  modelled. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a recognition  of  the  four  principal  elements 
which  invariably  concur  in  producing  those  emotions  of  delight,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  infallible  tests  of  our  contact  with  real  beauty  in  the 
productions  of  Nature  — Variety  — Fitness  — Simplicity — and  Contrast. 

Before  leaving  our  consideration  of  these  elements  we  cannot  refrain 
from  drawing  attention  to  that  which  is  the  crowning  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  their  co-operation  — the  human  body.  That  theme,  upon  the 
reproduction  of  the  external  features  of  which  the  highest  powers  and  the 
profoundest  study  have  been  lavished  by  the  greatest  artists  of  all  time. 

In  its  structure,  the  anatomist,  aided  by  microscopic  examination,  dis- 
covers a variety,  to  which  that  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  monotony 
itself — a fitness,  to  which  the  most  exquisite  machines  therein  contained 
displayed  no  parallel — a simplicity  of  external  form,  which,  without  the 
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slightest  display  of  all  that  marvellous  internal  mechanism,  confines  the 
whole  in  a space  precisely  adapted  for  the  free  working  and  protection  of 
every  part,  and  yet  covers  all  with  a soft  and  undulating  surface,  the 
curves  of  which  are  gentleness  and  simplicity  itself. 

Contrast  between  curve  and  curve,  between  one  line  of  limb  and 
another,  produces  in  motion  incessant  variety  of  expression,  still  in  obe- 
dience to  the  bounding  conditions  of  simplicity.  The  swelling  muscles, 
increasing  as  the  angles  of  approach  are  diminished  by  their  action, 
counteract  otherwise  apparent  ungraceful  concavities,  and  in  that  loveliest 
of  created  things,  the  perfect  female  form,  every  quality  of  beauty  is  freely 
and  exquisitely  balanced  and  united. 

To  recapitulate  the  sequence  of  these  four  great  impressions,  we  may 
state,  that  when  the  attention  of  the  student  of  Nature  is  first  concentrated 
earnestly  upon  her  works,  his  senses  are  bewildered  by  the  variety  of  her 
charms.  His  first  discovery  will  probably  be  that  of  the  perfect  individual 
fitness  of  some  one  object  upon  which  he  may  fix  for  analysis  ; he  will 
subsequently  recognise  fitness  as  universal.  In  perfect  fitness  he  will 
marvel  at  perfect  simplicity ; and  as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  normal 
forms,  isolated  or  at  rest,  he  will  learn  to  gather  general  impressions 
when  he  witnesses  their  combination,  or  varying  forms  in  contrasted 
action. 

As  from  this  point  his  experiences  increase,  he  will  begin  to  appreciate 
marvellous  affinities;  he  will  find  certain  conditions  universally  forming 
the  basis  of  propriety  in  all  imitations  of  Nature.  Thus  he  will  recognise 
that  she  has  a style  of  form  and  detail  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  every 
material  in  which  she  works,  and  that  this  style  of  form  and  detail  is,  in 
every  case,  modified  by  the  exact  method  in  which  her  operations  of 
manufacture  are  conducted.  Of  this  no  more  perfect  illustration  can  be 
given  than  the  lines  of  fibrous  reticulation  which  constitute  the  substance, 
and  at  the  same  time  form  the  ornament  of  every  leaf  that  blows.  In  the 
aggregate  of  every  class  he  will  trace  general  character,  while  the  slightest 
variety  of  structure  will  infallibly  be  testified  by  some  change  in  external 
outline.  Gradually  form  will  become  with  him  an  index  to  all  leading 
attributes  — a clue  by  which  he  wall  at  once  recognise  the  relation  of 
bodies,  or  their  properties,  to  one  another.  Thus,  from  form  alone  he 
will  soon  discern  at  a glance  of  what  materials,  and  how,  any  particular 
object  he  may  examine  has  been  executed.  This  index  or  clue,  be  it 
remarked,  never  misleads;  the  “lamp  of  truth”  never  in  Nature  burns  dimly, 
nor  with  fallacious  fires  — never  refuses  to  illuminate  those  who  incline  to 
learn  in  a truthful  and  reverential  spirit.  One  material  in  her  produc- 
tions never  looks  like  another.  Rocks  have  their  rugged  outlines — mine- 
rals their  appropriate  crystals  — metals  their  colours  and  glittering 
aspects — timber  its  bark  and  cellular  section — flowers  their  delicacy  and 
evident  fragility — even  transparent  bodies  their  varying  angles  of  refrac- 
tion— water  its  glassy  surface  when  at  rest,  and  unmistakeable  curves 
when  agitated.  Never  does  a flower  look  like  a piece  of  metal — never  a 
piece  of  timber  like  a rock. 

As  the  student’s  acquaintance  with  these  consistencies  in  Nature  in- 
creases, his  power  of  generalizing  will  become  developed.  He  will  learn 
to  separate  constants  from  accidents,  and  to  trace  the  distinctive  lines 
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which  convey  the  idea  of  each  general  family  of  materials,  or  modes  of 
formation.  He  will  begin  to  select,  and  to  treasure  up  in  his  memory, 
those  symbols  of  expression  with  which  Nature  indicates  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  every  variety  of  object  she  produces.  On  the  amount  of  the 
artist's  acquaintance  with  such  conventionalities,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
the  written  language  of  Nature,  will  entirely  depend  his  possible  success 
in  producing  by  his  labours  sensations  of  delight  at  all  equivalent  to  those 
excited  by  the  aspect  of  her  noblest  works.  Direct  imitation  will  do  next 
to  nothing — fanciful  and  ignorant  invention  still  less ; it  is  alone  by  his 
power  of  wielding  her  weapons  of  expression,  and  making  in  all  cases  the 
form  and  the  object  strictly  concordant,  as  she  does,  that  the  artist  may 
aspire  to  emulate  the  power  of  giving  delight,  which,  above  all  others, 
appears  to  be  her  paramount  prerogative.  Time  will  not  permit  our 
dwelling  further  upon  the  general  inferences  deducible  from  a study  of 
the  wonderful  beauties  of  Nature.  Enough  may,  however,  have  been 
enunciated  concerning  the  most  palpable  principles,  to  warrant  our  asser- 
tion, that  there  exist  conditions  of  harmonious  relation  which  pervade  the 
most  exquisite  forms  in  divine  creation.  It  wall  be  our  pleasing  task  now 
to  show  how  essential  it  is.  that  we  should  catch  a faint  reflexion  from 
their  glories,  before  we  can  hope  to  succeed  in  the  slightest  degree  in 
throwing  a veil  of  beauty  over  pur  comparatively  insignificant  productions. 

In  entering  on  the  second  division  of  our  subject,  wre  shall  endeavour 
to  trace  the  application  of  principles  analogous  to  those  on  which  we  have 
lately  dwelt,  in  the  first  place,  generally ; and  in  the  second,  to  the  respec 
th  e leading  and  special  departments  of  practical  art. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  observed  generally,  that  the  endless 
diversity  of  men's  tastes,  and  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  their  educa- 
tion and  association  of  ideas,  demand  for  their  productions  a variety  almost 
as  incessant  as  that  which  pervades  creation.  Whenever  that  craving 
after  variety  has  been  gratified,  irrespective  of  fitness,  novelty  has  dege- 
nerated into  frivolity,  design  into  conceits,  and  style  into  mannerism  and 
vulgarity.  Without  a due  attention  to  simplicity,  fitness  has  never  been 
adequately  carried  out ; attention  has  been  diverted  from  a proper  estimate 
of  every  work  of  art,  or  object  of  manufacture,  and  false  impressions 
concerning  its  true  and  legitimate  functions  have  been  generated.  Great 
care  is  necessary  in  applying  Nature’s  principles  of  simplicity  to  human 
productions,  since  many  have  erred  by  regarding  simplicity  as  identified 
with  plainness,  or  a hare  and  frigid  style.  The  true  office  of  simplicity  is 
to  limit  form  and  ornament  to  a correct  expression  of  whatever  may  be 
the  predominant  sentiment  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  any  object,  and  to 
reject  all  that  is  extraneous  to  that  sentiment.  Where,  for  instance,  as  in 
jewellery  or  in  regal  furniture,  a sentiment  of  splendour  is  demanded, 
simplicity  accords  the  same  latitude  that  Nature  assumes  in  her  most  bril- 
liant sunsets  or  most  magnificent  flowers.  Where,  however,  in  the  ordi- 
nary vessels  which  minister  to  the  material  wants  of  man,  simplicity  pre- 
scribes a closer  range  ; there  the  greatest  amount  of  true  good  taste  will 
be  invariably  found  in  the  most  modest  form  consistent  with  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  vessel  to  its  office.  It  may,  perhaps,  sound  paradoxical 
to  assert,  but  it  is  nevertheless  correct  to  believe,  that  the  true  principle 
of  Nature's  just  simplicity  was  scarcely  less  worthily  represented  by  the 
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gorgeous  chair  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  than  it  was  by  the  rude,  yet 
graceful  articles  of  Hindoo  pottery.  A gown,  relatively  speaking,  displays 
its  just  amount  of  simplicity,  not  by  the  dowdiness  of  its  colour,  pattern, 
or  material,  but  by  its  due  accordance  with  the  age,  position,  claims  to 
beauty,  or  other  social  accidents  of  its  wearer. 

Contrast  teaches  us  to  give  a due  relief  to  all  to  which  we  would  desire 
to  call  attention.  A sudden  break  in  a long  straight  line,  a slender 
necking  in  a continuous  sweep,  a sudden  concavity  in  a generally  convex 
outline,  a hold  projection  starting  forward  from  an  even  plane,  right 
lines  opposed  to  curves,  segments  to  sections  of  the  cone,  smooth  to 
rough  surfaces,  conventional  forms  to  direct  imitations  of  nature,  all 
carry  out  the  desired  object,  and  are  every  one  subject  to  the  phenomena 
of  simultaneous  contrast  of  form.  To  obviate  such  optical  delusions, 
allowances  must  be  made  in  every  case  by  the  artist ; many  such  cor- 
rections are  constantly  perceived  and  effected  by  the  eye  ; but  few,  alas  ! 
by  rule.  In  reference  to  such  corrections,  it  is  justly  remarked  by  so 
ancient  a writer  as  Vitruvius,  that  “ the  deception  to  which  the  sight  is 
liable  should  he  counteracted  by  means  suggested  by  the  faculty  of  rea- 
soning. Since  the  eye  alone,”  he  continues,  “ is  the  judge  of  beauty,  and 
where  a false  impression  is  made  upon  it,  through  the  natural  defects  of 
vision,  we  must  correct  the  apparent  want  of  harmony  in  the  whole  by 
instituting  peculiar  proportions  in  particular  parts.”  It  is  singular  that 
this  passage  should  occur  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  entasis,  and 
the  theory  of  those  subtle  proportions  in  the  construction  of  temples,  on 
which  the  Greeks  bestowed  such  exquisite  refinements  of  study.  We 
cannot  afford  in  the  present  Lecture  to  dwell  further  on  this  department 
of  the  study  of  form,  deeply  interesting  though  it  be,  since  we  have  a 
full-length  sketch  to  give,  and  but  a kit-cat  to  execute  it  upon. 

When  we  turn  to  a consideration  of  the  united  action  upon  human 
design  of  the  general  principles  of  consistency,  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
Nature,  we  find  that  of  all  qualities  which  can  be  expressed  by  the  objects 
upon  which  our  executive  ability  may  be  occupied,  the  noblest,  and  most 
universally  to  be  aimed  at,  is  plain  and  manly  truth.  Let  it  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  design  is  but  a variety  of  speech  or  writing.  By 
means  of  design  we  inscribe,  or  ought  to  inscribe,  upon  every  object  of 
which  we  determine  the  form,  all  essential  particulars  concerning  its  ma- 
terial, its  method  of  construction,  and  its  uses  — by  varying  ornaments, 
and  by  peculiar  styles  of  conventional  treatment,  we  know  that  we  shall 
excite  certain  trains  of  thought  and  certain  associations  of  idea.  The 
highest  property  of  design  is,  that  it  speaks  the  universal  language  of 
nature,  which  all  can  read.  If,  therefore,  men  be  found  to  systematically 
deceive, — by  too  direct  an  imitation  of  nature,  pretending  to  be  nature  — 
by  using  one  material  in  the  peculiar  style  of  conventionality  universally 
recognised  as  incident  to  another  — by  borrowing  ornaments  expressive  of 
lofty  associations,  and  applyiug  them  to  mean  objects  — by  hiding  the 
structural  purpose  of  the  article,  and  sanctioning  by  a borrowed  form,  the 
presumption  that  it  may  have  been  made  for  a totally  different  object,  or 
in  a perfectly  different  way — such  men  cannot  clear  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  degrading  art  by  systematic  misrepresentation,  as  they  would 
lower  human  nature  by  writing  or  speaking  a falsehood.  Unfortunately, 
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temptations  to  such  perversions  of  truth  surround  tho  growing  designer. 
The  debilitating  effects  of  nearly  a century’s  incessant  copying  without 
discrimination,  appropriating  without  compunction,  and  falsifying  without 
blushing,  still  bind  our  powers  in  a vicious  circle,  from  which  we  have 
hardly  yet  strength  to  burst  tho  spell.  Some  extraordinary  stimulant 
could  alone  awaken  all  our  energies,  and  that  stimulant  came, — it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  impious  to  esteem  Providentially, — in  the  form  of  the  great  and 
glorious  Exhibition.  It  was  but  natural  that  we  should  bo  startled  when 
we  found  that  in  consistency  of  design  in  industrial  art,  those  we  had 
been  too  apt  to  regard  as  almost  savages  were  infinitely  our  superiors. 
Men’s  minds  are  now  earnestly  directed  to  the  subject  of  restoring  to 
symmetry  all  that  had  fallen  into  disorder.  The  conventionalities  of  form 
peculiar  to  every  class  of  object,  to  every  kind  of  material,  to  every  process 
of  manufacture,  are  now  beginning  to  be  ardently  studied ; and  instead  of 
that  vague  system  of  instruction  by  which  pupils  were  taught,  that  any- 
thing that  was  pretty  in  one  shape  was  equally  pretty  in  another,  a more 
correct  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  various  branches  of  special  design, 
and  the  necessity  of  a far  closer  identification  of  the  artist  with  the  manu- 
facturer, in  point  of  technical  knowledge,  have  been  gradually  stealing 
upwards  in  public  estimation.  Let  us  hope  that  success  will  crown 
exertion,  and  that  in  time  the  system  of  design  universally  adopted  in 
this  country  will  offer  a happy  coincidence  with  those  lofty  principles  by 
means  of  which  the  seals  of  truth  and  beauty  arc  stamped  on  every  ema- 
nation from  the  creative  skill  of  Divinity. 

In  approaching  the  more  directly,  though  not  essentially,  practical 
portion  of  our  subject,  that  of  the  application  of  Nature’s  principles  to 
some  of  the  special  departments  of  practical  art,  represented  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, we  shall  premise  by  a few  considerations  on  Architecture  and 
Sculpture,  and  the  Plastic  Arts. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a juster  and  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  extent  of  direct  imitation  admissible  in  each  department  of  the  fine 
arts  than  that  which  was  presented  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  by  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  and  repub- 
lished in  his  “ Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts.”  In  a 
note  to  one  of  those  important  essays  the  writer  observes,  that  “ the 
general  style  of  the  formative  arts  is  the  result  of  a principle  of  selection, 
as  opposed  to  indiscriminate  imitation.  It  consists,  therefore,  in  qualities 
which  may  be  said  to  distinguish  those  arts  from  nature.  The  specific 
style  of  any  one  of  the  arts  consists  in  the  effective  use  of  those  particular 
means  of  imitation  which  distinguish  it  from  other  arts.  Style  is  complete 
when  the  spectator  is  not  reminded  of  any  want  which  auothcr  art,  or 
which  nature,  could  supply.” 

Now,  the  specific  style  of  architecture  is  especially  worthy  of  study, 
since  not  only  do  similar  conditions  pervade  all  branches  of  design  into 
which  structural  forms  enter  as  principal  elements,  but  of  all  the  arts  it  is 
obviously  the  least  imitative,  and  the  most  abstract.  The  effects  of  delight 
which  can  lie  produced  by  it,  are  dependent  not  upon  a reproduction  of 
any  objects  existing  in  creation,  but  upon  a just  display  by  the  architect 
of  his  knowledge  of  those  subtle  general  conditions,  a few  of  which  we  have 
recoguised  as  pervading  every  perfect  work  of  nature.  The  beauty  of 
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Civil  Architecture,  we  are  told  by  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject, 
depends  upon — 1st.  Convenience;  2d.  Symmetry,  or  proportion  ; 3dly, 
Eurythmia,  or  such  a balance  and  disposition  of  parts  as  evidences  design 
and  order ; and,  4thly.  On  Ornament.  In  too  many  modern  buildings, 
alas ! we  find  that  either  convenience  has  been  attended  to  and  all  other 
qualities  left  to  chance,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  ornament  alone  aimed  at 
and  all  other  considerations  disregarded.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
trace  the  operation  of  the  principles  to  which  we  have  alluded,  all  of  which 
will  be  found  to  have  their  origin  in  the  provisions  of  nature.  The  wise 
architect  will  begin  by  considering  the  purpose  of  his  building,  and  will 
so  contrive  its  plan  and  leading  form,  as  to  fulfil  all  the  utilitarian  objects 
for  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  constructed ; in  other  words,  he  will  be 
governed  by  a sense  of  conven  ience  or  fitness. 

He  will  then  consider  how  all  the  requisites  can  be  most  agreeably 
provided,  and  harmonious  proportion  combined  with  an  expression  of 
purpose.  He  will  find,  on  recurring  to  nature,  that  every  substance  suit- 
able to  be  employed  in  construction,  exhibits  endless  variety  in  strength, 
weight,  and  texture.  He  will  study  these  various  qualities,  and  by  expe- 
riment ascertain  that  each  material  possesses  a certain  scale  of  proportions, 
and  a certain  series  of  solids,  by  the  employment  of  which,  in  fixed  posi- 
tions, its  functions  may  be  at  once  most  economically  and  most  fitly 
employed.  Acting  on  such  data,  he  will  distribute  his  lines  of  substructure, 
his  columns  of  support,  his  load  supported,  his  walls  to  resist  the  driving 
of  the  elements,  and  he  will  assign  to  each  its  special  proportion  and 
form — never  confounding  those  of  one  substance  with  another — never  using 
iron  as  he  would  stone,  or  wood  as  glass  should  be.  Thus  aided  by  his 
sense  of  the  functions  of  each  portion  of  the  structure,  the  material  of 
which  it  may  be  constructed,  and  its  condition  of  relative  importance,  the 
architect  adjusts  the  appropriate  dimension  of  every  part.  His  work  is  as 
yet,  however,  only  half  done ; his  materials  require  bringing  into  graceful 
and  regulated  distribution.  At  this  point,  Eurythmia,  the  original  of 
“ the  fairy  order,”  steps  in,  bringing  Geometry  in  her  train.  Doors, 
windows,  columns,  cornices,  string-courses,  roofs,  and  chimneys,  are  in- 
stantly disposed  so  as  to  contrast  with,  and  balance  one  another,  showing, 
by  the  symmetry  of  their  arrangements,  the  artist’s  appreciation  of  that 
method  and  evidence  of  design,  which  indicate  the  restraining  power  of 
mind  over  matter  throughout  all  nature, — wild  as  her  graces  may  occa- 
sionally appear.  The  crowning  difficulty  yet  remains  behind  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  appropriate  ornament.  In  all  other  departments  of  his  art,  the 
architect  employs  only  pure  abstractions,  harmonizing  with  his  general 
deductions  of  leading  principles  of  beauty  : in  his  application  of  ornament, 

• however,  his  resources  are  somewhat  more  expanded.  All  decoration,  the 
forms  of  which  are  borrowed  from  nature,  to  be  pleasing,  must  undergo  a 
process  of  conventionalizing;  direct  imitation,  such  as  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  casting  from  a gelatine  mould,  would  infallibly  disappoint, 
i since  the  perfect  reproduction  of  the  form  would  lead  to  demands  for 
reality,  in  colour,  in  texture,  and  ip,  other  qualities  which  it  might  be 
utterly  beyond  the  power  of  any  other  material  or  processes  to  render, 
i than  those  which  Nature  has  herself  employed  in  the  original.  The  duty 


..of  the  architect  is,  therefore,  to  study?  first  of  all,  to  employ  such  forms  as 
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harmonize  and  contrast  with  his  leading  lines  of  structure, — and  then  in 
those  few  instances  where,  for  the  sake  of  adding  more  immediately  human 
interest  to  his  work,  or  for  explaining  its  purpose  more  directly,  he  may 
desire  to  suggest  the  idea  of  some  object  existent  in  nature — then,  and  in 
such  a case,  it  is  his  duty  to  symbolize  rather  than  to  express,  and  to 
strive  to  convey  an  idea  of  particulars  and  qualities  only,  instead  of  to 
make  a necessarily  imperfect  reproduction,  which  conveys  no  idea  at  all. 

The  exact  amount  of  resemblance  which  the  hieroglyphic  may  be  per- 
mitted to  bear  to  that  object,  some  ideal  property  of  which  it  is  intended 
to  express,  must  depend  upon  so  great  a variety  of  circumstances  that  it 
obviously  becomes  one  of  the  most  delicate  operations  of  the  artist’s  skill 
to  adjust  the  precise  form  in  which  he  shall  work  out  his  ornament.  The 
treatment  of  the  honeysuckle  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  lotus  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, are  probably  the  happiest  existing  illustrations  of  refined  apprecia- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  judicious  conventionalizing. 

As  a general  rule  the  less  closely  the  artist  attempts  to  embody  nature 
the  more  safe  he  will  be,  but  as  there  are,  we  conceive,  some  few  cases 
which  justify  a nearer  approximation  than  is  generally  admissible,  we  shall 
proceed  to  enumerate  the  most  important  of  them,  premising  that,  para- 
mount over  every  other  consideration,  must  reign  an  exact  regard  to  the 
conventionalities  incident  to  the  material  employed,  and  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  arranging  the  forms  of  the  ornament,  so  as  to  contrast  rightly 
with  the  adjacent  geometrical  lines  of  structure. 

1st.  That  imitation  may  approximate  to  nature  only  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  ihe  resemblance  of  the  material  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  executed  to 
the  object  to  be  copied.  Thus,  the  smoothness  of  flesh  may  be  imitated 
with  delicacy  in  white  marble,  and  the  idea  of  rock-work  only  conveyed 
in  the  same  material  by  a completely  formal  and  geometrical  method  of 
representation. 

2d.  That  as  imitation  in  all  cases  interests  and  attracts  attention,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  restrict  its  use  sparingly  to  particular  situations ; 
thus,  we  may,  on  the  one  hand,  with  propriety  employ  decorations  sugges- 
tive of  natural  types,  in  those  few  important  points  on  which  we  wish  the 
eye  to  dwell,  such  as  the  centre  of  a facade,  the  principal  doorway,  or  win 
dow,  the  starting  of  a staircase,  or  the  end  of  a boudoir  ; but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  employed  in  such  leading  situations  mere  conventional  patterns, 
and  in  less  important  parts,  ornaments  in  convention  approaching  imita- 
tion, then  we  should  find  attention  concentrated  on  those  meaner  portions 
of  the  structure,  and  the  really  principal  features  of  the  design  passed  over 
and  neglected.  ' A striking  illustration  of  the  consequences  of  this  want  of 
discrimination  was  shown  by  the  sculptor  Lequesne,  in  his  various  groups 
in  the  great  Exhibition  ; the  care  he  bestowed  in  working  up  his  acces- 
sories, his  weeds,  foliage,  rocks,  earth,  and  everything  else,  almost  entirely 
neutralized  the  interest  which  should  have  been  excited  by  the  finished 
treatment  of  the  fiesh  of  his  unhappy  mother  and  her  miserable  infant. 
The  admiration  which  might  otherwise  have  been  given  to  his  two  groups 
of  dogs  and  boys,  were  completely  absorbed  by  admiration  at  the  patience 
with  which  “each  particular  hair”  was  made  to  curl.  To  all  the  above- 
described  faults  the  works  of  M.  Etex  offered  a truly  remarkable  contrast, 
the  labour  in  them  being  applied  at  exactly  the  right  points. 
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3dly.  That  where  ornament  is  contrasted  by  evident  connexion  with 
geometrical  lines  of  structure,  conventional  imitation  may  be  introduced. 
Thus  in  many  of  the  marble  chimney-pieces  in  the  Exhibition,  and  in 
much  of  the  furniture,  the  structural  forms  of  which  made  regular  panels, 
or  conventional  framework,  the  introduction  of  nicely-carved  flowers  or 
fruit,  of  the  size  of  nature,  and  in  low  relief,  produced  an  agreeable  effect. 
Where,  in  others  (and  more  particularly  in  some  of  the  Austrian),  the 
foliage,  scrolls,  Cupids,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  completely  ate  up  the 
whole  surface,  and  made  up  the  whole  structure,  the  effect  was  eminently 
objectionable. 

4thly.  That  where  the  copy  differs  absolutely  in  bulk  from  the  original, 
minutiae  of  surface  detail  may  be  introduced.  Thus,  when  we  reduce  a 
subject,  such  as  a bunch  of  grapes,  from  the  round  or  full  relief  to  the 
lowest  relievo,  much  of  the  conventionality  which  would  otherwise  be 
essential,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

5 tidy.  That  considerable  differences  of  scale  in  things  of  unvarying 
dimension,  justify  an  approach  to  natural  form.  Thus,  when  we  materially 
diminish  in  our  reproduction  any  object  the  smallest  size  of  which  is  gene- 
rally" known  never  to  equal  that  to  which  it  is  lowered  in  our  copy,  we  may 
safely  attempt  as  close  a conventional  transcript  as  the  material  in  which 
we  work  admits  of.  On  this  account  delicate  flowers,  such  as  those  which 
decorate  small  Dresden  china  vases,  and  which  are  executed  with  such 
skill  in  biscuit  by  Mr.  Alderman  Copeland,  Mr.  Minton,  Mr.  Grainger  of 
Worcester,  and  others,  form  not  unappropriate  ornaments  when  confined 
to  a scale  considerably  smaller  than  nature.  In  cases,  however,  such  as 
that  of  the  Dresden  white  camellia  tree  of  the  Exhibition,  where  an 
attempt  is  made  to  copy  nature  on  her  own  scale,  the  effort  altogether 
fails,  and  the  labour  so  far  from  giving  pleasure  utterly  fails,  and  becomes 
a trick  not  less  inimical  to  good  taste  than  the  veiled  figures. 

Gthly.  That  where  in  ornament  the  leading  forms  are  geometrically 
disposed,  as  in  regularly  recurring  scrolls,  or  other  curves,  which  could 
never  take  so  formal  a position  in  nature,  a rendering  of  her  spirit,  though 
not  of  her  substance,  may  be  permitted  in  the  leaves  and  accessories. 
Thus,  in  much  of  the  elaborate  wood-carving  produced  by  Mr.  Rogers  and 
others,  the  artificial  disposition  alone  of  the  beautifully  executed  objects 
redeemed  many  of  the  groups  from  the  charge  of  too  close  a reproduction 
of  nature. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  these  special  circumstances,  which 
modify  conventional  treatment  in  ornament,  partly  because  we  felt  that  the 
data  applied  generally  to  most  varieties  of  enrichment  as  well  as  specially 
to  architecture,  and  partly  because  we  felt  it  necessary  to  indicate  some 
of  the  exceptions,  the  comparative  rarity  of  which  tends  generally"  to 
a confirmation  of  the  accepted  dogma,  which  prescribes  that  architectural 
ornament  shall  be  in  a remote  style  of  convention  only. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  subject  of  Sculpture,  we  would  fain  offer  one 
or  two  remarks  concerning  what  is  called  style  in  art,  for  fear  lest 
our  recommendations  to  systematic  study  of  elementary  principles  should 
be  misapprehended.  In  what  arc  generally  understood  as  styles  in  the 
history  of  art,  such  as  the  Grecian,  the  Roman,  the  Gothic,  the  Renaissance, 
&c.,  may  be  recognised  deeply  interesting  accumulations  of  experience 
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concerning  the  nature  of  men's  intuitive  affections  for  certain  concatena- 
tions of  form.  Styles  are  usually  complete  in  themselves  ; and  though  not 
of  uniform  excellence,  are  still  generally  concordant  among  all  the  various 
members  that  compose  them.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  dominant 
form  in  each,  or  whatever  the  favourite  set  of  ratios,  proportion 
usually  pervades  each  whole  monument,  as  it  may  be  generally  traced 
in  a few  detached  mouldings.  Styles,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  store- 
houses of  experiments  tried,  and  results  ascertained,  concerning  various 
methods  of  conventionalizing,  from  whence  the  designer  of  the  present  day 
may  learn  the  general  expression  to  be  obtained,  by  modifying  his  imita- 
tions of  nature  on  the  basis  of  recorded  experience,  instead  of  his  own 
wayward  impulses  alone.  Canova,  Gibson,  and  many  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  art  held,  and  hold  the  creed,  that  nature,  as  developed  in 
the  human  form,  can  only  he  rightly  appreciated  by  constant  recurrence  to, 
and  comparison  with,  the  conventionalities  of  the  ancient  sculpture  of 
Greece.  Mr.  Penrose  has  shown  us  what  beautiful  illustrations  of  optical 
corrections  in  line  may  be  gathered  from  the  study  of  her  architectural  re- 
mains. Mr.  Dyce,  who  has  made  himself  deeply  acquainted  with  ancient 
styles,  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject : — “ In  the  first  place,” 
lie  remarks,  “ the  beauties  of  form  or  of  colour,  abstracted  from  nature  by 
the  ornamentist,  from  the  very  circumstance  that  they  arc  abstractions, 
assume  in  relation  to  the  whole  progress  of  the  art  the  character  of 
principles  or  facts,  that  tend,  by  accumulation,  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
The  accumulated  labours  of  each  successive  race  of  ornamentists  are 


so  many  discoveries  made — so  many  facts  to  be  learned,  treasured  up, 

| applied  to  a new  use,  submitted  to  the  process  of  artistic  generalization,  or 
added  to.  A language  and  a literature  of  ornamental  design  are  consti- 
tuted ; the  former  of  which  must  be  mastered  before  the  latter  can  be 
understood  : and  the  latter  known  before  we  are  in  a condition  to  add  to  its 
treasures.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  education  of  ornamentists, 
must  he  their  initiation  into  the  current  and  conventional  language  of  their 
art,  and  by  this  means  into  its  existing  literature.”  By  this  last  passage, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  Mr.  Dyce  would  recommend  first  the  study  of 
the  conventionalities  of  the  student’s  specialty,  and  then  as  much  as  life  is 
long  enough  to  learn.  The  great  previous  error  in  art-education  has  been 
to  grasp  at  so  much  vaguely,  and  attain  so  little  practically. 

The  modifications  which  nature  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  intelligent 
< sculptor  are  so  various,  and  frequently  so  subtle,  that  it  would  require  a 
volume  to  enumerate  them,  and  an  Eastlake  to  write  it.  To  night  we  can 
glance  but  at  a very  few.  The  first  condition  of  the  highest  class  of  Sculpture 
is  that  it  should  be  allied  with  the  noblest  architecture,  to  which  it  should 
serve  as  an  inscription,  explaining  to  those  capable  of  reading  its  ideal  ex- 
pression those  purposes  of  the  structure  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  architecture  alone  to  convey.  In  all  such  cases  fitness  prescribes  the 
subject — simplicity,  its  sublimest  treatment — contrast,  the  general  conditions 
of  the  lines  of  its  composition.  In  order  to  give  to  his  works  that  com- 
manding language  which  speaks  to  the  heart,  (the  phonetic  quality  in 
Mr.  F ergusson's  admirable  theory  of  beauty  in  art),  the  sculptor  requires  to 
select  from  his  observation  of  the  expression  of  individual  forms,  those 
precise  lines  he  learns  from  study  and  experience  invariably  convey  the 
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particular  sensations  it  is  his  office  to  communicate  to  the  mind  of  the 
beholder.  It  is  by  some  such  process  that  an  approach  was  made  by  the 
Greek  sculptors  of  old  to  attain  an  embodiment  of  their  conceptions  of 
divinity,  and  the  beau  ideal  in  loveliness  of  form.  Time  will  not  permit  a 
longer  reference  to  this  topic,  but  it  may  be  found  touched  upon  with 
the  utmost  acuteness  and  good  taste  in  an  article  on  physiognomy  in 
the  last  number  of  the  “ Quarterly  Review,”  written,  if  any  confidence 
may  be  placed  in  internal  evidence  of  style,  by  one  worthy  in  every 
respect  to  occupy  herself  in  kindred  studies  to  those  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Among  the  works 
of  sculpture  in  the  Great  Exhibition  which  displayed  the  most  perfect 
mastery  over  the  just  combination  of  ordinary  and  ideal  nature,  especial 
attention  maybe  drawn  to  Gibson’s  and  Jericlmu’s  Hunters  ; Foley’s  Ino 
and  Bacchus,  and  Boy  at  the  Stream  ; Bell’s  Eagle-slaver ; M'Dowell's 
Eve  ; De  Bay’s  First  Cradle ; and  Wyatt’s  nymph,  Glycera. 

The  peculiar  refinements  of  form  and  texture  which  fall  within  the 
especial  province  of  the  sculptor  to  carry  to  their  highest  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion, he  constantly  heightens  by  availing  himself  of  the  effect  on  the  senses 
of  the  simultaneous  contrast  of  form.  Thus  he  exaggerates  the  roughness 
of  the  hair  and  the  coarse  texture  of  every  object  coming  in  contact  with 
his  flesh,  in  order  to  give  to  it  the  exquisite  smoothness  of  Nature  ; he  in- 
troduces straight  lines,  equally  balanced  folds,  and  angular  breaks  into  his 
draperies,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  tender  sweeping  curves  of  the  outlines 
of  the  limbs  he  so  gracefully  disposes.  His  is  of  a truth  the  happy  art 
which  begins  by  collecting  all  that  is  most  sweet  and  fresh ; and  then  by 
one  additional  touch,  one  further  artful  contrast,  he  “throws  a perfume 
on  the  violet.”  In  sculpture,  as  in  every  other  of  the  decorative  arts, 
changing  circumstances  bring  ever-changing  conventionalities,  and  as  su- 
preme arbiters  over  the  propriety  of  one  and  all,  still  preside  our  original 
great  principles  — variety,  fitness,  simplicity,  and  contrast. 

In  turning  to  those  departments  of  practical  art  into  which  Sculpture 
enters  as  a predominant  ingredient,  metal-work  first  presents  itself  to  our 
notice.  Nothing  can  be  more  apparent  than  the  variety  of  properties  and 
qualities  of  the  several  metals,  nothing  more  consistent  than  to  prescribe  a 
different  mode  of  treatment  to  each.  Sculpture  in  metal,  partly  on  account 
of  the  much  greater  ductility  and  tenacity  of  the  material,  and  partly  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  colour  and  power  of  reflecting  light,  can  rarely, 
however  highly  its  degree  of  finish  may  be  carried,  be  mistaken  for  that 
which  it  professes  to  imitate.  Hence  it  arises  that  elaborate  execution  of 
details  may,  and  indeed  should,  be  carried  in  metal  to  the  most  minute  per- 
fection. Works  in  gold,  or  silver,  should,  as  a general  rule  (except  in 
instances  where  an  overpowering  display  of  wealth  is  intended,  in  which 
case  art  does  not  much  signify),  be  confined  to  small  dimensions,  and  those 
relatively  correspondent  to  the  associations  of  idea  connected  with  the 
rarity  and  value  of  each.  It  was  from  inattention  to  these  conditions  that 
many  of  the  largest  pieces  of  plate  in  the  Exhibition  failed  to  interest  us, 
and  that  the  eye  dwelt  with  much  greater  complacency  upon  the  smaller 
than  upon  the  larger  objects.  Among  the  exhibitors  of  specimens  of 
gold  work,  Messrs.  Morel,  Watherston  and  Brogden,  and  Froment  Meu- 
rice,  held  the  most  distinguished  place  in  point  of  excellence  and  appro- 
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priateness  of  design ; among  those  who  contributed  silver  work,  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Roskill,  Wagner,  Froment  Meurice,  Lebrun,  Rudolplii,  Garrard, 
Morel,  etc.  In'  parcel-gilding,  inattention  to  the  just  amount  of  profusion 
of  the  several  metals  is  frequently  lost  sight  of.  The  gold  instead  of  the 
silver  is  allowed  to  preponderate  on  the  surface,  and  the  improbable  idea 
conveyed  that  the  vessel  is  made  of  the  nobler  metal,  and  inlaid  with  the 
baser.  It  would  be  a sad  waut  of  a due  recognition  of  rare  talent,  if  in 
allusion  to  metal-work  an  acknowledgment  was  omitted  of  the  rare  talents 
of  M.  Vechte,  by  whom  the  exquisite  vase  and  unfinished  shield,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskill,  were  made  for  those  enterprising  manufac- 
turers. Whoever  examines  the  marvellous  grace  and  refinement  of  the 
modelling  and  chasing  of  these  objects  will  admit  that  there  is  ample  room 
for  improvement  in  English  silversmith’s  work  of  the  highest  class, — and 
for  refinements  which,  though  perhaps  little  appreciated  at  present,  must 
sooner  or  later  become  estimated  at  a value  equal  to  those  fabulous  sums 
which  are  constantly  paid  for  mutilated  etchings  of  the  great  masters, 
cabinet  pictures  by  Hobbima,  Wouvermans,  and  Metsu  ; or  factitious  speci- 
mens of  the  great  Cellini.  In  M.  Vechte ’s  design  for  the  Goodwood  cup  of 
the  preseut  year,  he  has  shown  us  what  his  idea  of  the  application  of  high 
style  to  metal- work  should  be ; and  if  in  its  execution  he  rivals  only  that  of 
the  portion  of  a vase  he  wrought  for  M.  Devandeuve  of  Paris,  of  a portion 
of  which  I am  happily  enabled  this  evening  to  exhibit  a cast,  or  the  shield 
now  before  us,  fortunate  indeed  will  be  the  winner  of  so  masterly  a work  of 
ai't.  In  bronze-work,  although  in  small  objects  we  may  certainly  still  find 
a difficulty  in  competing  with  the  admirable  specimens  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Collas,  Barbedienne,  Yittoz,  Matifat,  Susse,  and  other  Parisian  bronzists, 
still,  upon  a large  scale,  the  casting  and  finishing  of  Mr.  Foley’s  beautiful 
“Boy  at  the  Stream,”  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Bell’s  “Eagle  Slayer” 
and  “ Andromeda,”  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company,  left  little  to  desire.  In 
the  application  not  only  of  correct  principles  of  design,  but  of  the  details 
of  the  electro-galvanic  process,  Messrs.  Elkington’s  display  was  in  almost 
all  points  thoroughly  satisfactory.  In  brass  and  mixed  work  Mr.  Win- 
field’s, Mr.  Messenger’s,  and  other  collections,  maintained,  and,  indeed, 
tended  to  raise  the  reputation  of  Birmingham.  It  was  gratifying  to  bo 
enabled  to  notice,  with  regard  to  furnishing  brass-work,  that  direct  imita- 
tions of  things  which,  however  beautiful  they  may  be  in  nature,  have  no 
business  stuck  about  one’s  curtains  ; lilies  and  convolvuluses,  looking  all 
alive,  were  on  the  decrease ; and  that  correct  conventionalities,  the  unob- 
trusive and  graceful  forms  of  which  were  suitable  for  execution  in  metal, 
were  rapidly  taking  their  place.  While  in  ornamental  iron  and  brass  work 
applied  to  stoves,  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Smith  displayed  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  Messrs.  Hoole  and  Robson  manifested  the  most  correct  ap- 
preciation of  the  conventionalities  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  those 
metals.  For  much  of  this  movement  in  the  right  direction,  more  particu- 
larly for  the  idea  of  the  introduction  of  clean  iron  into  ornamental  casting, 
the  public  are  indebted  to  the  artistic  ability  of  Mr.  Stevens.  Messrs. 
Feetham,  Pierce,  Jeakes,  and  Bailey,  likewise  showed  much  good  taste  in 
the  goods  contributed  by  them. 

When  we  pursue  the  subject  of  sculpture,  or  plastic  art,  as  carried  out 
in  other  materials,  such  as  the  woods  which  are  used  for  furniture,  &c.  &c., 
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we  arc  led  at  once  to  apply  in  all  cases  the  test  of  fitness  before  we  can 
unhesitatingly  approve  the  principles  upon  which  the  greater  portion  of 
what  was  shown  in  the  Exhibition  appeared  to  have  been  designed,  and 
much,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  would  not  quite  stand  the  ordeal.  In  too 
many  instances,  in  the  furniture,  fitness  and  structure  were  entirely  disre- 
garded ; table-tops  were  supported  on  bulrushes,  and  what  should  have 
been  the  simple  and  rigid  portions  of  looking-glasses,  cabinets,  &c.,  all  made 
up  of  llowers,  scrolls,  figures,  and  so  on,  which  apparently  no  material,  and 
certainly  no  spiritual  connexion,  held  together.  In  the  treatment  of  fur- 
niture, much  was  to  lie  learnt  from  the  sensible  construction  of  poor  Pugin’s 
mediaeval  woodwork.  In  it  the  refinements  of  joinery  were  all  made  the 
most  of;  the  object  was  well  put  together,  and  serviceable;  while  in  the 
panels  and  other  intervals  of  the  framework  as  much  ornament  was  in- 
serted as  was  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  article.  Where  Nature 
puts  her  most  delicate  work  she  always  contrives  a special  shelter  for  it ; 
her  most  exquisite  spars  and  stalactites  are  ever  protected,  her  tender 
shoots  are  always  shielded  until  they  acquire  strength  to  stand  exposure.  It 
would  be  well  if  many  of  our  wood-carvers  in  that  respect  followed  her 
example. 

The  mere  possession  of  an  elaborate  lied  such  as  that  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  a satirical  Frenchman,  “ On  lie  pourrait  meme  bailler  sans  casser 
un  Cupidon,”  would  be  a continual  annoyance.  The  very  idea  would  be 
irritating  of  having  a looking-glass  covered  over  with  all  sorts  of  statuettes 
and  ornaments  in  high  reliefs,  from  which  any  morning  the  slightest  touch 
of  a housemaid’s  brush  might  bring  down  two  or  three  little  “ unprotected 
females.”  The  really  true  system  of  arranging  ornament  is  in  that  respect 
generally  thoroughly  well  understood  by  the  French ; who,  if  they  put 
delicate  ornament  to  look  at,  insert  it  where  it  will  be  quite  safe  from  acci- 
dent, and  put  strength  and  flatness  to  use  or  come  in  contact  with.  Not  only 
in  a technical,  but  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  this  subduing  of  ornament  is 
excellent,  since  while  the  effect  of  decoration  is  obtained  the  bounding 
lines  and  surfaces  arc  kept  broad  and  simple.  Any  one  unacquainted  with 
the  attention  habitually  paid  to  this  preservation  of  ornament,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  pass  his  hand  over  the  richly  ornamented  pistols,  daggers, 
vase  handles,  finest  bronzes,  and  best  French  furniture,  would  have  been 
much  surprised  at  the  comparatively  little  obstruction  it  would  have  ordi- 
narily met  with  in  its  passage,  over  even  the  richest  objects.  We  cannot 
leave  the  subject  of  furniture  without  glancing  at  the  extremely  appropriate 
mode  of  ornamenting  it  by  marqueterie,  or  inlaid  wood  — a process  which 
was  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  in  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Trol- 
lope and  Sons.  That  process  is  to  woodwork  something  like  what  ena- 
melling or  damascening  should  be  to  metal-work.  A few  among  the  many 
agreeable  specimens  of  design  as  applied  to  furniture  were  Barbetti's 
cabinet,  Ringuct  lc  Prince's  ebony  cabinet,  Snell’s  looking-glass,  Trollope’s 
bedroom  suite,  Jackson  and  Graham's  sideboard,  and  Rogers’  cradle. 
Among  the  specimens  of  cabinet  carving  in  wood  were  many  which  it  would 
appear  impossible  to  surpass  as  pieces  of  execution,  although  in  several  the 
extreme  attenuation  of  substance  was  suited  rather  for  metal  than  for  wood- 
work : conspicuous  among  these  were  a group  of  flowers  and  dead  game, 
by  Wallis,  of  Louth ; subjects  in  high  relief,  by  Lienard  ; a virgin  in  a 
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niche,  by  Knecht,  of  Paris;  and  some  of  Mr.  Rogers'  productions.  In 
several  of  the  plastic  materials,  such  as  gutta  percha,  carton  pierre,  papier 
mache,  canabic,  stamped  leather,  &c.,  much  good  design  was  exhibited, 
although  the  tendency,  more  particularly  in  the  gutta  percha,  was  rather 
in  the  direction  of  a plethora  of  ornament.  Nature,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, abhors  monotony  even  of  beauty,  and  there  is  nothing  so  cloying 
and  fatiguing  as  too  much  sweetness,  from  which  perpetual  plainness  would 
be  a haven  of  refuge.  In  respect  to  these  materials  a good  deal  of  misap- 
prehension has  prevailed  of  late  years ; they  have  been  called  “ shams,” 
and  a variety  of  names  which  they  intrinsically  in  no  wise  deserve.  When 
people  paint  and  grain  papier  mache  to  make  it  look  like  oak  or  other 
valuable  woods,  or  when  they  dust  sand  over  carton  pierre  to  make  it  look 
like  stone,  then  certainly  they  perpetrate  meannesses  at  which  good  taste 
is  disgusted  the  instant  the  deception  is  found  out ; but  when  the  ma- 
terials are  used  simply  as  ornaments,  either  in  a uniform  colour  or  picked 
out  with  any  variety  of  tints,  everybody  recognises  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial ; and  there  can  then  be  no  more  sham  or  trick  in  employing  them 
than  there  would  be  in  using  Caen  stone  for  a pulpit  instead  of  marble,  or 
iron  for  a column  instead  of  gold. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  substance  in  the  manufacture  and  desigu  of 
which  so  great  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  country  within  the 
last  ten  years  as  in  that  of  glass.  Witness  for  manufacture  the  glass 
palace  and  its  wonderful  fountain  ; and  for  design,  the  exquisite  articles 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Green,  Pellatt,  Richardson,  Bacchus,  Rice  Harris, 
and  other-,.  The  subject  of  glass,  its  materials,  appropriate  form,  colour, 
and  other  conditions,  having  been  most  ably  treated  in  the  last  lecture  of 
this  series,  renders  it  unnecessary  now  to  make  any  further  observation  on 
the  subject.  We  may  be  permitted,  however,  in  drawing  attention  to  some 
exquisite  specimens  of  Messrs.  Green’s  manufacture,  to  simply  assert,  that 
never  at  any  other  period  has  anything  corresponding  to  the  present  per- 
fect execution  of  glass-work  existed ; and  that  so  soon  as  the  cumbrous, 
lumpy  decanters,  tumblers,  and  rummers,  in  which  our  fathers  delighted, 
shall  have  been  all  broken,  there  will  be  very  little  left  to  desire  in  respect 
to  table-glass. 

With  regard  to  china  and  the  group  of  analogous  materials,  such  as 
porcelain,  terra  cotta,  &c.,  time  compels  us  to  be  brief.  In  all  such 
objects,  the  fragility  of  the  material  warns  us  against  rash  projections,  and 
yet  we  constantly  recognize  them  stuck  on,  as  though  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  knocked  off.  The  primitive  arrangement  of  the  potter’s 
wheel,  and  the  plasticity  of  the  material,  yielding  beneath  his  hand  curves, 
which  in  Etrurian  and  Magna  Grecian  ware  we  admire  as  exquisite,  direct 
us  as  it  were  to  simplicity  in  all  works  iu  such  materials.  So  long  as  by 
the  readiest  means,  and  by  a little  education  of  the  workman,  we  might 
obtain  forms  quite  as  beautiful  and  as  various  as  those  which  we  always 
have  and  always  shall  admire  in  the  antique,  there  can  exist  no  excuse  for 
casting  octagon  and  hexagon  jugs,  or  making  teacups  up  out  of  half-a- 
dozen  curves. 

In  many  respects  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful objects,  upon  the  production  and  decoration  of  which  the  highest 
artistic  talent  of  France  laid  been  employed  in  the  Royal  Manufactory 
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at  Sevres,  almost  without  exception,  were  rigidly  simple  in  their  out- 
lines, and  produced  structurally  by  that  primitive  instrument,  we  must 
ever  respect  and  associate  with  pottery — the  potter’s  wheel.  Much  in- 
formation as  to  the  proprieties  of  the  form  and  ornament  of  china 
might  be  derived  from  a study  of  some  of  the  beautiful  Indian  and 
Tunisian  ware  ; and  if  our  exquisite  mechanical  execution  were  com- 
bined with  their  feeling  for  pure  form,  and  the  proper  application  of 
not  too  much  ornament,  effects  of  surpassing  beauty  might  doubtless 
he  produced.  As  it  is,  the  great  resources  shown  by  Mr.  Minton  in 
all  his  numerous  productions,  and  by  Mr.  Alderman  Copeland,  in  his 
very  choice,  though  not  so  varied  display,  impress  us  with  the  idea 
that  all  that  is  now  wanting,  is  for  public  taste  to  judiciously  regulate 
iheir  producing  powers,  and  to  ask  for  a little  less  novelty  and  a little 
more  perfection. 

We  have  uow  very  hurriedly  run  through  the  leading  classes  of 
objects  on  which  practical  art  operates  directly,  and  which  possess  what 
the  Germans  call  “ selbstandigkeit,”  that  is  to  say,  an  independent 
structural  existence.  There  remain  for  us  to  notice  those  which  apply 
particularly  to  surfaces,  and  the  treatment  of  which  consequently  involves 
the  consideration  of  superficies  only.  As  general  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  design  such  objects — whether  they 
take  the  form  of  wall  decorations  or  pavements,  textile  fabrics  of  which 
the  pattern  is  produced  either  in  the  loom  or  by  printing,  of  mosaic 
pavements,  diapers  for  stained  glass  or  paperhangings,  no  better  hints 
ran  be  given  than  those  which  have  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Owen 
Jones  in  his  notice  in  the  “ Journal  of  Design  ” of  the  Oriental  objects 
contributed  to  the  Great  Exhibition.  We  are  told  most  truly,  that 
one  “guiding  principle  of  their  admirable  ornamentation  appears  to 
be  that  their  decoration  was  always  what  may  be  called  surface  deco- 
ration. Their  general  guiding  forms  were  first  considered  and  these 
forms  decorated.  Their  flowers  are  not  natural  flowers,  but  conven- 
tionalized by  the  material  in  which  they  worked.  We  do  not  see,  as 
in  European  works,  a highly- wrought  imitation  of  a natural  flower, 
with  its  light  and  shade  struggling  to  stand  out  from  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  worked,  but  a conventional  representation  sufficiently  near 
to  suggest  an  image  to  the  mind,  without  destroying  the  unity  of  the 
objects  it  is  intended  to  decorate.  There  is  a total  absence  of  shadow. 
The  patterns  of  their  shawls  and  fabrics  are  harmonious  and  effective 
from  the  proper  distribution  of  form  and  colour,  and  do  not  require  to  lie 
heightened  in  effect  by  strong  and  positive  oppositions  ; the  great  aim 
appears  to  be  that  objects  viewed  at  a distance  should  present  a neu- 
tralized bloom — each  step  nearer  exhibits  fresh  beauties,  a close  in- 
spection the  means  whereby  such  effects  are  produced.  In  their  diapers 
and  scroll-work,  one  of  the  means  whereby  their  harmonizing  effect  is 
produced,  appears  to  be  that  the  ornament  and  the  ground  occupy  equal 
areas ; to  obtain  this  requires  no  ordinary  skill,  and  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  highly-trained  hands  and  minds.  In  their  conventional  foliage 

in  all  cases,  we  find  the  forms  flowing  out  from  a parent  stem ; the 

space  which  has  to  be  filled,  however  varied  in  form,  being  accom- 
plished with  the  most  exquisite  skill.  We  never  see  here  ornaments 


dotted  down,  as  in  modern  works,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  : every  flower,  however  distant,  can  be  traced  to  its  branch 
and  root.” 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  general  principles  which  should  aid  the 
designer  of  surface  decoration,  hundreds  more  there  are  which  vary  in 
their  precise  form  of  application  with  every  special  case  and  subject. 
Where,  for  instance,  on  the  one  hand,  drapery  has  to  be  ornamented, 
which  is  intended  to  cling  tightly  to,  and  exhibit  the  form  it  covers,  it 
would  obviously  be  absurd  to  introduce  a bold  pattern  of  strong  contrasts, 
the  lines  of  which  would  arrest  the  eye,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  travel 
over  the  outlines  and  inflections  of  the  form  it  is  intended  to  veil,  but  not 
concetti ; where,  on  the  other  hand,  material  has  to  fulfil  the  office  of  a 
hanging,  such  as  a portiere  or  curtain,  or  a loose  covering,  there  a bold 
pattern  may  frequently  be  introduced  with  the  happiest  effect.  This 
principle  of  costume  was  finely  understood  by  the  Venetian  and  Floren- 
tine weavers,  and  by  the  Italian  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  may  be 
seen  in  many  a splendid  old  female  portrait  by  Titian,  Giorgione,  or 
Parmegiano.* 

Of  the  various  appropriate  modes  of  conventionalizing  nature,  scarcely 
any  is  more  agreeable  than  that  which  is  frequently  adopted  by  the  skilful 
paper-stainer,  in  what  are  commonly  called  panel  papers.  It  consists  in  treat- 
ing as  a picture  flowers  and  other  objects,  grouped  with  scarcely  any  apparent 
artifice,  in  their  natural  forms  and  sizes,  and  with  all  their  lights,  subdued 
shades  and  reflections,  but  with  no  cast  shades.  This,  at  first  sight, 
would  appear  to  be  too  direct  an  imitation  of  nature  to  be  agreeable,  and 
therefore  liable  to  objection — and  so  unless  care  is  taken  it  very  frequently 
is.  Now  the  method  of  preserving  all  that  is  requisite  is  effected  by 
representing  the  flowers  by  successive  blotches  of  body  colour  dabbed  on, 
with  no  attempt  to  soften  the  edges  or  conceal  the  method  by  which  the 
effect  is  produced.  Thus,  at  a little  distance  the  decoration  looks,  not 
like  a group  of  flowers,  for  that  would  be  a mistake,  but  like  a very  clever 
sketch  of  a group  of  flowers  framed  and  inserted  in  the  panel.  Where 
direct  imitation  of  natural  flowers,  with  endless  tiresome  repeats,  are 
carried  out,  either  in  paper-hangings,  block  or  cylinder  printed  goods,  in 
carpets,  damasks,  or  other  woven  hangings,  the  effect  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
agreeable,  however  marvellous  the  manufacturing  power  may  be  which  can 
effect  such  elaborate  reproductions.!  In  woven  goods,  as  was  most  clearly 
shown  in  an  excellent  lecture  by  Mr.  Wornum,  recently  delivered  at  the 
School  of  Design,  the  conditions  of  manufacture  constantly  modify  the 
structure  of  patterns  ; and  those  even  which  have  been  originally  derived 
from  nature,  frequently  become  reformed  to  such  an  extent  in  putting  on 
or  draughting,  that  the  best  mode  of  convention,  that  which  is  induced  by 
the  process  of  manufacture  makes  that  agreeable,  which  if  it  could  have 
been  more  perfectly  carried  out  would  most  probably  have  been  extremely 
faulty.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  that  gentleman's  animated  description 
of  what  intervened  between  the  sale  of  a design,  say  of  a ribbon,  to  a 

* These  principles  were  illustrated  by  reference  to  fine  specimens  of  English 
paperhangings,  lent  by  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Parker  and  Woollams. 

♦ Mr.  Wyatt  here  drew  attention  to  some  beautiful  fabrics  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Plakeley,  Lewis  and  Allenby,  Lees  and  Co..  Liddiard.  &c. 
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manufacturer,  and  the  manufacturer’s  delivery  of  the  ribbon  to  the  ware- 
houseman, without  feeling  deep  regret ; either  that  the  manufacturer 
knew  so  little  of  design  as  to  suffer  the  lines  to  become  distorted  in  execution, 
or  that  the  designer  knew  so  little  of  manufacture  as  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  workman  by  whom  his  design  was  brought  into  the  technical  form  in 
which  alone  it  could  be  manufactured.  If  with  his  design  he  had  been  in 
a position  to  give  to  the  manufacturer  a rough  outline  sketch  of  the  full 
size  of  the  requisite  ruled  paper,  if  for  a woven  pattern,  the  outlines  would 
have  had  only  to  be  traced  on  to  the  ruled  paper,  and  no  serious  mistakes 
or  bungles  in  form  could  have  subsequently  taken  place,  particularly,  if 
from  time  to  time  the  artist  had  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
preparations  made  for  the,  execution  of  his  design. 

The  subject  of  surface  decoration  is  one  which  involves  such  infinite 
varieties  of  conventional  treatment,  which  demands  so  large  a study  of  the 
effects  of  complicated  geometrical  subdivisions  in  mosaic ; and.  in  fact,  so 
large  a field  of  vision,  that  we  feel  that  within  the  limits  of  one  lecture,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  systematize  a subject  which  could  scarcely  be  fitly 
treated  in  half-a-dozen.  We  are  fain,  therefore,  to  draw  to  a close  this 
our  most  difficult  attempt  to  define  the  principles  which  should  determine 
form  in  the  decorative  arts.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  would  pause  for  a 
few  moments  to  remark  that,  although  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  have 
throughout  this  evening  adopted  the  language  of  analysis,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  our  divisions  are  altogether  arbitrary,  and  have  no  existing 
prototypes  in  the  great  scheme  of  creation.  In  that,  subdivide  as  we  may, 
all  is  unity  and  omnipotence.  Variety,  fitness,  simplicity,  contrast,  and 
perfect  truth,  are  all  swallowed  up  in  one  thing  perfectly  good,  and 
therefore  perfectly  beautiful  — Divine  will  — that  Divine  will,  which  in 
the  beginning  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  saw  that  everything 
created  was  very  good.  Surely,  we,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be  fashioned 
in  God’s  own  image,  may  strive  to  follow  reverently  and  closely,  though  at 
an  infinite  distance,  that  great  example  which  has  been  given  us ; and 
study,  so  far  as  lies  in  human  power,  to  ensure  that  all  we  do,  and  all  we 
make,  may,  like  the  great  works  of  nature,  be  all  “very  good.” 


ON  THE  POPULATION  AND  TAXATION  OF 
COLCHESTER, 

TAKEN  FOR  COLLECTING  A QUINDIME, 

29TH  EDWARD  I.  (1301.) 


BY  THE  REV.  C.  H.  HARTSHORNE,  M.A. 


When  Edward  I.  held  a parliament  at  Lincoln  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  in  great  need  of 
money  to  carry  on  the  Scottish  war.  The  nobility  and  com- 
mons were  dissatisfied  with  the  numerous  payments  they 
had  had  to  make  into  the  Royal  Exchequer,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  offer  them  something  more  substantial  than 
reasons  for  a fresh  appeal  to  their  liberality.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  undertook  to  grant  what  they  could  fairly  ask 
for,  provided  they  assented  to  his  own  request. 

The  nation  had  long  felt  aggrieved  by  the  harshness  of 
the  forest  laws.  They  now  presented  a request  to  have  a 
fresh  perambulation.  In  reply,  the  king  graciously  declared 
(Feb.  14)  that  whatever  by  these  last  perambulations  was 
disafforested,  or  deforested,  should  remain  in  this  state,  and 
what  was  then  allowed  to  be  forest,  according  to  the  metes 
and  boundaries  then  set  out,  should  remain  so  for  ever.  He 
further  confirmed  all  the  great  charters  of  liberties  and 
forests.1 

In  consequence  of  these  concessions,  the  Parliament  granted 

1 Parliamentary  Writs,  v.  i,  p.  106. 
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him  a quindime  or  fifteenth  on  all  moveable  goods,  to  be 
paid  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  following. 

The  particulars  of  the  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the 
town  of  Colchester  in  the  year  1296,  when  a seventh  was 
collected  ; and  also  in  1301,  when  a fifteenth  was  collected, 
have  been  preserved  on  the  rolls  of  Parliament.1  These  entries 
are  so  minute  that  they  give  a catalogue  of  every  article  of 
furniture  in  the  possession  of  the  inhabitants,  besides  supply- 
ing their  names,  several  of  which  still  exist  in  the  town. 
The  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  latter  account,  because 
it  is  in  every  respect  the  fullest  in  its  entries,  and  presents 
the  most  curious  inventory  for  analysis.  There  are  only  five 
years  difference  of  date,  and  not  much  variation.  In  the 
estimate  for  collecting  the  seventh,  the  villages  of  Miland, 
Grccnstead,  West  Doniland,  and  Lexden,  however,  are  in- 
cluded.- In  this  account  the  tax  was  chiefly  levied  on  grain, 
and  none  of  the  names  are  the  same  as  those  entered  on  the 
Roll  for  taking  the  quindime.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this,- 
as  each  Roll  appears  complete  in  itself. 

The  taxation  made  by  virtue  of  this  order  of  Parliament 
was  carried  out  by  six  commissioners  in  each  county,  a writ 
for  the  purpose  being  addressed  to  the  sheriff.  In  a similar 
way,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign,  when  a seventh 
was  granted  by  the  burgesses,  two  commissioners,  one  lay 
and  the  other  clerical,  were  appointed  to  make  the  valuation 
and  collect  the  tax.  In  that  year  twelve  burgesses  are  men- 
tioned as  superintending  the  taxation  of  Colchester. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  nature  of  these  returns,  one 
entry,  purely  of  an  agricultural  character,  will  show  the  worth 
of  this  kind  of  stock,  and  what  was  the  value  of  property  in 
the  possession  of  a miller,  at  that  time. 

William,  the  miller,  had  on  the  aforesaid  day  of  St. 
Michael  last  past  in  money,  one  marc  of  silver.  In  treasure, 
one  brooch  of  silver  worth  ninepence,  one  ring  worth  a shil- 
ling. In  his  chamber,  one  robe  worth  ten  shillings,  one  bed 
worth  three  shillings,  one  cloth  worth  ninepence,  one  towel 
worth  sixpence.  In  the  kitchen,  one  brass  pot  worth  two 
shillings,  one  brass  plate  worth  twelvepence,  one  brass  pip- 
kin eightpence,  one  hand-iron  worth  sixpence,  one  tripod 

1 liotuli  Parliament!  for  the  7th,  v.  i,  p.  228;  for  the  lath,  v.  i,  pp.  243,  etc. 

- In  the  list  of  those  paying  a seventh,  eighty-two  persons  only  are  returned. 
Ot  these,  seven  were  in  Midland,  thirteen  in  Greenstead,  twenty-five  in  West 
Doniland,  and  sixteen  in  Lexden. 
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worth  fourpence.  In  the  granary,  one  quarter  of  corn 
worth  four  shillings,  one  quarter  of  barley  worth  three  shil- 
lings, two  quarters  of  oat  malt  worth  four  shillings,  two  pigs 
worth  ten  shillings,  two  porkets  worth  three  shillings,  one 
pound  of  wool  worth  three  shillings,  fagots  for  fire-wood 
worth  two  and  sixpence.  The  sum  of  the  whole  63s.  and 
4 d.  The  15th,  4s.  and  2 \d.  farthing.  There  are  scarcely 
half  a dozen  burgesses  whose  tax  was  more. 

Take  another  specimen,  one  of  the  humblest  kind.  Alicia 
Maynard  had  on  the  aforesaid  day,  one  brass  pipkin  worth 
ten  pence,  one  towel  worth  fivepence  ; the  value  of  which 
was  fifteenpence,  and  her  tax  of  the  quindime  consequently 
one  penny. 

There  is  but  little  variety  in  the  moveables  thus  taxed  for 
the  quindime.  Amongst  the  treasure,  the  silver  brooch  is 
the  chief  thing.  Of  these  there  were  forty-five.  A few  only 
possessed  money.  Two  only  had  a ring  of  silver,  usually 
valued  at  sixpence;  some  a mazer  cup  worth  eighteen  pence, 
or  a robe  much  worn  {roba  debilis).  The  town  had  twenty 
silver  spoons,  one  coverlet,  one  gold  ring  worth  eightpence, 
and  two  gold  brooches. 

Upon  making  an  analysis  of  the  taxation  roll  for  collect- 
ing a quindime  in  1301,  the  following  facts  occur  : — 

Amongst  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  householders  there 
appear  to  have  been  not  half  the  number  of  beds.  These 
scarcely  exceeded  a hundred  and  sixty-one — on  the  average 
valued  at  half-a-crown  each.  For  these  there  were  only  thirty- 
one  counterpanes  and  linen  covers  ( chalones  et  lintheamina), 
probably  sheets.  The  generality  possessed  a brazen  pot  (po- 
cinetum)  or  pan.  Fifteen  had  mazer  cups,  usually  valued 
at  two  shillings  each.  The  clothing  chiefly  consisted  of  a 
roba,  which  is  as  frequently  described  as  worn  (una  roba 
debilis).  For  instance,  Elyas  Aylwyne’s  taxable  possessions 
consisted  of  only  two  things,  one  robe  worn,  worth  four  and 
sixpence,  and  a pig  worth  a shilling.  Another  individual  had 
nothing  but  a brass  pot  and  a sow.  Another  person  had 
twelve  shillings  in  money,  but  no  bed.  Stephen  de  Levenhay 
had  a super-tunic  ( debilis ) worth  two  shillings,  shoes  or  soles 
fit  for  sale,  fifteen  shillings,  and  one  hackney  worth  three 
shillings : this  was  probably  the  horse  on  which  he  travelled 
to  sell  them.  The  entry  ends  by  stating  that  there  were  no 
other  chattels.  The  whole  value  of  his  stock  and  possessions 
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amounted  to  eight  shillings.  Upon  this  he  paid  a tax  of 
sixpence  half-penny. 

Richard  Lorimarius,  or  Richard  the  saddler,  had  only 
one  super-tunic,  worn,  worth  fifteen  pence,  a brass  pipkin 
worth  a shilling,  and  the  tools  (instmmenta)  belonging  to 
his  calling,  eighteen  pence.  Upon  these  three  slender  returns 
he  paid  for  his  quindime  three  pence. 

Bartholomew  the  weaver  had  his  loom  and  shuttles  valued 
at  three  shillings. 

Wm.  Dumberell  the  carpenter  had  a brodex  (broad  axe) 
worth  five  pence,  an  adese  (adze)  two  pence,  and  an  instru- 
ment called  a squiry  one  penny,  evidently  a square.  But  in 
addition  he  had  seven  shillings  in  money. 

The  sum  total  of  money  returned  as  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  inhabitants  of  Colchester  amounted  to  no  more 
than  three  marcs  and  a half,  and  ten  pounds  thirteen  and 
elevenpence.  In  a round  sum  it  may  be  set  down  as  not 
exceeding  fifteen  pounds. 

There  is  one  singular  fact  put  on  record  regarding  some 
of  those  who  had  money  in  their  possession.  It  is  in  seve- 
ral instances  mentioned  as  being  for  their  merchandise  or 
for  their  business.  Thus,  Alexander  the  tiler  had  ten  shil- 
lings. Robert  Lyndraf  or  Robert  the  linen-draper  six  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  ; whilst  other  sums  are  mentioned  as 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  blacksmith,  the  tailor,  or  the  shoe- 
maker. Wyot  the  butcher  is  the  only  person  mentioned  as 
wearing  a tabard.  John  de  Gey  wood,  who  was  a pastry- 
cook, had  a brass  dish  for  baking  tarts  worth  three  shillings 
( pro  arto  copis  coquandis). 

To  recapitulate  very  briefly,  we  gain  by  this  taxation  of 
Colchester,  a very  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  middle 
classes,  such  as  tradesmen  and  artisans,  as  they  existed  in  a 
borough  town  like  Colchester  in  the  year  1301.  We  have 
three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  as  the  number  of  the  taxable 
householders.  All  those  who  really  had  anything  worth  tax- 
ing, like  Alicia  Maynard  for  instance,  whose  possessions  were 
limited  to  a brazen  pipkin  and  a cloth  worth  together  no  more 
than  fifteenpence,  were  rated  for  the  quindime.  The  assess- 
ment returned  the  value  of  all  that  these  householders  pos- 
sessed, at  no  more  than  518/.  1-s.  4^c/.  farthing,  and  the 
quindime  due  to  the  Crown  as  34/.  12s.  id. 

The  contrast  betwixt  the  state  of  Colchester  in  the  reign 
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of  Edward  I and  the  present  time,  shews  how  much  the 
town  has  increased  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  impor- 
tance during  the  interval.  So  dissimilar  indeed  is  the  social 
condition  of  the  inhabitants,  that  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  believe  without  such  evidence  as  that  which  I have 
used,  that  that  class,  now  forming  as  it  does  the  main  support 
of  England  by  its  wealth,  industry,  and  intelligence,  could 
have  ever  struggled  against  such  a want  of  the  necessary 
conveniences  of  life.  We  find  one  half  of  the  town  actually 
living  without  beds  to  lie  upon  ; for  most  assuredly  there 
would  have  been  more  beds  taxed  if  they  had  existed.  We 
have  the  same  proof  that  they  were  wretchedly  clothed  in 
worn  out  garments.  Only  forty-one  persons  possessed  any 
money.  The  sum  was  most  trifling,  very  rarely  exceeding 
five  shillings.  One  person,  Peter  Mot,  had  two  shillings  and 
sixpence ; but  nothing  else  whatever.  What  must  have  been 
the  independence  of  Peter  when  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  if  he  had  one,  and  jingling  the  cash,  took  out  two- 
pence, and  said,  “ take  that  as  my  contribution  to  the  war 
in  Scotland!”  Those  two  pence  would  now  be  about  equiva- 
lent to  what  was  then  the  amount  of  his  whole  capital.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  this  quindime  was  an  oppressive  tax. 
Undoubtedly  it  was,  though  it  may  be  remarked,  it  was  only 
half  as  much  as  the  spiritual  peers  and  barons  granted  to 
the  king  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Scotland.  Whilst  in  the  same  Parliament 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  granted  a twentieth  of  their 
moveables  for  the  same  purpose.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  so  heavy 
as  the  taxes  which  press  upon  industry  in  our  own  day. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I such  contributions  as  these  were 
the  only  payments  the  middle  classes  had  to  make.  But 
whilst  we  are  exempt  from  levies  under  this  title,  we  have 
to  pay  them  to  a greater  proportionate  amount  under  in- 
numerable forms  and  titles,  far  too  many  to  recount,  but 
with  which  experience  makes  us  too  painfully  acquainted. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  I the  sources  of  the  national 
revenue  mainly  issued  from  direct  taxation  either  by  ex- 
actions from  the  Jews  or  else  from  the  church.  Exports  and 
imports  contributed  very  little  to  the  exchequer.  The  taxes 
were  then  only  insignificant  returns.  They  arose  chiefly 
from  ferries,  bridges,  and  fairs.  The  necessities  of  the 
monarch — necessities,  however,  which  were  forced  upon  him 
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by  the  conquest  of  Wales  and  the  war  in  Scotland,  increased 
also  by  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  led  him  to  seek  for 
other  means  than  these  of  raising  money.  Hence,  what 
were  levied  were  termed  the  Nova  Custuma,  or  such  new 
customs  and  dues  as  arose  out  of  the  privilege  granted  to 
foreign  merchants  of  trading  with  the  English. 

These  duties  were  laid  upon  wine,  wool,  cloth,  and  wax, 
besides  pounding,  or  threepence  in  the  pound  upon  all  ar- 
ticles re-shipped  from  this  country.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
services  owing  to  the  crown  from  its  vassals  became  more 
laxly  discharged  ; whilst  a new  and  more  profitable  system 
of  taxation,  in  fact,  the  Nova  Custuma,  which  had  been 
easily  collected  from  aliens,  became  gradually  introduced 
amongst  his  own  subjects. 

The  first  duties  imposed  (3  Edward  I)  were  extremely 
moderate  ; but  as  the  money  for  carrying  on  the  Welsh  and 
Scottish  wars  became  more  needful,  the  king  required  a 
larger  revenue,  and  thus,  as  in  our  own  day,  war  created 
new  methods  of  taxation,  whilst  it  demanded  larger  supplies. 

At  length,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  re- 
sources through  the  voice  of  the  people.  Ey  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  the  reign,  the  king  could  only  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state  by  making  an  appeal  to  the  knights 
and  burgesses  through  their  voice  in  Parliament.  In  this 
manner,  taxation  introduced  a more  extended  representation 
of  the  popular  will  in  Parliament. 

The  public  revenue  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I has 
been  estimated  at  150,000?.  annually;  rather  less  than  half 
what  is  granted  to  the  Crown  at  the  present  day  for  its  own 
use,  and  also  considerably  less  than  half  the  reputed  income 
of  some  of  the  English  nobility. 

Instituting  a comparison  betwixt  the  population  of  Col- 
chester in  1301  and  the  last  census  as  it  was  enumerated 
in  18G1,  it  appears  that  in  the  former  year  there  were 
389  householders,  and  in  the  latter  23,809  inhabitants, 
or  as  estimated  to  the  middle  of  the  present  year  25,42G. 

In  the  year  1301  a fifteenth  assessed  to  the  Crown  brought 
in  34?.  12s.  7 cl.  The  assessed  taxes  paid  in  the  borough  in 
the  year  ending  April  1857  being  the  latest  for  which  the 
Inland  Revenue  can  supply  the  returns  for  the  borough, 
was  2043?.  The  property  and  income  tax  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  1863  was  2715?.,  or  taking  the  two  together 
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4758/.,  as  set  against  34/.  12s.  7 d.,  the  sum  paid  for  the 
quindimc. 

These  figures,  authenticated  by  official  authority,  because 
derived  from  the  Department  of  the  Inland  Revenue  and 
the  office  of  the  Registrar  General  at  Somerset  House,  as  the 
document  for  the  taxation  of  Colchester  is  from  the  Rolls 
of  Parliament,  suggest  several  questions  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  social  economist,  the  statician,  and  the  archaeo- 
logist. 

There  is  but  one  inference,  however,  that  shall  now  oc- 
cupy consideration.  Therefore,  dismissing  from  notice  the 
different  way  in  which  finances  were  formerly  raised  for  the 
support  of  the  nation  ; for  example,  such  as  by  scutages, 
tallages,  aids,  and  subsidies,  or  by  benevolences,  which  were 
the  most  tyrannical  of  all  methods,  or  by  amicable  grants, 
which  were  the  most  compulsory,  both  of  them  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  Henry  VIII,  who  originated  them.  Passing 
over  the  modes  of  raising  money  by  reliefs,  tonnage,  pound- 
age, maletolt,  alnage,  pourveyance,  prisage,  etc.,  and  such 
ancient  resources  of  the  exchequer,  we  are  struck  with  the 
prodigious  increase  of  wealth  in  the  interval,  and  with  the 
varied  kind  of  taxation  under  which  the  kingdom  has  strug- 
gled  from  the  time  these  inquiries  commence.  We  are 
astonished  yearly  at  the  sums  demanded  for  the  public 
service,  absorbed  by  works  or  by  the  maintenance  of  forces 
for  protecting  the  realm  and  its  numerous  colonies,  sums 
cheerfully  paid  for  guarding  it  from  invasion  and  securing 
our  supremacy  of  the  ocean.  Even  amid  the  lavish  expen- 
diture of  statesmen,  there  exists  no  pressure  upon  our  ener- 
gies, but  little  complaint  even,  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
and  its  income  keeping  pace  with  every  requirement.  Thus, 
like  the  Lernsean  hydra  of  classical  antiquity,  England  has 
within  it  such  a perpetually  changing  and  reproductive 
vigour  in  her  natural  elements  of  wealth,  that  her  power  of 
raising  money  seems  almost  exhaustless. 

The  facts  gathered  from  the  document  descriptive  of  the 
town  of  Colchester,  shew  how  immensely  its  wealth  has  in- 
creased since  that  period.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
intelligence  of  that  active  portion  of  our  population  who 
work  its  mines  and  toil  in  its  manufactories,  evident  alike 
from  the  returns  of  its  inland  trade  and  maritime  commerce 
that  its  riches  will  continue  to  be  developed,  even  in  a still 
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more  rapid  way,  in  the  state  of  geometric  progression,  so 
that  our  resources  may  be  estimated  as  without  an  assign- 
able limit.  The  time  has  passed  away  when  the  nation  sat 
down  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  its  debt.  No  feeling  of 
despondency  seizes  the  public  mind  when  the  state  requires 
a new  impost,  though  it  would  be  satisfactoiy  if  some  of 
those  which  are  still  so  troublesome  were  abolished. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  grave  apprehensions  expressed 
on  these  subjects  just  after  the  great  revolution  in  1688,  as 
well  as  in  periods  of  political  excitement  nearer  our  own 
time.  There  was  a day  when  the  pursuits  of  archaeology 
were  deemed  useless  and  trivial.  But  if  those  celebrated 
writers  to  whom  allusion  will  be  made  had  searched  a little 
into  the  remoter  history  of  the  past  and  used  the  authentic 
evidences  of  the  people,  their  works  might  have  rendered 
better  service  to  literature,  and  the  conclusions  they  arrived 
at  on  these  subjects  would  have  placed  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  compassion  and  ridicule. 

The  first  of  the  writers  whom  I shall  quote,  declares  six 
years  after  this  great  event  happened,  “that  not  one  man  in 
a hundred  would  have  contributed  to  it,  if  they  could  have 
foreseen  how  it  would  have  helped  to  the  utter  beggaring 
of  ourselves  by  the  decay  of  traffic  and  unsupportable  taxes.” 

Lord  Lyttelton,  who,  as  an  historian,  ought  to  have  been 
better  instructed,  writing  in  1739,  said,  “that  our  credit 
was  sunk  at  home  and  abroad,  the  people  dispirited  and  dis- 
contented, because  we  owed  almost  forty  millions.” 

Again,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  a statesman  singularly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  a philosopher  not 
accustomed  to  indulge  in  restricted  ideas,  says  in  his  Reflec- 
tions on  the  State  of  the  Nation  principally  with  reyard  to 
her  Taxes  and  her  Debts,  their  causes  and  their  conse- 
quences, “Our  Parliamentary  aids  from  the  year  1740  ex- 
clusively to  the  year  1748,  amount  to  55,522,15 9l.  16s.  3d., 
and  the  new  debt  we  have  contracted  to  more  than  thirty 
millions,  a sum  that  will  appear  incredible  to  future  gene- 
rations.” 

Hannay,  another  writer,  speaking  on  the  same  subject  in 
1756,  says,  “It  has  been  a general  notion  amongst  political 
arithmeticians  that  we  may  increase  our  debt  to  one  hundred 
millions  ; but  they  acknowledged  that  it  must  then  cease 
by  the  debtor  becoming  bankrupt.  But  it  is  very  difficult 
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to  comprehend,  if  we  do  not  stop  at  seventy-five  millions, 
where  we  shall  stop.” 

Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Price,  Lord  Kaims,  and  many 
other  writers  during  the  last  century,  asserted  we  had  ac- 
tually reached  the  goal  of  national  ruin.  Yet,  had  they 
instituted  a comparison  of  the  taxation  and  the  increased 
sources  of  revenue  as  they  found  it  in  their  own  time  and 
in  previous  reigns,  no  doubt  they  would  have  arrived  at 
sounder  and  more  cheerful  conclusions.  Certainly,  judging 
from  all  that  has  passed  in  fiscal  administration  during  the 
present  century,  and  drawing  information  from  whatever 
quarter  we  may,  there  is  no  reason  for  crediting  the  state- 
ment made  a few  years  before  the  revolution,  that  “ a kind 
of  common  consumption  hath  crowded  upon  us”;  still  less 
is  there  any  reason  for  fearing  either  a diminution  of  the 
national  wealth  or  that  the  increasing  power  and  progress 
of  the  country  will  decline.  In  the  words  of  Dryden, — 

“We  know  those  blessings  which  we  must  possess, 

And  judge  of  future  by  past  happiness.” 


APPENDIX. 

BOROUGH  OF  COLCHESTER. 

Population  enumerated  1861,  23,809  ; estimated  to  mid- 
dle of  the  year  1864,  25,426. 

Assessed  taxes  paid  in  the  year  ending  April  1857, 
2043Z.1 

Property  and  income  tax  for  the  year  ending  April  1863, 
2,71 51. 

1 This  is  the  latest  year  that  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  can  supply 
the  figures  for  Colchester  borough,  without  applying  to  their  local  officers.  It 
is  stated,  however,  that  the  total  amount  varies  but  little  year  by  year. 
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For  the  history  of  Wulfstan  we  have  materials  from  wri- 
ters contemporary,  or  nearly  so.  Fleming,  Sub -prior  of 
Worcester,  compiled  a Chartulary  under  Wulfs tan’s  directions, 
which  contains  a brief  memoir  of  the  bishop,  printed  in  the 
Anglia  Sacra  ;1 2  and  Florence  of  Worcester,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is,  on  this  subject,  less  concise  than  usual  But  the 
most  important  work  is  that  of  William  of  Malmesbury. 
He  wrote  the  life  of  Wulfstan  at  the  request  of  Guarin, 
Prior  of  Worcester,  and  therefore  before  the  year  1143,  when 
the  prior  died.  This  work  is  the  more  valuable  because 
Malmesbury  states,  in  the  preface,  that  it  is  not  an  original 
composition,  but  a translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  of 
Coleman.3  Coleman  had  been  Wulfstan’s  chaplain  for 
fifteen  years,  and  in  1089,  as  his  chancellor,  attached  his 
signature  to  a charter  which  is  printed  in  the  Monasticon. 
When  Wulfstan  established  a monastery  at  Westbury, 
Coleman  was  his  first  prior.4  In  Malmesbury’s  treatise  lie 
Gestis  Pontificum,  we  have  another  notice  of  Wulfstan.  There 
are  notices  of  him  by  lvoger  de  Ilovedcn,  by  Bromton  and 
Kuyghton,  and  other  chroniclers  of  later  date,  whose  works 
may  be  found  in  the  Decern  Scriptores. 

Wulfstan  was  born  at  Long  Itchington  (Icentune),  or,  as 


1 Communicated  to  the  Historical  Sec- 
tion at  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  at 
Worcester,  July,  1862. 

2 Extracts  from  the  Chartulary  are 

given  by  Dugdale  ; the  whole  Chartulary 


is  published  by  Hearne.  The  original  is 
MS.  Cott.  Tiberius,  A.  xiii. 

3  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  242. 

3 Wright,  Anglo-Norman  Period,  p.  46. 
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Florence  describes  it,  in  that  part  of  the  Mercian  district 
which  lies  within  the  shire  of  Warwick.  His  father’s  name 
was  iElstan  or  Athelstan.  iElstan  received  the  grant  of  one 
manse  at  Itchington,  in  991,  from  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Oswald,  who  describes  him  as  “ his  man.”  3 The  name  of 
Athelstan  occurs  as  the  treasurer  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  at 
Worcester,  immediately  before  Cynsige  or  Wynsige  ; and 
when  we  couple  this  fact  with  the  grant  just  mentioned,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  father  of  Wulfstan  was  one  of  those 
for  whom  Oswald  made  provision  elsewhere,  when  he  desired 
to  have  the  offices  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  tilled  by  men  who 
were  favourable  to  his  designs  upon  that  establishment,  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  more  particularly  to  refer. 
The  conditions  of  Oswald’s  grants,  which  were  for  life  or  for 
three  lives,  were  uniform,  and  are  the  more  remarkable  as 
they  show  how  the  principle  of  feudalism  prevailed,  even 
before  its  complete  establishment  at  the  Conquest.  The 
tenants  of  the  bishop  were  to  render  subjection  to  him,  to 
furnish  him  with  horses,  and  to  ride  themselves  when  he 
demanded  their  services  ; to  perform  all  the  work  about  the 
steeple  of  the  church,  and  for  the  building  of  castles  and 
bridges  ; to  fence  the  bishop’s  park,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
weapons  when  he  went  a-lnmting  ; to  obey  his  summons 
whenever  he  raised  his  standard  for  the  king’s  service  or  his 
own  ; and  to  render  obedience  to  the  commander  whom  he 
might  appoint  to  lead  his  forces.6 

This  was  a heavy  rent,  and  the  man  who  could  accept  the 
terms  must  have  been  a man  of  substance.  Dugdale  states 
that  Itchington  was  a town  certified  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest to  contain  twenty-four  hides.  It  had  a church  in  which 
two  priests  officiated.  It  had  also  two  mills,  rated  at  6v. 
8 d.,  with  woods  of  two  furlongs  in  length  and  one  in  breadth, 
valued  at  twenty  pounds,  but  which,  after  the  Conquest, 
realised-a  rent  of  thirty-six  pounds.7 

Florence  of  Worcester  is  very  particular  in  giving  the 
date  of  Wulfstan’s  death.  It  took  place  on  the  night  of 
Saturday,  the  18th  of  January,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
hour,  in  the  year  5299  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
according  to  the  certain  evidence  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  the 

6 Thomas,  48.  Heming.  Chart.  126.  cited  by  Spelman,  ii.  c.  26,  p.  41. 

6 See  a Charter  entitled  Iudiculum  ' Dugdale’s  Warwickshire. 

Libertatis  de  Oswaldis-lawes  Hundred, 
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529th  of  the  ninth  great  cycle,  in  the  476th  of  the  ninth 
cycle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  the  1084th  from 
the  passion  of  our  Lord  according  to  the  gospel,  the  1066th 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Bede,  and  the  1061st  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius  ; in  the  741st  from  the  arrival  of  the  Angles 
in  Britain,  the  49Sth  from  the  arrival  of  Augustin,  the  103rd 
from  the  death  of  St.  Oswald  the  archbishop,  in  the  302nd 
of  the  eleventh  great  Paschal  cycle,  and  the  502nd  of  the 
tenth  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  the  4th  of  the 
second  solar  cycle,  in  the  3rd  of  the  Bissextile  cycle,  in  the 
13th  of  the  second  cycle  of  19  years,  in  the  10th  of  the 
second  lunar  cycle,  in  the  5th  of  the  Hendecad,  in  the  3rd 
cycle  of  the  Indiction,  in  the  18th  lustrum  of  his  own  life, 
and  in  the  third  year  of  the  7th  lustrum  of  his  pontificate. 

It  is  interesting  to  have  such  minuteness  of  detail,  though 
we  are  compelled  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Wharton  — “Multiplex  in  hisce  numeris  error  deprehendi 
potest.”  8 All  that  "we  gather,  when  stated  in  plain  English, 
is  that  Wulfstan  died  on  the  18th  of  January,  1095,  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age,  or  thereabouts.  We  may  therefore 
give  the  year  1008  or  1007  for  the  date  of  his  birth.  The 
.name  of  his  father,  Athelstan,  has  been  mentioned  : his 
mother’s  name  was  Wulfgeva.  His  own  name  was  com- 

O 

pounded,  the  first  half  of  his  mother’s  name,  and  the  latter 
part  of  his  father’s. 

The  parents  of  Wulfstan  provided  carefully  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  son.  He  received  his  primary  education  at 
Evesham,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Peterborough,  where  the 
school  had  risen  to  high  repute  under  Kenulph,  the  second 
abbot  under  the  new  foundation.  Kenulph  is  described  by 
Hugo  as  “ Flos  liberalis  discipline,  torrens  eloquentie,  decus 
et  norma  rerum  divinarum  et  secularium.”  llis  name  still 
reflected  credit  on  the  establishment,  although  in  1006  he 
had  become  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Ilis  successor  iElsin 
was  also  a remarkable  man.  He  had  been  for  three  years 
in  Normandy  with  Emma,  who,  in  spite  of  the  Anglo-!Saxon 
prejudices  against  the  title,  called  herself  queen.  He  was  a 
man  of  taste  and  a collector  of  relics  ; he  prided  himself  on 
the  possession  of  one  of  the  arms  of  King  Oswald,  of  which 
Hugo  Candidus  gives  a description.9 


8 Ang.  Sac.  ii.  276. 


5 Mouasticon,  i.  346. 
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Wulfstan’s  preceptor  under  iElsin  was  Ervenius,  a man 
eminently  skilful  in  calligraphy  and  in  illuminating  books. 
Ho  took  a liking  to  Wulfstan  and  committed  to  his  custody 
some  of  his  choicest  treasures,  especially  a sacramentary  and 
a psalter.  Wulfstan  admired  the  exterior  of  the  volumes, 
but  not  content  with  this  he  studied  them  so  deeply  that  he 
soon  learned  to  repeat  the  Psalms.  Florence  expressly  states 
that  Wulfstan  became  a proficient  in  literature  and  in  all 
ecclesiastical  duties.  While  Wulfstan  was  in  Peterborough, 
Canute  and  Emma  paid  a visit  to  the  Abbot  JElsin  ; and 
Ervenius,  to  win  their  good  graces,  presented  the  illuminated 
sacramentary  to  the  king,  and  the  psalter  to  the  queen,  sore 
against  the  will  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  less 
courtly  Wulfstan,  who  complained  that  by  the  loyal  donation 
the  monastery  was  robbed  of  what  the  young  student  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  of  its  possessions. 

When  Wulfstan  returned  to  his  parents  at  Long  Itchington, 
they  gazed  with  admiration  on  his  graceful  figure,  and  on  his 
handsome  countenance,  expressive  of  the  serenity  of  his 
mind  and  of  his  manly  character.  He  possessed  a strong- 
constitution  and  a temper  so  good  that  he  was  never  thrown 
off  his  guard,  although  he  was  endowed  with  a ready  wit 
and  powers  of  repartee. 

The  high-spirited  youth  had  a keen  relish  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  and  joined  in  the  sports  and  exercises  which 
became  his  age  and  position  in  society.  He  was  in  love, 
but  his  love-story  only  comes  down  in  the  shape  of  a legend, 
much  like  other  love-legends  of  the  age  when  told  by  a monk. 
The  attachment  was  mutual,  but  this  was  not  wonderful,  for 
his  ladyelove  was  a beautiful  fiend  in  human  shape,  whose 
object  was  to  ruin  the  innocent  young  man.  In  those  days 
the  lady  was  generally  represented  as  the  seducer.  We  can 
only  accept  the  residuum  of  truth  which  we  find,  after  sifting 
the  story.  By  a strong  exertion  of  his  will,  young  Wulfstan 
tore  himself  away  from  the  object  of  his  affection,  and 
determined  to  remain  a bachelor.  His  parents  and  especially 
his  mother  urged  him  to  this  course,  as  they  destined  him 
for  the  clerical  profession.  In  spite  of  the  regulations  of 
Dunstan,  the  secular  clergy,  indeed,  continued  still  to  marry, 
but  a married  clergyman  was  at  that  period  regarded  by 
many  in  the  same  light  as  a clergyman  who  should,  in  these 
days,  appear  on  the  race-course  or  dance  at  a ball.  Wulfgeva 
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was  doubtless  a matron  of  the  stricter  sort.  This  circum- 
stance may  have  conduced  to  the  arrangement  which  was  soon 
carried  into  effect,  by  which  the  parents  of  Wulfstan  broke 
up  their  home  and  retired  each  to  a monastery.  Other  reasons 
mav  indeed  be  assigned.  On  the  death  of  Canute,  it  did 
not  require  much  sagacity  to  perceive  that  troublous  times 
were  at  hand.  A disputed  succession  to  the  crown,  in  all 
ages  a calamity,  must  have  been,  at  that  period,  peculiarly 
disastrous.  Between  the  years  1035  and  103.9,  during  the 
reign  of  Harold  Ilarefoot,  men’s  hearts  were  failing  them  for 
fear.  We  have  seen  what  were  the  conditions  upon  which  a 
tenant  of  the  church  of  Worcester  held  his  manse,  and  those 
conditions  it  would  be  hard  for  an  aged  man  to  fulfil.  Ac- 
cordingly Athelstan  and  Wulfgeva  separated  by  mutual 
consent  ; he  became  a monk,  she  a nun  in  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester. They  had  a daughter  ; how  they  disposed  of  her  I 
do  not  know, — perhaps,  as  she  is  not  spoken  of  as  a nun, 
she  married.  But  they  obtained  for  Wulfstan  a situation  in 
the  family  of  Brighteag,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  This 
must  have  been  before  1038,  in  which  year  Brighteag  died. 
He  was  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest  by  Brighteag,  but 
he  still  retained  the  secular  habit  and  his  relish  for  the 
enjoyments  of  life. 

An  anecdote  must  be  referred  to  this  period,  which  is 
valuable  because  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  his 
times.  Wulfstan  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  had 
a particular  liking  for  roast  goose.  Boiled  meats  were 
generally  placed  on  an  Anglo-Saxon  table  ; therefore  special 
directions  were  to  be  given  when  anything  roast  or  fried  was 
to  be  prepared.  The  order  was  given  by  Wulfstan  that  a 
roast  goose  should  be  prepared  for  his  dinner.  He  then 
went  about  his  ordinary  business.  There  were  many  clients 
of  the  bishop  to  whom  he  had  to  pay  attention,  and  he  was 
involved  in  secular  duties.  He  had  not  broken  his  fast  when 
lie  was  called  upon  to  officiate  at  the  mass.  In  due  time 
he  enters  the  church  extremely  hungry,  he  passes  into  the 
chancel,  near  to  which,  unfortunately,  the  kitchen  is  placed. 
A whiff  of  goose  soon  affects  his  olfactory  nerves,  the  savour 
interferes  with  his  devotions.  His  thoughts  wander  to  his 
dinner, — studio  culince  tenetur; — his  conscience  reproaches 
him.  His  resolution  is  immediately  formed.  Then  and 
there  before  the  altar  he  vowed  that,  from  that  time  forth. 
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lie  would  never  taste  meat  ; and  he  remained  a vegetarian 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  except  on  festivals  when  lie 
regaled  on  fish.  What  was  a fast  to  others  was  a luxury 
to  him. 

He  henceforth  lived  an  ascetic  life,  and  was  already  in  all 
but  profession  a monk.  The  bishop  offered  him  a living, 
which  he  declined.  His  father  suggested  that  he  should 
take  the  cowl,  and  his  mother  urged  it  with  all  a woman’s 
eloquence,  when  she  proposes  what  she  believes  to  be  con- 
ducive to  a child’s  eternal  welfare.  He  took  the  monastic 
vows  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary’s  which  had  been  con- 
verted, within  his  father’s  memory,  into  the  Cathedral 
chapter.  This  was  the  work  of  Oswald  who  held  the  see 
in  commendam  when  he  was  Archbishop  of  York.  Oswald 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  movement  of  the  Dunstan 
party,  when  Dunstan  attempted  to  expel  the  married  clergy 
from  the  cathedrals  and  to  replace  them  by  Benedictines. 
Oswald  had  acted  with  discretion,  with  some  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  with  great  caution.  There 
had  been  a monastery  at  Worcester  from  the  year  743, 
under  the  name  of  St.  Mary’s.  But  this  was  not  the 
Cathedral.  The  bishop’s  cathedra  was  at  St.  Peter’s,  and 
had  been  there  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the' see  in  680. 
The  chapter  of  the  Cathedral  consisted  of  secular  clergy, 
many  of  them  married.  Oswald’s  first  step  was  to  attend 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary’s  Minster,  instead  of  taking  his  place 
upon  the  throne  in  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

He  was  popular  as  a preacher.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
saint ; the  people  flocked  to  St.  Mary’s  to  hear  his  sermons 
and  to  receive  his  blessing.  St.  Peter’s  was  deserted. 
Nobody  went  to  the  Cathedral.  However  mortified  the 
members  of  the  Cathedral  body  may  have  been  by  this  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  bishop,  they  had  not  much  reason  to 
complain.  The  conservative  members  of  the  chapter,  who 
were  likely  to  oppose  his  measures  of  reform,  he  removed  to 
a distance  by  bestowing  preferments  upon  them,  or  by 
granting  them  leases  on  advantageous  terms,  and  the 
others  lie  assiduously  courted,  until  the  Cathedral  body 
was  filled  with  his  devoted  followers  and  submissive 
adherents. 

In  the  }rear  969,  scarcely  any  opposition  was  offered  to 
.the  proposal  of  the  treasurer,  a creature  of  Oswald’s,  that 
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the  keys  of  the  emptied  Cathedral,  with  all  the  emoluments 
and  territories  of  the  establishment,  should  be  made  over  to 
the  monks  of  St.  Mary’s. 

The  bishop  now  removed  his  Cathedra  to  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese  ; and,  finding  that  a building  which  sufficed  for  the 
church  of  a monastery  was  not  sufficiently  commodious  for 
a cathedral,  he  proceeded  to  erect  a new  church  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  neglected  St.  Peter's. 

The  chapter  of  the  new  Cathedral  consisted  of  monks,  from 
that  time  till  the  Reformation,  when  the  monks  were  treated 
as  they  had  treated  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  secular  clergy 
thus  restored  have  retained  possession  to  the  present  hour. 
Such  was  the  monastery  into  which  Wulfstan  was  now 
admitted.  But  if,  in  joining  himself  to  the  Cathedral  body, 
his  object  was  to  secure  for  himself  peace,  serenity,  and 
leisure,  he  was  almost  immediately  deceived. 

From  the  Danegelt,  which  Ethelred  had  imposed  to  enable 
him  to  repel  the  Danes,  Canute  the  Dane  had  graciously, 
and  with  sound  policy,  liberated  the  people.  But  when 
Hardicanute  came  to  the  throne  he  reinforced  the  payment, 
not,  indeed,  to  repel,  but  to  reward  his  countrymen,  the 
mariners  of  the  fleet  which  had  conveyed  him  to  England. 
This  proceeding  naturally  gave  offence  to  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  subjects  ; and,  when  he  sent  his  body-gnard  to  collect 
the  tax  in  Worcester,  the  huscarls,  Feadu  and  Thurstan, 
were  resisted  and  compelled  to  fly  in  peril  of  their  lives,  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  tower  of  the  minster.  They  were  pur- 
sued by  the  outraged  populace  and  slain.  This  happened 
on  the  4th  of  May.  In  November,  the  news  reached  the 
monks  that  an  army  was  approaching  to  take  vengeance. 
The  monks  and  inhabitants  generally  had  time  for  flight. 
They  left  the  city,  and  fortified  themselves  upon  an  island 
in  the  Severn.  The  country  was  ravaged  and  plundered  for 
four  days,  and  on  the  fifth  the  town  was  sacked. 

When  Wulfstan  and  his  brethren  returned  to  their  home, 
they  found  their  Cathedral  in  ruins,  and  we  may  assign  a 
probable  reason  why  the  vengeance  of  the  Danes  should  have 
been  especially  directed  against  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

I must  here  allude  to  the  disgusting  practice  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  of  flaying  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  Danish  enemies,  that  they  might  affix 
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the  skins  to  the  doors  of  churches,  in  the  expectation  that 
they  would  act  on  the  principle  of  a scarecrow,  that  they 
would  excite  superstitious  fears  and  deter  aggression.  In  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Journal,  we  have  a paper 
on  the  subject  written  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  with  his  accus- 
tomed accuracy  of  research  and  logical  precision.  At  Wor- 
cester, in  the  crypt  of  the  Cathedral,  the  wooden  doors  thus 
desecrated  may  still  be  seen.  They  were  originally  in  the  west 
doorway,  that  is,  facing  the  Severn,  from  which  quarter  the 
Danish  attack  might  be  expected.  The  west  end  of  the 
Cathedral  has  been  attributed  to  Bishop  John  de  Pagham, 
but  the  wooden  doors  appear  to  have  been  retained  and 
placed  in  the  new  doorways,  from  whence  they  were  after- 
wards removed  to  the  north  entrance  of  the  nave. 

Now,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  the  most 
probable  period  for  the  attachment  of  the  skins  of  Danes 
to  these  doors  is  that  in  which  the  Saxons  of  Worcester 
triumphed  over  the  Danes  of  Hardicanute  ; at  all  events,  the 
doors  cannot  be  of  later  date  than  the  time  of  Wulfstan.  These 
barbarous  proceedings,  if  they  terrified  a few,  only  exaspe- 
rated the  many,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Danes’  skins,  or  more 
probably  on  account  of  the  Danes’  skins,  the  church  was  nearly 
destroyed,  though  the  damage  was  not  quite  so*  great  as  is 
generally  supposed,  since  Oswald’s  church  served  the  pur- 
poses of  a Cathedral  till  1084,  and  even  then  some  of  the  old 
work  was  abolished  to  make  room  for  the  new. 

It  was  a rule  with  Wulfstan  to  do  with  his  might  what  his 
hands  found  to  do,  and  he  discharged  with  honor  to  the 
monastery  the  duties  which  now  devolved  upon  him.  The 
first  office  which  he  filled  was  that  of  scholasticus,  or  keeper 
of  the  schools. 

Unless  Wulfstan  had  made  himself  a scholar  at  Peter- 
borough, he  would  not  have  received  this  appointment. 
That  he  was  qualified  for  it  is  asserted  by  Malmesbury, 
who  states  that  he  read  deeply,  and  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Holy  Scripture.1  Florence  of  Worcester 
remarks  that  he  now  devoted  himself  to  a contemplative  life, 
passing  nights  as  well  as  days  in  the  prayerful  study  of  the 
Bible.  He  states  a fact  which  he  says  that  he  should  hardly 
have  believed,  'if  he  had  it  not  from  high  authority,  that 
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Wulfstan  would  sometimes  pass  four  days  and  four  nights 
without  sleep.  A story  like  this  has  been  told  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  our  own  day,  Lord  Brougham.  In 
either  case,  the  truth  probably  is,  that  something  like  this 
occurred  once  in  the  life  of  each,  under  an  unusual  pressure 
of  business,  and  consequently  under  circumstances  of  intense 
excitement.  We  may  add  here,  that  the  greatest  friend  of 
Wulfstan,  at  a later  period,  was  Robert,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
a man  of  universal  information,  a divine,  a lawyer,  a mathe- 
matician, a man  of  science.  He  would  pass  days  in  the 
society  of  Wulfstan  ; and  he  was  not  likely  to  choose  for  his 
friend  and  companion  a man  devoid  of  literature.  I mention 
these  circumstances  because,  in  modern  story,  Wulfstan  is 
spoken  of  as  a well-meaning,  well-conducted  ignoramus,  and 
Malmesbury  tells  us,  in  his  treatise  De  Gestis  Pontificum, 
that  Lanfranc  had  spoken  of  him  as  an  unlettered  man. 
This  was  probably  said  before  Lanfranc  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  him,  and  because  Wulfstan  contemned  the 
kind  of  knowledge  in  which  Lanfranc  excelled.  He  despised 
the  learning,  says  Malmesbury,  which  consisted  in  the 
study  of  poetic  fables  and  the  crooked  syllogisms  of  the 
Dialecticians  (the  new  scholastic  system  lately  introduced  on 
the  Continent)  ; and  he  spoke  Norman-French  imperfectly. 
But  Malmesbury  truly  observed  that  no  man  could  have 
preached  with  such  power,  elegance,  eloquence,  and  effect  as 
Wulfstan  did,  and  that  too  very  frequently  without  premedi- 
tation, and  not  be  a man  of  cultivated  intellect. 

Of  Wulfstan ’s  mode  of  teaching  I have  nothing  to  report. 
Of  his  discipline  we  have  the  following  instance.  He  was 
not  only  liberal  in  his  alms-deeds,  but  very  considerate  in 
his  mode  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  others.  This  was 
one  secret  of  his  popularity.  Wulfstan  would  arrange  his 
poor  on  seats,  and  employ  the  young  men  of  his  school  to 
carry  their  repast.  They  were  made  to  place  the  food  with 
bended  knee,  as  was  the  custom  then  with  servants,  upon 
the  table,  and  to  pour  water  upon  the  hands  of  his  pauper 
guests.  If  any  one,  conscious  of  his  high  birth,  evinced  an 
unwillingness  to  obey,  Wulfstan  would  chide  him  as  contu- 
macious. He  would  abase  the  proud  and  exalt  the  lowly. 

Wulfstan,  after  a time,  accepted  the  office  of  precentor, 
lie  was  a good  musician,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  fond 
of  music.  Nevertheless,  I greatly  fear  that  the  manner  in 
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which  Wulfstan  performed  this  part  of  his  duty  must  have  been 
peculiarly  annoying  to  the  choir.  Of  his  mode  of  proceeding 
we  happen  to  have  an  instance.  When  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester made  his  visitations,  himself  on  horseback,  he  was 
attended,  as  he  travelled  through  a thinly  populated  and 
only  half-cultivated  country,  by  a large  cavalcade.  To  make 
the  time  pass  pleasantly,  as  the  cavalcade  wound  its  way 
through  the  straggling  village  or  the  streets  of  a town,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  or  skirting  the  heights  of  Malvern, 
the  bishop  would  call  upon  the  precentor  to  intone  a psalm, 
and  all  the  company  would  join  in  a mighty  chorus.  This 
suggests  pleasant  ideas.  But  Wulfstan  was  a very  absent 
man  ; and  one  habit  of  bis  must  have  tried  the  patience 
and  temper  of  his  choir.  When  some  verse  occurred  which 
spoke  to  his  heart  or  caused  a special  excitement  to  his 
devotional  feelings,  that  verse,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
the  next,  he  would  repeat  over  and  over  again,  with  eyes 
uplifted  and  extended  hands.  This  he  would  frequently  do 
whenever  the  prayer-verses  recurred  ; as  Malmesbury  says, 
“ usque  ad  fastidium  concantantis.” 2 

But  if  Wulfstan  was  a bad  precentor  he  became  an  admi- 
rable prior.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the  date  of 
his  appointment  to  this  office.  He  succeeded  iEthelwin  or 
Agelwin,  but  it  does  not  appear  when  vEthelwin  died.  Florence 
states  that  Wulfstan  received  the  benediction  from  Aldred.  It 
must  therefore  have  been  after  the  year  1044,  in  which  year 
Aldred  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester.  It  was  before 
the  year  1058  ; for  the  ancient  llegister  of  Worcester, 
according  to  Stevens,  informs  us  that  Earl  Leofric  and  his 
wife  Godiva,  whose  name  we  still  hold  in  honor  at  Coventry, 
restored  the  manor  of  Blackwell  to  the  Church,  Wulfstan 
being  then  prior,  and  Leofric  died  in  August,  1057.  It  is 
conjectured  by  Stevens  that  Wulfstan  succeeded  in  1050, 3 
and  finding  the  Cathedral  in  a dilapidated  state  through  the 
Hanes,  he  busied  himself  in  raising  funds  for  its  restoration. 

He  immediately  gave  his  heart  and  soul  to  his  new  duties. 
The  church  and  monastery  were  in  a dilapidated  condition. 
There  had  been  such  intestine  broils  in  the  time  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessor,  that,  instead  of  the  numerous  convent 
of  monks  instituted  by  Oswald,  scarcely  twelve  remained. 


2 De  Gest.  Pont.  280 


3 Stevens,  ii.  4G4. 
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Wulfstan  almost  immediately  raised  the  number  to  fifty, 
over  whom  lie  exercised  a considerate  and  paternal  discipline. 

A Cathedral  is  the  parish  church  of  the  whole  diocese,  and 
Wulfstan  felt  that,  as  head  of  the  chapter,  he  had  pastoral 
duties  to  discharge.  lie  found  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
generally  remained  unbaptized,  because  the  clergy,  in  viola- 
tion of  every  principle  of  the  Church,  refused  to  administer 
that  sacrament  unless  a fee  were  paid  ; and  by  the  venal 
clergy  the  ordinance  of  preaching  had  been  neglected.  Prior 
Wulfstan  was  seen  every  day  at  the  door  of  the  Cathedral 
ready  to  baptize  the  children  that  were  brought ; and  not 
only  did  the  poor  crowd  around  him,  but  the  rich,  having 
entertained  an  idea  of  his  saintly  character,  would  place 
their  children  in  his  arms. 

As  a preacher  none  could  equal  him.  “ You  would  ima- 
gine,’’ says  Malmesbury,  “ that  the  words  he  uttered  from 
the  pulpit  came  forth  from  the  shrine  of  some  evangelist  or 
prophet.  Like  a thunder-bolt  they  came  down  upon  the 
wicked,  they  were  distilled  like  dew  on  the  souls  of  the  elect. 
11  is  subject  was  always  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  So  wisely 
did  he  choose  his  texts,  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  was 
for  ever  speaking.  ‘ Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst  and 
without  end.’  ” 

He  did  not — who  does  \ — escape  the  attacks  of  the  malig- 
nant, even  when  doing  that  for  which  it  might  be  supposed 
not  the  shadow  of  blame  could  be  adduced.  But  those  who, 
in  these  days,  find  fault  with  the  supplementary  services  in 
our  Cathedrals,  affirming  that  they  have  a tendency  to  empty 
the  parish  churches,  which  they  do  not,  had  a representative 
in  one  Winrich,  a monk  of  Worcester.  It  pertained,  this 
man  said,  to  a bishop  only  to  preach  to  the  people.  Wulfstan 
was  intruding  upon  the  episcopal  office  ; taking  too  much 
upon  himself;  indulging  his  own  vanity,  not  seeking,  as  he 
professed,  the  salvation  of  souls.  Silence  and  the  cloister,  as 
Winrich  declared,  were  the  proper  place  for  a monk.  .Nothing, 
however,  could  move  Wulfstan  to  wrath  ; he  replied  meekly, 
and  pursued  his  course.  Winrich’s  conscience  reproached 
him,  and  he  had  the  manliness  to  avow  it.  It  was  reported 
and  believed  that  he  had  been  rebuked  in  a vision  from 
Heaven  ; whether  he  himself  gave  rise  to  this  story  we  know 
not,  but  the  tendency  of  the  age  was  to  attribute  ordinary 
occurrences  to  a miraculous  interposition. 
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Wulfstan,  when  prior,  was  a pattern  of  punctuality  in 
attending  the  offices  of  the  Church,  and  we  have  an  instance 
of  his  discipline.  If  he  perceived  the  stall  of  one  of  the 
brethren  vacant  at  the  midnight  service — a thing  not  unusual 
in  his  predecessor’s  time — Wulfstan  would  not  find  fault 
with  him  in  the  presence  of  others,  but,  as  soon  as  the  ser- 
vice was  over,  he  would  proceed  to  his  chamber,  knock  up 
the  drowsy  monk,  and  make  him  repeat  the  service,  himself 
bearing  his  part. 

It  was  the  custom  to  quarter  distinguished  foreigners 
upon  the  wealthy  monasteries.  It  secured  the  visitors’ 
comfort  while  it  saved  the  king  expense.  In  the  Lent  of 
1062,  two  cardinals  appeared  in  England,  legates  of  Alex- 
ander II.  Their  business  was  political  rather  than  ecclesi- 
astical, if  we  may  so  say,  at  a period  when  Church  and 
State  were  so  closely  united.  They  were  sent  as  guests  to 
Prior  Wulfstan,  to  remain  with  him  till  Easter,  as  Edward 
the  Confessor  could  not  transact  business  in  Lent.  Wulf- 
stan was  accustomed  to  keep  Lent  with  strictness ; the 
cardinals  were  more  lax.  Few  indeed  could  come  up  to 
Wulfstan’s  mark.  On  three  days  of  each  week  he  abstained 
from  food : on  the  other  three  he  ate  only  bread  and 
common  vegetables.  On  Sunday,  a feast-day,  he  partook  of 
fish  and  wine.  He  felt  need  of  refreshment,  and  being  a 
thoroughly  practical  man,  he  gave  himself  every  year  a 
season  of  complete  relaxation.  He  carried  out  the  same 
principle.  If  lie  was  to  be  strict  and  abstemious  during  six 
days  of  Lent,  he  must  make  his  Sunday  a day  of  holy  enjoy- 
ment. But  Wulfstan  was  a perfect  gentleman  in  his  feelings. 
He  did  not  try  to  force  his  discipline  upon  others.  With 
true  hospitality  he  permitted  his  guests  to  enjoy  whatever 
they  deemed  allowable.  He  was  not  to  dictate  to  them.  He 
alleged,  as  the  ground  of  his  own  abstinence,  his  stricter 
rule  and  his  special  vows. 

One  of  his  guests  was  Hermenfrid,  Bishop  of  Sion,  whose 
friendship  was,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  of  service  to 
Wulfstan.  He  and  his  companion  left  Worcester,  in  admira- 
tion of  its  prior,  his  hospitality,  his  politeness,  his  toleration 
towards  others,  and  his  strictness  towards  himself, — a strict- 
ness which  it  was  difficult  to  imitate,  but  to  which  the  opinion 
of  the  age  attached  a peculiar  sanctity.  They  departed 
fully  convinced  that  they  had  been  the  guests  of  a holy  man. 
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For  sonic  time  before  tlie  arrival  of  the  cardinals,  eccle- 
siastical affairs  had  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  at  Wor- 
cester. Aldred,  consecrated  in  1044,  had  been  elected 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1060.  Oswald  and  other  prelates 
had  held  the  see  of  Worcester  in  commendam  with  the 
metropolitan  see  of  York,  and  Aldred  could  not  understand 
why  the  favour  should  not  be.  conceded  to  him.  The  whole 
of  the  year  1061  was  consumed  by  fruitless  intrigues  to 
effect  this  purpose.  It  was,  however,  at  last,  determined 
that  he  should  resign  the  see  of  Worcester, — and  who  was 
to  be  his  successor  % 

The  accounts  are  conflicting  as  to  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings and  the  endeavours  to  influence  the  king’s  mind  ; 
but  the  result  was  the  appointment  of  Wulfstan.  In  the 
days  of  the  Confessor,  as  in  our  own,  the  king  gave  per- 
mission to  the  chapter  to  elect,  but  expected  them  to  elect 
his  nominee.  The  chapter  of  Worcester  were  prepared  to 
elect  their  prior  ; but  the  king’s  mind  was  not  made  up. 
Edward,  false  to  his  race,  disliked  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
would  gladly  have  preferred  a Norman  ; but  at  this  time 
the  party  of  Godwin  had  the  ascendancy,  and  they  strongly 
pressed  upon  the  king  the  nomination  of  Wulfstan.  The 
cardinals  arrived  at  Easter  to  back  their  suit.  They  were 
full  of  eulogies  of  the  piety  of  their  late  host,  and  this 
determined  the  mind  of  the  weak  but  devout  king. 

Wulfstan,  like  men  of  ardent  piety  in  all  ages,  shrank 
from  the  acceptance  of  the  proffered  office,  with  an  earnest- 
ness incomprehensible  to  those  whose  estimate  of  episcopal 
responsibilities  is  lowr,  and  who  rank  high  the  personal 
advantages  attendant  upon  wealth  and  station.  At  length 
he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  which  would  be 
the  more  urgent  from  the  importance  of  strengthening  the 
Anglo-Saxon  influence  in  opposition  to  the  Norman  predi- 
lections of  Edward.  But  a difficulty  arose  as  to  his  conse- 
cration. The  see  of  Worcester  having  been  on  more  than 
one  occasion  held  in  commendam  with  that  of  York,  some 
fear  was  entertained  that  the  archbishop  might  claim  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  as  his  suffragan.  At  a later  period  a 
controversy  on  this  subject  did  actually  arise.  While,  there- 
fore, Wulfstan  was  consecrated  by  his  friatid  and  predecessor 
Aldred,  he  was  required  to  take  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  : neither  was 
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Archbishop  Stigand  contented  with  this,  he  required  the 
Archbishop  of  York  to  make  a promise,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  his  nobles,  that  lie  would  not  put  forth  any 
claim  to  ecclesiastical  or  secular  dominion  over  Wulfstan, 
either  by  reason  of  his  having  consecrated  him,  or  by  reason 
of  his  having  been  one  of  his  monks  before  consecration. 

The  consecration  took  place  at  York  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1062  ; and  Wulfstan  addressed  himself  to  his  new 
duties.  All  accounts  agree  in  stating  the  diligence  with 
which  those  duties  were  discharged.  He  was  a great  church 
builder.  In  all  parishes  under  his  jurisdiction,  says  Malmes- 
bury, he  built  churches,  and  elsewhere  he  persuaded  others 
to  do  the  same.  His  chief  work  was  at  Westbury,  where  he 
not  only  restored  the  half-demolished  church,  but  attached 
to  it  a monastery,  so  as  to  supply  missionaries  to  the  adja- 
cent districts.  His  reforms  were  not  in  some  respects  in 
accordance  with  modern  notions.  Wooden  altars,  says 
Malmesbury,  were  common  in  England,  and  had  existed 
from  ancient  days.  Against  these  Wulfstan  made  war,  and 
substituted  altars  of  stone. 

As  he  had  been  diligent  in  the  administration  of  baptism 
when  he  was  a priest,  he  was  now  equally  diligent  in 
administering  the  ordinance  of  confirmation.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  ride  from  one  end  of  the  diocese  to  the  other  when 
he  might  be  of  service  to  the  most  humble  of  his  flock.  He 
continued  to  preach  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  he  was  always 
attended  by  the  treasurer  of  his  household  to  bestow  his 
alms  upon  the  poor.  He  won  the  confidence  of  all  con- 
science-stricken men,  and  many  who  in  those  days  of 
violence  had  sad  tales  to  tell,  sought  interviews  to  open 
their  grief  and  to  confess  their  sins.  Confession  had  not 
yet  been  systematised  into  an  ordinance,  and  his  inter- 
course with  sinners  was  more  like  that  which  still  obtains 
between  a pious  pastor  and  his  flock.  He  would  receive  the 
most  atrocious  offender  upon  his  penitence,  with  kindness 
and  sympathy.  There  was  nothing  haughty  in  his  manner  ; 
he  did  not,  says  Malmesbury,  start  back  horrified,  when 
men  confessed  their  offences,  as  if  they  were  unheard-of 
crimes.  He  wept  with  those  that  wept,  and  gave  the  best 
advice  in  the  kindest  manner,  ever  afterwards  treating  those 
who  had  thus  confided  in  him,  whether  high  or  low,  as  his 
personal  friends. 
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It  is  a sore  trial  to  a busy  man  to  have  to  lay  aside  im- 
portant work,  to  listen  to  unimportant  communications  from 
inconsiderable  persons.  It  is  one  of  the  trials  of  a pastor, 
to  which  he  must,  however,  submit,  if  he  is  really  watching 
for  souls,  since  what  is  intrinsically  unimportant,  may  be 
relatively  important  to  a weak  brother.  Wulfstan,  with  true 
pastoral  feeling,  was  accessible  to  all  persons  at  all  times. 
He  repelled  no  one  : whenever  he  was  sent  for,  he  was  on 
the  instant  prepared  to  go  : he  would  postpone  any  business 
on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  desired  that  if  sent  for  at 
night  he  might  be  at  once  aroused. 

As  a bishop  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retaining  a 
considerable  number  of  soldiers,  especially  when,  after  the 
Conquest,  there  was  some  fear  of  a Danish  invasion.  He 
made  a point,  whenever  he  was  at  home,  of  dining  in  the 
common  hall,  and  of  joining  with  them  in  conversation.  He 
attended  to  preserve  order  and  to  prevent  excess, — and 
being  present,  he  stated  that  he  thought  it  a breach  of  good 
manners  to  awe  people  into  silence,  and  not  to  put  them  at 
their  ease  by  encouraging  converse. 

A specimen  of  his  table-talk  has  been  preserved.  He 
was  accustomed  to  attend  to  his  dress,  having  observed  that 
it  was  a symptom  of  pride  when  a person  in  high  station 
did  not  attend  to  little  things.  But,  for  some  reason,  he 
did  not  come  into  the  fashion  in  wearing  rich  furs. 
His  cloak  was  made  of  lambswool.  This  gave  offence  to 
his  friend  Geoffrey  of  Coutances,  who,  on  one  occasion, 
when  on  a visit  at  Wich-episcopi,  remonstrated  with 
Wulfstan  on  the  subject.  A man  in  your  position,  he 
said,  ought  to  wear  sable,  or  beaver,  or  foxskin.  Wulfstan 
smiled  and  said,  “ You  are  a politician  ; I leave  it  to 
politicians  and  men  of  the  world  to  array  themselves  in 
the  skins  of  versute  animals  ; I shall  stick  to  my  lambs- 
wool, an  emblem  that  I never  mean  to  change  my  coat.” — 
“ Well,  but  you  ought  at  least  to  wear  catskin,”  said  the 
Bishop  of  Coutances; — “ Nay,”  rejoined  Wulfstan,  “I  have 
often  heard  Agnus  Dei  sung,  but  never  Cattus  Dei”  This 
may  sound  irreverent  and  profane,  but  it  was  regarded  as 
remarkably  clever  when  Malmesbury  wrote  ; and  on  such 
points  it  certainly  is  not  for  us  to  be  too  severe. 

We  may  here  mention  an  instance  of  Wulfstan’s  good  temper. 
When  he  was  on  his  visitations  he  made  a point  of  attending 
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daily  service  in  the  nearest  church.  Once,  on  his  way  to 
London,  he  announced  his  intention  of  visiting  a church  at 
some  distance.  His  suite  remonstrated,  for  it  was  Christmas 
tide  and  remarkably  cold.  The  way  was  miry,  there  wTas  no 
pathway,  a sleety  drizzle  wras  falling.  A man  named  Frewren 
undertook  the  office  of  guide,  and  thought  it  a good  joke  to 
lead  the  bishop,  under  a semblance  of  care  and  reverence, 
where  the  swamp  was  deepest  and  the  road  rough.  The 
bishop  sank  up  to  his  knees  and  lost  his  shoe.  It  was  hoped 
that  he  would  discontinue  his  journey.  But  no, — he  was  not 
the  man  to  give  in.  It  was  late  in  the  day  before  he  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings.  He  wras  wearied  and  cold.  But  he 
would  not  give  a triumph  toFrewen  by  uttering  a complaint. 
He  treated  the  whole  matter  as  an  amusing  adventure.  But 
he  paid  his  tormentors  in  their  own  coin  : he  directed  them 
to  search  for  his  lost  shoe.  This  was  only  reasonable,  but, 
in  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  roads,  it  wras  neither  an 
easy  nor  a pleasant  duty  which  they  were  then  compelled  to 
perform. 

A good  man,  as  wre  have  before  remarked,  is  sure  to  be 
censured  ; the  devil  will  take  care  of  that ; and  so  now  it 
was  said,  that  Wulfstan  lowered  the  dignity  of  his  office  by 
his  affability.  He  was  ready  with  his  answrer — “ He  that 
is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.  I am  your 
bishop  and  master  ; therefore  I ought,  in  another  sense,  to  be 
the  servant  of  all,  according  to  our  Lord’s  precept.” 

A practical  answer  wras  indeed  returned  to  these  objectors 
when  the  fault-finders  saw  the  first  men  of  the  country 
seeking  the  society  of  Wulfstan  ; not  only  asking  his  advice 
in  what  related  to  the  well-being  of  their  own  souls,  but 
consulting  him  also  in  what  pertained  to  political  interests. 
On  one  occasion,  the  illustrious  Harold  turned  out  of  his 
road  and  travelled  thirty  miles  in  order  that  he  might  hold 
conversation  with  the  bishop,  and,  at  a later  period  of  his  life, 
as  he  was  proceeding  northward  to  rectify  the  consequences 
of  Tostifs  mis-management,  he  had  a long  interview  with 
Wulfstan,  when  both  the  earl  and  the  bishop,  as  we  are  told, 
took  a gloomy  view  of  public  affairs,  under  the  impression 
that  the  degeneracy  of  the  Saxon  race  would  bring  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

Notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty  terminated  in  a 
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solemn  act  of  religion, — the  consecration  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  to  which  Edward  the  Confessor  summoned  his  nobles 
and  people  at  the  feast  of  Christmas,  1065.  Wulfstan,  with 
all  the  prelates  and  great  men  of  the  realm,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons ; but  on  Christmas  eve  the  king  was  suddenly  seized 
with  fever,  and  with  difficulty  took  part  in  the  solemnity, 
lie  rallied,  however,  from  this  dangerous  illness,  which 
brought  him  to  the  point  of  death.  The  time  was  one  of 
great  anxiety  to  Wulfstan  and  other  patriots.  Edward  died 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1066.  Events  succeeded  to  each  other 
with  that  rapidity  which  seems  to  accomplish  a revolution 
before  half  the  world  is  awrare  of  its  commencement.  In  one 
year  occurred  the  death  of  the  king,  the  coronation  of  Harold, 
and  the  apparent  brief  triumph  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  party, 
— the  intrigues  and  landing  of  Tosti, — the  battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty 
at  Hastings,  or,  as  “ a minute  philosopher  ” would  have  us 
say,  the  battle  of  Senlac. 

After  the  battle,  we  find  Wulfstan  attending  the  Wite- 
nagemot,  which  assembled  in  London  to  concert  measures  to 
be  adopted  under  the  emergency.  He  acquiesced  in  all  the 
proceedings.  He  was  aware,  as  all  were,  of  the  ambition 
and  incapacit}r  of  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and,  to  put 
an  end  to  their  intrigues,  he  concurred  in  the  suggestion, 
that  the  young  Atheling,  Edgar,  should  be  anointed  as  the 
representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  rally  round 
the  child,  and  that  a regency  might  be  formed.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  these  hopes  were  fallacious.  No  de- 
pendence could  be  placed  on  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar. 
The  Anglo-Saxons,  without  a leader,  were  also  without  an 
army  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  general  and  the  most 
unscrupulous  statesman  of  the  age  was  with  a victorious 
army  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  intimidated  Londoners, 
exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Normanizers,  who  were 
numerous,  were  inclined  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Con- 
queror, and  to  succumb. 

The  Conqueror  was  himself  allied  to  the  Saxon  Royal 
Family  ; and,  as  Canute  had  happily  united  both  Danes  and 
Saxons  under  his  paternal  government,  it  might  be  reason- 
ably hoped  that  William  would  follow  his  noble  example. 

Wulfstan,  therefore,  again  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the 
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Witenagemot,  when,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  it  was 
determined  to  offer  the  crown  to  him,  who,  if  it  had  not 
been  offered,  would  have  seized  it.  Wulfstan  formed  part 
of  the  commission,  which  consisted  of  the  young  Atheling 
himself,  the  two  archbishops,  the  most  eminent  among  the 
Thanes,  together  with  the  leading  citizens  of  London,  when 
they  waited  upon  William  at  Berkhampstead,  and  tendered 
to  him  their  allegiance.  He  afterwards  assisted  at  William’s 
coronation. 

From  this  time  Wulfstan  remained  firm  in  his  loyalty  to 
the  Conqueror  and  his  family.  Like  another  Jeremiah,  he 
lamented  the  misfortunes  of  his  people,  but  he  counselled 
them  to  submit  to  the  powers  that  be,  since  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  by  God,  even  if  they  be  only  ordained  for 
the  punishment  of  evil-doers.  We  have  seen  how,  before 
the  Revolution  under  William,  Wulfstan,  in  conference  with 
Harold,  had  anticipated  a visitation  of  vengeance  upon  the 
country  on  account  of  the  increasing  immorality  of  the 
people  ; and,  after  the  Conquest,  he  continued  to  remind  his 
countrymen  that  the  Normans  were  the  rod  which  the 
Divine  arm  wielded  for  their  deserved  castigation.  If  the 
Anglo-Saxons  replied,  as  they  justly  might,  that  the  Normans 
were  worse  sinners  than  themselves,  he  warned  them  that  it 
was  their  business  to  judge  not  others,  but  themselves,  and 
he  remarked  that  the  rod,  when  done  with,  might  itself  be 
cast  into  the  fire  ; that  Satan  was  a creature  more  evil  than 
man,  yet,  for  the  punishment  of  man,  the  agency  of  Satan 
was  tolerated.4 

But  while  he  thus  preached  he  was  known  to  have  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  therefore  he 
was  trusted.  He  was  ever  ready  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  his  people,  but,  seeing  how  those  sufferings  were  multi- 
plied by  their  impotent  revolts,  he  would  never  sanction  a 
recourse  to  arms.  His  whole  object  seems  to  have  been,  while 
proud  of  his  own  Anglo-Saxon  birth,  to  create  a good  under- 
standing between  the  hostile  races,  and  to  bring  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  Normans  into  friendly  relations.  lie  was  in 
this  respect  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  his  conduct  stands 
in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  Stigand.  Both  were  good  and 


4 Kuygliton,  col.  2366. 
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patriotic  men.  Both  had  concurred  in  the  expediency  of 
yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  of  sending  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  government  of  the  Conqueror.  But, 
when  William  was  provoked  to  acts  of  tyranny,  and  ceased 
to  adhere  to  the  promises  which,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris,5  he  originally  made  of  observing  the  laws  of  King 
Edward,  Stigand  felt  himself  exonerated  from  his  promise  of 
allegiance,  and  joined  the  standard  of  revolt.  Wulfstan,  on 
the  contrary,  never  wavered  in  his  loyalty,  and  we  trace  a 
compact  between  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  the  Con- 
queror so  early  as  the  year  10G7.  William  wras  crowned  on 
Christmas-day,  1066,  and  in  1067  wTe  find  a grant  to 
Wulfstan  and  his  church  of  two  hides  of  land  at  Cullacliffe, 
on  the  condition  that  he  and  his  clergy  continue  faithfully 
“ to  intercede  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conqueror’s  soul,  and  o.f 
those  who  assisted  him  'when  he  obtained  the  lordship  of  the 
land.”6 

Wulfstan  thought  it  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 

o o 

country  to  support  the  government  de  facto , that  he  formed 
a league  with  seven  Anglo-Saxon  abbots,  who,  with  the 
consent  of  their  brethren,  appointed  Wulfstan  as  their  leader, 
and  bound  themselves  to  yield  obedience  with  heart  and 
hand  “ to  their  worldly  Lord  William  and  the  Lady 
Matilda.”7 

This  desire  to  obliterate  party  feeling  is  observable  even 
in  little  things.  The  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  were  accustomed 
to  let  their  hair  and  their  beards  grow,  and  to  destroy  the 
party  distinction,  orders  were  issued,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris,  that  they  should  shave  their  beards  and  cut  their 
hair  after  the  Norman  fashion.”8  Now  Wulfstan  possessed 
an  unquicularium,  a small  knife  to  pare  his  nails,  we  are 
told,  and  to  scrape  the  dust  off  his  books ; and  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  when  lie  chanced  to  meet  one  of  his 
countrymen  who  refused  to  obey,  and  appeared  in  flowing- 
curls  and  a long  beard,  he  wrould  pull  out  his  knife,  and 
inflict  summary  punishment  on  the  offender. 

Although  in  the  miserable  year  1069  the  Cathedral  of 

5 Matt.  Paris.  1001.  The  story  lie  7 Hickes’  Thesaurus,  ii.  Dissert.  Epist. 
tells  of  William’s  making  an  oath  to  this  pp.  19,  20.  The  date  of  this  transaction 
effect  upon  the  relics  of  St.  Alban  is  is  uncertain. 

improbable,  but  it  was  possibly  founded  8 Matt.  Paris,  Vitae  Abbatuin  S. 
upon  facts.  Albani. 

6 Heining.  Chart  413,  414. 
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Worcester  shared  the  fate  of  other  religions  houses,  yet  this 
did  not  exasperate  Wulfstan  to  deviate  from  the  line  of 
policy  he  had  marked  out  for  himself ; for  we  find  him 
present  at  the  council  which  was  convened  by  William  in 
1070  for  the  deposition  of  Stigand.  Wulfstan  acquiesced 
in  the  proceedings  of  that  synod,  over  which  presided  his 
friend  Hermenfrid,  Bishop  of  Sion,  and  he  did  not  utter  a 
word  in  favor  of  the  persecuted  primate.  His  silence  must 
be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
entirely  opposed  to  the  political  views  of  Stigand.  It  was 
not  from  want  of  courage,  for  Wulfstan  presented  himself 
before  the  synod  prepared  to  defend  his  own  and  to  make 
good  his  cause,  when  justice  required  it,  against  the  king 
himself.  He  demanded  restoration  of  “ certain  appurte- 
nances to  the  see  of  Worcester,”  which  Aldred  had  retained 
when  he  was  translated  to  York,  and  which  had  now  passed 
into  the  king’s  hands.  He  insisted  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  him,  not  only  by  those  who  presided  at  the  council, 
but  by  William  himself.  The  judgment  given  was  a fair 
one,  viz.,  that  as  the  see  of  York  was  vacant,  and  as  there 
was  no  one  to  defend  its  rights,  the  case  must  stand  over. 
The  see  of  York  being  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Archbishop  Thomas,  the  case  was  again  heard,  according  to 
Florence  of  Worcester,  who  speaks  enthusiastically  on  the 
subject,  at  a place  called  Pedreda,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  the  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and 
all  the  magnates  of  England.  Judgment  was  given  in  favor 
of  Wulfstan.  At  the  same  time  the  see  of  Worcester  was 
declared  to  be  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the 
vills  which  Aldred  had  retained  to  the  day  of  his  death 
were  restored.9 

I have  observed,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, that  there  existed  a good  understanding  between 
Wulfstan  and  the  successor  of  Stigand,  if  not  a cordial 
friendship.  This  assertion  takes  for  granted  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  improbable  legend,  so  often  repeated, 
representing  Lanfranc  as  determined  to  depose  Wulfstan, 
and  commanding  him  to  deliver  up  his  pastoral  staff : and 
Wulfstan,  after  delivering  a very  poetical  address  to  the 

9 There  are  some  conflicting  accounts  notice,  Concilium  Pedreda;,  Wilkins,  I. 
of  this  council,  with  which  we  are  not  324. 
here  concerned,  as  appears  from  a short 
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bones  of  King  Edward,  driving  his  staff  into  the  tombstone, 
where  in  the  hard  stone  it  was  immediately  embedded  ; and 
Lanfranc  then  making  an  apology,  requesting  Wulfstan  to 
take  back  his  staff;  and  Wulfstan  then  drawing  the  staff 
from  the  stone  in  which  it  had  been  embedded  as  easily  as 
if  the  hard  stone  had  been  clay  ; and  Archbishop  Lanfranc 
and  King  William  falling  down  on  their  knees  to  beg 
Wulfstan’s  pardon.  The  legend  concludes  with  representing 
the  two  bishops  giving  each  to  each  a blessing  and  a kiss, 
and  then  walking  away  from  the  council  hand-in-hand  in 
the  most  loving  manner.  The  legend  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Ailred  of  Rievaulx,  who  did  not  live  till  the  next  century; 
and,  speaking  of  whose  superstitious  weakness,  Mr.  Wright 
says,  that  he  generally  prefers  improbable  legends  to  sober 
truth.1 

Discarding  the  legend,  however,  it  still  remains  a question 
with  some  writers  whether  Lanfranc  did  or  did  not  desire  to 
effect  the  deposition  of  Wulfstan  ; and  certainly  William  of 
Malmesbury  states,  “Sub  seniore  Willielmo  inclamatum  est 
Wulfstano  a Lanfranco  de  litcrarum  inscitia.” 

We  know  that  Lanfranc,  when  lie  first  arrived  in  England, 
was  prejudiced  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  and  clergy, 
and  he  may  therefore  at  one  time  have  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  Wulfstan,  who  certainly  was  not  present  at  Lanfranc’s 
consecration  ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  two  prelates  soon 
came  to  a good  understanding,  and  co-operated  in  all  that 
related  to  the  affairs  both  of  Church  and  State.  The  con- 
fidence of  the  Archbishop  in  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  of  his  asking  him  to  hold  a visitation  of 
the  diocese  of  Chester,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  inaccessible 
to  the  Normans.  The  idea  of  sending  an  Anglo-Saxon 
prelate  into  the  midst  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  population  would 
not  have  been  entertained,  unless  the  fullest  confidence  had 
been  placed  in  the  loyalty  and  discretion  of  Wulfstan. 

On  another  occasion,  when  application  was  made  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  primate  for  the  loan  of 
two  of  his  suffragans  to  assist  at  a consecration,  one  of 
the  prelates  selected  by  Lanfranc  was  Wulfstan,  Bishop  of 
W orcester. 

The  two  illustrious  prelates,  Lanfranc  and  Wulfstan,  are 
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found  acting  together  in  their  successful  endeavours  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade.  For  this  trade  Bristol  had  long  been 
infamous  ; the  traffic  being  chiefly  carried  on  with  Ireland. 
Hither  degraded  parents  would  send  their  children,  and  the 
seducer  the  mistress  of  whom  he  was  wearied,  for  sale  and 
exportation  ; and  the  miseries  consequent  upon  the  accursed 
traffic  ensued.  Wulfstan  himself  attacked  the  stronghold  of 
the  enemy  : he  would  go  to  Bristol  and  remain  there  for 
two  or  three  months,  remonstrating  with  the  slave  merchants 
and  preaching  on  each  Lord’s  day.  But,  though  preaching 
and  remonstrating  would  do  something,  he  was  aware  that 
he  could  not  succeed  without  obtaining  external  aid ; he 
therefore  applied  to  Lanfranc  to  make  interest  with  the 
king,  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  might  give  effect  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  preacher.  The  slave  trade  was,  in  some 
manner,  profitable  to  the  king,  who  was,  on  that  account, 
unwilling  to  interfere  ; but  he  was  at  length  persuaded  by 
Lanfranc  ; and  such  was  the  success  of  the  movement,  that 
not  in  Bristol  only,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  slave 
trade  was  put  down.2 

On  the  death  of  William,  Wulfstan  co-operated  with  the 
archbishop  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  Conqueror 
with  reference  to  the  succession  to  the  English  crown.  He 
assisted  at  the  coronation  of  William  Rufus,  and  soon  after 
appeared  in  arms  in  defence  of  the  Government. 

Wulfstan  did  indeed  appear  more  than  once  as  a warrior, 
and  in  that  character  he  had  rendered  essential  service  to 
the  Conqueror.  In  the  rebellion  headed  by  Roger,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  in  1074,  Florence  of  Worcester  informs  us  that 
“ Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  with  a strong  body  of 
troops,  and  Ethelwy,  Abbot  of  Evesham,  with  his  vassals, 
supported  by  Urso,  sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  and  Walter 
de  Lacy,  with  their  own  followers,  and  a general  muster  of 
the  people,  marched  against  the  Earl  of  Hereford  to  prevent 
his  fording  the  Severn.”  To  Wulfstan’s  influence  we  may 
attribute  the  fact  that  in  this  campaign  the  English  were 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Normans. 

In  1088,  Wulfstan  must  have  been  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age  ; but  the  stout  old  man  stood  forth  as  the 
champion  of  William  Rufus,  when  Roger  de  Montgomery 
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had  taken  up  arms  in  favour  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy. 
He  did  not  himself  go  into  the  battle,  but  he  sent  forth  his 
retainers,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  exertions  that  the 
citv  of  Worcester  was  saved  from  destruction,  and  that  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed.  Some  details  are  given  both  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  by  Florence  of  Worcester. 

During  all  this  time  Wulfstan  had  been  engaged  in 
husbanding  his  own  resources  and  those  of  the  church  of 
Worcester  for  the  great  work  which,  from  the  days  of  Har- 
dicanute,  he  had  at  heart — the  rebuilding  of  his  cathedral. 
In  1084  the  work  commenced.  Preparatory  to  laying  the 
foundations,  the  work  of  Oswald  was  to  be  removed.  Wulf- 
stan witnessed  the  demolition,  and  while  all  were  rejoicing 
around  him,  he  was  heard  by  one  of  the  chapter  standing 
near  him  to  heave  a deep  sigh  : “Surely,”  said  the  monk, 
“ instead  of  regretting  the  past,  you  ought  rather  to  rejoice 
at  what  is  taking  place,  and  that  such  things  are  done  for 
the  Church  in  your  time,  that  buildings  are  now  erected 
in  a style  of  beauty  and  splendour  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fathers.” “Nay,”  replied  Wulfstan,  “we  are  destroying 
the  work  of  holy  men,  and  think  in  our  pride  to  improve 
upon  it.  In  times  past  they  were  indeed  unskilled  to 
erect  magnificent  piles  ; but  under  whatever  roof  they 
might  be  assembled  they  knew  how  to  offer  themselves 
a willing  sacrifice  to  God,  and  to  draw  their  flocks  after 
them.  A miserable  change  it  will  be,  if,  instead  of  edify- 
ing souls,  we  be  content  with  merely  piling  one  stone  upon 
another.” 

The  speech  is  characteristic.  The  heart  of  Wulfstan  was 
with  his  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  whose  virtues  he  admired 
and  revered  ; but,  when  called  upon  to  act,  he  thought  only 
of  what  was  practical,  and  availed  himself  of  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  existing  generation.  The  poetry  of  his 
character  endeared  him  to  the  Saxons,  the  Normans  had 
entire  confidence  in  his  uprightness,  and  his  practical  com- 
mon sense  made  him  a counsellor  to  whose  judgment  all 
parties  deferred.  He  wept  over  the  wreck  of  Oswald’s 
cathedra]  — he  laid  the  foundations  of  that  upon  which  we 
still  gaze  with  admiration.  The  cathedral  was  completed  in 
1088,  in  which  year  it  was  solemnly  consecrated. 

Like  a wise  man,  Wulfstan  provided  for  the  endowment  as 
well  as  the  erection  of  his  church.  He  endowed  the  church 
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of  Worcester  by  a grant  of  fifteen  hides  of  land  in  Alves- 
ton, — land  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  see,  bnt 
which  had  been  seized  by  some  powerful  persons  in  the  late 
disturbed  times,  from  whom  he  repurchased  it.3 

Archdeacon  Churton  observes  that  there  is  a sermon  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Early  English  language  which  is  thought 
to  be  Wulfstan’s.4  To  his  pen  we  may  certainly  attribute 
the  brief  account  which  we  possess  of  the  proceedings  of 
a synod  which  he  held  in  1092.  Its  title  is  “The  Prive- 
legium,”  that  is,  the  enactment,  or  resolution,  or  determination, 
— “of  St.  Wulfstan  concerning  the  church  of  St.  Helen;”  it 
is  printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra.  It  commences  thus  : — “ I, 
Wulfstan,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  de- 
termined to  hold  a synod  in  the  minster  of  St.  Mary’s,  in 
the  crypt  of  the  church,  which  I built  from  the  foundations, 
and  by  the  mercy  of  God  afterwards  consecrated.  This 
synod  was  held  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1092,  the  xvtli 
indiction.  There  were  assembled  all  the  wisest  men  invited 
from  the  three  shires  in  our  diocese,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
and  Warwick,  because  that  I,  being  full  of  days,  sensible  of 
my  bodily  weakness,  and  perceiving  the  end  of  my  life 
approaching,  was  desirous  of  disposing  canonically  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  committed  to  our  charge,  and  by  their  wise 
concert,  of  correcting  and  amending  whatever  required 
amendment.” 

The  principal  thing  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
synod  was  a question  between  two  presbyters,  Alfnoth,  the 
presbyter  of  St.  Helen’s,  and  Alam,  presbyter  of  St.  Alban’s, 
concerning  their  parishes  and  the  customs  of  their  churches. 
The  debate  lasted  a considerable  time,  and  was  complicated 
by  a claim  to  St.  Helen’s  church  put  in  by  the  prior  and 
chapter. 

The  whole  subject  was  thoroughly  investigated,  and  at 
length  completely  settled.  The  document  concludes  thus  : 
“ I,  Wulfstan,  approving  the  testimony  now  adduced  as  true, 
have  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  of  the  Presbyters  and 
have  corroborated  the  same  with  the  testimony  of  this  Holy 
Synod,  and  our  hand  and  seal ; cautiously  providing  that  no 
dissension  nor  scandal  shall  hereafter  arise  out  of  these 
matters,  in  this  holy  mother  Church,  between  the  monks  or 

3 Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p. 
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anv  other  persons  whatsoever.  To  those  who  observe  these 
decrees,  may  eternal  life  be  granted  in  the  heavens.  May 
he  who  breaks  them  or  changes  them  for  the  worse  be 
damned  with  the  devil  and  his  angels  in  perpetual  torment. 
Amen.” 

The  learned  author  of  The  Regular  Dissection  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  attributes  to  Wulfstan  all  the  entries 
between  the  years  1034  and  1079.  He,  first  of  all,  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  manuscript  was  executed  at  Wor- 
cester; and  then  quotes  certain  passages  which  undoubtedly 
express  the  principles  upon  which  Wulfstan  uniformly  and 
consistently  acted. 

The  following  remarkable  description  of  William  the 
Conqueror  could  hardly  have  been  written  by  any  one  else, 
for  we  know  of  no  other  person  who  was  in  the  position 
which  the  writer  assumes  for  himself. 

“If  there  be  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  what  sort  of 
man  he  was,  or  what  honor  he  had,  or  of  how  many  lands 
he  was  lord,  we  write  concerning  him  just  what  we  found 
him,  we,  who  have  seen  him,  we  who  at  one  time  lived  in 
his  court.  The  King  William  of  whom  we  speak  was  a very 
wise  man,  and  a very  powerful ; more  honorable  and  far 
stronger  than  any  of  his  ancestors.  To  those  good  men 
who  loved  God  he  was  gentle  ; but  beyond  all  measure  stern 
to  those  men  who  opposed  his  own  will.  On  that  same  site 
where  God  permitted  him  that  he  should  win  England,  he 
erected  a great  minster,  and  placed  therein  monks,  and  well 
he  endowed  it.  In  his  day  was  the  great  minster  built  at 
Canterbury,  and  also  many  others  over  all  England.  Also 
was  this  land  exceedingly  well  filled  with  religious,  who 
guided  their  lives  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 
And  such  was  the  condition  of  Christendom  in  his  day,  that 
each  man  followed  what  belonged  to  his  order,  just  as  he 
himself  pleased.  lie  was  also  very  dignified  ; each  year  he 
wore  his  crown  thrice,  as  often  as  he  was  in  England  ; on 
Easter  he  wore  it  at  Winchester,  on  Whitsuntide  at  West- 
minster, on  Christmas  at  Gloucester.  And  at  these  times 
there  were  with  him  all  the  powerful  men  from  over  all 
England,  archbishops  and  diocesan  bishops,  abbots  and  earls, 
thanes  and  knights.  So  very  severe  a man  was  he,  and  so 
quickly  provoked,  that  no  one  dared  to  do  anything  against 
his  will.  He  had  in  his  bonds  earls  who  had  acted  against 
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liis  pleasure.  Bishops  he  deposed  from  their  bishoprics, 
and  abbots  from  their  abbacies,  and  thanes  he  put  in  prison  ; 
and  at  last  he  did  not  spare  his  own  brother,  who  was  called 
Odo.  He  was  a very  powerful  bishop  in  Normandy  ; his 
see  was  at  Bayeux,  and  he  was  the  foremost  of  all  men  to 
augment  the  power  of  the  king.  He  had  an  earldom  in 
England,  and  when  the  king  was  in  Normandy,  then  was 
he  the  most  powerful  man  in  this  land,  and  him  William 
imprisoned. 

“ Among  other  matters  this  must  by  no  means  be  for- 
gotten, the  good  peace  that  he  made  in  this  land  ; so  that  a 
man  of  property  might  go  by  himself  alone  over  his  realm 
unhurt,  having  his  bosom  full  of  gold.  No  man  dared  to 
slay  another,  how  great  soever  the  evil  which  he  had  done 
to  the  other.  He  reigned  over  England,  and  so  entirely  did 
he  understand  it  by  his  cunning  policy,  that  there  was  not 
a hide  of  land  within  England  that  he  knew  not  who  owned 
it,  or  how  much  it  was  worth,  and  afterwards  he  put  it 
down  in  his  writing.  The  land  of  the  Britons  was  in  his 
power,  and  thereon  he  built  castles,  and  entirely  governed 
that  nation.  So  also  he  subjugated  Scotland  by  his  great 
strength.  The  land  of  Normandy  was  his  naturally,  and 
he  ruled  over  the  earldom  called  Mans  ; and  if  he  might 
have  lived  two  years  longer,  he  would  have  won  Ireland  by 
his  valour  and  without  any  weapons.  Truly  in  his  time 
men  had  much  labour  and  very  many  sorrows.  He  caused 
castles  to  be  built,  and  the  poor  men  to  be  made  to  labour 
heavily.  The  king  was  so  exceedingly  stern,  and  took  from 
his  subjects  many  a mark  of  gold,  and  more  hundred  pounds 
of  silver,  that  he  took  by  right  and  with  great  unright  of  his 
j:>eople,  for  little  need.  He  was  fallen  into  covetousness,  and 
lie  loved  greediness  above  all.  He  instituted  a great  pro- 
tection for  deer,  and  he  established  laws  therewith,  that 
whosoever  slew  hart  or  hind  that  he  should  be  blinded.  He 
forbid  the  harts  and  the  boars  also  to  be  slain,  so  much  he 
loved  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  were  their  father.  Also  he  com- 
manded respecting  the  hares  that  they  must  free  fare  ; his 
rich  men  lamented  it,  and  the  miserable  people  murmured 
at  it.  But  so  firm  was  he  that  he  cared  nothing  for  the  ill 
will  of  the  whole  of  them,  yet  must  they  entirely  follow  the 
king’s  pleasure,  if  they  wished  to  live  or  possess  their  land 
— land,  or  property,  or  have  good  quiet.  Alas ! that  any 
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man  should  be  proud,  and  thus  exalt  himself,  and  boast 
above  all  men.  May  the  Almighty  God  show  mercy  to  his 
soul,  and  grant  him  forgiveness  of  his  sins. 

“ These  things  have  we  written  concerning  him,  as  well 
the  good  as  the  evil,  that  what  is  good  men  may  accept 
according  to  their  goodness,  and  entirely  forsake  that  which 
is  evil,  and  walk  in  the  way  which  leadeth  us  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.” 

In  the  Lent  of  1094,  Wulfstan,  then  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  decay,  lfis  charities 
increased  as  his  ability  to  discharge  the  other  duties  of  his 
high  office  diminished.  At  Whitsuntide  he  became  seriously 
ill.  Ilis  only  sister  died  about  this  time,  and,  feeling 
that  his  own  hour  was  approaching,  he  summoned  the 
friend  whom  I have  already  mentioned,  Robert,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  who  administered  to  him  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion. He  lingered  through  the  summer,  still  suffering 
from  a low  fever,  till  the  year  1095.  The  new  year  found 
him  confined  to  his  bed,  and  on  the  19th  of  January  he 
passed  from  the  church  militant  here  on  earth  to  the  church 
triumphant. 

I am  not  aware  of  there  being  in  existence  any  modern 
account  of  Wulfstan,  and  I think,  therefore,  you  will  not 
regard  this  hour  as  misspent  which  has  opened  to  us  a 
page  of  ancient  history,  and  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a 
great  and  good  man.  He  indeed  was  no  ordinary  person 
who,  having  conversed  with  Canute,  had  to  officiate  at  the 
coronation  of  William  Rufus  ; who,  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  noble  Harold,  fought,  nevertheless,  in  the 
service  of  the  Norman  ; who  never  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  his  Anglo-Saxon  brethren,  and  yet  was  regarded  by  the 
Conqueror  as  a friend ; who  3rielded  to  the  pressure  of  hard 
times,  and  yet  was  never  accounted  a time-server ; who,  a 
wise  and  cautious  man  of  the  world,  still  preserved  a sim- 
plicity of  character,  respected  equally  by  the  profane  and 
the  godly  ; who,  with  a heart  replete  with  poetic  sentiment, 
was,  nevertheless,  a thoroughly  practical  man ; who,  the 
representative  of  a vanquished  race,  was  caressed  by  their 
victors  ; a man  to  whose  influence  and  example  we  may 
attribute  the  temper,  if  not  the  policy,  which  gradually 
induced  his  countrymen  to  tolerate  their  conquerors,  until 
the  Normans,  like  the  Britons  and  the  Danes,  were  absorbed 
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into  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ; and  out  of  the  four  commingled 
peoples  has  come  forth  the  great  English  nation,  with  our 
noble  language  and  our  glorious  constitution ; with  our  spirit 
of  liberty  united  with  our  love  of  order  ; with  our  zeal  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God. 
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Considerable  delay  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of 
the  present  Part,  arising  from  accidental  causes  which  it 
is  hoped  are  not  likely  to  occur  again. 

Cambridgeshire  was  intended  and  announced  to  have 
been  the  next  county  in  the  order  of  publication,  and  the 
Editor  relied  on  the  assistance  which  had  been  kindly 
promised  him  by  the  Cambridge  Architectural  Society. 
In  this  lie  has  been  only  so  far  disappointed,  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  complete  it  so  soon  as  they  ex- 
pected. In  the  mean  time  the  county  of  Huntingdon, 
which  was  to  have  followed  next,  has  been  completed, 
and  as  both  belong  to  the  same  diocese,  and  therefore 
to  the  same  volume  of  the  work,  it  is  of  little  impor- 
tance which  is  published  first.  Cambridgeshire  is  now 
very  nearly  completed  and  will  follow  speedily. 

The  county  of  Huntingdon  has  been  entirely  surveyed 
for  this  work  by  Mr.  Caveler,  and  when  no  initials  are 
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appended  to  the  notes  they  are  understood  to  be  his. 
The  notes  have  been  compared  throughout  with  those 
of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Boissier,  taken  some  years  since,  and 
very  obligingly  lent  to  the  Editor  in  manuscript.  The 
few  notes  which  Mr.  Rickman  has  left  upon  this  county 
have  been  incorporated. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER. 

Ihe  Index  of  Styles  to  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,  aud  Buckinghamshire, 
are  to  be  bound  up  with  the  respective  counties. 
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Considering  its  small  dimensions,  Huntingdonshire  con- 
tains a large  number  of  interesting  churches,  which  from 
their  great  merit,  entitle  the  county  to  a very  good  posi- 
tion in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  Topography  of 
England.  Some  of  these  churches  arc  of  great  importance, 
both  as  to  size  and  beauty,  and  in  consideration  of  their 
excellent  details  are  deserving  of  attentive  and  careful 
examination.  The  greater  portion  of  them  are  well  cared 
for,  and  many  have  undergone  judicious  and  faithful  re- 
storation (the  church  at  St.  Neots  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  instance  of  this) ; on  the  other  hand,  some  very 
important  and  beautiful  edifices  arc  left  in  a miserable 
condition,  in  fact,  portions  of  them  are  in  ruins ; this  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  many  of  the  churches  so  neglected 
have  details  that  arc  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Bury  and 
Bluntisham  are  those  which  appear  to  have  suffered  most ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  some  amendment  in 
this  respect  before  it  is  too  late  ; in  the  case  of  the  church 
at  Bury,  a very  careful  examination  might  still  result  in 
the  restoration  of  the  ruined  [tortious,  which,  if  permitted 
to  remain  in  their  present  state,  will  soon  be  perfectly  un- 
intelligible. 

Good  building  stone  can  be  obtained  in  various  parts 
of  this  county,  and  probably  for  this  reason  the  external 
appearance  of  the  churches  is  much  more  imposing  than  in 
some  others  where  stone  is  not  so  readily  procured.  Many 
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of  the  churches  have  delicate  and  elaborate  details  on  the 
exterior ; principally  in  doorways,  windows,  and  ornamental 
panelling. 

There  is  no  church  in  the  county  entirely  Norman,  but 
a great  number  have  portions  of  that  style,  some  of  which 
are  very  excellent ; perhaps  the  best  is  the  chancel  at 
Ramsey,  which  both  externally  and  internally  is  a valu- 
able specimen  : the  other  churches  with  good  work  are 
Upwood,  Fletton,  Covington,  Great  Paxton,  Water  Newton, 
Allwalton,  and  Bury.  There  are  good  doorways  at  Tose- 
land,  Woodhurst  and  Southoe. 

There  is  no  lack  of  Early  English  work  in  the  county,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  churches  having  more  or  less  of  it ; 
the  chancels  at  Alconbury,  Woolley,  Leighton  Bromswould, 
Holywell,  WTytton,  Houghton,  Somersham,  Molesworth,  and 
Great  Gidding,  are  specimens  of  great  beauty  ; the  towers 
at  Buckworth,  Bury  and  Warboys,  ore  equally  good.  The 
work  at  Alconbury  and  Somersham  is  well  deserving  of 
notice ; externally  there  is  but  little  of  importance,  but  the 
internal  details  are  of  great  value  and  rarity ; the  tower  at 
Buckworth  has  some  features  seldom  to  be  met  with.  The 
doorways  of  this  style  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
very  fine ; those  at  Ramsey,  Win  wick  and  Allwalton,  are 
transition  from  Norman,  but  there  are  others  entirely  of 
this  style,  at  Great  Gidding,  Chesterton,  Water  Newton, 
Leighton  Bromswould,  Somersham,  St.  Mary  Huntingdon, 
and  Catworth. 

A good  account  can  also  be  given  of  the  Decorated 
work ; the  best  church  is  Swineshead,  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  has  some  very  interesting  portions ; the  chancels 
at  Een  Stanton,  Bluntisham,  Yaxley  and  Broughton,  are 
also  very  excellent ; the  former  has  an  east  window  not 
often  equalled.  Wood  Walton,  Glatton,  Standground,  Orton 
Longueville,  Great  Staughton  and  Kimbolton,  have  all  large 
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portions  of  work  in  this  style,  and  besides  these,  there  are 
other  churches  with  good  doorways  and  windows. 

There  arc  some  very  fine  Perpendicular  churches,  by  far 
the  best  of  which  is  at  St.Neots  ; this  church  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  finest  in  the  county,  a reputation  by  no 
means  undeserved.  Buckdcn,  Connington,  Hilton, Brampton, 
Wistow,  St.  Ives,  and  Great  Gransden,  are  very  excellent ; 
and  there  are  others  which  have  some  portions  well  deserv- 
ing of  attention ; particularly  the  tower  of  St.  Mary,  Hun- 
tingdon, and  the  west  doorway  of  Keystone. 

The  mixed  churches  are,  as  is  usually  the  case,  very 
numerous,  containing  a great  mass  of  valuable  detail. 
Among  the  best,  are  Glatton,  Keystone,  Elton,  Ellington, 
Spaldwick,  Covington,  Little  Stukeley  and  Soutlioe. 

Spires  form  a very  important  feature  in  the  county,  par- 
ticularly those  towards  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire, 
where  there  are  some  of  very  excellent  design ; they  are 
generally  of  the  broach  kind  ; the  best  are  at  Keystone, 
Bythorne,  Brington,  Old  ’Weston  and  Warboys  : the  spires 
at  Houghton  and  Graffham  rise  from  octagonal  lanterns, 
and  there  are  some  few  springing  from  a battlcmented 
tower ; the  finest  of  the  latter  kind  is  Yaxley,  which  is  the 
only  crocketed  spire  in  the  county,  it  is  also  distinguished 
by  rich  flying  buttresses. 

There  are  fine  towers  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
among  the  earliest  and  best  are  Bury  and  Somcrsham ; 
there  are  no  very  important  Decorated  towers ; Wood 
Walton,  Orton  Longueville,  and  Holywell,  are  good  plain 
specimens  : the  Perpendicular  are  very  excellent ; the  best 
arc  St.  Neots,  St.  Ives,  St.  Mary  Huntingdon,  Great 
Gransden,  Great  Staughton,  Elilton  and  Buckden. 

Bell-cots  are  very  rare,  the  best  are  Holme  and  Little 
Raveley ; other  churches  have  had  them,  but  they  have 
been  suffered  to  go  to  decay. 
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There  are  but  few  good  vestries  remaining ; the  best  is 
at  Glatton,  which  has  a groined  ceiling  and  a plain  fire- 
place. 

In  many  instances,  the  sedilia  are  not  equal  to  the 
chancels  of  which  they  form  a part ; they  are  for  the  most 
part  quite  plain  ; the  earlier  specimens  are  at  Keystone, 
Somersham  and  Morborne ; those  at  Standground,  Orton 
Longueville,  Fen  Stanton  and  Great  Paxton,  are  of  later 
date. 

Of  the  piscinas  a better  account  can  be  given:  many  of 
them  are  double,  and  with  a shelf ; the  most  curious  is 
at  Swineshead,  where  it  is  formed  in  an  angle  of  a win- 
dow ; those  at  Catworth,  Covington,  Somersham,  Houghton 
and  Kings  Ripton,  are  Early  English ; at  Great  Paxton, 
Spaldwick,  Swineshead,  Kimbolton,  Fen  Stanton,  Little 
Stukeley  and  Broughton,  they  are  Decorated ; that  at  Wis- 
tow  is  Perpendicular. 

There  are  a large  number  of  fonts  remaining,  although 
but  few  call  for  any  particular  notice ; they  are  for  the 
most  part  quite  plain,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being 
Norman  : the  best  in  that  style  are  at  Broughton  and  Bury, 
that  at  Upton  is  a curious  specimen  of  Transition  ; there 
is  a good  Early  English  font  at  Fletton,  and  another  at 
St.  Marv  Huntingdon  ; those  at  Haddenham  and  Glatton 
are  Perpendicular,  the  latter  very  fine ; the  font  at  Little 
Stukeley  is  Decorated. 

The  wood- work  in  this  county  is  very  excellent,  some  of 
the  wood  ceilings  will  bear  comparison  with  those  in  other 
counties  of  greater  pretensions.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  those  at  St.  Neots,  Buckden,  Alconbury,  Fen  Stan- 
ton and  Kimbolton,  the  whole  of  which  are  very  fine  speci- 
mens : there  is  a great  deal  of  good  screen-work  to  be  found, 
by  far  the  best  examples  are  St.  Neots  and  Kimbolton  ; 
good  pulpits  are  rare.  Stalls  and  open  seats  are  frequently 
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to  be  met  with,  particularly  the  latter ; they  are  generally 
plain  and  of  good  design,  but  call  for  no  particular  remark. 
There  are  very  good  doors  at  Swineshead,  Brampton,  St.  Ives 
and  Kimbolton  ; the  fine  lecterns  at  Bury  and  Ramsey  are 
well  known. 

The  remains  of  ancient  glass  are  few  and  unimportant, 
that  at  Diddington  is  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  note. 

Brasses  and  tombs  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  nearly  all 
the  former  having  been  removed ; there  is  a slab  with  a rich 
floriated  cross  in  the  church-yard  at  Warboys. 

The  most  important  specimen  of  Domestic  Architecture 
remaining  in  the  county,  is  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of 
Lincoln  at  Buckden ; it  is  not  often  that  so  perfect  and 
valuable  a specimen  can  be  met  with ; the  abbey  gateway 
at  Ramsey  is  also  deserving  of  particular  notice.  Hinchin- 
brook  near  Huntingdon,  is  a late  specimen,  having  been 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century ; and  there  is  another  house 
of  about  the  same  date  at  Leighton  Bromswold. 

W.  C. 
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Transition,  1175  to  1200. 
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- 41 
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Early  English,  1200  to  1275. 


Huntingdon,  S.  Mary,  chancel  and 
font  3 

Broughton,  south  doorway  - 7 

Bury,  chancel  and  tower  - - 8 

Houghton,  chancel  - - 10 

Wy ton,  chancel  and  nave-piers  - 11 
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- 

51 
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52 
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- 

53 
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- 

55 
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- 

58 

Woolley,  chancel  and  nave 

- 

59 
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- 

61 

Eynesbury,  nave-piers 

- 

62 

Ten  Stanton,  south  porch 

. 

63 
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- 

65 

Hemingford  Abbas,  nave-piers 

- 

67 

Offord  D’Arcy,  chancel  - 

- 

71 

Little  Paxton,  chancel,  and  piers 

to  nave 

- 

73 

Southoe,  chancel 

- 

75 

Yelling,  window  - 

- 

81 

Allwalton,  tower- 

- 

82 

Caldecott,  chancel 

- 

83 

Chesterton,  doorway  and  tower 

- 

84 

Fletton,  doorway  and  font 

- 

88 
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- 

91 

Haddon,  chancel,  porch  and  door 

way  - 

- 

92 

Morbon,  chancel- 

- 

93 

Sawtry,  All  Saints,  windows 

- 

97 

, St.  Andrew,  windows 

- 

98 

Stanground,  doorway  and  font 

- 

99 

Farcet,  doorway  - 

- 

100 

Stilton,  nave-piers 

- 

102 

Decorated,  1275  to  1375. 
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Holywell,  tower  - - - 12 

Little  Raveley,  window  - - 18 
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Pidley,  east  window 

- 24 
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- 26 
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- 29 

Alconbury,  aisle  windows 

- 31 

Brampton,  chancel 

- 33 

Brington,  nave  windows  - 

- 34 
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Bythome,  nave  and  south  porch  - 35 
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dows - - - .57 
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71 
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76 
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- 

77 
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- 

81 
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82 
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- 

84 
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87 
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- 

88 
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- 

90 

Orton  Longueville,  church 

- 

94 

Waterville,  windows 

- 

96 

Stanground,  chancel,  nave 
tower  - - - 

and 

99 

Water  Newton,  spire  and  font 

- 

103 

Wood  Walton,  church 

- 

105 

Yaxley,  chancel  - 

- 

106 

Perpendicular,  1375  to  1525. 


Huntingdon,  All  Saints,  church  - 1 

, St.  Mary,  tower  - 3 

Bluntisham,  church,  (save  chan- 
cel) 5 

Hartford,  part  of  tower  - 9 

Houghton,  tower  and  south  door- 
way - - - - 1 0 

‘Wyton,  south  doorway  - - 1 1 

Holywell,  west  doorway  - - 12 

St.  Ives,  church  - - - 14 

Woodhurst,  doorway  and  windows  16 

Ramsey,  lectern  - - - 17 

Ripton  Abbots,  tower  . - 19 

Kings,  tower  - - 21 

Somersham,  south  porch  and  win- 
dows - - - - 22 

Great  Stukeley,  tower  - - 25 

Little  ■, chancel,  aisles  and 

part  of  tower  - - - 26 

Wistow,  church  - - - 30 

Brampton,  nave  and  aisles  - 33 

Brington,  chancel,  tower  and  spire  34 


Bythome,  chancel  and  tower  - 35 

Old  Weston,  tower  and  spire  - 36 

Buckden,  church  - - 37 

Palace  - - - ib. 

Buckworth,  clerestory  and  aisles  - 38 

Catwortli,  tower,  pulpit  - - 39 

Easton,  chancel,  tower  and  aisles  - 43 

Ellington,  nave  and  tower  - 44 

Great  Gidding,  tower  and  spire  - 45 

Graffham,  tower  and  spire  - 48 

Hamerton,  font  - - - 49 

Keystone,  transept  and  tower  - 50 

Kimbolton,  wood  roofs  - - 51 
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Great  Gransden,  church  - - 66 

Hemingford  Abbas,  tower  - 67 

— — Grey,  tower  - - 68 
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St.  Neots,  church 

- 69 

Offord  Cluny,  tower 

- 70 

Southoe,  windows 

- 75 

Great  Staughton,  tower  - 

- 77 

Everton,  tower  and  porch 

- 79 

Yelling,  tower 

- 81 

Connington,  church 

- 85 

Elton,  tower 

- 87 

Glatton,  tower  and  font  - 

- 90 

Orton  Waterville,  tower  - 
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Stilton,  tower 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Foil  the  use  of  the  student  Mr.  Rickman’s  table  with  some  slight 
altcrai  ion  is  subjoined,  shewing  the  duration  of  the  styles  of  English 
architecture,  and  the  kings  reigning  in  each  period. 


Kings.  Date.  Style. 

William  1 1066 

William  II 1087  | Norman. 

Henry  1 1100  } [or  English 

Stephen  1135  I Romanesque.] 

Henry  II 1154  to  1189  J 


Remarks. 

r Prevailed  little  more  than 
124  years ; no  remains 

\ REALLY  KNOWN  to  be  RlOl'C 
I than  a few  years  older  than 
Uhe  Conquest. 


RicnARD  I.*  1189  ] Early 

John 1199  > English. 


Henry  III 1216  to  1272  ) [or  1st  Pointed.] 


Prevailed  about  100  years. 


Edward  I.b 1272/  Decorated 

Edward  II 1307  > English. 


Edward  III.c.  . 1 327  to  1 377  S [or  2nd  Pointed.] 


Continued  perhaps  10  or 
15  years  later  in  some  in- 
stances. Prevailed  about 
100  years. 


Richard  II 1377]  f Prevailed  about  169  years. 

Henry  IV 1399 

Henry  V 1413  Few,  if  any,  whole  build- 

Henry  VI.......”.”.....1122  Perpendicii-  in"s  executed  in  this  st-Vlc 

Edward  IV 1461  y lar  English.  { latcr  than  1Icnr-v  VIIL 

Edward  V 1483  [or  3rd  Pointed.]  This  style  used  in  addi- 

Rjchard  III 1483  tions  and  rebuilding,  but 

Henry  VII 1485  often  much  debased,  as  late 


Henry  VIII....  1509  to  1546  j [as  1630  or  1640. 


* The  reign  of  Richard  I.  was  the  chief 
period  of  the  Transition  from  the  Norman  to 
the  Early  English  style.  The  change  began 
perhaps  a little  earlier  in  a few  instances,  and 
continned  a little  later,  some  bnildings  of  the 
time  of  King  John  being  of  Transition  cha- 
racter. 

b The  Transition  from  the  Early  English  to 
the  Decorated  style  took  place  chiefly  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  The  Eleanor  crosses  belong 
rnthcr  to  the  latter  than  the  former  style. 

c In  the  latter  part  of  the  long  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  Transition  from  the  Deco- 
rated to  the  Perpendicular  style  began,  and 
was  almost  completed  by  the  time  of  the  acces- 


sion of  Richard  II.  Some  buildings  of  the 
Decorated  style  may  be  found  of  his  reign,  but 
the  works  of  William  of  Wykeham,  West- 
minster Hall,  and  many  other  buildings  of  this 
period,  are  of  very  decided  Perpendicular  cha- 
racter. Perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
authenticated  examples  of  this  Transition, 
shewing  a curious  mixture  of  the  two  styles, 
is  Edington  church  in  Wiltshire,  founded  by 
bishop  William  of  Edington  in  1352,  and  con- 
secrated in  1361.  The  same  bishop,  who  died 
in  1366,  commenced  the  alteration  of  Win- 
chester cathedral  into  the  Perpendicular  style, 
which  was  continued  by  William  of  Wykeham 
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Dennnii  of  f^untfngfoon. 


1.  Huntingdon,  All  Saints.  .-.Chancel,  nave,  with  clere- 
story, aisles,  and  south  porch,  lower  at  north-west  angle. 
A tolerable  specimen  of  a late  P.  church,  said  to  have  been 
rebuilt  in  1G20,  and  now  much  mutilated.  The  aisle 
windows  are  of  four  lights  with  good  tracery  in  the  heads 
and  panelling  at  the  base.  The  buttresses  on  the  south 
side  have  rich  niches  and  are  terminated  by  crocketed 
pinnacles.  The  chancel  appears  to  be  the  latest  part,  the 
windows  having  arches  very  much  depressed.  The  tower 
and.  some  other  portions  have  been  much  modernized,  and 
the  interior  is  nearly  filled  by  galleries.  Pont  modern. 

A south-east  view  of  this  church,  engraved  by  Woolnoth,  from  a drawing 
•by  Neale,  is  given  in  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  p.  353. 

2.  Huntingdon,  St.  John  Baptist.  United  to  All  Saints, 
no  church. 

Gar*  3.  Huntingdon,  St.  Mary.  A fine  church  consisting 
of  chancel,  nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch, 
tower  at  west  end.  The  chancel  and  some  of  the  piers 
to  the  nave  are  E.  E.,  the  principal  feature  being  a fine 
doorway  in  the  south  wall,  now  blocked  up,  but  which  has 
rich  capitals  of  foliage  to  the  shafts,  and  the  toothed  or- 
nament in  the  arch.  The  tower  is  a fine  specimen  of  P., 
the  buttresses  having  rich  niches,  panelling,  and  crock- 
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eted  pinnacles ; the  west  doorway  has  a good  niche  on 
either  side,  and  rich  spandrels  ; over  the  doorway  is  a good 
three-light  window ; there  is  a band  of  quatrefoils,  and  in 
the  upper  stage  good  double  two-light  windows,  the  whole 
finished  by  a good  flowered  cornice  and  battlement.  The 
font  is  E.  E.  with  a plain  octagonal  bowl,  but  the  pedestal 
has  a fine  cluster  of  circular  shafts. 

4.  Huntingdon,  St.  Benedict.  United  to  St.  Mary,  in 
1668. 

St.  Andrew,  St.  Peter , St.  Botolph,  St.  Martin , St.  Ed- 
mund. All  destroyed. 

St.  John’s  Hospital  was  founded  by  David,  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, temp.  Henry  II.,  a portion  of  it  is  now  the  Gram- 
mar school,  it  is  of  Norman  character,  g.r.b. 

Hinchinbrook  House  is  situated  about  half  a mile  west 
from  Huntingdon  ; it  is  a fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  the 
seat  of  the  Cromwell  family ; built  on  the  site  of  a Bene- 
dictine nunnery,  by  Sir  Henry  Cromwell  about  1560. 


Beanery  of  Ebcs. 

5.  Bluntisham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  apse,  nave 
with  aisles,  clerestory,  and  porches.  The  chancel  is  D., 
east  end  semi-octagonal,  with  three  windows  of  two  lights, 
buttresses,  and  gables,  a good  doorway  and  some  two- 
lights  on  the  south  side  have  been  stopped  up,  and  P. 
windows  introduced  in  various  parts.  The  other  por- 
tions of  the  church  are  very  good  P. : the  aisles  have 
three-light  windows  on  the  sides  and  at  the  ends.  The 
porches  are  very  lofty,  that  on  the  south  side  has  an- 
gular buttresses,  gurgoyles,  fine  hanging  tracery  to  the 
outer  arch,  and  a niche  above  the  archway.  The  inner 
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doorways  have  good  mouldings  with  slender  shafts  in  the 
hollows : the  clerestory  has  two-light  windows.  The 
tower  and  spire  are  at  the  west  end,  the  former  has  a good 
west  doorway  and  a three-light  window  above : the  upper 
stage  has  good  two-lights ; the  spire  springing  from  be- 
hind a battlement  has  three  tiers  of  spire  lights,  the  first 
and  third  on  the  cardinal  faces,  and  the  first  and  second 
of  two  lights  with  good  tracery  in  the  heads.  The  inte- 
rior has  good  piers  and  arches,  and  a timber  roof  spring- 
ing from  carved  stone  corbels.  Font  good  octagon  P. 
The  whole  of  the  exterior  of  this  church  is  in  a very  bad 
state. 

6.  Earith,  St.  James.  Destroyed. 

7.  Broughton,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch.  Tower  and  broach  spire 
at  west  end.  The  chancel  is  very  early  D.,  the  three  single- 
light windows  at  the  east  end  having  delicate  tracery  which 
has  been  carefully  restored  : the  side  walls  have  good  two- 
lights  : and  in  the  south  wall  is  a good  doorway.  The 
piscina  is  very  excellent,  it  is  double,  has  shafts  with 
moulded  capitals,  and  trefoils  in  the  head.  The  chancel 
is  raised  four  steps  above  the  nave,  and  only  a portion  of 
it  is  now  used,  the  east  end  with  its  windows  being 
hidden  by  some  unsightly  modern  fittings.  The  piers 
to  the  nave  are  D.  octagon  on  plan : the  label  mouldings 
to  the  arches  supported  on  carved  heads.  The  nave  has 
a good  wooden  roof  divided  into  compartments  by  moulded 
ribs  with  bosses  at  their  intersections,  and  the  principals 
supported  on  carved  stone  corbels.  The  seats  are  open 
and  plain : there  have  been  some  good  brasses,  and  in 
the  south  aisle  is  a small  D.  piscina.  The  south  doorway 
is  late  E.  E.  The  whole  of  the  windows  to  the  aisles  and 
clerestory  are  three-light  P.  The  tower  is  P.  with  a good 
three-light  window  in  the  west  side,  and  two-lights  in  the 
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upper  stage.  The  spire  lias  two  tiers  of  lights,  the  lowest 
of  two-lights  with  good  tracery.  There  is  a good  stair- 
case turret  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  cross  on 
the  chancel  gable.  The  font  is  N.,  the  bowl  square  with  a 
shallow  arcade. 

8.  Bury,  Holy  Cross.  The  eastern  portion  of  a large 
cross  church,  containing  many  valuable  remains.  Rickman. 
Chancel,  nave,  with  north  aisle,  and  south  porch ; tower 
at  west  end ; most  of  the  work  in  the  chancel  is  E.  E.  but 
of  no  great  interest : the  east  window  has  three  lights  with 
cinquefoiled  circles  in  the  head,  and  has  been  lately  re- 
stored; the  chancel-arch  is  good  N.  with  rich  capitals. 
The  piers  to  the  nave  are  transition  from  N.  to  E.  E., 
octagon  on  plan  with  flowered  capitals.  The  clerestory  and 
aisle  windows  are  two  and  three-light  P.  The  porch, 
which  has  evidently  been  very  excellent,  is  a ruin ; the 
inner  doorway  is  very  good  D.  and  has  fine  niches  on 
either  side,  now  nearly  destroyed.  The  tower  is  very  fine 
E.  E.,  with  bold  buttresses  set  square  at  the  angles,  the 
three  disengaged  sides  of  the  tower  have  fine  arches  sup- 
ported on  rich  corbels,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  these 
arches  are  rudely  walled  up,  and  that  on  the  west  side  filled 
up  by  a doorway  now  much  mutilated ; this  doorway  is 
later  than  the  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  it  appears  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  tower  was  originally  open : this  idea  is  strengthened 
from  the  fact  of  there  being  no  tower-arch,  but  merely  a N. 
doorway  leading  from  the  tower  to  the  nave  : the  second 
stage  of  the  tower  has  a long  lancet  window  on  each  face, 
and  the  upper  stage  two  lancets.  The  cornice  has  good 
gurgoyles  and  is  surmounted  by  a battlement  rising  higher 
at  the  angles  and  having  nearly  the  effect  of  low  square 
turrets.  Projecting  from  the  buttresses  of  the  west  front 
are  some  fine  niches  now  nearly  destroyed : the  only  por- 
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tions  at  all  intelligible  are  the  long  and  richly-panelled 
pedestals  : when  perfect  this  tower  must  have  been  one  of 
great  beauty,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rich  work  at  the 
base  is  destroyed,  a mass  of  ruin  being  all  that  remains. 
The  font  is  late  N.,  an  octagon  on  a circular  pedestal  with 
some  slight  vestiges  of  ornament  on  the  bowl.  The  lectern 
is  well  known,  having  been  engraved  in  the  Glossary  of 
Architecture,  the  top  is  very  excellent,  but  the  stand  is 
nearly  destroyed. 

9.  Hartford,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave  with  aisles  and 
south  porch,  tower  at  west  end.  The  chancel  has  been  so 
much  altered  that  nothing  of  any  interest  remains,  and  the 
interior  is  much  encumbered  with  modern  fittings.  Most 
of  the  piers  to  the  nave  are  N.,  circular  on  plan,  with  heavy 
moulded  capitals,  some  of  the  arches  are  semicircular,  and 
others  pointed.  The  whole  of  the  windows  in  aisles  and 
chancel  are  quite  plain,  many  of  them  modern,  the  others 
despoiled  of  their  tracery.  The  tower  is  plain  with  some 
remains  of  N.  masonry  in  the  lower  part,  but  the  general 
style  is  P.;  it  has  angular  buttresses,  a good  staircase-tur- 
ret, and  battlement,  with  a sort  of  trefoil  canopy  over  the 
central  embrasure,  a three-light  window  on  the  west  side 
has  lost  its  tracery,  the  upper  stage  has  good  two  lights. 
The  south  doorway  is  N. 

^ 10.  Houghton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave  with  clere- 
story, north  aisle,  and  south  porch,  tower  and  lantern  spire 
at  west  end.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  but  a poor  three-light 
P.  window  has  been  introduced  at  the  east  end.  In  the 
south  wall  is  a very  good  double  piscina,  with  shafts  and 
moulded  caps.  There  is  a good  plain  doorway  on  the  north 
side,  and  some  good  I).  two-light  windows.  The  piers  to 
the  nave  are  octagon  on  plan,  with  good  moulded  capitals. 
The  south  doorway  is  very  good  P.  with  delicate  shafts  and 
mouldings.  The  clerestory  windows  are  quatrefoils  in 
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squares.  The  aisle  has  been  rebuilt.  The  tower  is  very 
good  P.  with  two-light  windows  in  the  upper  stage ; at  the 
springing  of  the  heads  of  these  windows  the  tower  sets  off 
into  an  octagon  lantern,  with  pinnacles  rising  from  its  base, 
the  lantern  has  a good  battlement  from  which  the  spire 
rises,  it  has  two  tiers  of  windows,  the  lowest  of  two  lights 
with  tracery  in  the  heads. 

11.  Wyton,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  north  aisle 
and  south  porch,  the  latter  of  wood,  tower  at  west  end. 
The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  with  some  two-light  windows  and  a 
doorway  on  the  south  side.  The  east  window  and  some 
others  are  P.  There  is  a good  cross  on  the  east  gable. 
Some  of  the  piers  to  the  nave  are  E.  E.  with  very  good 
flowered  capitals.  The  south  doorway  is  early  P.  The 
aisle  and  tower  have  been  rebuilt. 

i®“  12.  Holywell,  St.  John  Baptist.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch,  tower  at  west  end. 
The  chancel  is  good  E.  E.,  with  two-light  windows  on  the 
side,  and  under  one  in  the  south  wall  a plain  square-headed 
doorway.  The  east  window  is  late  and  the  tracery  gone. 
The  aisles  have  E.  E.  windows,  of  one,  two,  or  three  lights. 
The  two-light  windows  in  the  clerestory  are  P.  The  piers 
to  the  nave  are  octagon  on  plan,  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases.  The  tower  is  D. ; it  has  arches  supported  on  fine 
flowered  corbels  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  but  these  are 
now  bricked  up  : the  west  side  has  a fine  P.  doorway  with 
rich  tracery  under  a square  head  : the  upper  stage  has  good 
two-light  windows,  and  is  finished  by  a battlement  and 
some  poor  pinnacles.  There  is  a staircase-turret  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  chancel,  and  a portion  of  screen- 
work  is  left  across  the  chancel-arch.  Font  N.,  an  octagon  on 
legs.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  church  stands, 
is  the  well  from  which  the  parish  takes  its  name. 

13.  Needingworth,  St.  James.  Church  destroyed. 
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ggf  14.  St.  Ives,  St.  Ivo.  This  church  has  various 
ancient  portions  deserving  attention.  Rickman.  Chancel, 
nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  porches  ; tower  and  spire 
at  west  end.  A very  good  P.  church,  with  much  excellent 
detail.  The  chancel  has  an  east  window  of  five  lights, 
those  on  the  sides  of  three,  all  with  good  tracery  coming 
below  the  springing  of  the  arch.  There  are  three-light 
windows  in  the  aisles,  and  two-light  in  the  clerestory ; 
all  with  equally  good  tracery.  The  south  porch  is  very  ex- 
cellent, it  has  a good  niche  on  each  side  of  the  archway. 
The  tower  has  a very  fine  west  doorway  with  rich  span- 
drels, and  a niche  on  either  side ; the  doors  are  also  very 
good,  but  have  sustained  considerable  damage ; above  the 
doorway  there  is  some  good  panelling,  and  over  that  a 
four-light  window  with  rich  tracery : the  upper  stage  has 
good  double  two-light  windows  in  squares,  and  ornamental 
spandrels.  The  spire  appears  to  have  been  badly  rebuilt, 
it  has  a range  of  two-light  windows,  and  another  of  qnatre- 
foils.  The  piers  and  arches  to  the  nave  are  very  lofty,  w.c. 
The  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  very  early  D.,  and 
on  the  south  side  of  it  is  an  E.  E.  double  piscina,  with  a 
semicircular  arch,  and  the  tooth  ornament  running  round 
it.  The  font  is  octagonal,  panelled  with  semi-circular  in- 
tersecting arches,  g.r.b. 

15.  Old  Hurst,  St.  Peter.  Nave  and  chancel  under 
one  roof  with  a very  good  E.  E.  doorway  on  the  south 
side,  it  has  shafts  with  moulded  caps  and  a good  trefoil 
head.  There  is  a good  two-light  window  in  the  same 
wall  with  a quatrefoiled  circle  in  the  head.  A small  plain 
E.  E.  door  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  has  some  good 
bands  remaining. 

10.  Woodhurst,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
aisle,  and  low  clerestory,  and  a wooden  turret  on  the  west 
gable.  The  chancel  is  modern.  The  north  wall  has  a plain 
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N.  doorway.  The  piers  to  the  nave  are  round,  with  good 
moulded  capitals.  A doorway  and  some  two-light  windows 
in  the  aisle  are  P. : the  west  window  is  a three-light  of  the 
same  style : clerestory  windows  modern.  Font  a plain 
octagon. 

i®"  17.  Ramsey,  St.  Thomas  a Bechet.  This  church  has 
some  piers  and  arches,  in  which  the  N.  and  E.  E.  styles  are 
mixed ; the  piers  are  N.,  the  arch  is  pointed,  and  the 
dripstone  clearly  E.  E.  Rickman.  Chancel,  nave  with 
clerestory,  and  aisles,  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel 
appears  to  have  been  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  as  there 
are  considerable  remains  of  N.  piers  and  arches  in  the  side 
walls ; the  east  end  has  four  very  flat  buttresses,  and  be- 
tween them  three  circular-headed  ivindows ; above  the 
centre-window  is  an  oval  light,  and  in  the  gable  another 
round-headed  window : the  chancel  is  raised  considerably 
above  the  nave,  and  has  a groined  ceiling  with  flat  ribs.  The 
nave  is  of  seven  bays,  the  piers  and  arches  are  transition  to 
E.  E. ; many  of  the  former  have  good  ornamental  capitals  : 
the  aisle  and  clerestory  windows  are  P.,  they  appear  to  have 
been  lately  restored.  On  the  west  side  of  the  tower  is  a fine 
N.  doorway  deeply  recessed,  it  has  banded  shafts  with  rich 
capitals  and  good  arch  mouldings,  the  arch  being  pointed ; 
the  upper  stage  of  the  tower  has  some  two-light  E.  E. 
windows,  and  there  is  a poor  battlement  and  pinnacles: 
the  whole  of  the  tower  has  been  much  modernized. 
There  is  a fine  P.  lectern  still  remaining  in  the  church 
with  some  black  letter  volumes  chained  to  it ; the  pe- 
destal is  very  rich,  it  lias  four  buttresses  connected  with 
the  centre  shaft  by  means  of  rich  pierced  tracery,  the 
buttresses  are  finished  with  small  figures. 

Close  to  the  church  are  the  remains  of  the  abbey  gate- 
way, a singularly  beautiful  specimen  of  P.  work  : the  best 
portions  are  a staircase-turret,  a small  oriel,  and  some  but- 
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tresses ; they  are  very  elaborate,  and  the  whole  of  the  or- 
namental work  is  beautifully  executed : the  abbey  itself 
has  been  converted  into  a modern  dwelling-house  and  has 
nothing  of  any  interest  remaining. 


A full  account  of  this  abbey  will  be  found  in  the  Monasticon,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
54G — 592.  It  was  founded  in  969,  fortified  as  a castle  in  1144,  and  dissolved 
in  1539. 


18.  Raveley,  Little,  St.  James.  Chancel,  and  nave,  with 
a cot  for  one  bell  on  the  west  gable.  The  bell-cot  is  E.  E., 
and  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a square-headed 
doorway  of  the  same  style.  The  east  window  is  D.  two- 
light,  the  other  windows  are  P.  There  is  a small  trefoil- 
headed piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  chancel.  Font  octa- 
gonal with  ribs  at  the  angles. 

19.  Ripton  Abbots,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  with  a north 
aisle  now  used  as  a vestry,  nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles  and 
south  porch,  tower  at  west  end.  The  piers  on  the  south 
side  are  E.  E.,  circular  in  plan,  with  good  moulded  caps  and 
bases,  on  the  north  side  they  are  octagonal.  The  whole  of 
the  external  detail,  including  the  tower  which  has  a good 
battlement,  is  P.,  with  good  two  and  three-light  windows ; 
the  east  window  has  four  lights  and  is  late  and  poor.  There 
is  a small  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 

20.  Wennington,  St.  Jeter.  No  church. 

21.  Ripton  Kings,  St.  Jeter.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
north  aisle,  and  south  porch,  tower  at  west  end.  The 
chancel  has  some  small  remains  of  E.  E.  work.  The  east 
window  of  three  lights  is  D.  with  the  tracery  destroyed. 
There  is  a small  doorway  in  the  south  wall  with  heads  under 
an  ogee  drip-mould,  and  a good  finial.  The  piscina  is 
E.  E.,  small,  and  with  a trefoil  head.  The  outer  arch  of 
the  porch  is  E.  E.,  supported  on  corbels,  the  inner  doorway 
1).,  with  a stoup  on  the  east  side.  The  south  side  of  the 
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nave  lias  some  good  three-light  windows  with  transoms 
partially  stopped  up.  The  tower  is  P.  : it  has  a battle- 
ment, two-light  transomed  windows  in  the  upper  stage, 
and  a good  west  doorway  with  a three-light  window  over, 
the  latter  stopped  up.  The  piers  to  the  nave  are  D.,  with 
good  moulded  capitals.  There  is  a fine  cross  on  the  chan- 
cel gable. 

i®“  22.  Somersham,  St.  John  Baptist.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  porches,  tower  at  west  end.  The 
chancel  is  very  good  E.  E.,  with  a fine  triplet  at  the  east 
end,  and  four  lancets  on  each  side,  one  of  which  has  given 
place  to  a poor  three-liglit  P.  window : the  triplet  is  plain 
externally,  but  the  interior  has  shafts  supporting  good 
arch-mouldings : the  east  wall  has  some  good  buttresses 
set  square  at  the  angles  : there  is  a fine  doorway  in  the 
south  wall,  the  shafts  of  which  have  rich  capitals  of  foliage  : 
there  are  good  sedilia  and  a double  piscina.  The  inner 
doorway  of  the  south  porch  is  very  excellent  E.  E.,  the 
porch  good  P.  The  south  aisle  has  a good  double  piscina 
with  detached  shafts,  moulded  caps,  and  a trefoil-head. 
The  tower  is  early  D.,  with  buttresses  set  square  on  the 
angles,  and  two-light  windows  in  the  upper  stage,  most  of 
the  tracery  gone  : the  whole  of  the  aisle  and  clerestory  win- 
dows are  good  two  and  three-light  P.  The  piers  and  arches 
to  the  nave  have  moulded  capitals  finished  with  a small 
battlement.  The  roof  to  the  nave  is  of  wood,  on  stone 
corbels.  The  font  has  a plain  round  bowl. 

23.  Colne,  St.  Helen.  Chancel,  nave,  with  aisles  and 
south  porch,  a low  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel 
has  some  two-light  E.  E.  windows  and  a plain  doorway  on 
the  south  side ; the  piscina  has  a trefoil-head.  The  tower 
is  E.  E.,  with  arches  open  to  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  a 
plain  parapet.  The  aisles  have  two-light  windows,  both 
E.  E.  and  D. : the  piers  and  arches  to  the  nave,  the  south 
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porch,  and  the  windows  in  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower  are 
P.,  and  there  are  windows  of  the  same  style  introduced 
in  various  parts. 

24.  Pidley,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch  and  modern  turret  of  wood  at  the  west  end.  A small 
doorway  in  the  south  wall  of  chancel,  and  another  in  the 
north  wall  of  nave,  (the  latter  stopped  up,)  are  plain  N.  : 
the  doorway  in  the  porch  transition  to  E.  E.  The  east 
window  is  a poor  three-light  D.  The  rest  of  the  work  is 
poor  P. 

25.  Stekeley,  Great,  St.  Bartholomew.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  aisles,  a very  low  clerestory,  and  south  porch,  tower 
at  west  end.  Piers  to  the  nave,  E.  E.,  circular  on  plan, 
with  good  moulded  capitals.  The  north  aisle  has  a good 
doorway  in  the  same  style.  The  tower  is  P.  with  good 
buttresses.  The  clerestory  has  two-light  windows,  w.c. 
Font  octagonal  and  on  octagonal  shafts,  chancel  originally 
E.  E.  but  modernized,  g.r.b. 

Si?  20.  Stukeley,  Little,  St.  Martin.  Chancel,  with 
aisles,  nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch,  tower 
at  west  end.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  E.  E.,  it  has 
buttresses  set  square  on  the  angles,  and  a plain  west  door- 
way ; above  the  doorway  a square-headed  P.  window  has 
been  introduced,  this  has  been  stopped  up  and  a single 
light  placed  within  it : the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  is  P.,  badly  fitted  to  the  earlier  wrork  ; it  is  finished 
with  a battlement  and  diminutive  pinnacles ; under  the  bat- 
tlement is  a band  of  irregular  panelling  consisting  princi- 
pally of  quatrefoils,  in  squares,  diamonds,  and  circles. 
The  rest  of  the  church  is  good  P.,  the  east  end  having 
buttresses  and  a three-light  window:  the  windows  through- 
out are  good  two  and  three  lights.  The  south  doorway  has 
been  very  fine,  unfortunately  the  hanging  tracery  is  de- 
stroyed, and  only  a crocheted  canopy  and  some  other  good 
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portions  are  remaining.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel 
is  a curious  piscina  with  a canopy  much  mutilated.  The 
font  is  D.,  an  octagon  on  plan,  with  quatrefoils  on  the  bowl 
and  foliage  beneath,  the  pedestal  is  modern,  but  the  base 
has  four-leaved  flowers  on  the  splay.  The  east  end  of  this 
church  and  parts  of  the  tower  are  entirely  covered  with  ivy. 

27.  Upwood,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  with  clere- 
story, aisles,  and  south  porch,  tower  at  west  end.  The 
chancel  is  N.  with  a single  light  on  each  side,  but  P.  win- 
dows have  been  introduced,  that  at  the  east  end  is  modern. 
South  porch  E.  E.  with  good  doorway,  and  the  tower  very 
early  in  the  same  style ; there  is  a circle  on  the  west  side 
now  stopped  up,  and  above  it  a plain  niche : the  windows 
in  the  upper  stage  are  good  two-lights,  battlement  and 
pinnacles  late : the  aisles  have  three-light  P.  windows. 
The  chancel-arch  and  those  on  the  north  side  are  very  sim- 
ple N.  There  is  a good  screen  across  the  south  aisle.  Pont 
a plain  square.  The  clerestory  has  two  P.  windows. 

28.  Raveley,  Great, . Destroyed. 

29.  Warboys,  St.  Mary  Maydalen.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  porches,  tower  with  broach  spire 
at  the  west  end.  The  tower  is  very  fine  E.  E.,  the  lower 
stage  has  a long  single-light  window  with  double  splays,  the 
inner  splay  divided  into  two  lights  by  a trefoiled  transom ; 
close  to  the  south  side  of  this  window  and  running  down 
the  upper  part  of  the  jamb  are  four  pierced  quatrefoils ; 
the  second  stage  is  occupied  by  a single-light  with  shafts 
and  moulded  capitals ; the  third  stage  by  double  two-light 
windows  with  clustered  shafts  and  moulded  capitals,  the 
buttresses  are  set  square  on  the  angles,  and  directly  under 
the  spire  is  a good  block  cornice : the  spire  has  three  tiers 
of  lights  all  on  the  cardinal  faces,  the  lower  windows  are 
two-lights  with  shafts,  moulded  capitals,  plain  transoms, 
and  good  crosses.  The  inner  doorway  of  north  porch  is 
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late  E.  E.,  the  porch  P.  with  two  lights  on  the  sides  : the 
south  porch  is  modern,  the  inner  doorway  early  D.  j the 
aisles  and  clerestory  have  two  and  three  light  P.  windows ; 
piers  to  nave  circular,  with  good  capitals  ; chancel  modern. 
In  the  churchyard  is  a richly  foliated  floor  cross,  w.c. 
Font  E.  E.,  a very  superior  specimen,  the  basin  is  square, 
and  is  beautifully  sculptured  with  trefoils,  it  rests  on  fine 
shafts  with  good  mouldings,  g.r.b. 

30.  Wistow,  St.  John  Baptist.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
lofty  clerestory,  and  aisles,  tower  at  west  end.  With  the 
exception  of  a square-headed  E.  E.  window  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  now  stopped  up,  and  a doorway  in  the 
north  aisle,  the  whole  of  the  church  is  P.,  with  very  good 
detail.  The  clerestory  is  in  two  bays,  with  double  two- 
lights  in  each ; the  aisles  and  chancel  have  good  three- 
light  windows ; the  tower  is  later,  it  has  square-headed  two- 
lights  in  the  upper  stage,  and  a battlement ; there  is  a good 
staircase-turret  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  finished 
with  a pinnacle,  and  on  the  east  end  of  the  nave  a good 
cross ; the  nave  has  lofty  piers  and  arches,  with  good  capi- 
tals, and  a good  roof  of  wood,  the  principals  springing  from 
stone  shafts ; the  chancel  has  a good  double  piscina,  and  a 
smaller  one  in  the  south  aisle ; there  is  also  some  good 
wooden  screen-work. 

A sepulchral  slab  from  this  church  is  engraved  in  Cutts’s  Manual  of 
Sepulchral  Slabs  and  Crosses,  Plate  52. 
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^ 31.  Alconbury,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid.  Chancel, 
nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch,  tower  and 
spire  at  west  end.  The  chancel  is  very  fine  E.  E. ; the  cast 
end  has  a good  triplet,  plain  externally,  but  enriched  inter- 
nally with  clustered  shafts  and  fine  arch-mouldings ; the 
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side  walls  have  four  plain  lancet  windows  on  each  side ; in- 
ternally these  walls  are  divided  into  eight  bays,  the  one 
at  either  end  imperfect,  the  whole  having  good  shafts  and 
arch-mouldings  ; the  chancel  has  also  a good  block  cornice, 
under  a plain  parapet ; there  is  a fine  wood  ceiling,  divided 
into  compartments,  the  beams  supported  by  winged  angels  ; 
the  tower  is  good  E.  E. ; the  upper  stage  has  two-light 
windows,  with  quatrefoil  circles  in  the  head,  and  under  the 
spire  a good  corbel  table ; the  spire  itself  has  three  tiers  of 
windows,  the  lowest  of  two  lights,  with  good  crosses ; south 
doorway  E.  E.,  with  good  capitals  and  arch-mouldings ; the 
clerestory  has  two-light  windows  of  the  same  style  ; the 
aisles  have  some  good  three-light  D.  windows  ; the  piers  to 
the  nave  are  octagonal,  with  moulded  caps,  and  there  are 
good  wooden  ceilings  to  the  nave  and  aisles  : there  is  a 
good  double  piscina  in  the  south  aisle,  and  another  in  the 
north  aisle,  under  the  roodloft  staircase ; font  plain. 

32.  Barham,  St.  Giles.  Chancel,  nave,  with  north 
aisle,  and  south  porch ; square  bell-cot  at  west  end ; the 
piers  and  arches  in  the  nave  are  N.,  very  plain ; the  door- 
way in  the  porch,  and  another  in  the  north  wall,  are  of  the 
same  style ; the  windows  plain  E.  E.  ; there  are  a few  old 
seats  remaining. 

33.  Brampton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry  on  the  north  side ; nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles, 
and  south  porch ; tower  at  west  end.  “ Brampton  church 
is  a handsome  edifice ; the  nave  has  tall  arches,  and  a 
small  clerestory,  of  P.  character : the  chancel  is  D. : the 
tower  has  a date,  1635,  but  is  of  better  composition  than 
might  be  expected  from  that  date : the  south  porch  is 
good,  and  has  a very  fine  wood  door  with  rich  tracery,  in 
good  preservation.”  Rickman.  The  east  window  late  and 
poor  P. ; the  aisles  are  P.,  the  whole  of  the  details  being 
very  good ; the  piers  and  arches  are  of  fine  proportions, 
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and  there  is  a good  wooden  roof : the  whole  of  the  win- 
dows are  good  three-lights ; there  is  a good  piscina  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  with  trefoil  head,  angular  canopy, 
and  credence  shelf,  w.  c. 

34.  Brington,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave  with 
south  porch;  tower  and  broach  spire  at  west  end.  Chan- 
cel P.,  but  with  nothing  of  interest  remaining ; the  nave 
windows  are  square-headed  1).,  that  nearest  the  west  end 
is  a three-light,  and  has  good  flowing  tracery  ; the  nave 
has  a good  battlemented  parapet ; the  tower  and  spire  are 
early  P.,  the  upper  stage  of  the  former  has  two-light 
transomed  windows,  a band  of  quatrefoils  in  circles  and 
diamonds,  and  a flowered  cornice ; the  spire  has  three  tier 
of  windows,  the  two  lowest  of  two-lights  with  good  tracery 
in  the  head.  Font  plain  N. 

EiF1  35.  Bytiiorne,  St.  Laurence.  Chancel  with  north 
aisle,  nave  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch  ; tower 
and  broach  spire  at  west  end.  The  chancel  is  P.,  with  some 
good  two  and  three-light  windows,  and  a small  piscina  in 
the  south  wall : the  nave  and  south  porch  are  D.,  the  piers 
are  round,  octagonal,  or  clustered,  with  good  moulded  caps  ; 
the  south  aisle  has  some  two-light  windows  of  this  style  ; 
the  clerestory  has  P.  two-light  windows,  square-headed. 
Tower  good  P.,  with  a good  two-light  window  in  the  lower 
stage  and  a tower-light  above ; the  upper  stage  has  good 
two-lights,  with  transoms,  and  tracery  in  the  heads  ; di- 
rectly under  the  spire  is  a band  of  quatrefoils  in  squares ; 
the  spire  has  three  tiers  of  lights,  the  lowest  of  two-lights 
with  transoms ; a doorway  and  window  on  the  north  side 
are  very  early  E.  E. ; the  clerestory  has  a battlement,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  church  plain  parapets.  Font  N.  on 
legs. 

3G.  Old  Weston,  St.  Svnthin.  Chancel,  nave  with 
clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch.  Tower  and  broach  spire 
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at  the  west  end ; the  chancel  is  E.  E.  with  some  later  ad- 
ditions, and  a three-light  P.  window  at  the  east  end,  the 
other  windows  are  two-light  E.  E.,  those  on  the  north  side 
stopped  up,  and  in  the  north  wall  is  a doorway  very  early 
in  the  style  ; the  clerestory  and  aisles  have  some  good 
square-headed  two-light  D.  windows,  and  plain  parapets. 
Tower  and  spire  good  P.,  with  two-light  transomed  win- 
dows in  the  upper  stage ; the  spire  has  two  tiers  of  win- 
dows, the  lowest  of  three-lights ; the  piers  to  the  nave  are 
octagons  on  plan,  with  good  moulded  capitals,  and  there 
is  a good  plain  roof  on  stone  corbels ; the  bowl  of  the  font 
is  much  defaced,  and  the  pedestal  modern. 

37.  Buckden,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  lofty 
clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch,  tower  and  spire  at  the 
west  end.  With  the  exception  of  the  south  doorway  and 
another  in  the  south  wall  of  chancel,  which  are  E.  E.,  the 
whole  church  is  a fine  specimen  of  P.  work,  with  details  of 
very  great  excellence.  The  piers  and  arches  to  the  nave 
are  of  singularly  beautiful  proportions,  and  the  wood 
ceilings  in  the  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles,  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  them.  The  principals  are  supported  by 
carved  figures  standing  on  stone  corbels,  and  at  the 
intersections  of  the  ribs  are  rich  bosses  ; excepting  only 
the  ceilings  of  St.  Neots,  these  are  the  finest  in  the  county. 
The  aisles  and  clerestory  have  good  three-light  windows. 
The  interior  of  the  porch  has  a groined  roof  with  rich 
bosses : the  niche  over  the  entrance  and  the  battlement 
are  elaborate,  but  scarcely  so  good  as  the  other  portions  of 
the  work : the  same  may  be  said  of  the  tower,  it  has 
double  two-light  transomed  windows  in  the  upper  stage, 
and  a battlement.  The  outline  of  the  spire  is  very  fine,  it 
has  three  tiers  of  spire-lights.  The  east  window  has  some 
small  portions  of  old  glass,  w.c.  Pont  P.  octagonal 
panelled,  g.r.b. 
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Close  to  the  church  stands  the  bishop’s  palace,  a place  of 
very  great  interest.  The  building  is  very  extensive  and  has 
many  excellent  portions  remaining,  especially  some  octagon 
turrets,  and  also  some  windows.  The  whole  of  the  work 
is  still  in  good  preservation,  and  will  well  repay  a close 
inspection,  av.c.  It  is  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings. 
Bishop  Rotherham  built  a new  brick  tower,  wholly  altered 
the  hall,  and  did  much  other  work  here,  about  1480. 

G.R.B. 

38.  Buckworth,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  cle- 
restory, aisles,  and  south  porch.  Tower  and  broach  spire, 
at  west  end.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.  with  a very  good  door- 
way on  the  south  side,  and  a plain  piscina ; the  east  window 
modern  ; most  of  the  work  in  clerestory,  aisles,  and  porch  is 
P.  with  some  good  windows.  The  piers  to  the  nave  are 
round  and  octagonal  and  have  good  moulded  capitals.  The 
tower  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  E.  E.  late  in  the  style ; 
the  buttresses  are  set  square  at  the  angles ; the  west  door- 
way is  deeply  recessed,  has  shafts  and  fine  arch-mouldings. 
Above  the  doorway  is  a lancet  window  and  then  a rich 
sixfoiled  circle ; the  upper  stage  is  divided  into  three  bays, 
the  divisions  marked  by  clustered  shafts  and  good  arch- 
mouldings, the  centre  bay  has  a good  two-light  window 
with  a plain  transom ; the  side  bays  have  trefoiled  heads 
and  rich  spandrels.  Under  the  spire  is  a good  cornice  of 
blocks ; the  spire  has  three  tiers  of  windows ; the  lowest 
very  lofty  and  with  plain  transoms.  The  font  is  a plain 
square  on  a round  pedestal. 

39.  Catworth,  Great,  St.  Leonard.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch ; west  tower  and  spire. 
The  south  doorway  is  E.  E.  with  good  arch-mouldings  and 
rich  caps  of  foliage  to  the  shafts ; the  north  aisle  has  a 
plain  doorway  of  the  same  style  ; there  is  a good  piscina 
in  the  south  wall  of  chancel.  The  windows  generally  are 
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P.,  some  with  very  curious  tracery.  The  porch  is  good 
and  has  two  bays  of  two-light  windows  on  each  side ; 
piers  and  arches  to  the  nave  good  P.  The  tower  is  of  the 
same  style  with  a west  doorway,  and  over  it  a very  curious 
tower-light.  The  upper  stage  has  double  two-light  win- 
dows with  transoms,  and  a band  of  quatrefoils  and  a flow- 
ered cornice  under  the  battlement.  The  spire  has  two  tiers 
of  good  lights.  There  is  a tolerable  P.  pulpit. 

A stone  coffin-slab  from  this  church  is  engraved  in  Cutts’3  Manual  of 
Sepulchral  Slabs  and  Crosses,  Plate  61. 

Catworth,  Little.  Chapel  destroyed. 

40.  Copmaneord.  All  Saints.  In  ruins. 

41.  Upton.  St.  Margaret’ s.  “ Upton  church  has  a curious 
trefoil  E.  E.  door,  and  a font  of  very  curious  character,  with 
the  same  mixtures  noticed  above. ” Rickman.  Chancel, 
nave,  with  clerestory  and  aisles,  west  tower  and  short  broach 
spire.  Most  of  the  work  is  good  plain  E.E.,  but  with  late 
windows  introduced  in  various  parts.  The  tower  is  D.,  with 
three  buttresses  on  the  west  face,  and  single-light  windows 
between  them,  the  upper  stage  has  two-light  P.  windows. 
The  spire  has  two  tiers  of  windows,  the  lowest  of  two  lights. 
The  piers  to  the  nave  are  octagons  with  good  moulded  capi- 
tals. Clerestory  windows  modern.  The  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  has  a plain  sepulchre,  but  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  church  is  the  font,  it  has  a square  bowl,  truncated, 
and  with  a slightly  sunk  ornament : the  pedestal  has  a large 
circular  central  shaft,  and  around  it  have  been  other  smaller 
shafts,  of  which  only  the  bases  and  capitals  remain : the 
style  of  the  ornament  appears  to  be  N.,  while  the  pedestal 
appears  to  be  E.  E.  The  church  has  lately  been  restored. 
The  south  doorway  is  very  early  and  has  a trefoil  head. 

42.  Covington.  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave  with  south 
porch  and  west  tower.  On  the  north  side  is  a curious 
N.  doorway  with  animals  resembling  hares  in  the  head.  The 
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south  doorway  of  the  chancel  is  also  plain  N.,  and  the  door- 
way of  the  south  porch  transition  to  E.E.,  with  banded  shafts, 
flowered  capitals,  and  good  arch-mouldings ; the  door  has  a 
good  escutcheon  and  hinges.  Most  of  the  windows  are  two- 
light  E.  E.,  with  quatrefoils  in  head.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  is  D.,  with  angular  buttresses  and  good  two-light 
windows ; the  upper  part  is  P.,  with  two-light  windows. 
Small  piscina  with  trefoil  head  in  south  wall  of  chancel. 

43.  Easton,  St.  Veter.  Chancel,  nave  with  clerestory, 
south  aisle  and  north  porch.  Tower  and  broach  spire  at 
west  end.  With  the  exception  of  the  E.  E.  circular  piers 
to  the  nave  with  their  moulded  capitals,  the  whole  of  the 
church  is  tolerable  P.  The  chancel  has  two-light  windows 
on  the  side,  and  a three-light  at  the  east  end ; the  clere- 
story is  very  late  and  poor.  The  tower  has  double  two- 
lights  in  the  upper  stage  and  a band  of  quatrefoils  under 
the  spire,  which  has  three  tiers  of  windows,  the  two  lowest 
of  two  lights. 

©IT  44.  Ellington,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave  with 
clerestory,  aisles,  and  porches,  west  tower  and  broach  spire. 
The  east  window  of  the  chancel  and  much  of  the  walls  are 
modern  ; this  part  has  little  of  interest  remaining  except  a 
good  E.  E.  doorway  in  the  south  wall.  The  windows  to  the 
clerestory  and  aisles  are  very  good  three-light  P.  The  north 
porch  has  a good  arch  within  a square  with  rich  spandrels, 
and  a small  niche  above.  Tower  P.,  with  double  two-light 
windows  in  the  upper  stage,  and  a band  of  quatrefoils 
under  the  soire,  which  has  two  tiers  of  double  and  one  of 
single  spire  lights ; the  first  and  third  on  the  cardinal  faces. 
Piers  to  the  nave  P.  Font  P.  with  panelled  bowl. 

Hif3  45.  Gidding,  Great,  St.  Michael.  Chancel,  nave 
with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch,  west  tower  and  spire. 
The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  and  the  interior  is  divided  into  three 
bays  by  arches  carried  on  corbels,  each  bay  having  a good 
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triplet ; the  east  window  is  P.,  the  south  wall  has  a good 
piscina  with  trefoil  head  ; a plain  stone  seat  runs  along  the 
side  walls.  The  south  doorway  is  E.  E.,  very  early  in  the 
style ; it  has  good  flowered  capitals.  The  north  side  of  the 
chancel  has  a N.  doorway  with  a low  single-light  E.  E. 
window  on  west  side  of  it.  The  piers  to  the  nave  are 
very  lofty,  circular  on  plan,  and  have  moulded  capitals. 
Tower  and  spire  P.,  with  a good  tower-light  on  the  west 
side,  and  double  two-light  transomed  windows  in  the 
upper  stage.  Under  the  battlement  is  a band  of  quatre- 
foils  and  a flowered  cornice.  The  spire  has  two  tiers  of 
double  lights.  There  are  some  good  three-light  D.  win- 
dows in  various  parts  of  the  church,  and  a few  good 
benches. 

An  E.  E.  piscina  from  this  church  is  engraved  by  Carter. 

46.  Gidding,  Little,  St.  John.  Modern. 

In  this  parish  was  the  manor-house  of  Nicholas  Farrar 
and  his  family : the  farm-house  at  Coppingfield  in  which 
Charles  I.  took  shelter  is  still  standing. 

47.  Gidding  Steeple,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  aisle  and  porch,  west  tower  and  spire.  The  south  door- 
way very  good  transition  to  E.E. ; it  has  shafts  with  flowered 
capitals,  and  a pointed  arch  with  some  zigzag : porch  P. 
The  rest  of  the  church  rather  late  D.  The  chancel  has 
good  two-lights  on  the  side,  and  a modern  east  window; 
the  aisles  square-headed  three-lights,  and  the  clerestory 
two-light  windows.  The  piers  to  the  nave  are  octagons 
on  plan.  The  tower  has  good  two-lights  in  upper  stage. 
The  spire,  one  tier  of  double,  and  another  of  single  lights. 
Plain  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  chancel. 

48.  Graffiiam,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave  with  aisles 
and  south  porch ; tower  and  broach-spire  at  the  west  end. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  work  is  E.E.,  but  the  details  are 
for  the  most  part  poor  and  uninteresting.  There  is  a good 
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double  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  chancel.  P.  windows 
have  been  introduced  in  various  parts,  and  the  tower  and 
spire  are  very  good  specimens  of  that  style.  The  upper 
stage  has  good  two-light  windows,  and  at  the  springing  of 
the  arches  the  tower  becomes  an  octagon  lantern,  with 
plain  pinnacles.  The  spire  has  two  tiers  of  good  lights. 

49.  Hamerton,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave  with  clere- 
story, aisles,  and  south  porch  : tower  at  west  end.  The 
chancel  is  E.  E.,  with  two-lights  on  the  side,  and  a modern 
east  window.  Porch  E.  E.,  with  stoup  on  east  side  of 
doorway ; the  rest  of  the  church  P.  The  tower  with  good 
buttresses,  west  doorway  and  three-light  window  over : 
the  upper  stage  has  good  double  two-light  windows  with 
transoms  ; under  the  battlement  is  a good  band  of  qnatre- 
foils.  The  clerestory  and  aisles  have  three-light  windows 
and  a battlement.  Octagon  piers  to  the  nave  with  moulded 
capitals.  The  font  is  very  good  P.,  with  a richly  panelled 
bowl  and  pedestal  raised  on  steps.  There  are  some  good 
plain  benches  in  the  nave,  and  some  screen-work  across 
the  chancel-arch. 

63T  50.  Keystone,  St.  John  Baptist.  A cross  church 
with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch  to  the  nave ; tower 
and  broach  spire  at  the  west  end.  Much  of  the  work  in 
the  chancel  is  late  E.  E. ; the  doorway  in  the  north 
wall  very  good ; it  has  a trefoil -head  with  flowers  in  the 
spandrels,  and  good  foliated  capitals  to  the  shafts.  The 
sedilia  and  piscina  in  the  south  wall  have  also  flowered 
capitals  to  the  shafts  and  trefoil-heads  ; above  them  is  a 
small  two-light  window.  The  parapet  is  plain,  and  the 
cast  window  modern : some  P.  windows  have  been  in- 
serted in  various  parts  of  the  chancel.  The  transepts  are  P., 
with  good  three-lights.  The  aisle  windows  the  same,  and 
there  are  good  two-lights  in  the  clerestory,  with  tracery  in 
the  heads.  The  porch  good  plain  early  D.  The  tower  very 
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excellent  early  P.  with  buttresses  set  square  near  the  angles. 
The  west  front  has  a rich  doorway,  the  outer  arch  of  which 
has  buttresses  with  short  pinnacles;  the  arch  itself  has  hang- 
ing tracery  under  an  ogee  crocketed  canopy,  this  again  is 
enclosed  by  a spiral  canopy  also  crocketed,  both  canopies 
being  finished  by  rich  finials,  the  whole  of  this  work 
projects  from  the  face  of  the  tower,  and  is  finished  by  a 
plain  water-table  ; the  inner  doorway  is  plain  but  good. 
Above  the  doorway  is  a good  tower-light.  The  upper  stage 
has  very  fine  double  two-light  windows,  they  have  flowers 
in  the  jamb,  transoms  with  tracery,  and  rich  tracery  in 
the  heads ; under  the  spire  there  is  a broad  band  of 
rich  panelling,  and  a flowered  cornice.  The  spire  has 
three  tiers  of  windows,  the  first  and  third  on  the  cardinal 
faces,  the  two  lowest  tiers  have  each  two-lights,  and  tracery 
in  the  heads.  Some  of  the  piers  to  the  nave  are  round, 
others  octagonal ; and  both  the  nave  and  aisles  have  good 
wood  roofs  on  stone  corbels.  Pont  plain  N.  on  a circular 
shaft. 

(ST  51.  Ivimbolton,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry,  nave  with  clerestory,  aisles  and  south  porch : tower 
and  spire  at  west  end.  The  tower  is  D.,  with  a very  fine  west 
doorway  deeply  recessed,  and  with  three  rows  of  ball-flowers 
in  the  hollows,  the  rest  of  the  tower  poor.  The  spire  has 
three  tiers  of  lights,  the  two  lowest  double  and  with  plain 
transoms.  The  piers  to  the  nave  are  E.  E.  and  D.,  generally 
circular  on  plan  and  with  moulded  capitals.  The  south 
doorway  is  P.,  with  good  spandrels,  and  a stoup  on  the 
east  side.  The  door  is  a fine  piece  of  wood-work,  but  has 
been  very  badly  used.  The  aisles  have  some  good  three- 
light  P.  windows,  and  the  clerestory  D.  two-lights.  The 
east  window  is  modern.  The  whole  church  has  battle- 
mented  parapets.  The  chancel  is  very  much  encumbered 
with  modern  fittings,  and  there  are  some  unsightly  pews 
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with  heavy  canopies.  There  is  a plain  double  piscina  in 
the  south,  aisle.  Font  modern.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  good  wood-work  in  this  church.  The  roof  of  the  chan- 
cel is  very  excellent  P.,  with  rich  bosses  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  ribs.  The  nave  and  aisles  have  also  good  open 
timber  roofs,  and  there  are  two  very  fine  parclose  screens 
all  of  the  same  style.  There  is  a little  old  armour  and 
some  banners  remaining  in  the  chancel. 

The  remains  of  Stoneleigh  priory  are  in  this  parish. 
Kimbolton  castle,  the  dower  palace  of  Catherine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  has  given  place  to  a comfortable  looking  modern 
mansion,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Manchester. 

52.  Leighton  Bromswold,  St  Mary.  Chancel,  nave, 
transepts,  porches,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  good 
plain  E.  E.,  with  some  three-light  windows,  and  a very 
bad  four-light  P.,  at  the  east  end,  the  transepts  are  E.  E., 
but  with  some  very  good  four-light  D.  windows  on  the 
east  sides,  and  three-light  P.  windows  at  the  ends.  South 
porch  fine  E.E.  with  shafts,  moulded  capitals,  and  good 
arch-mouldings  with  toothed  ornaments.  North  porch 
good  plain  early  1).  Tower  modern  and  very  bad,  style 
(if  anything)  Roman  ; it  bears  the  date  of  1634.  Close  to 
the  church  is  a house  known  as  The  Mansion,  it  seems 
to  be  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  it  is  a square  building  with 
a tower  at  each  angle,  and  a moat  surrounding  it. 

53.  Moleswortii,  St. Peter.  Chancel,  nave  with  south 
porch,  and  low  west  tower.  Chancel  very  good  E.  E.,  with 
a triplet  at  the  east  end  enclosed  in  an  arch  supported  on 
slender  shafts.  The  space  between  the  triplet  and  the 
outer  arch  has  trefoils  and  quatrefoils  (stopped  up),  there 
are  three  lights  on  the  sides  and  a good  doorway  in  the 
south  wall,  next  the  nave  on  the  south  side  is  a single-lie-ht 
square-headed  window  very  low.  The  south  doorway  is 
E.  E.,  with  shafts  and  flowered  capital.  The  interior  of  the 
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chancel  is  divided  into  three  bays,  with  arches  resting  on 
good  corbels.  The  rest  of  the  church  is  generally  poor  P. 
There  is  a tolerable  screen  across  the  chancel-arch,  and  some 
few  old  seats.  There  has  been  a good  brass  cross  and 
inscription,  but  only  the  stone  matrix  remains. 

54.  Spaldwick,  St.  James.  Chancel,  nave  with  clere- 
story, south  aisle  and  porch,  west  tower  with  broach  spire. 
In  the  north  wall  is  a very  good  N.  doorway,  with  a sort 
of  bird’s-head  ornament.  The  piers  to  the  nave  are  E.  E., 
circular  on  plan,  with  good  moulded  capitals.  The  chan- 
cel has  some  very  good  D.  two-light  windows,  and  a small 
piscina  with  a shelf  in  the  south  wall;  the  east  window 
is  very  good  D.  three-light.  The  clerestory  is  P.,  with 
two-light  windows.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  D., 
with  good  west  doorway  and  tower-light  over ; the  upper 
part  P.,  with  double  two-light  windows ; the  spire  has 
three  tiers  of  lights,  the  two  lowest  double.  There  is  a 
tolerable  P.  screen  across  the  chancel-arch.  The  font  is 
a plain  octagon. 

55.  Stow,  Long,  St.  Botolph.  Chancel,  nave  with  clere- 
story, aisles,  south  porch,  and  tower  at  the  west  end.  There 
is  a good  N.  doorway  in  the  south  wall  of  chancel,  with  some 
curious  sculpture  on  the  capitals  and  arch.  The  south  door- 
way is  fine  E.  E.,  it  has  shafts  with  good  capitals  and  arch- 
mouldings ; piers  to  the  nave,  circular  on  plan,  with  moulded 
caps ; the  aisles  have  good  two-light  square-headed  D. 
windows ; the  tower  is  late,  it  has  angular  buttresses  and 
double  two-light  transomed  windows  in  the  upper  stage ; 
windows  of  the  same  style  have  been  inserted  in  various 
parts.  Pont,  a plain  octagon  on  moulded  shaft : there  are 
some  small  remains  of  late  screen- work  across  the  chancel- 
arch.  w.c.  There  are  two  P.  low  side  Avindows  in  the 
chancel,  g.r.b. 

50.  Swinesiiead,  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel,  nave  with 
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aisles,  and  south  porch ; tower  and  spire  at  west  end  ; 
the  whole  very  good  D.  The  interior  of  the  chancel  has 
shafts  with  flowered  capitals  to  all  the  windows  in  the 
side  wall,  and  the  heads  have  good  arch-mouldings  ; under 
the  east  shaft  on  the  south  side  is  a small  water-drain,  the 
angular  canopy  of  which  serves  as  a base  to  the  shaft ; in 
the  north  wall  is  a plain  E.  E.  doorway ; there  is  also  in  this 
wall  a sepulchre,  the  arch  to  which  has  rich  hanging  tracery 
and  spandrels ; under  the  parapet  to  the  chancel  is  a fine 
cornice  of  heads  and  flowers.  There  is  a good  rood-screen 
across  the  chancel-arch,  and  a rood  staircase  in  the  south 
aisle.  The  piers  to  the  nave  are  octagonal  and  have  good 
moulded  capitals ; the  aisles  have  good  two-light  windows 
and  a plain  parapet,  under  which  is  a cornice  of  heads  and 
flowers  similar  to  that  on  the  chancel ; at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle  there  is  a niche  with  a rich  canopy,  and 
near  it  a small  water-drain.  The  door  of  the  south  porch  is 
early  in  the  style,  but  a very  good  specimen  of  the  wood- 
work of  that  period,  the  tracery  is  tolerably  perfect ; over 
the  doorway  is  a small  niche.  The  tower  is  very  good,  the 
west  doorway  has  a double  arch,  the  outer  one  with  pin- 
nacles, a small  niche  and  an  angular  canopy ; over  it  is  a 
three-light  P.  window  ; the  upper  stage  has  good  double 
two-lights,  the  parapet  is  composed  of  pierced  quatrefoils, 
and  there  are  rich  gurgoyles  at  the  angles ; the  spire  has 
two  tiers  of  spire  lights,  the  lowest  double.  The  font  is 
a plain  octagon.  In  the  nave  are  some  good  plain  benches. 
East  window  modern. 

57.  Tiiurning,  St.  James.  Chancel,  nave  with  clerestory, 
aisles  and  south  porch,  small  tower  and  low  broach  spire  at 
west  end.  The  chancel  is  very  good  D.,  with  some  excellent 
two,  three,  and  four-light  windows  having  flowing  tracery 
in  the  heads ; there  is  also  a good  one-light  under  a two- 
light  in  the  south  wall : this  part  of  the  building  has  good 
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angular  buttresses,  and  a small  vestry  on  the  north  side, 
the  rood  staircase  is  also  on  the  north  side,  the  chancel- 
arch  is  plain  N.,  the  piers  and  arches  to  the  nave  are  E.  E. 
and  D.:  the  aisles  have  some  good  square-headed  D.  win- 
dows ; at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a very  singular 
1).  window  of  two  lights,  the  tracery  of  which  comes  much 
below  the  springing  of  the  arch.  The  porch  and  clerestory 
are  both  P.,  the  former  has  an  angular  stoup  ; the  tower 
is  D.,  on  the  west  side  is  an  arch  springing  from  two 
buttresses,  and  under  it  a late  P.  window  has  been  in- 
serted; there  are  some  windows  in  the  upper  stage  of  the 
tower,  now  closed  up  ; directly  under  the  spire  is  a good 
band  of  quatrefoils  in  circles.  The  spire  itself  has  some 
two-lights,  the  mullions  of  which  are  destroyed.  The  font 
is  a plain  octagon  with  a round  centre  shaft  and  four  small 
octagon  shafts  around  it ; there  is  a squint  from  the  vestry 
to  the  chancel;  and  a small  D.  piscina  in  the  south  wall; 
the  nave  has  a plain  P.  roof  supported  by  grotesque  heads. 

58.  Winwick,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave  with  clere- 
story, aisles,  south  transept,  and  porch,  tower  and  broach 
spire  at  the  west  end.  Chancel  E.  E.,  with  some  single 
lights  in  the  side  walls  and  a modern  east  window ; the 
south  doorway  is  transition  to  E.  E.  with  zigzag  in  jamb 
and  a pointed  arch  ; the  piers  to  the  nave  are  octagons  on 
plan  with  nail  head  in  capitals.  The  north  aisle  has  a very 
good  D.  three-light  window  at  the  east  end ; transept 
P.  with  a good  four-light  transomed  window,  and  a little 
good  screen-work  across  arch  ; clerestory  windows  modern. 
Tower  poor  P.,  with  two-light  windows  in  upper  stage ; 
the  spire  has  two  tiers  of  lights,  the  lowest  double.  The 
font  is  a plain  square. 

59.  Woolley,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave  with  north 
aisle  and  south  transept ; tower  and  spire  at  west  end.  The 
chancel  is  very  good  E.  E.,  the  interior  divided  iuto  two 
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bays  by  arches  resting  on  detached  shafts  with  moulded 
capitals ; the  side  windows  are  good  two-lights  with  quatre- 
foils  in  the  head ; the  east  window  a triplet  under  an  arch ; 
there  is  a good  two-light  D.  window  with  a square  head 
and  transom  in  the  south  wall.  The  piers  and  arches  to 
the  nave  are  E.E.,  and  on  the  north  side  is  a doorway  of  the 
same  style  stopped  up.  The  tower  is  D.,  with  a plain  west 
doorway,  and  above  it  a window  with  the  tracery  de- 
stroyed ; the  upper  stage  has  good  two-light  windows,  the 
parapet  is  battlcmented  and  has  gargoyles  at  the  angles  ; 
the  spire  has  two  tiers  of  lights  on  the  cardinal  faces,  the 
lowest  double. 


IDCcTiur))  of  set.  j^tots. 

GO.  Abbotsleigh,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel,  with  vestry 
on  north  side,  nave  with  aisles,  clerestory,  and  porches, 
tower  at  west  end.  The  chancel  is  generally  P.,  with  a four- 
light  window  at  the  east  end,  and  three-lights  on  the  sides ; 
the  parapet  is  battlemcnted  ; the  north  side  of  the  vestry  has 
a good  niche.  The  piers  to  the  nave  are  octagonal  and  have 
moulded  caps,  the  clerestory  and  most  of  the  windows  are 
P.,  but  there  are  a few  good  two-light  I).  windows  re- 
maining in  the  aisles.  The  tower  has  a D.  west  doorway 
and  two-light  windows  in  the  upper  stage,  the  parapet  is 
embattled.  Font  a plain  octagon  ; some  remains  of  a rood- 
screen  across  the  chancel-arch ; the  porches  are  of  wood, 
w.c.  At  the  angle  of  the  tower  are  square  turrets  topped 
by  statues ; in  the  south  aisle  is  a fine  D.  monument  with 
ogee  arch,  and  crocheted  canopy,  the  hollow  mouldings  en- 
riched with  roses  and  ball-flowers  ; a piscina  in  each  aisle, 
and  a double  one  in  the  chancel  of  early  D.  character. 

G.R.B. 
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61.  Diddington,  St.  Laurence.  Chancel,  nave  with 
clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch ; tower  at  west  end. 
Most  of  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  but  it  still  retains 
some  vestiges  of  E.  E.  work;  the  doorway  in  the  south 
porch  is  of  the  same  style  ; the  piers  to  the  nave  are  some 
round,  others  octagonal ; the  clerestory  and  aisles  have  two 
and  three-light  P.  windows,  and  in  some  of  the  windows  of 
the  south  aisle  there  is  good  glass  remaining  with  figures 
nearly  perfect ; the  greater  part  of  the  tower  has  been  re- 
built with  brick,  it  has  some  two-light  windows  in  the 
upper  stage,  av.c.  There  are  two  brasses  in  this  church  on 
table  monuments,  one  of  Alicia  Wattes,  1513,  the  other 
of  W.  Taylor,  miles,  g.r.b. 

62.  Eynesbury,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave  with  clere- 
story and  aisles,  tower  on  south  side  of  chancel.  A few  of 
the  piers  to  the  nave  are  N.,  others  E.  E.,  and  some  of 
a later  date;  the  aisles  have  some  good  two-light  D.  win- 
dows at  the  sides,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is 
a good  three-light  of  the  same  style ; the  chancel  has  no 
east  window ; there  is  a small  bell-cot  on  the  east  gable 
of  nave ; the  tower  was  nearly  all  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
James  II.  Font  a plain  octagon. 

63.  Fenstanton,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave  with  clere- 
story, aisles,  and  south  porch,  tower  and  broach  spire  at 
west  end.  The  chancel  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  D.  work, 
and  the  east  window  magnificent,  both  as  to  size  and  de- 
sign ; it  has  seven  lights,  the  mouldings  are  very  good, 
and  the  head  is  filled  with  the  most  elaborate  tracery,  the 
width  of  this  window  is  seventeen  feet,  a size  very  unusual 
in  village  churches.  There  are  three  windows  in  each  of  the 
side  walls  with  equally  good  details,  and  in  the  south  wall 
is  a very  good  doorway ; the  buttresses,  parapets,  and  the 
rest  of  the  detail  to  this  part  of  the  church  are  of  a very 
good  character  ; the  south  wall  has  very  good  sedilia,  and 
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piscina : this  chancel  is  in  very  bad  order,  the  whole  of  the 
east  window  is  stopped  up,  and  the  interior  much  encum- 
bered with  modern  fittings.  The  south  porch  has  a fine  E. 
E.  arch  with  the  toothed  ornament.  The  rest  of  the  church 
is  P.,  the  aisles  and  clerestory  having  good  two  and  three- 
light  windows ; the  nave  and  aisles  have  very  fine  open 
timber  roofs  supported  on  stone  corbels  ; the  aisle  roofs  are 
in  compartments  with  figures  lying  under  the  principals,  and 
rich  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the  ribs.  The  tower  is 
open  to  the  nave  and  aisles  and  has  very  fine  arches  ; there 
is  a good  west  doorway  and  a three-light  window  above ; 
the  upper  stage  has  good  two-lights ; the  spire  has  two 
tiers  of  lights,  but  much  of  it  appears  to  have  been  badly 
rebuilt ; there  are  some  good  open  seats  and  a wooden 
pulpit,  rather  late  ; much  of  the  church  has  been  restored, 
but  the  work  has  not  yet  extended  to  the  chancel. 

Kir  64.  Hilton.  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Chancel,  nave 
with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch  ; tower  at  west  end. 
A good  P.  church  without  auy  early  work  remaining  ; the 
chancel,  aisles,  and  clerestory,  have  very  good  two-light 
windows,  with  some  small  remains  of  painted  glass  ; piers 
and  arches  to  the  nave  of  very  good  proportions ; the  east 
ends  of  aisles  and  chancel  have  good  three-lights  ; at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a good  niche  with  an  angular 
canopy ; and  in  the  south  wall  of  chancel  a good  doorway. 
The  tower  has  angular  buttresses,  a good  battlement,  and 
two-light  windows  in  the  upper  stage  ; the  east  gable  has 
a very  fine  cross.  Font  a plain  octagon.  The  whole  church 
is  being  carefully  restored,  but  the  new  open  seats  are 
much  too  high.  There  are  two  curious  old  chests  in  the 
church. 

65.  Godmanchester,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave  with 
clerestory,  aisles,  and  porches,  the  latter  having  rooms  over 
them ; tower  and  spire  at  west  end.  A late  P.  church 
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with  some  good  work  about  it ; perhaps  the  best  is  in  the 
south  porch  which  has  a good  niche  on  each  side  of  the 
arch.  The  piers  and  arches  to  the  nave  are  lofty  and  of 
good  proportions,  and  there  is  a good  plain  open  timber  roof. 
The  aisles  have  good  buttresses  and  three-light  windows,  and 
the  clerestory  two-lights.  The  chancel  has  a poor  five- 
light  at  the  east  end,  and  two-lights  on  the  sides ; there  is 
a small  vestry  against  the  north  wall,  and  a plain  E.  E. 
doorway  on  the  south  side.  The  rood  staircase  is  also  on 
the  south  side.  The  tower  and  spire  are  later  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  church,  they  were  built  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  (1625),  and  have  no  portions  worthy  of 
remark. 

The  south-east  view  of  this  church,  engraved  by  R.  Rosse,  from  a drawing 
by  R.  Harraden,  is  given  in  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  p.  458. 

&1T  66.  Gransden,  Great,  St.  Bartholomew.  Chancel, 
nave  with  clerestory,  aisles  and  porches,  tower  at  west 
end.  The  whole  church  very  good  P.  The  chancel  has 
a very  good  east  window  of  five-lights,  and  ecpially  good 
three-lights  in  the  side  walls,  and  also  the  aisles  and  clere- 
story. The  rood  staircase  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  piers  and  arches  to  the  nave  are  lofty  and  of 
good  proportions.  The  porches  have  very  good  inner  door- 
ways. The  tower  has  a good  west  doorway  with  rich 
spandrels ; and  a small  water-drain  on  the  south  side ; 
above  the  doorway  is  a three-light  window,  and  in  the 
upper  stage  some  two-lights.  The  whole  of  the  para- 
pets, with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  chancel,  are  em- 
battled. There  are  some  singular  buttresses  to  the  tower, 
aisles  and  chancel.  The  rood-screen  across  the  chancel- 
arch  is  tolerable. 

67.  Hemingford  Abbas,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel,  nave 
with  aisles,  clerestory  and  south  porch,  tower  and  spire 
at  west  end.  The  chancel  has  been  so  much  modernized 
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as  to  leave  no  one  feature  of  interest  remaining.  The 
aisles  have  some  good  two  and  three-light  D.  windows, 
especially  one  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  piers 
and  arches  to  the  nave  are  E.  E.  The  clerestory  has  three- 
light  P.  windows.  Tower  P.,  with  a good  west  doorway, 
and  a three-light  window  over ; the  upper  stage  has  good 
two-lights ; the  tower  and  staircase  turret  have  embattled 
parapets,  and  the  spire  has  two  tiers  of  lights.  Pont  an 
octagon  on  legs;  a small  piscina  in  the  south  aisle,  w.c. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  curiously  painted,  and  has  two 
inscriptions,  g.r.b. 

68.  IIemingford  Grey,  St.  James.  Chancel,  nave 
with  clerestory,  aisles  and  south  porch,  tower  at  west 
end.  The  chancel  has  some  good  two-light  D.  windows 
in  the  south  wall ; east  window  modern : the  windows 
of  the  south  aisle  are  early  D.  two-lights.  The  inner  door- 
way of  the  south  porch  has  been  E.  E.,  but  it  has  nearly 
all  been  destroyed  ; the  piers  to  the  nave  are  round  and 
some  of  the  arches  semicircular.  Tower  P.,  with  a good 
west  doorway  and  three-light  window  above.  The  upper 
stage  has  good  two-lights.  Only  the  base  of  the  spire 
remains. 

69.  St.  Neots,  St.  Mary.  “ St.  Neots  is  a remark- 
ably fine  P.  church ; it  is  late  in  the  style,  with  some  sin- 
gularities, but  is  altogether  a very  fine  specimen,  particularly 
the  tower,  the  composition  of  which  is  very  good.  There 
is  a fine  wood  roof,  and  some  ancient  screen-work.”  Rick- 
man. Chancel  with  aisles,  nave  with  aisles,  clerestory  and 
porches,  tower  at  west  end.  This  is  generally  considered 
the  finest  church  in  the  county,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  of  its  style,  which  is  P.  The  tower  has  buttresses 
set  square  at  the  angles,  they  are  richly  panelled,  and  have 
crocketed  ogee  canopies  at  the  termination  of  the  different 
stages;  the  plinth  has  a rich  band  of  quatrefoils.  Prom 
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the  buttresses  rise  square  turrets,  also  richly  panelled,  and 
finished  with  a delicate  battlement  and  small  pinnacles ; 
from  these  turrets  the  main  pinnacles  spring,  they  have 
good  crockets  and  finials.  The  west  doorway  is  very  good, 
the  hollow  is  filled  with  panelling,  and  the  whole  enclosed 
within  a square  drip : above  this  is  a fine  four-light 
window,  with  a double  mullion  in  the  centre,  the  space 
between  the  mullions  filled  with  panelling;  the  upper 
stage  has  double  two-lights,  not  quite  equal  to  the  other 
portions ; the  tower  is  finished  by  rich  panelling  and  a 
battlement.  The  porches  are  very  fine,  the  outer  and  inner 
doorways  set  in  squares.  The  windows  generally  have  four- 
lights  with  rich  tracery  in  the  heads,  and  ornamental  ter- 
minations to  the  drip-moulds.  The  whole  of  the  buttresses 
have  rich  ogee  crocheted  canopies.  The  interior  is  still 
more  worthy  of  attentive  examination.  The  tower,  chancel, 
and  nave  arches  are  of  peculiarly  fine  proportions ; and  the 
chance],  nave  and  aisles  have  open  timber  roofs  of  exquisite 
beauty ; that  to  the  nave  supported  on  stone  shafts.  There 
are  four  parclose  screens  quite  equal  to  the  other  wood- 
work, indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  superior  in 
this  or  any  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  Font  a plain 
octagon.  The  open  seats  and  pulpit  are  modern.  There 
are  some  remains  of  a brass  cross  on  the  floor.  The  inte- 
rior of  this  church  has  been  restored  in  a manner  to  reflect 
credit  on  all  the  parties  concerned. 

The  Benedictine  priory  of  St.  Neots  was  a celUto  the 
abbey  of  Bee,  at  the  dissolution  it  was  given  to  Sir  R. 
Williams,  alias  Cromwell. 

There  are  engravings  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  this  church,  and  of 
some  stone  sculpture  on  the  tower,  and  wood-carving  formerly  belonging  to 
the  stalls,  in  Gorham’s  History  of  St.  Neot’s. 

70.  Offord  Cluny,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave  with  clere- 
story, aisles  and  south  porch,  tower  at  west  end.  The  lat- 
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tor  P.,  with  a good  west  doorway  and  a three-light  above ; 
over  that  a tower-light,  and  two  lights  in  the  upper  stage, 
the  parapet  embattled,  and  a wooden  spire.  Piers  to  nave 
round  with  moulded  capitals.  Most  of  the  windows  are 
three-light  P.  Chancel  modern.  Font,  plain  octagon. 
There  are  a few  open  seats  remaining. 

71.  Offord  D’Arcy,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave  with 
clerestory,  aisles  and  south  porch,  tower  and  spire  at  west 
end.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  with  some  good  single  lights, 
and  a doorway  on  south  side,  east  window  P.  three-lights. 
The  south  aisle  has  some  very  good  two-light  1).  windows, 
with  small  remains  of  painted  glass  and  a good  screen, 
under  the  battlement  is  a ball-flower  cornice,  and  the  east 
gable  has  a good  cross.  The  clerestory  has  an  embattled 
parapet  and  two-light  P.  windows.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  is  I).,  but  the  two-light  windows  in  the  upper  stage, 
and  also  the  battlement,  are  P.  The  spire  has  two  tiers 
of  lights,  the  lowest  double.  Font  a plain  octagon. 

There  are  three  brasses  in  this  church,  one  of  Lawrence  Pabenham,  Esq., 
and  wives,  1400,  and  two  of  civilians  about  1480  and  1490. 

72.  Great  Paxton,  Holy  Trinity.  Chancel,  nave  with 
clerestory,  aisles  and  south  porch,  tower  at  west  end. 
The  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  are  mostly  plain  N.,  and 
this  is  nearly  all  the  early  work  in  the  church.  The  sedilia 
and  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  chancel  are  D.,  the  rest  of 
the  work  is  P.  The  whole  of  the  windows  in  the  clerestory 
and  aisles  are  three-light ; the  east  end  has  a four-light. 
The  arch  to  the  porch  is  within  a square  and  has  orna- 
mental spandrels.  The  buttresses  to  the  tower  are  set 
square  at  the  angles,  the  west  door  and  the  window  above 
it  are  very  tolerable.  The  upper  stage  has  two-lights,  and 
the  parapet  is  embattled.  Font  a plain  octagon  : a P. 
screen  across  the  chancel-arch. 

F 
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73.  Paxton,  Little,  St.  James.  Chancel,  nave  with  south 
aisle,  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  with  a 
plain  piscina  in  south  wall,  and  a good  two-light  D.  win- 
dow ; the  three-light  east  window  is  P.  The  piers  to  the 
nave  are  E.  E.,  octagon  on  plan.  The  nave  and  aisle  have 
for  the  most  part  been  rebuilt,  but  a curious  N.  doorway 
with  sculpture  in  the  arch  is  remaining.  Tower  poor  P. 
much  modernized ; parapet  embattled,  w.c.  Font  E.  E. 
octagonal  on  five  shafts.  Some  stalls  with  misereres. 
G.R.B. 

74.  Toseland,  St.  Mary.  Nave  and  chancel  under  one 
roof  with  a square  turret  of  wood  in  the  centre.  This 
church  has  only  one  interesting  feature  remaining,  and 
that  is  a very  curious  but  good  N.  doorway  in  the  south 
wall ; the  arch  is  rich  in  zigzag,  billet,  and  other  orna- 
ments. 

75.  Soutiioe,  St.  Leonard.  Chancel,  nave  with  clere- 
story, aisles,  and  south  porch  ; tower  at  north-west  angle. 
The  inner  doorway  of  the  south  porch  is  very  fine  N.,  with 
elaborate  shafts,  capitals,  and  arch-mouldings  ; the  latter 
has  the  billet  and  cable  ornaments,  and  also  a double  row 
of  enriched  lozenge-work.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  with  the 
whole  of  the  two-lights  in  the  side  walls  stopped  up  ; the 
east  window  is  late  P.  and  has  five  lights.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  the  piers  are  circular,  and  octagonal  on  the 
south,  all  with  moulded  capitals ; the  clerestory  and  aisles 
have  good  P.  two-light  windows.  The  nave  has  a very 
good  west  doorway,  the  arch  enclosed  within  a square,  the 
spandrels  have  the  letters  I.  B.  A large  window  over 
this  doorway  has  been  destroyed ; nearly  the  whole  of  the 
tower  has  been  rebuilt  with  brick ; the  nave  has  a good 
wood  roof,  and  some  of  the  old  benches  have  rich  poppy- 
heads. 

7G.  Hale  Weston,  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel  and  nave 
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under  one  roof,  with  porch  on  north  side  and  a tower  or 
turret  of  wood  at  the  west  end.  There  are  one  or  two 
E.  E.  single  lights,  a D.  doorway  on  the  north  side,  and  a 
square-headed  three-light  window  of  the  same  style ; the 
cast  window  of  three-lights  is  P.,  as  well  as  some  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  building.  There  are  a few  plain  open 
seats.  Font  a plain  octagon.  The  whole  church  is  little 
better  than  a ruin. 

77.  Staughton,  Great,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel  with 
vestry  on  the  north  side,  nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and 
south  porch,  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  whole  of  the 
south  aisle  and  porch  are  1).,  with  good  two-light  windows 
on  the  side,  and  a tlu'ee-light  at  the  east  end ; the  two- 
light  windows  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  also  of 
the  same  style ; the  east  window,  of  five-lights,  is  P.,  and 
also  those  in  the  clerestory  and  north  aisle.  The  piers  to 
the  nave  are  generally  circular  on  plan,  and  have  moulded 
capitals  : there  is  a small  bell-cot  on  the  east  gable  of 
nave.  The  tower  is  very  good  P.  The  west  doorway  is 
within  a square  head,  and  has  good  spandrels ; there  is  also 
a very  good  door  ; above  is  a very  good  window  of  four 
lights,  the  upper  stage  has  good  two-light  windows  with 
transoms ; under  the  battlement  there  is  a good  band  of 
■quatrefoils,  and  another  at  the  base  of  tower ; at  the  angles 
are  good  crocheted  pinnacles.  There  is  a very  late  tomb 
with  a male  effigy  in  the  south  aisle,  with  a little  good 
screen-work  to  enclose  it. 

78.  Tetworth,  united  to  Everton.  No  church. 

79.  Everton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave  with  aisles,  low 
clerestory  and  south  porch,  tower  at  the  west  end.  Some 
of  the  piers  to  the  nave  are  N.,  and  there  are  some  small 
windows  of  that  style  in  the  chancel ; the  east  window  bad 
P.  ; the  clerestory  has  quatrefoil  lights.  The  porch,  which  is 
good  P.,  has  a band  of  quatrefoils  at  the  base.  The  tower 
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is  of  the  same  style,  it  has  two-light  windows  in  the  upper 
stage,  and  an  embattled  parapet ; there  are  some  good  two- 
light  P.  windows  in  various  parts  of  the  church. 

80.  Waresley,  St.  Andrew.  Modern. 

81.  Yelling,  Holy  Cross.  Chancel,  nave  with  aisles  and 
south  porch,  tower  at  west  end.  The  chancel  has  two-light 
P.  windows  at  the  side,  the  east  window  being  modern ; 
the  south  aisle  has  good  E.  E.  two-lights  with  four-foiled 
circles  in  the  head.  The  south  doorway  is  of  the  same 
style,  the  north  aisle  has  good  D.  two-light  windows.  The 
piers  to  the  nave  are  octagon  on  plan,  with  moulded  capi- 
tals. The  clerestory  has  two-light  windows.  The  P. 
tower  has  good  buttresses,  a three-light  window  on  the 
west  side,  two  lights  in  the  upper  stage,  and  an  embattled 
parapet ; there  is  an  E.  E.  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of 
chancel,  and  a good  P.  screen  across  the  chancel-arch.  w.c. 
Font  octagonal  and  plain  on  five  shafts  : a piscina  in  the 
south  aisle,  with  a monumental  arch,  and  a stone  coffin 
under  it.  g.r.b. 
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is®”  82.  Allwalton,  St.  Andrew.  “ Allwalton  church 
has  one  of  the  most  singular  combinations  of  N.  and  E.  E. 
to  be  met  with.  The  piers  are  round,  the  bases  and  capitals 
with  mouldings  considerably  advanced  in  the  E.  E.  style, 
while  the  arch  is  semicircular,  and  the  architrave  N.,  the 
dripstone  is  also  a real  N.  moulding,  while  the  supporters 
are  flowers  of  good  E.  E.  character.  There  are  three  plain 
seats  [sedilia]  in  the  chancel  of  a character  still  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  capital  above-named ; and  there  is  also  in 
the  church  a singular  corbel  and  a doorway  in  which  the 
shafts  and  mouldings  are  curiously  combined. 
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“ The  chancel  of  this  church  is  mostly  of  1).  character,  and 
has  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  the  curious  long  window 
reaching  lower  down  than  the  others,  close  to  the  east  wall 
of  the  church,  which  is  frequent  in  the  midland  counties ; 
it  seems  to  have  had  some  purpose  of  giving  light  behind 
the  screen  dividing  the  nave  and  chancel.  It  will  hereafter 
be  frequently  noticed,  and  may  be  called  a low-side  window 
for  distinction,  as  it  is  always  lower  down  than  the  general 
range  of  the  chancel  windows.  The  font  is  plain,  but  with 
good  E.E.  mouldings.  There  is  also  a water-drain  [piscina]. 
This  is  a small  church,  but  contains  many  curious  details 
and  combinations.”  Rickman.  The  plan  is  cruciform 
with  the  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  nave  has  on  the 
north  side  four  small  late  N.  arches,  on  the  south  three 
of  decided  E.  E.  work,  and  lighter  than  those  oppo- 
site ; the  clerestory  is  P.,  the  roofs  late.  The  transepts 
are  early  D.  The  chancel  is  D. ; the  side  windows  have 
geometrical  tracery,  the  east  window  flowing.  The  tower 
is  E.  E.,  with  good  buttresses  and  stair-turret,  and  an  ar- 
cade round  the  belfry  : the  south  doorway  is  of  Transition 
work,  pointed,  with  zigzag  mouldings,  the  outer  doorway 
of  the  porch  is  of  the  horse-shoe  form.  ip. 

83.  Caldecott,  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Chancel,  nave  with 
' south  porch,  and  west  tower  and  turret.  The  chancel  is 

E.  E.,  it  has  a good  triplet  at  the  east  end,  and  single  lights 
at  the  sides.  There  is  a small  double  piscina  at  the  south 
corner  of  the  east  wall ; the  lower  part  of  the  turret  is 
E.  E.,  upper  part  modern.  Font  plain  ; there  are  some 
plain  open  seats. 

84.  Chesterton,  St.  Michael.  “ Chesterton  church  has 
had  various  parts  modernized,  but  retains  many  valuable 
ancient  portions.  The  tower  is  E.  E.,  and  very  good,  and 
has  a good  spire.  The  piers  and  arches  are  somewhat 
resembling  some  of  those  at  Allwalton.  There  is  a very 
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fine  E.  E.  south  doorway,  under  a modern  porch.”  Rick- 
man. Chancel,  nave  with  clerestory,  aisles  and  south 
porch,  tower  and  broach  spire  at  the  west  end.  The 
chancel  and  south  porch  are  modern,  and  also  the  whole 
of  the  aisle  windows ; some  of  the  piers  to  the  nave  are 
octagon  on  plan  with  broad-leaved  capitals,  that  appear  to 
be  transition  to  E.  E.  some  of  the  other  capitals  are  early 
1).  The  south  doorway  is  very  fine  E.  E.,  the  shafts  having 
rich  caps  of  foliage.  The  tower  is  of  the  same  style  ; the 
buttresses  are  octagonal  at  the  base,  going  off  into  squares 
above  ; there  are  some  good  lancet  windows ; the  upper 
stage  has  good  two-lights  with  shafts ; the  spire  appears 
to  be  a little  later,  under  it  is  a good  corbel-table,  and  it 
has  two  tiers  of  good  double  lights,  with  quatrefoiled  circles 
in  the  head.  The  clerestory  is  D.,  with  some  good  square- 
headed two-lights  and  a small  ball-flower  cornice  under  an 
embattled  parapet.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a sepulchre  arch, 
with  a plain  stone  coffin  remaining.  Font  modern,  w.c. 

85.  Connington,  All  Saints.  “ Connington  church 
has  a fine  tower,  with  octagonal  pinnacles ; the  font  has  a 
mixed  character,  N.  and  E.  E.”  Rickman.  Chancel,  nave 
with  clerestory,  aisles  and  porches,  tower  at  west  end.  The 
whole  very  good  P.  The  best  part  being  the  tower,  which 
has  panelled  octagon  turrets  at  the  angles,  finished  with 
good  crocheted  pinnacles  ; the  base  of  the  tower  has  a 
good  band  of  quatrefoils ; the  upper  stage  has  four-light 
transomed  windows ; the  battlement  is  richly  panelled : 
the  whole  effect  of  this  tower  is  very  fine.  The  aisles 
have  good  four-light  windows  and  buttresses.  The  clere- 
story is  so  entirely  occupied  by  windows  as  to  appear 
almost  like  a series  of  pierced  panels.  The  piers  and 
arches  of  the  nave  are  of  very  fine  proportions,  and  the 
good  wood  roof  is  supported  by  long  and  slender  shafts  of 
stone.  The  chancel  has  rich  sedilia,  and  a piscina  with 
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credence-shelf.  The  porches  seem  to  have  been  badly 
repaired. 

In  this  parish  is  an  Elizabethan  mansion  which  was  the 
residence  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  collector  of  the  Cotto- 
nian MSS. 

A carious  monumental  effigy  in  this  church  is  described  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bloxam,  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  146.  It  represents  a knight 
in  armour,  with  a monk’s  cowl  over  his  armour. 

8G.  Denton,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave  with  north 
porch,  small  west  tower.  The  tower,  which  is  very  plain, 
appears  to  be  N. ; the  south  doorway  is  transition  to  E.  E. 
The  rest  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1(565. 

87.  Elton, . “ Elton  church  has  some  early  D. 

piers  and  arches,  and  some  windows  of  later  date,  and 
various  P.  portions,  particularly  a fine  tower,  which  opens 
into  the  nave  and  aisles,  with  lofty  arches  on  three  sides. 
There  is  a good  south  porch.  In  the  chancel  are  three 
good  stalls  [sedilia],  with  a water-drain  [piscina]  and  a 
cupboard  [locker].  The  font  is  a good  one,  octagon,  with 
panelled  sides.  There  are  some  good  old  wood  seats.” 
Rickman.  The  chancel  is  D.,  and  the  windows  have 
tracery  of  various  forms,  one  a foliated  circle,  another 
geometrical,  and  a third  almost  flamboyant,  but  all  evi- 
dently of  the  same  date  and  with  the  same  mouldings. 
The  two  sides  of  the  nave  are  also  different,  though  both 
D.  of  the  same  period,  ip. 

A sepulchral  slab  with  a cross  in  the  churchyard  is  engraved  by  Carter. 

88.  Pletton,  St. Margaret.  Chancel,  nave  with  clere- 
story, aisles  and  south  porch,  tower  and  broach  spire  at  the 
west  end.  The  chancel  is  N.,  with  the  shallow  buttresses 
peculiar  to  the  style,  and  a good  nebule  corbel-table.  The 
chancel-arch  is  of  the  same  style.  The  buttress  at  the  south- 
east angle  has  some  small  remains  of  ornament,  and  in  the 
south  wall  are  two  curious  figures  in  shallow  recesses  with 
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arched  heads.  East  window  three-light  D. ; those  in  side 
walls  two-lights  of  the  same  style.  The  piers  and  arches 
to  the  nave  are  N. ; south  doorway  E.  E.  Tower  and 
spire  very  early  D.,  with  good  two-lights  in  upper  stage, 
and  a block  cornice  under  the  spire.  The  latter  has  two 
tiers  of  lights,  the  lowest  double.  Some  poor  P.  windows 
have  been  inserted  in  various  parts,  clerestory  lights  modern. 
Pont  E.  E.  Near  the  tower  is  a churchyard  cross,  the  in- 
scription and  the  pedestal  of  which  appear  to  be  modern. 

89.  Eolksworth,  St.  Helen.  Chancel,  with  vestry 
on  north  side,  nave  with  south  transept  and  porch,  bell- 
turret  on  west  gable.  This  may  be  almost  called  a modern 
church,  as  most  of  it  has  been  rebuilt.  There  is  a good 
but  curious  N.  doorway  in  the  north  wall ; and  some  few 
good  windows  remaining. 

60?”  90.  Glatton,  St.  Nicholas.  A cross  church  with  a 
vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  aisles  to  the  nave ; 
tower  at  the  west  end.  Several  parts  of  the  church  are 
1).,  the  best  work  of  that  style  is  in  the  south  aisle,  which 
has  good  buttresses,  two-light  windows,  and  a flowered 
cornice  under  the  embattled  parapet.  There  is  a good 
two-light  of  the  same  style  low  down  in  the  south  wall  of 
chancel,  and  another  on  the  east  side  of  the  north  transept. 
The  piers  to  the  nave  are  very  lofty,  circular  on  plan,  and 
have  moulded  capitals,  some  of  these  piers  are  N.,  others 
transition  to  E.  E. ; most  of  the  arches  are  semicircular. 
There  is  a small  double  piscina  in  south  wall  of  chancel 
with  a trefoil-head  ; and  in  the  north  wall  a plain  locker. 
The  vestry  has  a very  good  groined  roof  and  a plain  fire- 
place. The  rest  of  the  work  is  good  P.  The  clerestory  has 
very  good  three-lights,  and  an  embattled  parapet  continu- 
ing along  the  sides  of  the  tower.  The  tower  itself  is  very 
fine.  It  has  a band  of  quatrefoils  along  the  base,  these 
run  up  the  sides  and  over  the  square  head  of  a very  deeply 
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recessed  doorway,  which  has  rich  spandrels.  The  panell- 
ing over  the  head  of  the  doorway  is  more  elaborate  than 
the  rest.  Over  this  is  a large  square-headed  window  with 
fine  tracery.  The  upper  stage  has  fine  four-light  square- 
headed windows  with  rich  tracery  and  transoms.  Under 
the  embattled  parapet  a good  band  of  quatrefoils,  and  on 
the  angles  small  figures  in  the  place  of  pinnacles.  Font 
very  fine  P.,  with  a richly-panelled  bowl  and  pedestal. 
On  a panel  in  the  tower-arch  are  three  paintings  of  greater 
antiquity  than  merit,  illustrating  the  following  sentences 
from  the  book  of  Genesis : “ Issachar  is  a strong  ass.” 
“ Dan  shall  be  a serpent  by  the  way.”  “ Joseph  is  a 
fruitful  bough.”  The  north  transept  is  at  present  used 
as  a school-house.  There  are  some  seats  in  the  nave  with 
finely  carved  poppy-heads. 

91.  Holme,  St.  Giles.  Chancel,  nave  with  aisles  and 
south  porch,  cott  for  two  bells  on  west  gable  ; some  of  the 
piers  to  the  nave  are  N.,  others  E.  E.,  all  very  plain  ; some 
few  of  the  windows  are  P.  but  most  of  them  are  modern 
insertions  ; the  cott  is  plain  E.  E.  with  a good  cross  on  the 
gable ; porch  modern ; modern  dormer  windows  in  roof. 
Font  a plain  octagon. 

92.  IIaddon,  St.  Mary.  A cross  church,  with  aisles  and 
north  porch  to  the  nave  and  also  a clerestory,  tower  at 
west  end.  Most  of  the  work  is  E.  E. ; the  chancel  has 
some  good  one  and  two-light  windows  ; one  on  the  north 
side  has  a flowered  cross  in  the  head  under  the  arch 
which  encloses  the  two-lights.  The  porch  is  very  good, 
with  nail-heads  in  the  moulded  caps.  The  transepts  have 
some  good  three -light  D.  windows ; the  lower  part  of  the 
tower  has  some  flat  buttresses  and  good  two-light  windows ; 
the  upper  part  is  P.,  with  two  lights  and  an  embattled 
parapet;  the  clerestory  has  late  two-light  windows;  there 
is  a good  E.  E.  doorway  in  the  south  aisle. 
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93.  Morbon,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave  with  aisles,  south 
transept,  and  north  porch,  tower  at  west  end.  The  chan- 
cel is  E.  E.,  with  good  one  and  two  lights,  some  of  the 
single  lights  are  N. ; east  window  modern ; south  door- 
way of  the  same  style,  and  also  some  of  the  piers  to  the 
nave,  which  are  circular  on  plan,  others  are  N. ; there  is 
a sedilia  and  double  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  chancel, 
both  early ; the  transept  has  good  buttresses  and  a triplet. 
Tower  of  brick. 

94.  Orton  Longueville,  Holy  Trinity.  Chancel  with 
chapel  on  north  side,  nave  with  clerestory,  aisles  and  south 
porch,  tower  at  west  end.  The  whole  good  D. ; the  chan- 
cel has  some  very  good  two  and  three-light  windows  in  the 
side  walls,  and  one  of  five-lights  at  the  east  end  equally 
good ; the  south  wall  has  a very  good  doorway  ; in  the 
same  wall  are  two  niches  with  trefoil  heads ; there  is  a 
piscina  on  the  south  side  of  chancel,  and  an  angle  stone 
seat  next  the  chancel-arch ; there  is  another  piscina  in  the 
chapel ; the  aisles  have  some  very  good  three-light  windows 
with  curious  tracery  in  the  heads  ; the  side  lights  of  the 
porch  are  quatrefoils  in  circles ; the  clerestory  has  square- 
headed  two-light  windows.  The  tower  is  very  small,  and 
has  one  good  two-light  window ; the  windows  in  the  upper 
stage  have  had  the  tracery  destroyed.  The  parapet  is  em- 
battled ; there  is  a very  good  cross  on  the  east  gable. 

An  effigy  of  a cross-legged  knight  in  this  church,  engraved  from  a drawing 
by  Carter,  is  given  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  July,  1807  ; and  a tradi- 
tional account  of  this  tomb  by  Bishop  Kennett,  is  given  by  Peck  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Desiderata  Curiosa. 

95.  Bottlebridge,  All  Saints.  No  church;  united  to 
Orton  Longueville  in  1728. 

96.  Overton  or  Orton  Waterville,  St.  Mary.  Chan- 
cel, nave  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch,  tower  at 
west  end.  The  chancel  is  so  much  modernized  as  to  have 
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no  one  good  feature  left.  The  aisles  have  some  very  pretty 
D.  two  and  three-light  windows  with  good  tracery  in  the 
heads.  The  aisle  parapets  are  plain,  and  the  buttresses  have 
plain  angular  canopies.  The  piers  to  the  nave  are  octagon 
on  plan  with  good  moulded  capitals.  The  upper  part  of 
the  tower  is  P.,  with  good  two-light  windows,  a panelled 
battlement  and  small  pinnacles  crocheted ; the  lower  part 
is  entirely  covered  with  cement.  There  is  a small  piscina 
in  the  south  aisle.  Font  a plain  octagon  on  five  shafts. 
An  Elizabethan  pulpit  with  a sounding  board  and  the 
royal  arms  all  richly  carved,  g.r.b. 

97.  Sawtry,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  transepts  and  nave, 
tower  and  low  spire  at  west  end.  Whatever  old  work 
there  is  remaining  here  is  E.  E.,  but  the  whole  church  has 
been  sadly  dealt  with.  There  are  a few  plain  piers  and 
arches  across  the  transepts,  and  some  indications  of  there 
having  been  aisles  to  the  nave,  but  the  arches  are  now 
closed  up ; there  is  one  two-light  window  with  a circle  in 
the  head.  w.c.  “ Sawtry  (All  Saints)  has  three  seats  [sedi- 
lia]  of  very  plain  work,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar ; they 
are  curious  from  their  breadth,  and  their  being  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church  instead  of  the  south.”  Rickman. 

A good  sepulchral  brass  of  a knight  and  lady,  1404,  is  described  in  the 
Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  388,  and  an  engraving  of  the  female  figure 
is  there  given.  The  sedilia  are  engraved  by  Carter. 

98.  Sawtry,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave  with  south 
porch,  and  west  tower  with  a tile  roof.  There  are  a few 
square-headed  E.  E.  windows,  and  a doorway  of  the  same 
style,  but  nothing  more  of  the  slightest  interest. 

These  two  livings  are  consolidated.  There  was  a Cis- 
tercian abbey  for  twelve  monks  here,  founded  by  Simon, 
earl  of  Northampton,  in  1146.  Tanner,  Not.  Mon. 

99.  Stancround,  St.  John  Baptist.  Chancel,  with  ves- 
try on  north  side,  nave  with  clerestory,  aisles  and  south 
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porch,  tower  and  broach  spire  at  west  end,  most  of  the 
work  very  good  D.  The  chancel  has  some  very  lofty  two- 
light  windows  in  the  side  walls,  and  one  of  five-lights  at 
the  east  end.  There  is  a very  pretty  double  piscina,  and 
sedilia  in  the  north  wall  of  chancel,  and  a plainer  sedilia  in 
the  south  aisle.  The  piers  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
are  octagonal,  and  have  good  foliated  capitals.  The  tower 
has  good  angular  buttresses  with  canopies,  two-light  win- 
dows in  the  upper  stage,  and  a ball-flower  cornice  under 
the  spire,  which  has  two  tiers  of  lights,  the  lowest  double. 
The  clerestory  windows  are  modern,  the  south  doorway  is 
good  E.  E.,  and  the  font  is  a very  good  specimen  of  the 
same  style,  with  a cluster  of  shafts  for  the  pedestal ; some 
of  the  open  seats  have  rich  poppy-heads. 

100.  Farcet,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  and  south  aisle,  nave, 
with  south  aisle,  clerestory,  and  porch,  west  tower  with 
short  lead  spire.  The  tower  is  N.,  having  the  shallow 
buttresses  peculiar  to  the  style  ; the  upper  stage  has  two- 
light-windows,  and  there  is  a good  cornice  of  heads  under 
a modern  parapet.  The  south  doorway  is  good  E.  E. ; the 
nave  piers  of  the  same  style,  with  moulded  capitals.  The 
clerestory  has  P.  two-light  windows,  those  in  the  aisle  are 
modern. 

101.  Stibbington,  St.  John  Baptist.  Modern. 

102.  Stilton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on  north 
side,  nave  with  aisles,  and  south  porch,  tower  at  west  end. 
The  tower  is  poor  P.,  with  two-light  windows  in  the  upper 
stage,  and  an  embattled  parapet.  Most  of  the  windows 
are  two-light  P.  ; the  piers  to  the  nave  are  E.  E.,  circular  on 
plan,  with  moulded  capitals.  Chancel  and  vestry  modern. 

103.  Water  Newton,  St.  Bemigius.  Chancel,  nave 
with  clerestory,  aisles  and  south  porch,  tower  and  broach 
spire  at  west  end.  Some  of  the  arches  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave  arc  semicircular,  but  the  piers  are  E.  E.  The  south 
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porch  and  the  inner  doorway  arc  of  the  same  style,  and 
also  some  square-headed  windows  in  the  aisles  and  chancel; 
the  east  window  is  P.  The  tower  is  very  early,  the  upper 
stage  has  very  lofty  N.  windows,  with  zigzag  in  the  outer 
arch,  within  these  arc  some  two-lights  with  pointed  arches. 
The  west  front  has  a small  niche  with  a trefoil  head,  con- 
taining a headless  statue ; under  the  spire  is  a ball-flower 
cornice,  and  the  spire  has  two  tiers  of  D.  lights,  the  lowest 
double.  Font  D.  with  panelled  bowl. 

104.  Woodstone,  St.  Augustin.  The  only  remains  of  the 
old  church  are  at  the  lower  part  of  the  west  tower,  which 
has  had  a small  portion  of  the  supposed  Saxon  masonry,  with 
a small  single-light,  built  into  the  new  work. 

105.  Wood  Walton,  Chancel,  nave  with 

clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch,  tower  at  west  end  ; the 
whole  good  plain  D.,  with  two-light  square-headed  windows 
throughout,  except  where  a few  of  P.  character  have  been 
introduced.  The  towrer  has  two-light  windows  in  the  upper 
stage,  and  a plain  parapet.  Most  of  the  nave  piers  are 
octagons  on  plan.  Font  plain  ; a few  good  plain  seats. 

E-?}"  100.  Yaxley,  St.  Peter.  “ Yaxley  church  has  a tower 
and  fine  crocheted  spire,  with  pinnacles  and  flying  but- 
tresses. The  church  has  various  P.  portions,  and  some  of 
earlier  character.”  Rickman.  A cross  church,  with  clere- 
story and  aisles  to  the  chancel,  and  clerestory  aisles  and 
south  porch  to  the  nave,  wfest  tower  and  spire.  Most  of  the 
wTork  in  the  chancel  is  D.  The  east  windows  are  very  good, 
those  in  the  north  aisle  are  peculiar,  they  arc  lancets,  and 
the  heads  filled  with  delicate  I),  tracery;  the  south  transept 
has  a very  good  three-light  D.  window ; the  clerestory 
windows  to  the  chancel  have  two  lights,  those  to  the  nave, 
three,  the  rest  of  the  church  is  later.  The  piers  and  arches 
to  the  nave  are  good  P.,  and  most  of  the  windows  are  of 
the  same  style,  and  also  the  porch,  which  has  three  good 
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niches  on  the  south  side,  and  animals  seated  on  the  angles 
of  the  parapet.  The  tower  and  spire  are  of  very  fine  pro- 
portions; the  upper  stage  has  good  three-light  transomed 
windows,  a panelled  battlement  and  crocheted  pinnacles ; 
the  spire  is  also  crocheted  and  connected  with  the  tower  by 
means  of  pierced  flying  buttresses ; there  are  two  tiers  of 
spire  lights,  the  lowest  double.  Font  octagon  on  circular 
pedestal. 
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INDEX  OP  STYLES. 


Supposed  Saxon,  before  A.D.  1100. 


Bedford,  St,  Peter,  part  of  tower  - 

5 

Clapham,  tower  - 

22 

Norman,  1100  to  1175. 

Bedford,  St.  Mary,  lower  part  of 

west  front,  &c. 

41 

tower  - 

3 

Cranfield,  lower  part  of  tower 

63 

Bedford,  St.  Peter,  doorway 

5 

Flitwick,  north  doorway  - 

65 

Biddenham,  chancel-arcli 

6 

Thurleigh,  lower  part  of  tower, 

Elstow,  arches,  clerestory,  win- 

doorway, &c.  - 

100 

dows  of  chancel,  doorway,  & c.  - 

9 

Barford,  Little,  south  doorway 

105 

Kempston,  tower  and  chancel- arch 

13 

Blunham,  tower-arch 

107 

Knotting,  chancel-arch,  & c. 

27 

Gravenliurst,  chancel-arch 

114 

Milton  Ernest,  windows  - 

28 

Meppershall,  walls,  tower-arches, 

Dunstable,  nave-arches,  part  of 

and  doorway  - 

119 

Transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  1175  to  1200. 

Elstow,  piers  - 

_ 

9 

Cranfield,  north  doorway  - 

63 

Farndish,  doorway 

- 

- 25 

Pertenhall,  arches 

91 

Harold,  arches  - 

- 

26 

Shelton,  nave-arches 

97 

Podington,  arches 

- 

- 30 

Tillbrook,  nave-arches  - 

99 

Early  English, 

1200  to  1275. 

Bedford,  St.  Peter,  arches  and  door- 

Elstow, arches,  windows  and  door- 

way - 

5 

ways  - 

9 

Biddenham,  doorway 

6 

Kempston,  nave-arches  - 

13 

Cardington,  tower-arches 

7 

Wootton,  tower  and  arches 

16 

* 

C 
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Early  English — continued. 


Oakley,  nave-arches  - - 19 

Chellington,  chancel-arch  and  door- 
way - - - - 2 1 

Felmersham  - - - 23 

Pavenham,  doorways  and  arches  - 24 

Farndish,  arches  and  doorway  - 25 

Harold,  arches  - - - 26 

Souldrop,  tower  and  spire  - 27* 

Podington,  doorway,  &c.  - 30 

Shambrook,  doorway  - 31 

Tdrvey,  arches,  doorway,  porch, 

&c.  - - - 34 

Barton  le  Clay,  chancel  - - 36 

Caddington,  chancel  - - 39 


Dunstable,  part  of  west  front  - 41 

Eaton  Bray,  nave-arches  and 
north  aisle  - - 42 

Chalgrave,  nave-arches  - - 46 

Leighton  Buzzard  - - 47 

Studham,  nave  and  chancel-arches  54 
Toddington,  arches  and  part  of 

tower  - - - - 55 

Cranfield,  chancel  and  nave-arches  63 
Dean,  chancel-arch  - 87 

Riseley,  nave-arches  - - 94 

Tillbrook,  doorway  and  window  - 99 

Stondon,  Over,  south  doorway  - 125 

Sutton,  arches  and  doorway  - 128 


Early  Decorated  with  Geometrical  Tracery.  1275  to  1375. 


Bedford,  St.  Paul,  piers  and  arches  4 
Cardington,  arches  - - 7 

Wootton,  nave-arches  - - 16 

Bromham,  arches  - - 18 

Oakley,  chancel  and  tower-arches  19 

Carlton,  arches  - - - 29 

Stevington,  chancel,  nave-arches, 

&c.  - - - 33 

Chalgrave,  nave-arches  and  aisle  - 46 


Apsley  Guise  - - - 60 

j Hawnes,  nave-arches  - - 70 

Salford  - - - 72 

Ravensden,  nave-arches  - - 93 

Roxton,  windows  and  doorways  - 95 

Staugliton  Parva,  doorways  and 
piers  - - - - 98 

Clifton,  east  window  - - 110 

Eyworth,  chancel-arch  - - 1 13 


Late  Decorated  with  Flowing  Tracery,  1325  to  1377. 


Bedford,  St.  Paul,  west  doorway, 
tower  and  spire  - - 4 

Goldington,  piers  and  arches  - 10 

Kempston,  doorway  - - 13 

Wootton,  chancel  and  porch  - 16 

Bletsoe  - - - - 17 

Carlton,  chancel,  windows  and 
doorways  - - - 20 

Chellington,  tower  and  spire,  arches, 
windows,  &c.  - - - 21 

Pavenham,  tower  and  spire,  arch- 
es, & c.  - - - 24 


Harold,  tower  and  spire,  windows, 
clerestory,  &c.  - - 26 

Knotting,  tower  and  spire  - 27 

Milton  Ernest,  arches,  &c.  - 28 

Podington,  tower  - - 30 

Sharnbrook,  arches,  tower,  &c.  - 31 

Stagsden.  chancel,  arches  and  win- 
dows - - - - 32 

Turvey,  arches  and  north  aisle  - 34 

Wymington  - - - 35 

Barton  le  Clay,  aisles  - • 36 

Potsgrave  - - - 38 
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Late  Decorated — continued. 


Highani,  Gobion  - 43 

Houghton  Regis,  chancel-arches, 
windows,  & c.  - - 44 

Billington  ...  48* 

Luton,  baptistery  - - 50 

Sundon,  Low  - - - 52 

Studham,  chancel  and  windows  - 54 

Tilsworth,  north  side  of  nave  - 56 

Ampthill,  piers  and  arches  - 59 

Crawley,  south  aisle  and  piers  - 61 

Clophill  - - - - 62 

Flitwick,  chancel  and  nave-arches  65 
Gravenhurst  - - - 68 

Harlington,  chancel  - - 69 

Hawnes,  chancel  and  aisles  - 70 

Maulden,  east  window,  chancel- 
arch  and  nave-piers  - - 74 

Ridgemont,  nave-piers  - - 78 

Westerning,  nave,  aisles,  and  chan- 
cel - - - S2 

Dean,  nave-arches  and  tower  - 87 

Keysoe,  chancel,  north  aisle,  &c.  - 89 

Pertenhall,  chancel  and  south  door- 
way - - - - 91 


Renhold,  north  aisle  - - 92 

Riseley,  windows  and  south  porch  94 
Roxton,  tower  - - - 95 

Shelton,  chancel,  doorway,  & c.  - 97 

Staughton  Parva,  windows  and 
doorway  - - - 98 

Tillbrook,  vestry  arches,  &c.  - 99 

Thurleigh,  chancel  - - 100 

Yielden  ...  102 

Barford,  Little,  chancel-arch  - 105 

Blunliam,  windows  - - 107 

Campton,  chancel  and  arches  - 108 

Dunton,  chancel  and  nave-arches  1 1 1 
Edworth,  transepts  and  doorway  - 112 

Langford,  aisles  and  tower  - 118 

Norhill,  north  chapel,  arches,  win- 
dows, &c.  ...  H9 

Shillington,  crypt  - - 123 

Stotfold  - - - 124 

Southill,  piers  - - - 126 

Sutton,  chancel  and  nave-arches  - 128 

Wrestlingwortli,  chancel  - arch, 

aisles  and  south  porch  - - 130 


Early  Perpendicular,  1377  to  1425. 


Chillington,  east  window  - 

21 

Shillington 

- 

- 1 2.3 

Pavenhain,  transept  window 

24 

W arden,  Old 

- 

- 127 

Caddington,  nave,  aisles  and  tower 

39 

Perpendicular  1425  to  1546. 


Bedford,  SL  John,  tower  - - 2 

— — — , St.  Paul,  porches  - 4 

Biddenham,  tower,  nave,  north 
aisle  and  porch  - - 6 

Cardington,  arches  and  windows  - 7 

Cople  8 

Elstow,  windows  and  tower  - 9 

Goldington  - - - 10 

Houghton  Conquest  - - 11 


Kempston,  aisles  - - 13 

WlLLlNGTON  - - - 14 

Wilshampstead  - - - 15 

Wootton,  doorway  and  windows  - 16 

Oakley,  tower,  aisles,  &c.  - 19 

Carlton,  tower  - - - 20 

Felmersham,  windows,  clerestory, 
and  belfry  - - - 23 

Milton  Ernest,  windows  - 28 
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Perpendicular — continued. 


Odell  - - - - 29 

Sharnbrook,  chancel,  doorway, 

spire,  &c.  - - - 31 

Stagsden,  clerestory  and  tower  - 32 

Stevington,  porches  - - 33 

Battlesden  - - - 37 

Potsgrave,  east  window  and  door- 
way - - - - 38 

Eaton  Bray,  chancel  and  reredos  42 
Houghton  Regis,  clerestory,  tower, 

&c.  - - - - 44 

Clial  grave,  tower  - 46 

Leighton  Buzzard,  windows  - 47 

Low  Sundon,  chancel  - - 52 

Streatley,  nave  and  aisles  - 53 

Toddington,  chancel  aisles,  clere- 
story, &c.  - - - 55 

Tilsworth,  chancel  and  south  aisle  56 
Totternhoe  - - - 57 

Ampthill,  tower  and  windows  - 59 

Crawley,  chancel,  tower,  &c.  - 61 

Cranfield,  chancel  - - 63 

Eversholt,  tower  and  arches  - 64 

Flitwick,  tower  and  windows  - 65 

Flitton  - - - - 66 

Gravenhurst,  tower  and  east  win- 
dow - - - - 68 

Harlington,  nave  and  aisles  - 69 

Holcott  - - - - 71 

Maulden  - - - 74 

Marston  Moretaine  - - 75 

Millbrook  - - - 76 

Stanbridge  - - - 79 

Tingrith  - - 81 

Westoning,  tower  and  east  window  82 
Bolnhurst  - - 85 

Colmworth  - - 86 


Dean,  chancel,  clerestory  and 


aisles  - - - 

87 

Eaton  Socon  - 

- 

88 

Keysoe,  tower  and  windows 

- 

89 

Pertenhall,  tower 

- 

91 

Renhold  - 

- 

92 

Ravensden,  doorways,  &c. 

- 

93 

Riseley,  windows  and  tower 

- 

94 

Roxton,  arches  and  windows 

- 

95 

Barford,  Great,  tower 

- 

98 

Shelton,  south  aisle 

- 

97 

Staughton  Parva,  chancel 

- 

98 

Tillbrook,  windows  and  porch 

- 

99 

Thurleigh,  nave,  south  aisle,  &c. 

- 

100 

Wilden  - 

- 

101 

Astwick  - - - - 

Barford,  Little,  arches  and  north 

103 

aisle  - - - 

- 

105 

Biggleswade  - 

Blunham,  nave-arches,  south  aisle, 

106 

&c.  - 

- 

107 

Campton,  tower  and  arches 

- 

108 

Clifton,  nave-arches 

- 

110 

Edworth, 'chancel,  nave  and  porches 

112 

Eyworth,  tower  and  spire 

- 

113 

Gravenhurst,  Upper 

- 

114 

Hatley  Cockayne 

- 

115 

Henlow  - - - 

- 

116 

Holwell  - - - 

- 

117 

Langford,  chancel  and  nave 

- 

118 

Norhill,  windows 

- 

120 

Potton  - 

- 

121 

Southill,  tower  - 

- 

126 

Sutton,  aisles 

- 

128 

Tempsford 

- 

129 

Wrestlingworth,  nave-arches 

- 

130 
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Norman. 

Carlton  - 
Podington 
Houghton  Regis  - 
Crawley  - 
Flitwick 

Early  English. 

Chellington 

Felmersham 

Famdish 

Harold  - 

Stevington 

Turvey  - 

Battlesden 

Eaton  Bray 

Low  Sundon 

Streatley 

Studham 

Tilsworth 

Eversholt 

Stanbridge 

Tingrith 

Keysoe  - 

Barford,  Great  - 

Decorated. 

Bedford,  St.  Paul’s 
Goldington 


NTS. 


Decorated — continued. 


Houghton  Conquest 

- 

. 

11 

Kempstone 

- 

- 

13 

Stagsden 

- 

- 

32 

Ridgemont 

- 

- 

78 

Sutton  ... 

Perpendicular. 

128 

Elstow  - 

_ 

9 

Bletsoe  - 

_ 

_ 

17 

Bronham 

- 

_ 

18 

Oakley  - 

- 

- 

19 

Odell  - 

- 

_ 

29 

Sharnbrook 

. 

_ 

31 

Caddington 

- 

- 

39 

Cranfield 

_ 

_ 

63 

Harlington 

- 

- 

69 

Marston  Moretaine 

- 

_ 

75 

Stepingleigh 

- 

- 

80 

Colmworth 

- 

- 

86 

Eaton  Socon 

- 

- 

88 

Thurleigh 

- 

- 

100 

Wilden  - 

- 

- 

101 

Arlesey  - 

- 

- 

104 

Clifton  - 

- 

- 

110 

Sandy 

- 

- 

122 

Stotfold  - 

- 

- 

124 

Wrestlingworth  - 

- 

- 

130 

FO 

20 

30 

44 

61 

65 

21 

23 

25 

26 

33 

34 

37 

42 

52 

53 

54 

56 

64 

79 

81 

89 

96 

4 
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BRA 


Apsley  Guise 

- 

- 

60 

Barford,  Great  - 

- 

- 

96 

Barton  le  Clay  - 

- 

- 

36 

Bedford,  St.  Mary 

- 

- 

3 

, St.  Paul  - 

- 

- 

4 

Biddenham 

- 

- 

6 

Biggleswade 

- 

- 

106 

Bromham 

- 

- 

18 

Campton 

- 

- 

108 

Cardington 

- 

- 

7 

Clifton  - 

- 

- 

110 

Cople 

- 

- 

8 

Dunstable 

- 

- 

41 

Eaton  Bray 

- 

- 

42 

Elstow  - 

- 

- 

9 

Eyworth  - 

- 

- 

113 

Flitton  - 

- 

- 

66 

Gravenhurst,  Lower 

- 

- 

68 

Goldington 

- 

- 

10 

1 

DOMESTIC  A 


Bedford,  cloisters  and  refectory  - 5 

Dunstable,  P.  priory  gateway  - 41 

Eaton  Socon,  Bushmead  priory, 
refectory  - - - 88 

Elstow,  E.E.  nunnery  and  Eliza- 
bethan house  - - - 9 

Felmersham,  barn  - 23 

Goldington,  remains  of  Newenham 
priory  - - - 10 


DATED  EXAMPLES 

1220  Studham  ? 

1391  Wymington. 

1467  Biggleswade,  chancel. 


SES. 


Holwell  - 

- 

- 

117 

Houghton  Conquest 

- 

- 

11 

Regis  - 

- 

- 

44 

Langford 

- 

- 

118 

Lidlington 

- 

- 

73 

Luton 

- 

- 

50 

Marston  Moretaine 

- 

- 

75 

Maulden  - 

- 

- 

74 

Meppershall 

- 

- 

119 

Renhold  - 

- 

- 

92 

Shillington 

- 

- 

123 

Stevington 

- 

- 

33 

Sutton  - 

- 

- 

128 

Thurleigh 

- 

- 

100 

Turvey  - 

- 

- 

34 

Wilshampstead  - 

- 

- 

15 

Wymington 

- 

- 

35 

Yielden  - 

- 

- 

102 

CHITECTURE. 


Harold,  E.E.  doorway  - - 26 

Leighton  Buzzard,  market  cross  - 47 

Luton,  Someries  castle,  gatehouse, 
temp.  Henry  VI.  - - 50 

Sheft'ord,  remains  of  Chicksands 
priory  - - - 109 

Stevington,  D.  barn  - 33 

Warden,  Old,  remains  of  abbey, 

P.  house,  &c.  - - 127 


7 BEDFORDSHIRE. 

1750  Biggleswade,  tower. 
1750  Shillington,  tower. 


INDEX  OF  STYLES. 


WO 

Bedford,  St.  Paul,  stalls  in  chan- 
cel - 

Biddenham,  open  seats 
Cardington,  roof  - 
Cople,  roofs  and  open  seats 
Houghton  Conquest,  open  seats  - 
Kempston,  P.  rood-screen 
Willington,  open  seats 
Wilshampstead,  roof 
Wootton,  D.  porch  and  P.  rood- 
screen  - 

Bromham,  open  seats 
Oakley,  rood-screen  and  open  seats 
Carlton,  do.  - 

Chillington,  open  seats 
Felmersham,  roodloft  and  roof  - 
Pavenham  ... 

Milton  Ernest,  screen-work 
Odell,  rood-screen 
Sharnbrook,  screen 
Stagsden,  P.  roof  and  rood-screen 
Stevington,  rood-screen,  open  seats,"1 
and  roof 

Turvey,  P.  roof  - 
Wymington,  D.  roof 
Barton  le  Clay,  open  seats 
Potsgrave,  D.  rood-screen 
Dunstable,  P.  rood-screen 
Eaton  Bray,  open  seats 
Highara  Gobion,  P.  screen 
Houghton  Regis,  P.  roof  - 
Leighton  Buzzard,  stalls, screen- 
work  and  lettern 

Luton,  stalls,  screen-work,  and 
roofs  - 

Low  Sundon,  D.  chest 
Streetley,  open  seats 


W O R K. 


Toddington,  P.  roof  - - 55 

Totternhoe,  roofs  - - - 57 

Gravenhurst,  Lower,  D.  rood- 

screen  - - - - 68 

Hawnes,  roof  - - - 70 

Marston  Moretaine,  P.  par- 
close,  open  seats,  roof  and  rood- 
screen  - - 75 

Westoning,  roof  - - 82 

Bolnliurst,  P.  rood-screen,  roof  and 
open  seats  - - - 85 

Dean,  P.  roofs,  pulpit  and  screen- 
work  - - - - 87 

Eaton  Socon,  P.  screen-work  and 
open  seats  - - - 88 

Pertenhall,  P.  rood-screen  - 91 

Roxton,  rood-screen  - - 95 

Barford,  Great,  P.  rood-screen  - 96 

Shelton,  open  seats  - - 97 

Tillbrook,  D.  parclose,  P.  rood- 
loft,  &c.  - - - 99 

Thurleigh,  open  seats  - - 100 

Arlesey,  roofs  - - - 104 

Barford,  Little,  P.  rood-screen  - 105 

Clifton,  rood-loft  - - 110 

Edworth,  open  seats  - - 112 

Eyworth,  open  seats  - - 113 

Gravenhurst,  Upper,  roof  - 114 

Hatley  Cockayne  - - 115 

Langford,  open  seats  and  rood- 

screen  - - - - 118 

Norhill,  stalls,  desk,  &c.  - - 120 

Sandy,  open  seats  - - 122 

Shillington,  screen-work  and  open 
seats  - - - - 123 

Tempsford,  rood-screen  - - 129 


O D 

4 

6 

7 

8 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

24 

28 

29 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

38 

41 

42 

43 

44 

47 

50 

52 

53 


BERKSHIRE 


INDEX  0 E STYLES. 


Supposed  Saxon  or  Early  Norman,  before  A.D.  1100. 


Wickham,  tower  - - - - - - - -179 


Norman,  1100  to  1175. 


Abingdon,  St.  Nicholas,  doorway  2 

Drayton,  walls  of  chancel  - 3 

Ashbury,  doorway  - 7 [ 

Upton  - - - - 12 

Buckland,  walls  and  doorways  - 13 

Cumnor,  corbel-table,  &c.  - 18 

Dench  worth,  doorway  - - 21 

Eaton  Hastings,  windows  and  door- 
ways - - - - 23 

Faringdon,  doorway  - 26 

Coxwell,  Little,  walls  and  doorways  27 

Hanney,  pillars  and  doorway  - 30 

Hatford,  doorway  and  chancel- 
arch  - - - - 33 

Hinksey,  North,  doorway  and  chan- 
cel-arch  - - - 35 

Letcombe  Basset,  doorway  and 
chancel-arch  - - - 41 

Lockinge,  doorway  - - 45 

Charney,  doorway  and  arch  - 47 

Shillingford,  chancel-arch  - 55 

Kingston  Lisle,  walls,  chancel- 


arch  and  doorway  - - 59 

Sutton  Courtney,  arches  - 66 

Appleford,  walls  and  doorways  - 67 

Woolstone,  doorways  - - 69 

Aldermaston,  doorway  - - 76 

Hurley,  west  front  and  windows  - 92 

Padworth  - - - 95 

Purley,  chancel-arch  - - 97 

Sandhurst,  doorways  and  chancel- 
arch  - - - - 106 

Shinfield,  doorway  and  arches  - 107 

Swallowfield,  doorway  - - 108 

White  Waltham,  tower  - - 110 

Tidmarsh,  doorway  - - 120 

Avington  ...  135 
Bright  Waltham,  tower  and  door- 
way - - - . 138 

Bucklebury,  doorway  - - 140 

Marleston,  doorway  - - 141 

Catmere  - . - 142 

Chaddleworth,  doorway  - - 143 

Enborne,  arches  - - - 150 


a 


BERKSHIRE. 


N orman — continued. 


Farnborough,  walls  and  doorway  - 151 

Frilsham  - - - 152 

Hampstead  Norris,  doorway  - 154 

Kintbury,  walls,  chancel-arch,  and 
doorways  - - 161 

Lambourne,  tower  and  nave- 
arches  - - - 162 


Shalbourne,  doorway  - - 166 

Stanford  Dingley,  windows  - 173 

Welford,  lower  part  of  tower  - 178 

Cholsey,  arches,  windows  and 
doorways  - - - 185 

Wallingford,  St.  Leonard  - 189 


Transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  1175  to  1200. 


Appleton,  arches  - - 4 

Blewbury,  chancel,  south  aisle 
and  arches  - - - 10 

Buscott,  chancel-arch  - - 14 

Chilton,  doorways  and  arches  - 16 

Coleshill,  arches  - - 17 

Cumnor,  tower,  doorway  and 
arches  - - - 18 

Eaton  Hastings,  chancel-arch  - 23 

Faringdon,  tower  and  transept  - 26 

Coxwell,  Little,  chancel-arch  - 27 

Hagbourne,  arches  - - 29 

Hanney,  arch  and  tower  - - 30 

Harwell,  arches  - - - 32 

Hendred,  East,  arches  - - 34 

Letcombe  Regis,  tower-arch  - 42 

Challow,  East,  doorways  - - 43 

— West,  doorway  - - 44 

Longworth,  arches  - - 46 

Moreton,  South,  walls  and  pillars  52 
Shillingford,  doorways  - - 55 

Longcot,  chancel-arch  - - 57 

Streatly,  chancel-arches  and  door- 
way - - - - 63 

Sutton  Courtney,  chancel-arch 
and  tower  - - - 66 

Baulking,  doorways  - - 70 

Arborfield,  doorway  - 77 

Bisham,  tower  - - - 82 


Bradfield,  arches  - 

- 

83 

Cookham,  arches 
Hampstead,  East,  doorway 

and 

87 

windows 

- 

89 

Hurst,  arches 

- 

93 

Ruscombe,  chancel 

- 

105 

Sulhamstead  Abbas,  arches 

- 

113 

Woolhampton,  doorway  - 

- 

133 

Beedon  - 

Bright  Waltham,  doorway 

and 

136 

walls  - - - 

- 

138 

Brimpton,  arches 

- 

139 

Bucklebury,  arches 

- 

140 

Leckhampstead,  doorways 

- 

147 

Compton,  arches  - 

148 

Garston,  East,  doorway  and  piscina 

149 

Farnborough,  chancel-arch 

- 

151 

Hampstead  Norris,  tower-arch 

154 

Ilsley,  East,  arches 

- 

158 

Inkpen,  doorway 

- 

160 

Kintbury,  arches 

Lambourne,  doorway  and  tower- 

161 

arches  - 

Shefford,  Great,  doorway  and  tower- 

162 

arch  - - - 

- 

168 

Stanford  Dingley,  arches 

- 

173 

Thatcham,  arches 

- 

174 

Ashampstead 

- 

183 

INDEX  OF  STYLES, 


Early  English,  1200  to  1275. 


Abingdon,  St.  Helen,  tower 
Drayton,  chancel  and  south  chapel 
Ardington,  chancel-arches  and 
doorway  ... 

Bucki.and,  chancel,  tower  and 
transepts  ... 

Buscott,  chancel - 
Childrey,  doorway 
Coleshil],  arches  - 
Cumnor,  arches  - 
Compton  Beauchamp,  tower-arch 
Coxwell,  Great,  chancel  - 
Denchworth,  tower  and  arch 
Didcot,  arches  - 
Eaton  Hastings,  windows  and  door- 
way - 

l'yfield,  doorway  - 
Fawley,  Great,  tower 
Faringdon,  chancel,  aisles  and 
porch  .... 
Hagbourne,  chancel  and  arches  - 
Hanney,  chancel-arch,  porch  and 
doorway  - 
Lyford  - 

Harwell,  transepts,  doorway  and 
tower  - 
Hatford  - 

Hinksey,  North,  tower  - 
Hinton  Walridge,  walls,  arch  and 
windows  - 

Letcombe  Basset,  chancel  and 
doorways  - 

Ch  allow,  East,  arches  and  bell-cot 
Longworth,  arches  and  porch 
Garford  - 

Shillingford,  tower  and  spire,  porch, 
doorway  &c.  - 
Longcot,  walls  and  doorways 


1 

3 

6 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

29 

30 

31 


32 

33 
35 

39 

41 

43 

46 

49 

56 

57 


Sparsholt,  doorway 
Stanford-in-the-Vale,  tower, 
porch  and  doorway 
Goosey  - 
Sunningwell,  walls 
Appleford,  chancel 
Uffington  - 

Baulking,  chancel 
Wittenham,  Long,  walls  - 
Aldermaston,  chancel 
Cookham,  doorway  and  windows  - 
Englefield,  arches  and  windows  - 
Pangbourne,  arches 
Purley,  doorway  ... 
White  Waltham,  windows  and 
arches  - 

Sunning,  St.  Andrew,  arches 
Tidmarsh  ... 

Windsor,  Old  - 

Aldworth,  tower 
Avington,  windows  and  spire  tur- 
ret - 

Beedon,  doorway 

Chieveley,  chancel  and  tower-arch 
Oare,  windows  and  chancel-arch  - 
Leckhampstead,  windows 
Enhorne,  chancel 
Hampstead  Norris,  chancel 
Ilsley,  East,  chancel  and  aisle  - 
Kintbury,  tower  - 
Shefford,  Great  ... 
Stanford  Dingley,  doorway  and 
windows  ... 
Welford,  church,  chancel,  and 
upper  part  of  tower 
Basilden,  doorway  and  arches 
Cholsey,  chancel 

Wallingford,  St.  Mary,  doorway  - 


58 


60 

61 

64 

67 

68 
70 
73 
76 
87 
90 

96 

97 

110 

115 

120 

127 

134 

135 

136 
144 

146 

147 
150 
154 
158 
161 
168 

173 

178 

182 

185 

187 


Early  Decorated,  with  Geometrical  Tracery,  1275  to  c.  1375. 


Ardington,  doorway  - g 

Besselsleigh,  windows  - .9 

Aston  Upthorpe,  nave  and  chancel  1 1 


Coxwell,  Great,  windows  and  door- 
way  - 

Longworth,  aisle 


20 

46 


BERKSHIRE. 


Early  Decorated — continued. 


Moreton,  North,  chancel,  win- 
dows &c.  - - - 51 

Sparsholt  - - - 58 

Stanford-in-the-Vale,  chancel 
and  vestry  - - - 60 

Sunningwell,  east  window  - 64 

Wantage,  tower  and  arches  - 71 

Wittenham,  Long,  south  chapel 


and  windows  - - 73 

Bray,  aisle  - - .84 

Hampstead,  East,  east  window  - 89 

Winterbourne,  windows  - - 145 

Lambourne,  transept  window  - 162 

Shalbourne,  chancel  and  windows  166 
Basilden,  chancel  and  part  of  nave  182 


Late  Decorated,  with  Flowing  Tracery,  1325  to  1377. 


Ashbury,  chancel  transepts  and 
windows  - - 7 

Blewbury,  arches  and  windows  - 10 

Childrey,  windows  and  sedilia  - 15 

Chilton,  windows-  - - 16 

Cumnor,  windows  - - 18 

Compton  Beauchamp,  chancel  and 
aisles  - - - - 19 

Denchworth,  arches  - - 21 

Didcot,  windows  and  aisle  - 22 

Eaton  Hastings,  windows  . 23 

Fyfield,  chancel  - 24 

Faringdon,  window  - 26 

Coxwell,  Little,  roof  - - 27 

Hagbourne,  aisles  and  doorway  - 29 

Hanney,  windows,  arches  and  door- 
way - - - - 30 

Harwell,  chancel  and  aisle  - 32 

Hendred,  East,  chancel  and  roof  - 34 

— West,  chancel  and  arches  38 

Hinton  Walridge,  nave,  doorway 
and  tower  - - 39 

Letcombe  Regis,  walls  and  door- 
ways - - - - 42 

Challow,  East,  window  - - 43 

Lockinge,  chancel  - - 45 

Charney,  windows  - - 47 


Milton,  windows  - - - 50 

Kingston  Lisle,  windows  - 59 

Steventon,  tower-arches  and  aisle  62 

Streatly,  windows  - - 63 

Sutton  Courtney,  arches  and 
windows  - - - 66 

Wittenham,  Long,  porch  - - 73 

Little  - - - 74 

Aldermaston,  windows  and  tower  76 
Bradfield,  arches  - - - 83 

Hampstead,  East,  windows  and 
arches  - - - - 89 

Reading  friary  church,  east  win- 
dow - 103 

Shottesbrooke  ---  109 

Warfield,  chancel  - - 124 

Aldworth  ...  134 

Chieveley,  belfry  - - .144 

Garston,  east  windows  and  transept  149 
Ilsley,  East,  tower  and  doorway  - 158 

Kintbury,  chancel  and  transept  - 161 

Lambourne,  arches,  windows  and 
porch  - - - .162 

Tliatcham,  tower  - . .174 

Brightwell,  chancel,  nave,  &c.  - 184 

Moulsford  - - .186 

Wallingford,  St.  Mary,  arches  - 187 


Early  Perpendicular,  1377  to  1425. 

Buckland,  roofs  - - - 13  I Binfield,  arches  - - - 81 

Faringdon,  roof  - - 26  | 


INDEX  OF  STYLES 


Perpendicular,  1425  to  1546. 


Abingdon,  St.  Helen,  nave  and 
aisles  - - - - 1 

St.  Nicholas  - 2 

Drayton,  tower  and  north  aisle  - 3 

Appleton,  tower  and  nave  - 4 

Ashbury,  nave,  roof  and  porch  - 7 

Blewbury,  tower  - - 10 

Aston  Uptborpe,  tower  - - 11 

Buscott,  tower  and  porch  - 14 

Coleshill,  tower  - - - 17 

Cumnor,  roofs  - . 18 

Compton  Beauchamp,  nave  - 19 

Coxwell,  Great,  tower  - -20 

Denchworth,  chancel  and  windows  21 
Fyfield,  aisle  - - 24 

Hagbourne,  windows,  roof  and 

tower  - - . .29 

Hanney,  tower,  and  nave-roof  - 30 

Hendred,  East,  tower  - - 34 

West,  porch  and  tower  - 38 

Challow,  West,  chancel  and  porch  44 
Longworth,  arches,  tower  and  win- 
dows - - - .46 

Marcliam,  tower  and  doorway  - 48 


FO 


Norman. 


Drayton  - - - 

3 

Aston  Upthorpe  - 

11 

Upton  ... 

12 

Eaton  Hastings  - 

- 23 

Letcombe  Regis  - 

- 42 

Lockinge 

- 45 

Clewer,  lead 

- 86 

Finchampstead  - 

- 91 

Purley  ... 

- 97 

Sandhurst 

- 106 

Sulhampstead  Abbas 

- 113 

Woolhampton,  lead 

- 133 

Avington 

- 135 

Moreton,  North,  tower  . -51 

South,  windows  - - 52 

Radley  - - - - 54 

Shillingford,  windows  - - 55 

Shrivenham,  tower  and  arches  - 56 

Wantage,  windows  - - 71 

Wittenham,  Long,  tower  - « 73 

Binfield,  arches,  windows,  tower, 

&c.  - - - - 81 

Reading,  St.  Laurence,  tower,  &c.  99 

Remenham,  porch  - - 104 

Sunning,  St.  Andrew,  tower  . 115 

Windsor,  St.  George’s  Chapel  129 
Wokingham,  arches  and  tower  . 132 

Bucklebury,  tower  and  windows  - 140 

Frilsham,  windows  - - 152 

HampsteadNorris,  tower  and  porch  154 

Lambourne,east  windowand  arches  162 
Newbury ....  164 

Shalbourne,  tower  - - 166 

Welford,  aisle  and  porch  - . 178 

Yattendon  ...  180 

Wallingford,  St.  Mary,  tower  - 187 


TS. 


Bright  Waltham  - - - 138 

Catmere  ...  - 142 

Compton  - - - 148 

Enborne  - - - - 150 

Frilsham  - - - 152 

Shefford,  Great  - - - 168 

Stanford  Dingley  - - 173 

Transition  Norman. 

Coxwell,  Little  - - - 27 

Moreton,  South  - - - 52 

Sutton  Courtney  - - - 66 

Appleford  - - - 67 

Baulking  - - -70 


BERKSHIRE. 


F onts — continued. 


Transition  Norman— continued. 
Wittenham,  Long,  lead  - 
Brimpton  . . _ j 

Leckhampstead  - 

Early  English. 

Childrey,  lead 
Coleshill 
Didcot  - 
Eaton  Hastings 
Lyford  - 
Harwell  - 
Hatford  - 
Letcombe  Basset  . 

Longworth 
Charney  - 
Shrivenham 
Longcot  . 

Wantage  - 
Englefield 
Beedon  . 

Winterbourne 
Greenbam 
Welford  - 


Decorated. 


Ardington 

6 

Buckland 

- 13 

Fyfield  . 

24 

Moreton,  North  - 

51 

Shillingford 

55 

Hampstead,  East- 

- 89 

Perpendicular. 

Ashbury  - 

7 

Blewbury 

- 10 

Compton  Beauchamp 

- 19 

Denchworth 

- 21 

Hagbourne 

29 

Radley 

54 

Steventon 

62 

Hurley  ... 

92 

Reading,  St.  Mary 

- 98 

Reading,  St.  Laurence  - 

- 99 

Wokingham 

- 132 

Chieveley 

- 144 

Shalbourne 

- 166 

Thatcham 

- 174 

Yattendon 

- 180 

- 15 

- 17 

- 22 

- 23 

- 31 

- 32 

- 33 

- 41 

- 46 

- 47 

- 56 

- 57 
71 
90 

- 136 

- 145 

- 175 

- 178  j 


Abingdon,  St.  Helen 
Appleton  - 
Ashbury  - 
Blewbury 
Bray 

Bright  Waltham  - 
Brightwell 
Buckland 
Childrey  - 
Cholsey  - 
Cookham 
Coxwell,  Great  - 
Cumnor  - 
Denchworth 
Faringdon 
Hagbourne 
Hampstead,  East- 
Hanney  . 


BRASSES. 

1 Hendred,  East  - 
4 Hungerford 
7 Hurley  - 
10  Kintbury 

- 84  Lambourne 

- 138  Moreton,  North  - 

184  [ Newbury - 

13  | Shottesbrooke 

- 15  Stanford  Dingley- 

- 185  • in  the  Vale 

87  Streatly  - 

20  Sunning,  St.  Andrew 
18  j Tidmarsh 

21  I Tilehurst - 
26  | Wantage - 

- 29  : Winkfield 

89  Wittenham,  Little 
30  | 


- 34 

- 157 

- 92 

- 161 
- 162 

- 51 

- 164 

- 109 

- 173 

- 60 

- 63 

- 115 

- 120 
- 121 

- 71 

- 131 

- 74 


INDEX  OF  STYLES. 


* 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


Abingdon  abbey,  E.E.  fire-place 
and  chimneys,  P.  gate-house,  &c.  2 

Appleton,  N.  manor-house  and 
doorway  - - -4 

Bisham,  D.  doorways,  window,  &c.  82 

Bray,  Ockwells,  P.  manor-house  - 84 

Charney,  E.E.  manor-house  and 
domestic  chapel  - - 47 

Coxwell,  Great,  D.  barn  - - 20 

Fanngdon,  Radcott,  E.E.  bridge  - 26 

Fyfield,  D.  manor-house  - - 24 

Hendred,  East,  D.  and  P.  chapels, 
and  P.  timber  house  - - 34 


Hurley,  N.  and  D.  remains  of  priory 


and  P.  house  - - - 92 

Kingston  Bagpuze,  E.E.  bridges  - 40 

Reading,  abbey  gateway  - - 103 

Shaw,  Donnington  castle,  P.  gate- 
way, tower  - - - 167 

Shefford,  Little,  manor-house,  temp. 

Henry  VIII.  - 169 

Shillingford,  P.  chimneys  - 55 

Sutton  Courtney,  transition  N.  and 
E.E.  and  early  D.  manor-houses  66 
Wallingford  house,  temp.  Henry 
VIII.  and  remains  of  castle  - 188 

Windsor  castle  - - - 129 


IRONWORK. 


Arborfield,  T.  N.  - 

- 

- 77 

Baulking,  T.  N.  - 

- 

- 70 

Besselsleigh,  D.  - 

- 

9 

Blewbury,  E.E.  - 

- 

- 10 

Buckland,  N. 

- 

- 13 

Drayton,  E.E. 

- 

3 

Faringdon,  E.E.  - 

- 

- 26 

Frilsham,  N. 

- 

- 152 

Garford,  E.E. 

- 49 

Goosey,  E.E.  key 

- 61 

Hagboume,  D.  - 

- 29 

Harwell,  E.E. 

- 32 

Kingston  Lisle,  N. 

- 59 

Lockinge,  E.E.  and  D. 

- 45 

Lyford,  E.E. 

- 31 

Uffington,  E.E.  - 

- 68 

OLD  CHESTS. 


Ashbury  - - - 

Blewbury,  1 E.E.  and  1 D. 
Didcot  - 


7 Hendred,  West,  D. 
10  Lockinge,  E.E.  - 
22 


38 

45 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


OF  DATED  EXAMPLES  IN  BERKSHIRE. 


A.D. 

1293,  Bray,  south  aisle. 

1337,  Shottesbrooke. 

1372,  Lam'oourne,  aisle  to  south  transept, 
1413,  Hagbourne,  south  aisle. 

1434,  Reading,  St.  Laurence. 

1450,  Yattendon. 

1514,  Englefield,  north  aisle  of  chancel, 
1519,  Newbury. 

1526,  Shinfield,  south  aisle. 

1539,  Abingdon,  St.  Helen,  south  aisle. 
1551,  Reading,  St.  Mary. 

1564,  Lockinge,  tower. 

1627 — 38,  Hurst,  East,  windows. 

1632,  Ilsley,  West,  porch. 

1635,  Hampstead  Norris,  roof. 

1675,  East,  tower. 

1705,  Bucklebury,  chancel. 

1714,  Midgham. 

1720,  Finchampstead,  tower. 

1724,  Longcot,  tower. 

1734,  Garford,  font. 

1739,  Winterbourne,  tower. 

1769 — 77,  Wallingford,  St.  Peter. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


INDEX  OF  STYLES. 


Supposed  Saxon,  befoke  A.D.  1100. 

Caversfield,  tower  . . .91  Lavendon,  tower  . 

Winge,  polygonal  apse  and  crypt  . 94  | 


Nokman,  1100  TO  1175. 


Adstock,  doorway  . 

2 

Hanslope,  chancel,  doorway, 

Akeley,  doorways  . 

3 

arches,  &e. 

Caversfield,  doorway,  porch,  &c.  . 

9 

Luthbury,  doorway  and  arches 

Leckhampstead,  doorway  and  west 

Lavendon,  tower-arch 

window  .... 

17 

Stanton  Bury,  chancel-arch 

Water  Stratford,  doorways 

26 

Brill,  doorways 

Turweston,  nave-arches 

31 

lekford,  windows  . 

Hitcham,  cliancel-arch 

53 

Waddesdon,  nave-piers  and  door- 

Horton, doorway  . 

54 

way  .... 

Iver,  nave-arches  . 

55 

Worminghall,  doorway  and  chan- 

Stoke Poges,  chancel-arch 

58 

cel-arch  . . . . 

Upton  .... 

60 

Denton,  south  doorway 

Wexham,  windows 

61 

Cuddington,  nave-arches  . 

Aston  Abbots,  doorway 

65 

Stone,  nave-arches,  doorway,  &c.  . 

Hardwick,  chancel-arch  . 

75 

Fingest  . . . . 

Stewkley 

89 

Hughendon,  doorway 

Winge  .... 

94 

Medmenham,  doorway 

Wingrave,  arcade  in  chancel 

95 

*b 


115 

110 

114 

115 

130 

148 

158 

168 

171 

181 

184 

199 

205 

208 

213 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  1175  to  1200. 


Hornton,  nave-arches 

16 

Whaddon,  nave-arches 

. 93 

Castlethorpe,  nave-arches  . 

. Ill 

Lavendon,  nave-arches 

. 115 

Shenley  Mansel,  chancel  . 

. 127 

Oakley,  nave-arches 

. 163 

Wincliendon,  Upper 

. 169 

Haddenham,  chancel-arch 

. 183 

Turville,  south  doorway  . 

. 216 

Adstock,  chancel-arch 
Barton  Hartshome,  doorway 
Chetwode,  chancel 
Caversfield,  arches 
Horley,  windows  . 

Hornton  chancel,  tower,  basement, 

&c.  .... 

Leckhampstead,  tower,  nave- 
arches,  &c. 

Lillingstone  Darrell,  tower,  win- 
dows, &c. 

Marsh  Gibbon,  chancel  and  nave- 
arches  .... 
Radclive  .... 
Tingewick,  nave  and  arches 
Burnham,  nave-arches 
Chesham  Bois,  chancel 
Datchet,  nave-arches  and  base  of 
tower  .... 
Farnham  Royal,  base  of  tower 
Horton,  arches 

Iver,  chancel-arch  and  windows  . 

Stoke  Poges,  tower  and  arches 
Wyrardisbury,  nave  and  north  aisle 
Cholesbury,  doorway 
Dun  ton,  tower  and  windows 
Hawridge  .... 
Horwood,  Little,  south  aisle 
Swanbourne,  chancel  and  base  of 
tower  .... 
Whitchurch,  doorway  and  piers 
Bradwell,  windows 
Stoke  Goldington,  nave-arches  and 
doorway  . . . 109 


Haversham,  tower,  porch,  arches, 

&c.  . . . 113 

Lathbury,  tower  . . .114 

Lavendon,  doorways  and  windows.  115 
Brayfield  . . . .116 

Newport  Pagnel,  arcade  . .122 

Newton  Longueville,  nave-arches, 
and  porches  . . .124 

Ravenstone  . . .126 

Shenley  Mansell,  nave-arches  . 127 

Weston  Underwood,  chancel,  nave- 
arches  and  tower  . .139 

Chearsley,  windows  and  doorway  . 150 

Chilton,  south  transept  . . 151 

Clayton,  East,  south  chapel  . 154 

Crendon,  Long,  chancel,  tower  and 
nave-arches  . . . 155 

Grendon  Underwood,  doorway  . 157 

Ickford,  tower,  chancel,  &c.  . 158 

Ludgershall,  nave-arches,  &c.  . 161 

Marston,  North,  piers  and  arches  . 162 

Oving  ....  164 

Pitchcott  ....  165 

Waddesdon,  tower,  porch,  arches, 

&c.  . . . . 168 

Aston  Clinton,  chancel  and  nave- 
arches  . . . .173 

Aylesbury,  tower,  transept-arches, 
chancel,  &c.  . . . 175 

Bledlow,  doorways  . . 180 

Dinton,  east  window,  nave-arches, 

&c.  . . . . 181 

Haddenham,  tower,  nave-arches, 

&c.  ...  . 183 


Early  English,  1200  to  1275. 

2 

4 

5 
9 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 
23 
30 
36 
40 

43 
50 

54 

55 
58 
62 
67 
71 
76 
79 

90 
92 
98 


INDEX  OP  STYLES. 


Early  English — continued. 


Cuddington,  nave-arches  . . 1S4 

Hampden,  Great,  base  of  tower  . 186 

Hulcott,  nave-arches  . . 190 

Lee  . . . .194 

Missenden,  Little,  chancel,  base  of 
tower,  &c.  . . .196 

Priors  or  Monks  Risborough,  tower  197 
Princes  Risborough  . .198 


Stone,  transepts,  chancel,  &c.  . 199 

Fawley,  tower  . . . 204 

Fingest,  chancel  . . . 205 

Hughendon,  windows  and  portions 
of  tower  ....  208 

Marlow,  Little,  chancel  and  tower  212 
Radnage  ....  214 


Early  Decorated  with  Geometrical  Tracery,  1275  to  1325. 


Chetwode,  windows  . . 5 

Beauchampton  . . .6 

Lillingstone  Dayrell,  east  window  . 18 

Radclive,  tower  . . .23 

Turweston,  nave,  arches  and  win- 
dows . . . .31 

Burnham,  east  window  . . 36 

Mentinore . . . .83 

Whitchurch,  chancel,  nave-piers, 
and  windows  . . .92 

Winge,  windows,  doorway  8:c.  . 94 

Broughton  . . .102 


Clifton  Reyues  . . .105 

Crawley,  North,  chancel,  nave- 
arches,  &c.  . . .106 

Lingford,  Great  . . .117 

Newport  Pagnel,  windows . . 122 

Ashendon,  tower  and  windows  . 145 

Claydon,  Middle,  nave  . . 153 

Grendou  Underwood,  chancel  . 157 

Bierton,  chancel  and  nave-piers  . 177 

Wycombe,  High,  porch,  windows, 

&c.  . . . 218 


Late  Decorated  with  Flowing  Tracery,  1325  to  1377. 


Addington,  chancel,  nave,  clere- 
story, & c.  . . .1 

Adstock,  chancel  . . .2 

Claydon,  Steeple,  chancel  . . 10 

Edgecott,  chancel  . . .11 

Horley,  chancel,  tower,  nave- 
arches,  &c.  . . .15 

Homton,  nave-arches  and  belfry  . 16 

Lillingstone  Dayrell,  porch  and 
windows  . . . .18 

Padbury,  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle  21 

Preston  Bissett  . . 22 

Stowe,  windows  . . .25 


Thornborough,  tower,  nave-arches, 


&c.  . . .28 

Westbury,  arches  and  east  window  33 

Beaconsfield,  windows  . . 35 

Burnham,  windows  . . 36 

Chalfont,  St.  Giles,  east  window  . 38 

Chesham  Bois,  nave  . . 40 

Cliesham,  St.  Mary,  chancel  . 41 

Datchet,  windows  . . .43 

Chenies,  nave-arches,  windows,  &c.  48 

Stoke  Poges,  windows  and  niche  . 58 

Wexham,  east  window  . .61 

Wyrardisbury,  east  window  . 62 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Late  Decorated — continued. 


Langley  Marsh,  chancel  and  aisle  . 
Astwood,  tower,  windows,  arches, 
&c.  .... 

Aston  Abbots 
Cholesbury 

Drayton  Beauchamp,  chancel-arch 
and  nave-arches 

Drayton  Parsloe,  windows  and  tower 
Hardwick,  tower,  nave-arches,  win- 
dows, &c. 

Hoggeston,  north  side  of  nave 
Horwood,  Great 

Ivinghoe  .... 
Marsworth,  tower-arch 
Minsley,  chancel  . 

Pitstone,  arches  and  north  aisle 
Shipton,  arches  and  doorway 
Whaddon,  north  chapel,  windows, 
walls  of  nave,  &c. 

Wingrave,  arches  and  windows 
Winslow,  windows 
Bletchley,  arches,  windows  and 
doorway .... 
Bradwell,  windows 
Brickhill,  Little,  tower 
Chicheley,  arches  and  windows 
Emberton 

Stoke  Goldington,  east  window,  Sic. 
Castlethorpe,  windows 
Hardmead 

Haversham,  windows 
Lathbury,  windows 
Milton  Keynes  . 

Moulsoe  .... 
Newport  Pagnel,  south  porch 
Newton  Blossomville,  windows 
Olney  .... 
Shenley  Mansell,  arches  and  window 
Sherrington 

Simpson  .... 


63 

64 

65 
67 

69 

70 

75 

77 

78 
80 
82 
81 
86 
87 

93 

95 

96 

97 

98 
101 
104 
107 
109 
111 
112 

113 

114 
120 
121 
122 
123 
125 

127 

128 
129 


Stoke  Hammond,  windows  and 
doorway 

Walton  .... 
Wolston,  Great,  windows  . 
Woughton,  windows 
Aston  Sandford,  chancel  . 
Chilton,  tower  and  windows 
Clayton,  East,  doorway  and  window 
Ickford,  east  window,  &c. 
Ludgershall,  tower,  window,  Sic.  . 
Marston,  North,  south  aisle, 
tower,  arches,  Sic. 

Oakley,  tower,  south  chapel,  Sic.  . 
Quainton,  tower,  nave- arches,  Sic. 
Shabbington,  chancel,  doorway,  Sic. 
Winchendon,  Lower 
Aston  Clinton,  chancel 
Quarrendon 

Stoke  Mandeville,  nave  arches, 
windows,  Sic. 

Bledlow  .... 
Haddenham,  walls,  north  porch,  Sic. 
Hampden,  Great,  nave-arches 
Kimble,  Great 
Kimble,  Little 

Missenden,  Great,  nave-arches,  win- 
dows, Sic. 

Priors  Risborough,  doorway,  win- 
dows, Sic. 

Princes  Risborough,  south  porch, 
windows,  Sic. 

Towersey  . . . . 

Wendover  .... 
Weston  Turville  . 

Hughendon,  windows 
Medmenham 
Radnage,  windows 
Saunderton 
Turville,  chancel  . 


131 

137 

143 

144 
147 
151 
154 
158 
161 

162 

163 

166 

167 

170 

173 

176 

179 

180 
183 
186 

191 

192 

195 

197 

198 
200 
201 
202 
208 

213 

214 

215 

216 


1NDKX  OF  STYLES. 


Early  Perpendicular,  1377  to  1425. 

Ilorley,  north  aisle  . . 15  I Wooburn,  east  window 

Ickford,  window  . . 158  • 


217 


Perpendicular,  1425  to  1546. 


Addington,  tower  and  windows  . 1 

Adstock,  tower  and  windows  . 2 

Barton  Hartshorn,  windows  . 4 

Beauchampton,  windows  . . 6 

Claydon,  Steeple,  tower  . .10 

Edgecott,  tower  and  windows  . 1 1 

Foscott,  east  window  . .12 

Hillesdon  . . .14 

Maids  Morton  . . .19 

Padbury,  windows  . .21 

King’s  Sutton  . . .27 

Thornborough,  windows  . . 28 

Thornton,  tower  . . .29 

Tingewick,  chancel  and  tower  . 30 

Turweston,  east  window  . .31 

Chesham,  St.  Mary,  windows,  &c.  41 

Eton  . . . .44 

Denham  . . . .46 

Stoke  Poges,  west  window  . 58 

Upton,  windows  . . .60 

Wexham,  windows  and  door  . 61 

Wyrardisbury,  windows  . . 62 

Langley  Marsh,  nave  . . 63 

Astwood,  clerestory  and  roof  . 64 

Cheddington  . . .66 

Cublington  . . .68 

Drayton  Beauchamp,  chancel, 
aisles,  tower,  & c.  . . 69 

Edlesborough  . . .72 

Grandborough  . . .73 

Hardwick,  windows  . . 75 

Honvood,  Great,  tower  and  win- 
dows . . . .78 

Horwood,  Little,  tower  and  win- 
dows . . . .79 

Ivinghoe,  tower-arches  . . 80 


Marsworth  . . .82 

Mentmore,  clerestory  . . 83 

Mursley,  tower  and  windows  . 84 

Pitstone,  windows  and  arches  . 86 

Whaddon,  nave-windows  . . 93 

Winge,  tower,  south  porch,  &c.  . 94 

Winslow  . . . .96 

Bletchley  tower,  windows,  &c.  . 97 

Brickhill  Bow  . . .99 

Brickhill,  Great  . . . 100 

Broughton,  windows  . . 102 

Chicheley,  tower  . . .104 

Crawley,  North,  exterior  of  nave, 
windows,  &c.  . . . 106 

Stoke  Goldington,  windows  and 
belfry  ....  109 

Hanslope,  tower  and  spire  . 110 

Hardmead,  tower  . . .112 

Lavendon,  windows  and  porch  . 115 

Loughton  . . . .119 

Newport  Pagnel,  tower,  chancel, 
north  aisle  . . .122 

Newton  Blossomville,  tower  and 
windows.  . . .123 

Longueville,  tower,  chan- 
cel, &c.  . . . .124 

Sherrington,  towers  and  windows  . 128 

Simpson,  tower  and  windows  . 129 

Stoke  Hammond  . . .131 

Stony  Stratford,  St.  Giles,  tower  . 134 

Walton,  tower  . . .137 

Weston  Underwood,  windows  . 139 

Woughton,  tower  . . . 144 

Ashendon,  windows,  doorway,  &c  . 145 

Brill,  tower  . . . J48 

Chearsley,  tower  and  windows  . 150 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Perpendicular — continued. 


Chilton,  windows,  porch,  &c. 

151 

Hampden,  Great  . 

186 

Claydon,  Middle,  tower  and  chancel 

153 

Horsenden 

189 

Claydon,  East,  tower,  &c.  . 

154 

Missenden,  Great,  windows 

195 

Grendon  Underwood,  tower 

157 

Missenden,  Little,  windows  and  bel- 

Ludgershall,  tower  and  windows  . 

161 

fry  . 

196 

Marston,  North,  chancel 

162 

Priors  Risborough,  chancel, 

win- 

Oring,  tower  and  windows 

164 

dows,  &c. 

197 

Pitchcott,  tower  and  windows 

165 

Weston  Turville,  tower  and 

win - 

Waddesdon,  windows  and  clerestory 

168 

dows 

202 

Winchendon,  Upper,  tower 

169 

Hughendon,  windows,  &c. 

208 

Worminghall 

171 

Marlow,  Little,  nave 

. 

212 

Aylesbury,  doorway,  nave,  &c. 

175 

Medmenham,  tower  and  east 

win- 

Dinton,  doorway  and  windows 

181 

dow 

. 

213 

Ellesborough  . . . 

182 

Turville,  tower 

• 

216 

Haddenham,  east  window,  north 

Wooburn,  tower  and  windows 

217 

chapel,  &c. 

183 

Wycombe,  High,  tower,  arches, 

Cuddington,  tower 

184 

windows,  &c. 

218 

INDEX  OF  STYLES 


FONTS. 


Norman. 

Cholesbury 

67 

Caversfield 

9 

Slapton 

87 

Hornton 

16 

Whaddon  . 

93 

Chenies 

48 

Newton  Longueville 

124 

Horton 

54 

Weston  Underwood 

139 

Stoke  Poges 

58 

Ickford 

158 

Drayton  Beauchamp 

69 

Hawridge  . 

76 

Decorated. 

Pitstone 

86 

Stewkley 

89 

Astwood  . 

64 

Stoke  Goldington  . 

109 

Cheddington 

66 

Castlethorp 

111 

Drayton  Parsloe  . 

70 

Stoke  Hammond  . 

131 

Chilton 

151 

Ludgershall 

161 

Marston,  North 

162 

Oakley 

163 

Waddesdon 

168 

Aylesbury . 

175 

Dinton 

181 

Bierton 

177 

Edlesborough 

182 

Bledlow 

180 

Haddenham 

183 

Cuddington 

184 

Perpendicular. 

Kimble,  Great 

191 

Priors  Risborough 

197 

Leckhampstead 

17 

Stone 

199 

Maids  Morton 

19 

Weston  Turville  . 

202 

| Ditton  . . . 

45 

Hambleton 

206 

Edlesborough 

72 

Turville 

216 

Winge  . . . 

94 

Brickhill  Bow 

99 

Crendon,  Long 

155 

Early  English. 

Princes  Risborough 

198 

Radclive  . 


23 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Astwood  . 
Beaconsfield 
Beauchampton 
Broughton . 
Burnham  . 
Caversfield 
Chalfont 
Chearsley  . 

Chenies 
Chesham  Bois 
Chicheley  . 

Claydon,  Middle  . 
Crawley,  North 
Crendon,  Long 
Datchet 
Denham  . 

Drayton  Beauchamp 
Edlesborough 
Ellesborough 
Emberton  . 

Eton 

Farnham  Royal 
Halton 
Hambleton 
Hampden,  Great  . 
Hedgerley  . 

Hitcham  . 
Hughendon 
Iver 

Ivinghoe  . 

Langley  Marsh 
Lillingstone  Dayrell 
Ludgershall 


BRASSES. 


64 

Marlow,  Little 

212 

35 

Marston,  North 

162 

6 

Marsworth 

82 

102 

Milton  Keynes 

120 

36 

Missenden,  Great  . 

195 

9 

Moulsoe 

121 

38 

Mursley 

84 

104 

Penn 

56 

48 

Pitstone 

86 

40 

Priors  Risborough 

197 

104 

Quainton  . 

166 

153 

Slapton 

87 

106 

Stoke  Poges 

58 

155 

Stone 

199 

43 

Taplow 

59 

46 

Tingewick . 

30 

69 

Thornton 

29 

72 

Twyford  . 

32 

182 

Upton 

60 

107 

Waddesdon 

168 

44 

Wendover  . 

201 

50 

Weston  Underwood  . 

139 

185 

Turville  . 

202 

206 

Whaddon  . 

93 

186 

Winchendon,  Lower 

170 

52 

Upper 

169 

53 

Winge 

94 

208 

Wingrave  . 

95 

55 

Wooburn  . 

217 

80 

Wootton  Underwood 

172 

63 

Wormingliall 

171 

18 

Wyrardisbury 

62 

161 

INDEX  OE  STYLES. 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


Boarstall,  P.  gatehouse  . . 149 

Buckingham,  grammar  school  with 
N.  doorway  . . .8 

Burnham  abbey,  E.E.  domestic 
work  . . . .36 

Crendon,  Long,  Notley  abbey, 
house,  temp.  Hen.  VI.  . . 155 

Chenies,  manor-house,  temp.  Hen. 

VIII 48 


WOOD 


Hornton,  P.  parclose  . .16 

Maids  Morton,  door  and  roof  . 19 

Beaconsfield,  screen-work . . 35 

Burnham,  rood-screen  . . 36 

Langley  Marsh,  rood-screen  . 63 

Astwood,  roof  . . .64 

Cublington,  lectern  (1685)  . 68 

Drayton  Beauchamp,  open  seats  . 69 

Edlesborouoh,  stalls,  roodscreen, 

&c 72 

Horwood,  Great,  screen- work  . 78 

Ivinghoe,  P.  roofs,  poppy-heads, 
lectern,  &c.  . . .80 

Mentmore,  roofs  and  rood-screen  . 83 

Soulbery,  open  seats  . . 88 

Whitchurch,  D.  screen-work  . 92 

Winge,  screen- work  and  open  seats  94 

Bow  Brickhill,  screen-work  and 
pulpit  . . . .99 

Crawley,  North,  P.  rood-screen, 
roofs,  &c.  . . .106 

Newport  Pagnel,  roofs  and  D.  stalls  122 


Gay  hurst,  Elizabethan  mansion  . 108 
Missenden,  Great,  remains  of  abbey  195 
Medmenham,  remains  of  abbey  . 213 

Whaddon,  Snelshall  priory,  N.  re- 
mains . . . .93 

Whitchurch,  Creslow  manor-house, 

16tli  century  . . .92 

Wyrardisbury,  Ankerwycke  priory  62 


W O R K. 


Newton  Longueville,  roofs  . 124 

Stoke  Hammond,  rood-screen  . 131 

Chilton,  stalls  and  D.  screen  . 151 

Ilmer,  P.  rood-screen  . . 159 

Marston,  North,  door,  stalls  and 
roofs  ....  162 

Aylesbury,  stalls  and  misereres,  &c.  175 
Bierton,  poppy-heads,  &c.  . . 177 

Bledlow,  eagle  desk  . .180 

Ellesborough,  P.  pulpit  canopy  . 182 

Haddenham,  P.  screen  and  roof, 
open  seats,  &c.  . . .183 

Cuddington,  D.  rood-screen  . 184 

Lee,  open  seats  . i .194 

Priors  Risborough,  rood-  screen, 
bench- ends,  &c.  . .197 

Weston  Turville,  D.  screen-work 

and  open  seats  . . . 202 

Turville,  benches  . . .216 

Wycombe,  High,  rood-loft,  screen- 
work  and  roofs  . . .218 


**  b 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


or  DATED  EXAMPLES  IN  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


A.  D. 
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OBSERVABLE  IN  ANCIENT  PAINTED  GLASS,  with  Hints  on 
Glass  Painting,  Illustrated  by  numerous  Coloured  Plates  from  Ancient 
Examples.  By  an  Amateur.  2 vols.  8vo.  1/.  10s. 


A BOOK  OF  ORNAMENTAL  GLAZING  QUARRIES,  col- 
lected and  arranged  from  Ancient  Examples.  By  Augustus  Wollaston 
Franks,  B.A.  With  112  Coloured  Examples.  8vo.  16s. 

“ Designed  as  a supplemental  volume  to  Mr.  Winston’s  book  on  Painted 
Glass,  is  an  admirable  collection.  The  subjects  are  accurately  traced,  and  the 
nicety  of  the  tint  and  leading  preserved.  The  examples  are  classed,  and  an  in- 
genious Introduction  displays  the  taste  and  research  of  the  author.” — Christian 
Remembrancer. 


Oxford ; and  377,  Strand,  London. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  Published  under  the 

Direction  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  Encouragement  and  Prosecution  of  Researches 
into  the  Arts  and  Monuments  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  : and  with  a General  Index.  5 vols.  8vo.  cloth, 
21.  16s. 

MEMOIRS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND 
ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  COUNTY  AND  CITY  OF  YORK,  com- 
municated to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  held  at  York,  July  1846;  with  a General  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Meeting,  and  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  formed  on  that 
occasion.  With  134  Illustrations.  8vo.  cloth,  1/. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

AT  WINCHESTER,  1845.  20s. 

PROCEEDINGS  AT  NORWICH,  1847;  and  LINCOLN,  1848. 

In  the  Press. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  CANTERBURY 

CATHEDRAL.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  & c.  8vo. 
with  52  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  WINCHESTER 

CATHEDRAL.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Plan,  5s. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  YORK  CATHE- 

DRAL. With  Woodcuts  and  Plan,  2s.  6d. 

THE  ABBEY-CHURCH  OF  TEWKESBURY.  With  a Descrip- 
tion of  its  Rare  and  Architectural  Peculiarities.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit, 
M.A.  Royal  8vo.  with  17  Engravings,  6s. 

HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  OF  NORTHAMPTON:  taken 

chiefly  from  unprinted  Records.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  5s. 

PAROCHIAL  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HUNDRED  OF 

WANTAGE,  and  other  miscellaneous  Records  relating  to  the  County  of 
Berks.  By  W.  N.  Clarkf,,  of  Ardington.  4to.  1824,  12s. 

A PAPER  ON  MONUMENTS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Armstrong. 

8 vo.  with  woodcuts,  Is. 

REMARKS  UPON  WAYSIDE  CHAPELS,  with  observations 

on  the  Architecture  of  the  Chantry  on  Wakefield  Bridge.  By  J.  C.  and  C. 
Buckler,  Architects.  8vo.  with  woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 


Archaeological  Works  published  by  John  Henry  Parker, 


THE  SCULPTURES  OF  WELLS  CATHEDRAL.  With  ob- 
servations on  the  Art  of  Sculpture  in  England  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
By  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  Professor  R.  A.  4to.  In  the  Press. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY,  chiefly  from  contemporary 
Documents.  By  T.  Hudson  Turner.  8vo.  With  numerous  Engravings 
of  existing  Remains,  from  original  Drawings.  21s. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

WINDOW  TRACERY  IN  ENGLAND  : with  numerous  illustrations. 
By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  8vo. 
cloth,  21s. 


MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  MEDIEVAL  EMBROIDERY. 

With  a Practical  Section  by  a Lady.  16mo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  5s. 


SPECIMENS  OF  CHURCH  PLATE,  SEPULCHRAL 

CROSSES,  &c.  Complete  in  1 vol.  4to.  cloth  lettered,  1 1.  3s. 


REMARKS  ON  ARCHITECTURAL  CHARACTER.  By  the 

Rev.  John  Lewis  Petit,  M.A.  With  44  Etchings.  Royal  folio,  cloth, 
U Is. 


REMARKS  ON  ARCHITECTURAL  CHARACTER,  as 

applied  to  Ordinary  Parish  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A. 
8vo.  Is. 


THE  RICH  MAN’S  DUTY  TO  CONTRIBUTE  LIBERALLY 
TO  THE  BUILDING,  REBUILDING,  REPAIRING,  BEAUTI- 
FYING, AND  ADORNING  OF  CHURCHES.  By  Richard  Wells, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Cotesbach,  Leicestershire.  To  which  is  added,  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  WILLIAM  DOWSING,  of  Stratford,  Parliamentary 
Visitor  for  Demolishing  the  Superstitious  Pictures  and  Ornaments  of 
Churches,  in  the  years  1643,  1644.  18mo.  2s.  Gd. ; morocco,  5s. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ST.  MARY  WINTON,  NEAR  WIN- 
CHESTER. By  the  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Warden  of 
Trinity  College,  Glenalmond.  Small  4to.  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
1/.  Is. 


A PLEA  FOR  THE  FAITHFUL  RESTORATION  OF  OUR 
ANCIENT  CHURCHES.  By  George  Gilbert  Scott,  Architect. 
Small  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


Oxford ; and  377,  Strand,  London. 


MEMORIALS  OF  OXFORD.  By  the  Rev.  James  Ingram,  D.D., 

President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  With  numerous  Illustrations  on 
Steel,  by  Le  Keux;  and  on  Wood,  by  Jewitt  4 vols.  Svo.  viz. : — 

The  Colleges  and  Halls.  2 vols.  cloth,  If.  Is. ; morocco,  If.  10s. 

The  Public  Buildings  of  Oxford.  1 vol.  7s.  Gd.  ; morocco,  12s. 

The  Churches  of  Oxford.  1 vol.  7s.  Gd. ; morocco,  12 s. 

A HAND-BOOK  FOR  VISITORS  TO  OXFORD,  with  Twenty 

Plates  by  Le  Keux,  and  One  Hundred  Woodcuts  by  Jewitt.  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 
Also  a smaller  edition,  without  the  steel  plates,  12mo.  5s. 

THE  RAILWAY  TRAVELLER’S  WALK  THROUGH  OX- 

FORD. 16mo.  Is. 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  IN 

THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  OXFORD.  Svo.  with  380  woodcuts.  18s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  GOTHIC  CHURCHES  read  before  the  Oxford 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture.  Hasgley — Dor- 
chester. 8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings.  12s. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  GOTHIC 

ARCHITECTURE.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Svo.  Gd. 

A MANUAL  FOR  the  STUDY  of  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES, 

with  a Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  “ Rubbings,”  in 
the  possession  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  Topographical  and 
Heraldic  Indices,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

MEMOIR  OF  FOTHERINGHAY  CHURCH,  NORTHAMP- 
TONSHIRE. With  the  original  contract  for  building  it  in  1435,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts  to  illustrate  the  contract.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


WORKING  DRAWINGS,  ONE  SHILLING  EACH  SHEET. 

Ancient  Pews  or  Open  Seats. — Headington,  Oxon  : Haseley,  Oxon  : Steeple- 
Aston,Oxon:  Stanton  Harcourt, and Ensham,  Oxon:  Great  Chalfield,  Wilts: 
Littlemore,  Oxon.  Six  sheets. 

Patterns  of  Twenty-four  Standards  or  Bench-ends,  from  Steeple-Aston 
Church,  Oxon,  by  John  Plowman,  Esq.,  Architect.  Two  sheets. 

Stall  and  Desk  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick : Talland  Church, 
Cornwall:  Beverley  Minster;  Choir,  All-Saints,  Wakefield;  Finial, 

Postling,  Kent.  Two  sheets. 

Ancient  Stone  Desk  in  Crowle  Church,  near  Worcester. 

Ancient  Reredos  of  an  Altar  in  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Oxford. 

Norman  Font,  Newenden  Church,  Kent 

Specimens  of  the  Tracery  of  Windows,  from  sketches  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rickman.  Nine  on  a sheet.  Two  sheets. 

Pulpits. — Wolvercot,  Oxfordshire,  Perpendicular,  wood:  Beaulieu,  Hampshire, 
Early  Decorated,  stone:  St  Giles’s,  Oxford,  Late  Decorated,  wood  ; with 
Coombe,  Oxfordshire,  Perpendicular,  stone.  Three  sheets. 

Screens. — Dorchester,  Oxon,  Decorated:  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxon,  Early 
English.  Two  sheets. 

Head-Stones  and  Grave-Stones,  Ancient  Examples.  Two  sheets. 

Lich  Gates.  Ancient  examples.  Three  sheets. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIX  VIEWS  IN  OXFORD. 

Engraved  by  John  Le  Keux,  from  Drawings  by  F.  Mackenzie.  4to.  Is.  each. 


1 Christ  Church  Cathedral,  from  the  north-west. 

2 Interior  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

3 The  west  Front  of  Ch.  Ch.,  from  St.  Aldate’s. 

4 Ch.  Ch.  Hall,  and  part  of  the  Great  Quadrangle. 

5 Interior  of  Christ  Church  Hall. 

6 Staircase  leading  to  the  Hall,  Ch.  Ch. 

7 Christ  Church  Library,  and  part  of  Peckwater. 

8 Interior  of  the  Chapter-house,  Ch.  Ch. 

9 The  Front  of  University  College. 

10  The  Hall  and  Chapel  of  University  College. 

11  The  Front  of  Balliol  College. 

12  The  Hall,  and  part  of  the  Library,  Balliol  Coll. 

13  Merton  College,  from  the  field. 

14  The  Library  and  small  Quadrangle,  Merton  Coll. 

15  East  window,  &c.,  Merton  College  Chapel. 

16  Merton  College  Chapel,  from  Magpie  Lane. 

17  The  Front  of  Exeter  College. 

18  The  Hall,  and  part  of  the  Quadrangle,  Exeter  Coll. 

19  The  west  Front  of  Oriel  College. 

20  The  Hall  and  Chapel,  Oriel  College. 

21  South  Front  of  Queen’s,  and  part  of  High  Street. 

22  The  South  Quadrangle,  Queen’s  College. 

23  New  Coll.  Cloister,  and  west  end  of  the  Chapel. 

24  New  College  Chapel  and  Quadrangle. 

25  Interior  of  New  College  Chapel. 

26  New  College,  from  the  Garden. 

27  The  Front  of  Lincoln  College. 

28  Lincoln  College  Chapel. 

29  South  Front  of  All  Souls  College. 

30  All  Souls  College  Chapel,  and  Quadrangle. 

31  The  west  Front  of  All  Souls  College. 

32  The  north  or  inner  Quadrangle  of  All  Souls  Coll. 

33  The  west  Front  of  Magdalen  College. 

34  General  view  of  Magdalen  Coll.,  from  the  bridge. 

35  The  Cloistered  Quadrangle  of  Magdalen  College. 

36  Magdalen  College,  from  the  walk. 

37  The  Front  of  Brasenose  College. 

38  Interior  of  Brasenose  College  Chapel. 

39  The  Front  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

40  Part  of  the  Quadrangle  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll. 

41  Trinity  College,  from  the  garden. 

42  Trinity  College  Chapel,  from  Broad  Street. 

43  The  west  Front  of  St.  John’s  College. 

44  The  garden  Front  of  St.  John’s  College. 

45  The  Front  of  Jesus  College. 

46  The  Quadrangle  of  Jesus  College. 

47  The  Front  of  Wadham  College. 

48  Interior  of  Wadham  College  Hall. 

49  Pembroke  College,  and  St.  Aldate’s  Church. 

50  The  Quadrangle  of  Pembroke  College. 

51  Worcester  College  Library. 

52  Worcester  College  Garden. 

53  St.  Mary  Hall. 


54  Magdalen  Hall. 

55  New  Inn  Hall. 

56  St.  Alban  Hall. 

57  St.  Edmund  Hall,  and  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

58  Part  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  Divinity  School. 

59  Interior  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 

60  East  Front  of  the  Schools,  from  New  College-lane 

61  Proscholium  of  the  Divinity  School. 

62  Interior  of  the  Divinity  School. 

63  Tower  and  Quadrangle  of  the  Schools. 

64  Front  of  the  Theatre. 

65  The  Clarendon,  and  Broad  Street,  from  the  east. 

66  Broad  Street,  and  the  Clarendon,  from  the  west. 

67  The  University  Printing-House. 

68  The  Ashmolean  Museum. 

69  The  Radcliffe  Observatory. 

70  The  Radcliffe  Library,  from  All  Souls  College. 

71  The  Radcliffe  Library,  & c.,  from  Cat  Street. 

72  Interior  of  the  Radcliffe  Library. 

73  The  Radcliffe  Infirinary,  from  the  Parks. 

74  The  Botanic  Garden. 

75  The  Castle,  with  part  of  the  Mount. 

76  The  Town  Hall. 

77  St.  Peter’s  Church,  from  the  south-east. 

78  Interior  of  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

79  The  Tower  and  Spire  of  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

80  South  Front  of  St  Mary’s  Church. 

81  Interior  of  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

82  St.  Michael’s  Church,  and  Ship  Street. 

83  All  Saints’  Church,  and  part  of  High  Street. 

84  St.  Martin’s,  or  Carfax  Church. 

85  St.  Peter-le-Bailey  Church,  and  Queen  Street. 

86  St  Aldate’s  Church. 

87  St.  Ebbe’s  Church. 

88  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church,  south  front. 

89  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church  from  St.  Giles’s  Street. 

90  St.  Giles’s  Church. 

91  Holywell  Church. 

92  St.  Clement’s  Church. 

93  St.  Thomas's  Church. 

94  lffley  Church,  exterior,  from  the  south-west. 

95  Interior  of  lffley  Church,  from  the  west  end. 

96  South-east  view  of  Oxford,  from  Merton  field. 

97  South-west  view  of  Oxford. 

98  South  view  of  Oxford. 

99  East  view  of  Oxford,  from  the  Henley  Road. 

300  North-east  view  of  Oxford,  from  Holywell. 

101  Peckwater  Quadrangle,  Christ  Church. 

102  The  north  Front  of  Merton  College. 

104  The  north  Side  of  Merton  College  Chapel. 

104  Interior  of  lffley  Church,  looking  west. 

105  The  Martyrs’  Memorial. 

106  The  University  Galleries  and  Taylor  Building. 


VIEWS  IN  OXFORD,  FROM 

Price  Two  Shillings  each.  Size,  ; 


1 Printing  Office,  Theatre,  &c.  . . . 1800 

2 Chapel,  &c.,  Oriel  College  . . .1801 

3 Interior  of  Chapel,  Merton  College  . . 1802 

4 S.  E.  View  of  Cathedral,  Ch.  Ch.  . . 1803 

5 Worcester  College  .....  1804 

6 Brasenose,  from  the  Quadrangle  . . 1805 

7 Exeter,  All  Saints,  & c.,  from  the  Turl  . 1806 

8 Interior  of  Hall,  Christ  Church  . . 1807 

9 Oxford,  from  Headington  Hill  . . 1808 

10  St.  Peter’s  Church 1809 

11  Part  of  Balliol  College  ....  1810 

12  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  &c.  . . 1811 

13  View  from  Ch.  Ch.  Meadow  . . . 1812 

14  Quadrangle  of  Exeter  . . . .1813 

15  St.  Mary’s  Church 1814 

16  Shrine  of  St.  Frideswide  . . . 1815 

17  Divinity  School 1816 

18  Entrance  to  Trinity 1817 

19  Interior  of  Radcliffe  Library  . . . 1818 

20  Wadham  College,  from  the  Garden  . . 1819 

21  Interior  of  the  Theatre  ....  1820 

22  Front  of  Brasenose  College  . . . 1821 

23  Eastern  view  of  Oxford  ....  1822 

24  S.  W.  view  of  Lincoln  College  . . . 1823 

25  Hall,  &c.,  Pembroke  College  . . . 1824 


THE  OXFORD  ALMANACKS. 

veraging  Fifteen  inches  by  eight. 


26  View  from  the  ruins  of  Hertford  Coll.  . 1825 

27  Entrance  to  Magdalen  College  . . . 1826 

28  Balliol  College  ......  1827 

29  S.E. view  of  Cathedral  and  Chapter-House  1S28 

30  Interior  of  Library,  All  Souls’  Coll.  . . 1S29 

31  Merton  Chapel,  from  the  Grove  . . 1830 

32  Staircase  to  the  Hall,  Ch.  Ch.  . . . 1831 

33  The  New  University  Printing  House  . 1832 

34  Carfax  Conduit,  Nuneham  Park  . . 1833 

35  Interior  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  . . . 1834 

36  Hythe  Bridge 1835 

37  Interior  of  Radcliffe  Library  . . . 1836 

38  Old  St.  Clement’s  Church  . . . 1837 

39  Front  of  Pembroke  College  . . . 1838 

40  View  from  the  Castle  Keep  . . . 1839 

41  St  Mary  Magdalen  Church  . . . 1846 

42  lffley 1841 

43  Old  Magdalen  Hall 1842 

44  View  from  Wytham 1843 

45  New  College  Tower  and  Chapel  . . 1844 

46  Inner  Quadrangle,  St.  John’s  Coll.  . . 1845 

47  St.  Giles’s  Church 1S46 

48  Old  approach  to  Magdalen  College  . . 1847 

4Q  TheUniversity Galleries  and  Taylor  Building  1848 
50  The  Martyrs’  Memorial  ....  1849 


Archaeological  Works  published  by  John  Ilenry  Parker. 


LITTLEMORE  CHURCH. — Working  Drawings  of  Littlemore 

Church,  Oxfordshire.  By  J.  Underwood,  Esq.,  Architect.  Folio,  5s. 

A small  modern  Church,  in  the  Early  English  style.  Size  CO  feet  by  25,  and 
40  feet  high.  Cost  800/.  Holds  210  persons. 

SHOTTESBROKE  CHURCH. — Views,  Elevations,  Sections,  and 
Detailsof  Shottesbroke  Church,  near  Maidenhead,  Berkshire.  By  William 
Butterfield,  Esq.  Folio,  5s. 

A good  and  pure  specimen  of  the  Decorated  style. 

j WILCOTE  CHURCH. — Views,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of 
Wilcote  Church,  Oxfordshire.  By  C.  Buckler,  Esq.,  Architect.  Folio, 3s.  C d. 
A small  Church  in  the  Decorated  style.  Size  50  feet  by  20. 

Estimated  cost,  364/.  Holds  160  persons. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  CHAPEL.— Views,  Elevations,  and 

Sections,  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Chapel,  Oxford.  By  C.  Cranston,  Esq. 
Folio,  3s.  6 d. 

A small  Chapel  in  the  early  Perpendicular  style.  Size  34  feet  by  16. 
Estimated  cost,  228/.  Holds  90  persons. 

STRIXTON  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.  — Views, 

Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details  of,  by  Edward  Barr,  Esq.,  Architect. 
Twelve  Plates,  folio,  10s.  6d. 

A small  Church  in  the  Early  English  Style.  Calculated  for  200  persons : 
to  cost  about  800/. 

WARMINGTON  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.— 

Views,  Elevations,  and  Sections.  By  W.  Caveler,  Esq.,  Architect.  Folio, 
1/.  Is. 

AN  ARCHITECTURAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  S.  LEONARD  S 
CHURCH,  KIRKSTEAD,  LINCOLNSHIRE.  Published  under  the 
Superintendence  of  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society,  with  Illustrations 
by  F.  Mackenzie  and  O.  Jewitt.  Small  folio,  10s. 


WORKING  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  THREE  OXFORD 
PARISH  BURIAL-GROUND  CHAPELS,  in  the  Norman,  Early 
English,  and  Decorated  Styles.  By  II.  J.  Underwood,  Esq.,  Architect. 
Folio,  15s. 


VIEWS,  ELEVATIONS,  AND  SECTIONS  OF  MINSTER 
LOVELL  CHURCH,  OXFORDSHIRE.  By  John  Piuciiard,  Esq., 
Architect.  Folio,  10s.  6d. 

A good  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  cruciform,  with  central  tower 
standing  on  detached  arches,  a very  good  and  uncommon  design. 
Estimated  cost  1627/.  10s. ; to  hold  about  300  persons. 


BOOKS  PRINTED  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 
OXFORD. 


WYCKLIFFE’S  BIBLE.  The  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English 

Versions,  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  John  Wyckliffe  and  his  followers. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden.  4 vols.  royal  4to. 
51.  15s.  6d. 

CHAUCER  S CANTERBURY  TALES,  With  an  Essay,  Notes 

and  a Glossary.  By  the  late  T.  Tyrwhitt,  Esq.  2 vols.  4to.  large  type, 
11.  2s. 

PAROCHIAL  ANTIQUITIES,  attempted  in  the  History  of  Am- 

brosden,  Burcester,  and  other  adjacent  parts  in  the  Counties  of  Oxford  and 
Bucks.  By  White  Kennett,  D.D.,  sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
2 vols.  4to.  31.  3s. 

A TYPOGRAPHICAL  GAZETTEER,  attempted  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Cotton,  D.C.L.,  late  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  &c. 
Second  Edition,  corrected  and  much  enlarged.  8vo.  12s.  6 d. 


BODLEIAN  LIBRARY. 

CATALOGUS  LIBRORUM  IMPRESSORUM  BIBLIOTHECAE 

BODLEIANfE  IN  ACADEMIA  OXONIENSI.  3 vols.  folio,  51.  5s. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  work  is  founded  upon  the  Appendix  to  Rickman’s 
“ Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in 
England,”  and  will  include  the  whole  of  his  Notes,  both 
printed  and  manuscript,  but  so  much  enlarged  as  to  form 
an  entirely  new  work.  The  plan  intended  is  to  give  some 
account  of  every  Church  in  England,  with  notices  of  Medi- 
eval Buildings,  whether  Domestic  or  Military,  in  their 
respective  localities.  The  usual  Ecclesiastical  arrangement 
into  Deaneries  has  been  taken  as  the  basis,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  in  the  most  convenient  manner  the 
places  of  the  same  neighbourhood.  To  meet  the  object  of 
those  who  wish  for  a selection  of  the  best  Churches,  these 
have  been  distinguished  by  a both  in  the  body  of  the 
work  and  the  indexes,  which  will  make  them  sufficiently 
conspicuous.  Air.  Rickman’s  Chronological  Table  is  pre- 
fixed for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  not  possess 
his  work. 

The  Architectural  Notes  of  Buildings  in  Bedfordshire, 
now  published  as  the  first  part  of  the  work,  were  prepared 
chiefly  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Addington,  one  of  the  Local 
Secretaries  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  who  visited 
every  Church  in  the  county  for  this  purpose  during  the 
year  1S47.  The  Notes  so  prepared  were  then  submitted 
for  correction  to  the  Committee  of  the  Bedfordshire  Archi- 
tectural Society,  to  the  present  Archdeacon  of  Bedford,  and 
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through  him  to  the  Rural  Deans  of  the  different  Deaneries  : 
they  have  also  been  collated  with  the  notes  of  Archdeacon 
Bonney,  kindly  lent  by  him  for  the  purpose  It  is  hoped 
that  all  the  means  that  were  available  have  thus  been  taken 
to  ensure  accuracy. 

The  work  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  who  have  included  it  in  the  series  of  archaeo- 
logical manuals  now  in  course  of  publication  under  their 
direction ; being  confidently  assured  that  the  utility  and 
value  of  such  a compilation  must  render  it  especially  ac- 
ceptable to  the  members  of  that  society.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  preparing  the  Architectural 
Notes  for  the  whole  work,  although  no  other  county  is 
yet  in  a sufficiently  forward  state  for  publication. 

A series  of  Illustrations  to  accompany  the  work  will  be 
published,  if  due  encouragement  should  be  offered ; but  it 
will  not  be  commenced  until  a sufficient  number  of  names 
of  Subscribers  has  been  received  to  give  a reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success.  Names  may  be  sent  either  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  12,  Haymarket,  London, 
or  to  the  Publisher.  In  style  and  character  these  Illustra- 
tions would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Churches,  the  general  views  on  steel  plates,  and  the  details 
on  woodcuts,  arranged  in  separate  pages.  The  price  to  be 
2s.  Gd.  a number  plain,  and  3s.  6d.  proofs. 

* These  notes,  which  relate  to  every  he  continues  the  same  excellent  practice, 
church  in  the  county,  were  collected  They  will  hereafter  be  found  exceedingly 
with  considerable  care  during  the  twenty  valuable  for  their  Heraldic  notices,  which 
years  that  he  held  this  archdeaconry,  did  not  generally  fall  within  the  plan  or 
prior  to  his  removal  to  Lincoln,  where  the  limits  assigned  to  the  present  work. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  abbreviations  of  N.  for  Norman,  E.  E.  for  Early 
English,  D.  for  Decorated,  and  P.  for  Perpendicular,  are 
almost  too  obvious  to  require  mention.  The  initials  of 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  work  are  also  appended 
to  each  of  the  articles  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

R. — The  late  Mr.  Rickman. 

II.  A. — The  Rev.  Henry  Addington,  one  of  the  Local  Secretaries  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute. 

II.  K.  B. — The  Ven.  II.  K.  Bonney,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln. 

II.  E.  II.— The  Rev.  II.  E.  navergal. 

II.  J.  R. — The  Rev.  Henry  John  Rose. 

C.  C.  B.  P.— The  Rev.  C.  C.  B.  Pownall. 

I.  H.  P. — Mr.  John  Henry  Parker. 

W.  A. — The  Rev.  William  Airy. 

0.  J. — Mr.  Orlando  Jewitt. 

E.  T. — The  Rev.  E.  Tanqueray. 

B.  T. — The  Rev.  B.  Trapp. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  BEDFORDSHIRE. 


The  material  usually  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
churches  of  this  county,  was  the  stone  drawn  from  the 
quarries  of  Totternhoe,  (a  village  in  the  southern  part  of 
Bedfordshire ;)  it  is  of  soft  quality,  admirably  adapted  for 
all  purposes  of  carving  and  internal  decoration,  but,  as 
offering  little  resistance  to  the  weather,  its  substance 
quickly  perishes  when  applied  to  external  uses ; hence 
there  is  generally  in  this  district  an  absence  of  that  out- 
side grandeur  and  elegance  of  form  which  meets  the  eye 
in  other  localities,  though  within  there  is  no  deficiency 
either  in  features  of  interest,  or  beauty  of  detail  and  ex- 
ecution. 

Among  the  most  ancient  churches  in  this  county  is  that 
of  Clapham,  supposed  by  Mr.  Rickman  to  be  anterior  to 
the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  a small  portion  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Bedford ; among  those  which  exhibit  portions 
of  Norman  work,  the  most  rich  and  considerable  are  the 
remains  of  the  priory  church  of  Dunstable,  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Elstow,  which  probably  terminated  originally  in 
an  apse ; Meppershall  is  a specimen  of  a Norman  cross 
church,  though  altered  in  subsequent  times  ; and  in  various 
others  there  occur  arches  and  doorways  assignable  to  this 
era.  As  examples  of  Transition  from  the  Norman  to  the 
Early  English  style  may  be  noticed  the  northern  side  of 
the  nave  of  Harold,  and  some  portions  of  Elstow. 

In  the  next  style,  the  Early  English,  we  have  in  Felmer- 
sham  a most  rich  and  perfect  specimen  of  a cruciform 
church,  of  a character  seldom  surpassed ; of  the  same 
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period  are  also  the  south  aisle  and  most  elegant  doorway 
and  door  of  Turvey,  the  nave  of  Eaton  Bray,  some  portions 
of  Keysoe,  Pertenhall,  Tillbrook,  and  Arlesey. 

Many  churches  may  he  assigned  to  the  period  between 
the  decline  of  the  Early  English  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Decorated  styles,  such  as  the  nave-arches  of  St.  Paul’s 
at  Bedford,  of  Wootton,  Carlton,  Oakley,  Stevington,  &c., 
combining  details  of  both  styles,  which  renders  it  often 
difficult  to  say  to  which  style  they  belong. 

Of  pure  Decorated  churches,  the  most  complete  and  rich 
are  Yielden  and  Wymington ; Salford  has  also  many  curi- 
ous portions;  Higham  Gobion  is  a simple  Decorated 
chapel ; and  amongst  others,  Houghton  Regis,  Tilsworth, 
Sutton,  and  some  parts  of  Luton,  present  good  examples. 

Of  the  Transition  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular,  Shil- 
lington  is  a fine  and  interesting  specimen. 

The  Perpendicular  churches  are  very  good ; among  the 
most  considerable  arc  Colmworth,  Tingrith,  Marston  More- 
taine.  Sandy  is  a cruciform  church  of  this  date,  and 
Willington  late  in  the  style,  and  Cople  rather  earlier,  both 
present  excellent  models,  and  might  be  copied  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Spires  are  a feature  very  rare  in  this  district,  a circum- 
stance readily  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
durable  stone  requisite  for  such  constructions ; they  are, 
with  two  exceptions,  confined  to  the  churches  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  county. 

The  prevailing  form  of  Plan  is  oblong,  consisting  of  a 
chancel,  a nave  with  aisles,  and  a tower  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  nave,  which  arrangement,  unless  specified  to 
the  contrary,  may  be  understood  to  have  been  followed  in 
the  churches  hereafter  described  ; the  eastern  ends  of  Sliil- 
lington,  Great  Barford,  and  of  Wymington,  have  the  pecu- 
liarity of  turrets  at  the  eastern  angles. 
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The  roofs  are  often  very  finely  enriched,  as  at  Marston, 
Dean,  &c. 

The  ecclesiastical  furniture  is  often  worthy  of  notice ; 
there  are  many  good  examples  of  open  seats,  rich  remains 
of  stalls,  as  at  Luton,  St.  Paul’s  Bedford,  Northill,  Leigh- 
ton Buzzard,  and  Cople,  while  of  rood-lofts  may  he  in- 
stanced the  celebrated  specimen  at  Pel mer sham,  one  equally 
perfect  at  Tillbrook,  and  another  at  Pertenhall.  Clifton 
has  also  the  front  of  a magnificent  rood-loft ; there  are  fine 
remains  at  Marston,  Oakley,  and  several  others ; besides 
these  there  are  often  richly  carved  parclose  screens,  as  at 
Luton,  Shillington,  Sharnbrook,  Cople,  &c.,  and  most 
churches  have  more  or  less  good  carved  work. 

There  are  good  Norman  fonts  in  Poddington  and  Hough- 
ton Regis ; Early  English  in  Eaton  Bray,  Harold,  Turvey, 
Streatley,  Keysoe,  Studham ; Decorated  in  St.  Paid’s  Bed- 
ford, Houghton  Conquest,  Kempston,  Stagsden,  Steving- 
ton,  &c. ; Perpendicular  in  Elstow,  Arlesey,  Iiarlington, 
Caddington,  &c. 

The  sedilia  are  often  highly  enriched  ; amongst  the  finest 
examples  are  those  in  the  churches  of  Luton,  Sutton,  Tur- 
vey, Sharnbrook,  Pavenham,  Clifton,  Caddington,  Barton, 
Wymington,  &c. 

The  remains  of  Domestic  work  in  this  county  are  incon- 
siderable. Of  ecclesiastical  domestic,  Elstow,  Buslnnead, 
and  Dunstable  have  each  one  small  portion,  and  of  Harold, 
Newenham,  Stevington,  and  Warden,  will  be  found  notices 
under  the  names  of  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong. 

Of  the  early  secular  domestic  can  be  cited  traces  only, 
whilst  farther  on  the  examples  are  confined  to  some  late 
remains  at  Willington,  a brick  gate-house  at  Sonnneries 
near  Luton,  and  the  old  George  Inn,  Bedford. 

Few  churches  are  without  one  or  more  piscina,  some 
richly  crocheted  and  carved ; it  is  also  common  to  find  a 
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piscina  in  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and  the  jamb  of  the  south- 
east window,  with  a small  opening  to  the  two  sides,  and  a 
shaft  between  them.  There  is  often  a southern  porch  with 
a room  over  it,  and  in  some  cases  a north  porch  also ; 
sometimes  the  original  vestries  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  are  of  two  stories,  as  at  Toddington,  Marston,  and 
St.  Paul’s  at  Bedford. 

The  monuments  present  a numerous  class ; there  are 
some  effigies  of  cross-legged  knights  under  stone  canopies 
at  Salford  and  Pertcnhall ; a lay  figure  at  Oakley,  and 
priests  at  Dunstable  and  Tilsworth ; the  altar-tombs  at 
Salford  are  highly  curious : there  are  good  tombs  and 
effigies  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  Chalgrave,  Toddington, 
Apsley,  and  Luton : and  of  a later  period  are  those  at 
Willington,  Eyworth,  Sutton,  Bromham  Turvey,  Ilolcott, 
and  Blunham.  Nor  may  it  even  here  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  as  a favourable  specimen  of  modern  art,  the  re- 
cumbent figure  of  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  in  Milton  Bryan 
church,  by  the  late  Sir  F.  Chantry. 

The  monumental  brasses  are  numerous,  and  will  gene- 
rally be  found  noticed  under  the  churches  wherein  they 
exist.  Wymington,  Elstow,  Bromham,  Shillington,  Luton, 
Marston,  Biggleswade,  Sutton,  contain  the  most  fine  and 
curious ; whilst  Aspley,  Barton,  St.  Paul’s  Bedford,  Little 
Barford,  Biddenham,  Blunham,  Cardington,  Clifton,  Cople, 
Dean  Dunstable,  Eaton  Bray,  Goldington,  Lower  Graven- 
hurst,  Cockayne  Hatley,  Holwell,  Houghton  Conquest, 
Houghton  Regis,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Lidlington,  Maulden, 
Poddington,  Salford,  Stevington,  Tillbrook,  Turvey,  Wils- 
hampstead,  Yielden,  possess  specimens,  nearly  all  of  in- 
terest. 

As  examples  of  scroll  iron-work  on  doors,  the  south 
doors  of  Turvey  and  Eaton  Bray  are  most  rich  and  fine. 

An  ancient  tile  pavement  is  found  at  Willington,  and  at 
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Norhill ; these  are  good  tiles,  with  the  patterns  impressed 
into  them : such  occur  also  at  Elstow,  where,  and  at  Bar- 
ton, there  are  also  some  figured  tiles  of  the  usual  kind, 
having  the  pattern  in  yellow,  on  a red  ground.  At  Chal- 
grave  are  some  tiles  of  this  latter  class,  having  a Dutch 
inscription : and  a small  curious  piece  of  tiling,  probably 
of  Elizabethan  date,  consisting  of  one  square  tile  in  the 
centre,  with  four  others  of  diamond  shape  round  it,  the 
whole  forming  an  octagon.  The  pattern  is  principally 
blue,  on  a white  ground,  but  there  are  small  portions  of 
green  and  yellow  colour  also. 

The  remains  of  stained  glass  are  very  scanty,  and  these 
are  nearly  confined  to  quarries,  which  exist  in  St.  Peter’s 
church  at  Bedford,  Bolnhurst,  Chalgrave,  Dean,  Eaton 
Bray,  Eehnersham,  Langford,  Sharnbrook,  and  Tilsworth. 
At  Edworth  are  some  portions  of  D.  glass.  At  Eaton 
Socon  are  traces  only  of  fine  P.  glass,  much  mutilated ; at 
Luton  is  a good  figure  of  St.  George,  and  a window  partly 
filled  with  very  curious  quarries,  bearing  the  word 
and  a figure  of  a rudder  alternately. 
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HOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
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Magna  Brittannia  : being  a concise  Topographical  Account  of  the 
several  Counties  of  Great  Britain.  New  edition,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
1).  Lysons  and  S.  Lysons,  Esq.  Part  I.  Bedfordshire.  4 to.  180G. 

The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  : or  Delineations,  Topogra- 
phical and  Descriptive,  of  Bedfordshire.  By  J.  Britton  and  E.  W. 
Brayley.  Part  1.  8vo.  1801. 

A Topographical  and  Statistical  Description  of  the  County  of 
Bedford.  By  G.  A.  Cooke.  A new  edition.  1 2mo.  1836. 

Collections  towards  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Bedford- 
shire, containing  the  Parishes  of  Puddington,  Luton,  and  Dunstable. 
With  Plates.  4to.  1782. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Parishes  of  Wimmington  and 
Odell.  By  Oliver  St.  John  Cooper.  4to.  1785  and  1787- 

Bibliotheca  Topographica  Brittannica.  Edited  by  John  Nichols. 
4to.  1780. 

Pennant’s  Tour  from  Chester  to  London,  4to.  1782,  contains  an 
account  of  Dunstable,  Woburn,  Ampthill  Park,  Wrest,  Luton,  and  a 
few  other  places. 

A Collection  of  Bedfordshire  Antiquities,  Historical,  Genealo- 
gical, and  Topographical.  By  Thomas  Fisher,  F.S.A.  Engraved 
on  117  Copper-plates,  several  of  which  are  coloured.  Small  folio, 
1836. 
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An  H ISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  WoBURN  ABBEY, 
with  eleven  Engravings,  forming  a volume  of  Robinson’s  Vitruvius 
Britannicus.  Imperial  folio,  1833. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Chapel  at  Luton,  illustrated  with 
twenty  Engravings.  By  H.  Shaw.  Imperial  folio,  1830. 

Select  Illustrations,  Historical  and  Topographical,  of  Bed- 
fordshire, containing  Bedford,  Houghton,  Ampthill,  Luton,  and 
Chicksands.  By  J.  D.  Parry.  4to.  1827. 

Compendium  of  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  County 
of  Bedford.  By  S.  Tymms.  Forming  Vol.  I.  of  the  Family  Topo- 
grapher. 8 vo.  1836. 

An  Historical  and  Topographical  Account  of  tiie  Town  of 
Woburn,  its  Abbey  and  its  Vicinity.  8vo.  Woburn,  1818. 

Dunno’s  Originals  : containing  a sort  of  real,  traditional,  and  conjec- 
tural History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Dunstable  and  its  Vicinity.  Five 
Parts.  8vo.  Dunstable,  1821-2. 

The  Topographer  and  Genealogist,  edited  by  John  Gough  Nichols, 
Part  I.,  1842,  contains  a Parochial  List  of  Sepulchral  Brasses,  Monu- 
mental Sculpture,  &c.,  in  Bedfordshire. 


Engravings  of  particular  Churches  or  other  Buildings  are  referred  to 
under  the  respective  Parishes. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


For  the  use  of  the  student  a table  is  subjoined,  shewing  the 
duration  of  the  styles  of  English  architecture,  and  the  kings  reigning 
in  each  period. 


Kings.  Date. 

William  1 1066  > 

William  II 10S7  | 

Henry  1 1100  y 

Stephen  1135  I 

Henry  II 1151  to  11S9  J 

Richard  I.»  1189  \ 

John 1199  ( 

Henry  III 1216  ( 

Edward  I." 1272  to  1307  ' 


Style. 

Norman. 

[or  English 
Romanesque.] 

Early 

English. 

[or  1st  Pointed.] 


r 


Remarks. 

Prevailed  little  more  than 
124  years ; no  remains 
\ really  known  to  be  more 
I than  a few  years  older  than 
v the  Conquest. 

[ Prevailed  about  118  years. 


Edward  II 1307 

Edward  IH.c..1327  to  1377 


Decorated  / Continued  perhaps  10  or 
English.  •'  15  years  later.  Prevailed 
[or  2nd  Pointed.]  (little  more  than  70  years. 


Richard  II 1377] 

Henry  IV 1399 


Henry  V 

Henry  VI 

Edward  IV. . 
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This  style  used  in  addi- 
tions and  rebuilding,  but 
often  much  debased,  as  late 
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» [The  reign  of  Richard  I.  was  the  chief 
period  of  the  Transition  from  the  Norman  to 
the  Early  English  style.  The  change  began 
perhaps  a little  earlier  in  a few  instances,  and 
continued  a little  later,  some  buildings  of  the 
time  of  King  John  being  of  Transition  cha- 
racter. 

b The  Transition  from  the  Early  English  to 
the  Decorated  style  took  place  chiefly  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  The  Eleanor  crosses  belong 
rather  to  the  latter  than  the  former  style. 

c In  the  latter  part  of  the  long  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  Transition  from  the  Deco- 
rated to  the  Perpendicular  style  began,  and 
was  almost  completed  by  the  time  of  the  acces- 


sion of  Richard  II.  Some  buildings  of  the 
Decorated  style  may  be  found  of  his  reign,  but 
the  works  of  William  of  Wykeham,  West- 
minster Hall,  and  many  other  buildings  of  this 
period,  are  of  very  decided  Perpendicular  cha- 
racter. Perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
authenticated  examples  of  this  Transition, 
shewing  a curious  mixture  of  the  two  styles, 
is  Edington  church  in  Wiltshire,  founded  by 
bishop  William  of  Edington  in  1352,  and  con- 
secrated iu  1361.  The  same  bishop,  who  died 
in  1366,  commenced  the  alteration  of  Win- 
chester cathedral  into  the  Perpendicular  style, 
which  was  continued  by  William  of  Wykeham.] 
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IDcanmj  of  Ucljfoitj. 

1.  Bedford,  St.  Cuthbert.  A modern  cruciform  church, 
rebuilt  in  1847,  in  imitation  of  the  N.  style,  ii.a. 

2.  Bedford,  St.  Jo/m,  “ has  a P.  tower,  but  the  church 
has  been  modernised.”  Rickman. 

3.  Bedford,  St.  Mary.  “ A small  church,  with  a plain 
square  tower,  with  nave  and  aisles  mostly  P.,  and  with 
some  windows  of  good  character.”  Rickman. 

It  is  a cruciform  church  with  a central  tower,  the  lower 
part  of  which  has  a N.  arcade ; the  upper  part  is  P.  The 
interior  has  been  judiciously  filled  with  open  seats,  and  has 
lately  had  inserted  P.  piers  and  arches  between  the  nave 
and  north  aisle.  There  is  a brass  to  Alderman  Hawse,  A.D. 
1027,  which  is  engraved  in  Fisher’s  Collection  of  Bedford- 
shire Antiquities,  h.a. 

4.  Bedford,  St.  Paul,  “ is  a large  church,  with  a nave 
and  south  aisle,  divided  by  E.  E.  or  early  1).  piers  and 
arches.  The  west  doorway,  and  the  tower  and  spire,  are 
of  D.  character,  and  there  are  good  P.  porches  north  and 
south.  The  windows  have  been  mostly  P.,  but  all  the 
tracery  except  of  one  or  two  has  been  cut  away.  There 
is  one  tomb,  if  not  more,  with  brasses,  in  the  church.” 
Rickman. 

The  windows  in  the  chancel  have  been  restored,  and  it 
contains  some  good  old  oak  stalls.  There  is  a good  P. 
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stone  pulpit  with  panelled  tracery,  and  under  it  an  open 
canopy,  which  has  apparently  been  over  a seat.  This  pul- 
pit is  now  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  which 
is  used  as  a Demesne  court.  The  old  font,  now  disused, 
is  octagonal,  of  good  D.  work;  its  stem  ornamented  with 
small  shafts,  and  a row  of  ball-flowers  and  roses  round  the 
base,  but  much  mutilated.  Across  the  angle  of  the  south- 
east window  is  a piscina,  with  two  arches,  one  opening 
towards  the  altar,  the  other  in  the  jamb  of  the  window. 
In  this  church  are  the  brasses  of  Sir  Wm.  Harpur  and  his 
wife,  the  founder  of  the  grammar  school  here,  who  died 
1573  : it  is  engraved  by  Fisher.  Here  also  remains  a slab 
with  the  indent  of  the  earliest  known  English  brass,  which 
was  an  engrailed  Latin  cross  to  Simon  de  Beauchamp, 
A.D.  1208.  h.a. 

5.  Bedford,  St.  Peter.  A small  church  with  a central 
tower  supported  by  arches  of  E.  E.  character,  but  in  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  tower  there  is  long  and  short  work, 
and  in  the  east  wall  of  the  belfry  an  opening  with  a tri- 
angular head  and  square  imposts,  of  the  supposed  Saxon 
character.  There  is  a N.  south  doorway  to  the  nave,  en- 
graved by  Fisher,  and  an  E.  E.  priest’s  doorway  to  the 
chancel,  h.a. 

5. *  Bedford,  Holy  Trinity.  A modern  church,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  E.  E.  style,  erected  in  1840. 

There  are  some  slight  remains  of  the  Grey  Friars  at 
Bedford,  consisting  of  a part  of  the  cloisters,  and  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  refectory,  now  a barn.  These 
are  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  in  a very  decayed  and 
mutilated  state.  Buck  gives  a view  of  them  as  they  were 
in  his  day.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Bedford  are  a 
few  traces  of  Caldwell  abbey. 

6.  Biddenham,  St.  James.  The  chancel  is  D.  and  P., 
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with  a piscina  in  the  south  wall.  The  chancel-arch  is  plain 
round  N.,  and  has  a squint  on  the  south  side,  blocked  up. 
The  nave  and  north  aisle  are  P.,  the  latter  has  pinnacles  and 
gurgoyles  at  each  angle.  The  south  doorway  is  E.  E.,  circu- 
lar headed  ; the  porch  P.  with  a room  over  it.  The  tower  is 
at  the  west  end,  P.,  with  pinnacles  and  gurgoyles.  There 
are  some  good  carved  open  seats,  an  altar-cloth  curiously 
embroidered,  a.d.  1542,  and  a small  brass  to  some  of 
the  Faldo  family ; engraved  by  Fisher.  In  the  churchyard 
is  the  base  of  a cross,  h.a. 

7.  Cardington,  St.  Mary , has  a nave  with  a south 
aisle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  three  D.  arches  on 
clustered  piers.  Those  supporting  the  tower,  which  is 
central,  are  E.  E.,  of  plain  character.  The  chancel  is 
divided  from  its  aisles  by  two  P.  arches,  beneath  which 
are  two  altar-tombs  with  brasses,  under  canopies,  a.d. 
K532-S.  The  windows  are  all  P.  The  roof  is  of  oak, 
moulded  and  panelled,  but  this  like  a great  portion  of  the 
whole  edifice  has  been  much  modernized,  ii.e.h. 

8.  gif'  Cople,  All  Saints,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  with 
aisles  to  each,  and  a tower  at  the  west  end.  The  aisles 
are  separated  from  the  chancel  by  two  good  moulded  P. 
arches,  slightly  varying  in  character.  They  spring  from 
corbels  of  demi-angels  carrying  shields,  those  on  the  south 
side  bearing  the  arms  of  Thomas  Gray  and  Launcelyn,  his 
wife’s  family,  and  those  on  the  north  bearing  the  device  of 
Sir  AY  alter  Luke,  a hat  with  “ In),’’  i.  e.  “ loi,”  “law,”  in 
allusion  to  a privilege  granted  to  him  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
wear  his  hat  in  the  royal  presence.  The  aisles  were  pro- 
bably built  by  them  respectively.  The  roofs  are  of  oak, 
with  mouldings  and  bosses.  That  of  the  south  aisle  has 
remains  of  painting  and  gilding ; that  of  the  chancel  is  of 
high  pitch ; the  others  are  low,  covered  with  lead.  The 
chancel  and  the  north  aisle  are  separated  from  the  nave 
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by  carved  oak  screens.  There  are  old  open  seats,  those 
in  the  chancel  have  poppy-heads.  Eight  out  of  sixteen 
brasses  remain,  of  the  families  of  Launcelyn,  Rolond,  Luke, 
Grey,  Bulkeley  and  Spenser.  Four  are  engraved,  as  well 
as  the  church  itself,  in  Fisher’s  Antiquities.  The  tower  is 
good,  with  diagonal  buttresses,  and  a turret  at  the  north- 
east angle,  h.e.h. 

9.  ggr  Elstow,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Helen.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  the  locality ; it  is  of 
mixed  styles,  and  consists  of  a nave,  and  two  aisles  carried 
out  to  the  length  of  the  chancel.  The  eastern  portion  is 
n.,  the  chancel  seems  to  have  extended  further  eastward, 
The  side  arches  are  plain  round,  on  massive  square  piers, 
recessed,  of  early  character,  with  good  impost  mouldings ; 
the  east  end  has  now  three  P.  windows  and  two  P.  but- 
tresses ; there  are  three  brackets  over  the  altar,  two  of  them 
highly  enriched.  There  are  remains  of  a P.  screen.  There 
is  no  chancel-arch,  the  N.  work  of  very  plain  character  being 
continued  one  bay  into  the  nave,  beyond  which  are  two 
elegant  E.  E.  arches  on  either  side,  all  of  which  have  fine 
mouldings,  and  two  of  them  are  enriched  with  the  tooth 
ornament : the  piers  are  transition  N.,  very  massive  octa- 
gonal, with  foliated  caps. 

The  walls  of  the  aisles  are  N.,  the  windows  are  in- 
sertions of  different  styles.  The  clerestory  windows  of  the 
chancel  are  N.,  those  of  the  nave  are  E.  E.,  the  roof  is  P. 
with  good  corbels.  The  north  doorway  is  recessed  N., 
and  above  in  a panelled  arch  are,  in  a vesica,  the  Saviour, 
with  St.  Peter  on  one  side,  and  another  figure,  probably 
St.  Helena,  on  the  other.  The  Avest  doorway  is  E.  E., 
with  foliated  caps  to  the  shafts,  and  the  springings  of  the 
arch-mouldings  are  foliated  also.  On  either  side  of  this 
doorway  are  two  massive  buttresses,  with  shafts  at  the 
angles ; on  the  north  face  of  the  northern  buttress  are 
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indications  of  a panelled  E.  E.  arcade ; and  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle  are  an  E.  E.  doorway  and  window. 
In  the  floor  of  the  chancel  are  two  brasses  and  some  orna- 
mental paving  tiles.  The  font,  which  is  good  P.,  is  en- 
graved by  Lysons.  The  original  vestry,  which  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  has  been  destroyed,  and  a 
modern  one  has  been  built  up  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  the  church  has  been  recently  repaired 
with  stucco  and  wood.  The  tower  is  detached,  and  stands 
to  the  north-west  of  the  church ; it  is  good  P. 

The  remains  of  the  nunnery  are  not  large;  there  is  how- 
ever a good  E.  E.  vaulted  stone  chamber,  attached  to  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  on  the  south  side,  the  ribs  spring- 
ing from  a small  octagonal  fluted  pillar  in  the  centre. 
Adjoining  to  this  are  the  remains  of  Elstow  Place,  an 
Elizabethan  house,  built  on  the  site  of  the  nunnery. 

There  are  several  engravings  of  the  church  and  of  Elstow 
Place  by  Fisher,  who  also  gives  a brass  of  the  last  abbess, 
which  had  previously  been  engraved  with  another  in 
Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  h.a. 

10.  Goldington,  St.  Mary,  is  mostly  P.,  with  some 
portions  of  D.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  an 
angular  piscina,  with  a small  arch  to  the  north  and  west. 
The  nave  has  no  aisles,  but  slightly  projecting  transepts. 
The  arches  and  piers  which  divide  these  from  the  nave  are 
D.,  and  in  the  intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  south 
transept  is  a curious  passage  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
The  font  is  round,  D.,  with  a fillet  of  ball-flower  below  the 
bason,  and  on  the  cast  side  of  the  south  doorway  is  a 
recess  for  a stoup.  There  are  two  late  brasses  in  this 
church,  one  engraved  by  Eishcr. 

The  priory  of  Newenham,  of  which  only  a brick  wall 
with  a turret  remains,  was  in  this  parish,  h.a. 

11.  Houghton  Conquest,  AU  Saints.  An  oblong  P. 
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and  D.  church,  with  a western  tower.  The  chancel  has  a 
piscina,  and  on  either  side  of  the  east  window  is  a canopied 
niche.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  clustered 
piers.  The  font  is  hexagonal,  with  canopied  work  on  the 
sides  of  the  bason,  and  supported  by  angels.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a corbel,  with  two  sculptured  angels, 
their  heads  meeting  in  the  centre.  Fisher  has  engraved  a 
tomb  to  Thomas  Audley,  A.D.  1531,  from  this  church,  and 
there  is  a brass  to  John  Conquest,  his  son  Richard,  and  his 
wife  Isabella;  and  a smaller  brass  to  Richard  Conquest  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth.  Some  good  open  seats,  h.a. 

12.  Houghton  Gild  able,  All  Saints.  Church  de- 
stroyed. 

13.  Kempston,  All  Saints.  Of  mixed  styles.  The 
chancel  has  D.  and  P.  portions,  and  in  the  south  wall  is 
a double  E.  E.  piscina.  The  chancel-arch  is  N.  The  nave- 
arches  are  E.  E.,  three  on  each  side,  differing  from  each 
other,  the  pillars  are  round  on  the  north,  octagonal  on  the 
south ; those  on  the  south  side  have  masks  curiously  in- 
serted in  the  labels.  The  aisles  are  P.,  the  south  doorway 
is  D.,  and  the  porch  has  a good  stone  roof  groined.  The 
tower  is  N.,  with  a plain  N.  window,  and  a string-course  of 
billets.  The  font  is  D.,  with  canopied  work.  h.a.  There 
is  a P.  rood-screen  in  good  preservation,  h.k.b. 

14.  1^1°  Willington,  St.  Laurence,  “ has  a good  P. 
tower,  and  some  good  windows  of  the  same  character.” 
Rickman.  Is  a very  perfect  specimen  of  a late  P.  church. 
The  altar  platform  is  raised  two  steps,  on  which  is  a good 
pavement  of  black  and  yellow  tiles  arranged  diamond- wise, 
amongst  which  are  others  impressed  with  the  same  pattern 
as  those  in  Higliam  Ferrers  and  Elstow  churches.  The 
nave  has  only  an  aisle  on  the  north  side,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  three  elegant  P.  arches.  Beyond  it,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  same  length  as  the  chancel,  is  the  Cost- 
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wick  chapel,  in  which  is  a plain  altar-tomb  to  Sir  John 
Gostwick,  1541.  In  this  chapel  are  also  a good  alabaster 
ettigy  of  Sir  Win.  Gostwick,  1015,  and  a mural  monu- 
ment, engraved  by  Fisher,  with  figures  of  Sir  Edw.  and 
Lady  Gostwick,  1630.  There  are  some  good  carved  open 
seats,  h.  a. 

15.  Wilshampstead,  All  Saints.  A small  P.  church. 
The  south  aisle  and  south  piers  of  the  nave  appear  of 
earlier  character  than  those  on  the  north  side.  The  roof 
is  open,  carved  with  angels  and  bosses,  having  corbels  sup- 
porting figures,  and  is  painted  over  the  space  for  the  rood- 
loft.  There  is  a half-length  brass  to  Wm.  Carbrook,  who 
was  chaplain  here  c.  1450,  engraved  by  Fisher,  h.a.  A 
western  tower  existed  formerly,  but  fell  down  in  the  last 
century,  h.j.r. 

16.  &IT  Wootton,  St. Mary.  The  chancel  is  D.,  with  two 
low  side  windows ; the  chancel  and  tower-arches  are  E.  E., 
and  on  either  side  of  the  nave  are  three  E.  E.  or  1).  arches 
on  clustered  piers.  The  south  doorway  and  windows  of 
the  south  aisle  are  good  P.  The  north  aisle  has  also  P. 
windows,  with  masks  at  the  dripstone  terminations.  The 
north  porch  is  good  1).,  of  wood,  having  open  screen-work 
at  the  sides  and  a good  barge-board.  The  tower  is  at 
the  west  end,  E.  E.,  with  a wooden  spire,  h.a.  A sanctus 
bell  under  a small  arch  hangs  over  the  eastern  end  of  the 
nave ; the  rood-screen  is  rich  P.  h.k.b. 


Dcancrn  of  ©Iapljam. 

17.  Bletsoe,  St.  Mary.  A cruciform  church  without 
aisles,  a tower  in  the  centre,  style  mostly  D. : the  side 
windows  of  the  chancel  are  square-headed,  with  D.  tracery. 
Font  good,  P.,  octagonal,  panelled.  Attached  to  the  church 
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is  the  burying- place  of  the  St.  John  family,  with  fine  monu- 
ments of  the  time  of  James  I.  i.h.p. 

18.  Bromham,  St.  Owen.  A plain  church.  The  chancel 
is  poor ; the  nave  has  a northern  aisle  only,  which  opens 
from  it  by  three  early  D.  arches : the  font  is  octagonal,  P. 
The  tower  at  the  west  end,  plain,  but  good,  with  a turret 
at  the  south-east  and  gurgoyles  at  the  angles.  There  are 
some  good  open  seats,  an  Elizabethan  canopied  tomb,  and 
a fine  brass  representing  a knight  and  two  wives  under  a 
triple  canopy.  This  curious  and  interesting  brass  is  en- 
graved by  Lysons,  and  an  account  of  it  is  given  by 
Mr.  Albert  Way  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  xxx.  p.  124, 
and  by  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols  in  the  Topographer,  1845, 
vol.  i.  p.  159.  It  was  originally  laid  down  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Wideville,  Esq.,  and  his  two  wives,  about  1435, 
and  re-appropriated  by  a descendant,  Sir  John  Dyve,  who 
died  in  1535,  his  mother  and  his  wife.  h.a. 

19.  Oakley,  St.  Mary.  A small  mixed  church,  (en- 
graved by  Fisher.)  The  chancel  windows  are  P.  The 
chancel  and  tower-arches  are  of  E.  E.  or  early  1)  cha- 
racter. The  nave  has  three  E.  E.  arches  on  either  side 
opening  into  the  aisles,  which  are  P. : there  are  north 
and  south  doorways  and  a south  porch ; in  the  south 
aisle  is  a good  D.  recess  with  a trefoiled  arch,  a crocheted 
canopy  and  an  effigy  under  it : across  these  aisles  are  the 
remains  of  the  fine  rood-screen,  which  has  been  cut  in 
half,  and  removed  to  its  present  position  ; it  had  been  richly 
painted  and  gilt,  and  some  portions  of  it  have  white  stars 
on  a red  ground.  There  are  some  good  open  seats,  and 
a late  P.  tower  at  the  west  end.  h.a. 

The  font  is  octagonal,  P.,  with  rich  tracery  in  the 
panels.  Upon  the  east  gable  of  the  nave  is  a niche  for  a 
sanctus  bell,  h.k.b. 

20.  Carlton,  St.  Mary.  A mixed  church.  The  chancel 
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is  D. : on  either  side  the  nave  are  three  pointed  E.  E.  or 
early  D.  arches,  of  the  character  so  common  in  this  district, 
those  on  the  south  side  are  supported  on  octagonal  piers, 
those  on  the  north  are  clustered  of  four  round  shafts;  the 
eastern  arch  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  does  not  extend 
to  the  cast  wall,  but  in  the  space  thus  formed  a portion  of 
another  arch  is  inserted,  forming  a curious  arrangement. 
The  north  and  south  aisles  have  D.  windows  and  doors. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  an  original  fireplace 
and  chimney  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  a lb 
square  tower  at  the  west  end.  There  are  some  good  open 
seats  in  the  church,  remains  of  a P.  screen,  and  a good 
Transition  Norman  font.  In  the  churchyard  are  the  base 
of  a cross  and  two  flat  coffin-slabs  with  crosses,  h.a.  and 

I.H.P. 

21.  Chellington,  St.  Nicholas.  A small  church,  having 
portions  of  E.  E.  and  D.  work.  The  chancel  is  1).  ; the 
east  window  is  Transition  from  I).  to  P. ; the  chancel-arch 
is  E.  E.  with  moulded  caps  and  round  shafts.  The  nave 
has  four  arches  on  either  side ; those  on  the  south  have 
octagonal  piers,  those  on  the  north  are  clusters  of  four  shafts, 
with  good  D.  moulded  caps  and  bases;  the  south  aisle  has 
1).  windows  and  doorway : the  north  aisle  has  also  1).  win- 
dows, and  a good  E.  E.  door  with  a row  of  tooth  ornament 
in  the  head,  and  above  is  the  weather  moulding  of  a porch, 
now  destroyed  : these  aisles  have  a cornice  of  masks.  The 
font  is  round,  E.  E.,  mutilated.  There  is  a D.  tower  with 
a low  but  good  spire  at  the  west  end ; in  each  face  of  the 
tower  is  a large  but  low  cinqucfoiled  niche.  In  the  church 
are  some  good  open  seats,  h.a. 

22.  Clapham,  St.  Thomas  a Bechet.  This  tower  is  one 
of  those  which  Mr.  Rickman  supposed  to  have  been  built 
before  A.l).  1000.  “It  is  a plain  square  tower,  about 
three  squares  high,  without  buttress  or  tablet,  principally 
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remarkable  for  the  extreme  simplicity  and  rudeness  of  its 
construction  ; built  of  small  rough  rag-stone  of  several 
sorts,  now  wholly  plastered  over  and  rough-cast  outside, 
with  a rude  round-arch  doorway,  and  above  it  two  heights 
of  small  round-arched  windows.  It  has,  above  the  more 
ancient  work,  with  a plain  set-off  inwards,  a good  N.  belfry 
story  with  a double  window,  divided  by  a central  shaft, 
plain  and  of  early  character.  This  part  is  surmounted  by 
a cornice  and  battlement  of  later  date.  The  arch  from  the 
tower,  a west  doorway  now  stopt,  and  the  arch  between 
the  nave  and  chancel  are  all  plain  and  semicircular.  The 
church  has  about  it  portions  of  all  the  later  styles.”  it. 
There  are  engravings  of  the  tower  in  the  Archseologia,  vol. 
xxvi.,  the  Glossary  of  Architecture,  and  Rickman’s  Gothic 
Architecture. 

23.  Felmersiiam,  St.  Mary.  This  is  a most  perfect 
and  interesting  specimen  of  an  E.  E.  cross  church.  The 
chancel  has  been  altered,  it  had  originally  three  lancet 
windows  on  each  side,  two  of  which  remain  on  the  north ; 
on  the  south  later  windows  have  been  inserted ; those 
which  remain  have  labels  with  the  tooth  ornament,  and 
good  mouldings  and  shafts,  as  has  the  priest’s  doorway 
also : the  chancel  lias  a good  cornice  of  masks  and  simple 
buttresses.  The  tower,  which  is  in  the  centre,  stands  upon 
four  very  good  E.  E.  arches  and  piers ; across  the  eastern 
arch  is  the  celebrated  P.  rood-loft,  richly  painted,  which 
has  probably  retained  its  present  position  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  transformed  into  a ringing  loft ; it  is 
approached  by  a newel  staircase  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  tower. 

The  nave  has  four  E.  E.  arches  with  good  mouldings, 
on  either  side,  the  two  to  the  east  being  more  widely 
spread  than  the  others : the  clerestory  and  roof  are  P. : 
the  roof  has  good  stone  corbels.  The  north  transept  has 
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a plain  E.  E.  triplet  to  the  north,  with  a small  circular 
window  over  it,  now  blocked  up,  and  single  lancets  east 
and  west.  The  south  transept  has  also  lancet  windows, 
under  the  southern  of  which  are  a piscina  and  sedilia. 
The  north  aisle  has  a good  doorway,  and  P.  windows  with 
quarries  of  old  stained  glass ; and  there  are  considerable 
remains  of  painting  of  early  character  on  the  walls.  The 
south  aisle  has  P.  inserted  windows  and  an  elegantly 
moulded  E.  E.  doorway,  by  the  side  of  which  in  the  interior 
is  a stoup,  and  over  it  on  the  exterior  is  a niche,  under  the 
porch  ; there  is  a lancet  window  with  shafts  at  the  west  end 
of  each  of  these  aisles.  The  font  is  plain  E.  E.,  octagonal, 
and  stands  on  the  same  plinth  with  the  second  pillar  from 
the  west  end,  on  the  south  side. 

“ The  west  front,”  says  Rickman,  “ forms  a compo- 
sition very  beautiful  and  not  very  common.”  There  is 
a richly  moulded  west  doorway,  on  either  side  of  which 
is  a panelled  arch,  enclosing  two  others,  with  a quatre- 
foil  in  the  head.  Above  is  an  arcade  of  E.  E.  arches 
with  slender  detached  shafts,  and  above  this  an  E.  E. 
triplet  with  good  banded  shafts.  The  tower  has  a fine 
E.  E.  arcade,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  two  lancets 
for  the  belfry  lights,  and  above  is  a cornice  of  masks. 
The  upper  story  is  a P.  addition  with  a cornice  and  a turret 
at  the  south-east  angle.  There  are  engravings  of  the  west 
front  in  Lysons’  Bedfordshire  and  in  Brandon’s  Parish 
Churches.  Opposite  the  church  are  the  walls  of  a medi- 
eval barn,  but  the  roof  is  modern,  h.a. 

24.  Pavenham,  St.  Peter.  A curious  small  mixed 
church,  with  a good  D.  western  tower  and  broach  spire. 
In  the  chancel  the  priest’s  doorway  is  E.  E.  as  well  as  the 
chancel-arch  j and  there  is  a two-light  trefoiled  low-side 
window,  with  a plain  transom : the  floor  of  the  chancel 
rises  slightly  to  the  east.  There  is  a south  transept  which 
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lias  two  good  D.  canopied  niches,  and  a D.  piscina.  There 
is  a I).  aisle  to  the  north  continued  throughout  to  the  same 
length  as  the  chancel,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  two 
arches  of  E.  E.  character ; in  the  north  wall  are  two  cano- 
pied sedilia.  The  nave  has  three  D.  arches  on  the  south 
side ; the  clerestory  is  P.,  the  roof  modern.  The  south 
doorway  is  good  E.  E.,  as  are  the  outer  doorway  and  porch. 
At  the  dripstone  terminations  of  the  south  window  of  the 
transept  are  two  small  labels  enclosing  a cross  and  a rose 
respectively ; this  window  is  a curious  specimen  of  the 
Transition  from  D.  to  P.  This  church  has  recently  been 
fitted  up  with  old  woodwork  at  the  expense  of  T.  A.  Green, 
Esq.  h.  a. 

25.  Earndish,  St.  Michael.  A small  oblong  mixed 
church  without  aisles.  The  chancel  is  D.  and  P.  The 
chancel  and  tower-arches  and  north  door  are  E.  E.,  the 
south  doorway  Transition  N.,  recessed,  with  shafts  having 
foliated  caps.  The  font  is  round,  E.  E.,  and  there  is  a low 
western  tower,  h.a. 

26.  Harold,  All  Saints.  The  chancel  has  been  short- 
ened ; the  chancel-arch  is  Transition  N.  The  nave  has 
two  good  E.  E.  arches  on  the  south  side  ; those  on  the 
north  are  Transition  N.,  with  square  piers  and  imposts 
enriched  with  foliage.  The  clerestory  is  D.,  the  roof 
modern.  The  south  aisle  has  D.  windows,  with  flowing 
tracery.  The  north  aisle  is  continued  throughout  to  the 
length  of  the  chancel,  at  the  eastern  end  is  a D.  niche, 
and  a mask  as  a bracket ; this  aisle  opens  into  the  chancel 
by  an  E.E.  arch.  The  font  is  round,  on  four  E.E.  shafts, 
with  a small  angular  moulding  between  them.  The  tower 
and  spire  are  fine  D.,  with  large  pinnacles  at  the  angles  and 
flying  buttresses,  h.a. 

In  a farm-house  in  this  parish  were  the  remains  of  Har- 
old Priory,  founded  by  Sampson  le  Forte  in  the  time  of 
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King  Stephen,  at  first  both  for  canons  and  nuns  according 
to  the  institution  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Arronasia,  but  after- 
wards it  consisted  only  of  a prioress  and  three  or  four 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin.” — Zamia,  Not.  Mon.,  and 
used  Mon.  Ang.,  vol.  vi.  p.  330.  The  refectory  was  long 
as  a barn.  This  barn  was  pulled  down  about  1840,  and 
a small  E.  E.  doorway  is  all  that  now  remains,  h.a. 

27.  Knotting,  St.  Margaret.  A small  mixed  church, 
with  some  remains  of  N.  work.  The  chancel  is  D.,  the 
chancel-arch  N.  The  nave  had  plain  N.  windows,  one  of 
which  may  still  be  traced.  There  is  a 1).  south  transept. 
The  tower  is  small  and  at  the  west  end.  h.a. 

*27.  Souldrop,  All  Saints.  Rebuilt  all  but  the  tower 
and  spire,  which  are  E.E.  h.a. 

28.  Milton  Earnest,  All  Saints.  The  chancel  has  two 
plain  windows  of  early  N.  character,  and  a P.  low  side  open- 
ing, on  either  side.  The  nave  has  D.  arches  and  P.  win- 
dows. in  the  north  aisle  are  the  remains  of  a 1).  sepulchral 
recess,  and  there  are  remains  of  screen-work,  and  of  a 
curious  angle  piscina.  There  is  a low  western  tower,  north 
and  south  doorways,  and  a south  porch,  h.a.  and  c.c.r.p. 

29.  Odell,  All  Saints.  This  interesting  P.  church  con- 
sists of  a nave  and  aisles,  separated  by  slender  clustered 
piers  and  lofty  pointed  arches,  chancel,  and  embattled 
tower  with  pinnacles  at  the  corners,  at  the  west  end.  The 
font  is  octagonal  with  tracery  in  the  panels.  There  is  a 
south  porch  embattled,  with  a stone  roof;  also  a P.  rood- 
screen  in  good  preservation,  and  several  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  the  Alstons,  ii.k.b.  An  historical  account  of 
this  parish  was  published  by  Oliver  St.  John  Cooper  in 
1785,  4to. 

30.  Podington,  or  Puddington,  St.  Mary.  This  church 
consists  of  a nave  and  aisle,  a chancel,  and  a west  tower, 
and  is  chiefly  E.  E.  In  the  chancel  there  is  a good  moulded 
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E.  E.  piscina,  and  the  chancel-arch  springs  from  chamfered 
corbels.  In  the  north  wall  are  four  sepulchral  arches,  now 
blocked  up  with  mural  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the 
Childs  and  Paynes.  The  nave-arches  are  on  round  piers, 
of  Transition  N.  character,  moulded  with  zigzag  lines,  those 
on  the  north  differing  from  those  on  the  south.  The  font 
is  circular,  N.,  covered  with  a zigzag  moulding,  and  is  en- 
graved in  Lysons.  There  is  an  E.E.  north  doorway,  a 
south  doorway  and  porch,  P.,  and  a D.  western  tower,  with 
modern  buttresses  and  a good  crocheted  octagonal  spire. 
A view  of  the  church  is  engraved  by  Lysons ; and  another 
in  the  Collections  towards  a History  of  Bedfordshire,  con- 
taining an  account  of  this  parish  and  of  Luton  and  Dun- 
stable, 4to.  1782.  h.a.  and  h.k.b. 

31.  Sharnbrook,  St.  Peter.  A large  church,  with  a 
western  tower  and  spire,  being  a D.  building,  altered  in 
P.  times.  The  chancel  is  P.  The  nave-arches  are  D. 
The  south  aisle  has  one  D.  window,  a plain  piscina,  and  a 
P.  south  doorway  and  porch.  The  north  aisle  is  P.  except  a 
good  E.E.  doorway,  and  is  continued  to  the  length  of  the 
chancel.  The  chapel  thus  formed  is  divided  from  the  aisle 
by  a good  P.  parclose ; it  opened  into  the  chancel  by  an 
arch  now  blocked  up  ; in  it  are  three  early  D.  sedilia  ; and 
a trefoiled  angle  piscina  with  openings  to  the  north  and 
west.  The  east  window  is  P.  in  a D.  opening.  The  tower 
is  square,  the  lower  part  D.,  the  spire  P.  and  good.  There 
are  north  and  south  porches.  The  font  is  P.,  octagonal, 
panelled,  h.a.  and  h.k.b. 

32.  Stagsden,  St.  Leonard.  A mixed  church.  The 
chancel  is  D.  with  good  windows  and  piscina;  the  chancel- 
arch  plain,  springing  from  the  side  walls,  without  any  pro- 
jecting jambs  or  capitals,  or  imposts  of  any  kind  ; there  are 
remains  of  a P.  rood-screen,  but  mutilated.  The  nave  has 
five  D.  arches  on  the  south  side:  the  clerestory  and  roof 
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are  P.  On  the  north  side  are  two  1).  windows  and  a P. 
chapel,  with  two  arches  opening  into  it.  The  tower  is  also 
P.  The  font  is  I).,  the  basin  octagonal ; six  of  the  sides 
are  plain,  on  two  are  sunk  panels,  with  small  figures,  the 
costume  of  which  appears  to  be  that  of  nuns ; the  lower 
part  of  the  basin  is  ornamented  with  ball-flowers  and 
heads;  it  is  supported  on  five  octagonal  shafts,  i.h.p. 

33.  Stevington,  St.  Mary.  A good  early  1).  and  P. 
church,  of  the  usual  form.  The  chancel-arch  is  good  1). : 
the  aisles  of  the  chancel  are  in  ruins  : there  are  the  remains 
of  a painted  rood-screen.  The  nave-arches  are  E.E.  or  early 
I),  on  clusters  of  four  shafts.  The  aisles  and  south  door- 
way are  D.  The  font  is  small,  E.E.  There  are  P.  north 
and  south  porches,  a plain  Avestern  tower,  and  some  good 
open  seats,  h.a.  On  the  timbers  of  the  roof  are  roses,  stars, 
and  figures  holding  shields.  There  is  an  engraving  of  this 
church  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1812.  On  the 
floor  of  the  nave  is  a brass  to  Thomas  Salle,  1422,  the 
figure  in  plate  armour,  the  arms  two  salamanders  in  saltire. 

H.K.B. 

This  church,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  given  to  the 
priory  of  HareAvold  or  Harrold  by  Baldwin  de  Arda  in  the 
time  of  King  John. — Vide  Mon.  Ang.,  vol.  vi.  p.  331. 
There  is  a large  barn  of  the  fourteenth  century  which 
probably  was  the  great  tithe  barn  of  the  priory,  it  is  a long 
range  of  building  without  any  ornaments  or  mouldings,  it 
is  situated  at  a little  distance  to  the  south  of  the  church . 

34.  Turvey,  All  Saints.  A mixed  church.  The 
chancel-arcli  is  E.E.,  as  are  the  southern  arches  of  the  nave, 
those  on  the  north  being  1).  The  clerestory  and  roof  are 
good  P.  In  the  south  aisle  are  three  E.E.  trefoiled  sedilia, 
a piscina,  and  a sepulchral  recess : the  south  doorway  is 
good  E.E.,  and  the  door  is  ornamented  with  very  rich  iron- 
work. The  north  aisle  is  of  D.  character.  The  south  porch 
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is  E.E.  There  is  a western  tower,  the  lower  part  E.  E.,  with 
an  octagonal  stair  turret,  the  upper  part  P.  The  font  is 
E.E.  There  are  three  brasses,  and  some  late  monuments  to 
the  Mordaunt  family,  h.a. 

35.  i*ir  Wy mi  noton,  St.  Lawrence , is  an  elegant  speci- 
men of  the  D.  style,  though  late,  and  appears  never  to 
have  been  altered.  It  was  rebuilt  by  John  Curteys,  mayor 
of  the  Staple  at  Calais,  who  died  in  1391.  He  is  buried 
in  this  church  under  a canopied  altar-tomb  to  the  south  of 
the  chancel,  with  brasses  to  him  and  Albreda  his  wife. 
The  church  has  two  octagonal  turrets  at  the  east,  and  a 
very  elegant  spue  at  the  west  end,  ornamented  with 
crockets,  and  rising  from  an  embattled  tower,  which  has 
tracery  of  quatrefoils  and  other  ornaments.  The  upper 
part  of  the  windows  are  ramified  in  various  forms. 

The  spire  is  singular  and  very  beautiful ; it  rises  from 
eight  arches,  having  open  decorated  tracery  and  pedimental 
canopies ; the  angles  are  richly  crocheted,  and  its  outline 
varied  by  the  spire-lights  which  surround  it,  and  are  of 
similar  character  to  the  arches  below.  There  is  a remark- 
able absence  of  pointed  windows,  except  at  the  east  end. 
There  is  a good  D.  roof,  the  braces  ornamented  with  foliation. 
Some  of  the  pillars  are  fluted  in  a singular  manner.  The 
sedilia  are  very  rich,  with  straight-sided  crocheted  canopies 
and  open  tracery.  The  piscina  is  under  a depressed  ogee 
arch,  richly  crocheted  and  groined.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a piscina  in  the  angle  of  the  window  jamb  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle.  It  is  altogether  a most  interesting 
church,  and  it  is  seldom  that  so  many  objects  of  interest  are 
brought  together  in  so  small  a space  as  at  the  east  end. 

This  church  and  the  brass  of  the  founder  are  engraved  in 
Lysons,  and  in  Brandon’s  Parish  Churches.  The  fine  brass 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bromflete,  1430,  is  engraved  in  Boutell’s 
Monumental  Brasses,  p.  05,  and  in  llartshorne’s  Funeral 
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Monuments  of  Northamptonshire.  There  is  also  a notice 
and  engraving  of  it  and  the  brass  of  Lady  Margaret  Brom- 
flete,  his  wife,  1407,  in  Gough,  Scpulc.  Mon.,  vol.  ii.  part  2. 
p.  95.  An  historical  account  of  this  parish  was  published 
by  Oliver  St.  John  Cooper,  1785.  4to.  h.a.  and  o.j. 

Deanery  of  Dunstable. 

30.  Barton  le  Clay',  St.  Nicholas.  “ This  church  has 
some  curious  and  excellent  portions  of  E.E.  and  D.  cha- 
racter, the  former  principally  in  the  chancel,  where  there 
are  three  plain  stalls  and  a water  drain.  The  belfry  story 
of  the  tower  is  chequered  with  flint,  and  has  a small  turret 
at  the  corner.  The  arch  from  the  church  to  the  tower  is  a 
very  good  one.  There  are  some  carved  seats.”  r.  The 
aisles  are  1).,  the  altar  platform  and  steps  are  composed  of 
decorative  tiles,  and  there  is  a small  half-length  brass  of 
the  fifteenth  century  to  Richard  Brey,  rector,  h.a. 

37.  Battlesden,  St.  Peter.  A small  oblong  chapel, 
chiefly  P.  On  each  side  of  the  east  window  are  two  fine 
brackets,  slightly  varying,  consisting  of  angels  with  their 
Yvings  displayed.  The  font  is  round,  E.E.  At  the  west 
end  are  two  arches,  enclosing  a space  for  a tower,  h.  a. 
There  is  a bad  woodcut  of  this  church  in  the  Antiquarian 
Itinerary,  vol.  iii.  12 mo.  1816. 

38.  PoTSGRAYrE,  St.  Mary.  A small  D.  chapel,  consist- 
ing of  nave  and  chancel.  In  the  latter  is  a 1).  rood-screen, 
and  in  the  north  wall  a sepulchral  recess  with  an  obtuse 
arch  foliated : there  are  two  good  two-light  D.  windows  on 
the  north  and  south  of  the  nave,  having  remains  of  stained 
glass.  The  east  window  is  P.,  the  north  doorway  P.,  the 
south  doorway  and  porch  D.  h.a. 

39.  Caddington,  All  Saints,  consists  of  a chancel,  a 
nave  with  aisles,  and  a western  tower.  The  east  window  has 
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an  E.E.  triplet.  There  are  three  E.E.  sedilia,  of  which 
character  are  the  priest’s  doorway  and  the  chancel-arch. 
The  nave,  aisles,  and  tower,  are  late  I).  or  P.  ii.a. 

40.  Market  Street,  St.  John  Baptist.  Modern. 

41.  H3T  Dunstable,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul , “the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  priory,  is  the  principal  object  of  curi- 
osity in  this  county.  Its  general  arrangement  is  N.,  and 
it  appears  to  consist  of  the  nave  only  of  the  priory  church, 
which  is  very  broad,  and  of  good  character,  the  arches  being- 
very  high,  the  piers  of  small  shafts,  with  some  plain  and 
some  slightly  figured  capitals  ; there  is  no  triforium,  but  the 
clerestory  windows  are  low  down,  near  the  top  of  the  arch  : 
these,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  windows,  are  insertions, 
mostly  of  P.  date.  The  west  front  is  a very  curious  piece 
of  patchwork,  with  a fine  N.  arch,  partly  filled  in  with  P. 
masonry  with  niches.  Another  portion  has  part  of  a N. 
semicircular  arch  for  one  side,  and  is  now  half  of  an  E.E. 
pointed  arch.  There  are  some  excellent  E.E.  portions  in 
this  front,  a small  portion  of  D.  work,  and  the  belfry  story, 
which  to  the  north  is  curiously  mixed  with  earlier  work,  is 
of  flint  and  chalk  in  chequers,  and  is  good  P.  The  N. 
sculpture  is  very  good,  and  the  E.E.  deserving  of  great 
attention.  There  is  in  the  interior  a very  good  P.  wood 
screen,  and  a tolerably  good  P.  gateway  adjoins  the  west 
end  of  the  church-yard.”  r. 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  the  priory  here,  consisting 
of  an  entrance  gate,  and  a late  vaulted  chamber,  now 
forming  part  of  a modern  house.  The  priory  was  founded 
by  Henry  I.  in  1131.  There  was  once  a royal  palace  here, 
now  totally  destroyed,  h.a. 

Lysons  gives  an  engraving  of  a portion  of  the  nave,  and  a 
ground-plan  of  the  remains  of  the  church.  Fisher  engraves 
an  effigy  of  a priest  under  a canopy,  and  a brass  of  Henry 
Parmer,  1516.  Carter  in  his  etchings  of  Architecture  and 
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Sculpture  gives  some  details  from  the  west  front.  Coney 
gives  an  etching  of  the  church  from  the  north-west.  Britton, 
in  the  first  voliTine  of  the  Architectural  Antiquities,  gives 
engravings  of  the  west  front,  the  lower  part  of  it  more  at 
large,  and  a plate  of  details.  lie  also  gives  a plate  of  it 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 
There  are  two  views  of  the  exterior,  and  one  of  the  inte- 
rior, in  the  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,  vol.  iii. 

42.  Eaton  Bray,  St.  Mary.  A mixed  church,  pre- 
senting many  interesting  features.  The  chancel  is  mostly 
P.  The  nave-arches  are  E.E.,  the  mouldings  very  bold 
and  deep,  and  the  capitals  foliated,  they  die  away  at  the 
cast  and  west  ends  of  the  aisles  into  very  richly  scnlptured 
brackets.  The  north  aisle  is  E.E.  and  P.,  having  a plain 
embattled  reredos,  and  there  are  traces  of  E.E.  vaulting 
shafts.  The  centre  light  of  the  east  window  of  the  south 
aisle  has  been  blocked  up,  and  a fine  P.  niche  erected,  with 
a bracket  for  the  support  of  the  figure,  below  this  is  a rich 
P.  reredos  of  ten  compartments,  two  larger  in  the  centre 
and  four  on  each  side.  The  south  door  has  some  magnifi- 
cent iron-work,  in  scroll  patterns,  of  either  late  E.E.  or  early 
1).  work.  The  font  is  E.E. ; it  is  a round  bowl  on  a cen- 
tral column,  with  four  shafts  at  the  angles,  having  good 
capitals.  The  church  contains  but  few  pews,  the  original 
open  seats  being,  with  few  exceptions,  preserved  in  the  nave. 
There  are  some  quarries  of  painted  glass  in  the  northern 
and  south-western  windows  of  the  chancel,  and  two  brasses, 
one  a mural  brass,  representing  the  Lady  Jane  Bray,  ten 
daughters  and  one  son  ; the  other  a small  brass  of  the  same 
family  on  the  floor.  Eisher  engraves  a portion  of  late  sculp- 
ture in  this  church,  h.a. 

43.  Higham  Gobion,  St.  Margaret.  A small  I).  church, 
simple,  but  good.  In  the  chancel  are  P.  sedilia  and  U 
piscina,  and  a rood-screen  of  the  same  character.  On 
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the  north  side  of  the  nave  an  aisle  has  been  destroyed,  the 
arches  of  which  are  walled  up.  The  tower  has  also  been 
destroyed,  but  the  P.  tower-arch  remains,  i.h.p. 

44.  PIoughton  Regis,  All  Saints.  A mixed  church, 
chiefly  D.,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  and  west  tower. 
The  chancel  D.  with  some  P.  insertions.  The  nave  of  five 
bays  has  D.  arches  and  aisles,  with  good  three-light  win- 
dows, but  some  P.  insertions.  The  clerestory  and  roof 
plain  P.  The  font  N.  In  the  south  aisle  an  elegant  P. 
tomb  and  canopy,  and  in  the  chancel  are  two  small  brasses 
of  priests.  The  tower  is  fine  P.  with  a bold  octagonal 
stair  turret.  Fisher  gives  an  engraving  of  the  church  and 
font.  h.  a. 

45.  TIockliffe,  St.  Nicholas.  A late  church,  plain  and 
poor,  having  a chancel,  a nave  without  aisles,  and  a western 
tower.  There  is  a good  D.  niche  in  the  east  wall,  and  a 
trefoiled  piscina  with  a plain  pedimental  head  in  the  south 
wall.  h. a.  ij 

46.  Chabgrave,  All  Saints.  A mixed  church  of  good 
character,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  a western 
tower.  The  chancel  is  1).  with  some  P.  insertions.  The 
nave  is  of  five  bays,  on  the  north  side  the  arches  are  E.E. 
with  caps  of  foliage,  on  the  south  they  are  early  1).  with 
moulded  caps.  The  aisles  are  early  I),  with  some  P.  in- 
sertions. The  roof  plain  and  bad.  The  tower  P.  i.h.p. 

47.  IS3T  Leighton  Buzzard,  All  Saints.  “ This  is  a large 
and  fine  church,  it  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  north  and 
south  transepts  with  a tower  and  spire  at  the  intersection, 
with  a chancel  and  an  ancient  vestry  on  the  north  side  of 
it,  and  the  church  has  a north,  south,  and  west  porch. 
The  tower  and  spire,  and  most  of  the  walls  of  the  aisles 
and  chancel,  are  E.E.  The  nave,  piers,  arches,  and  the 
doors,  are  E.E.,  or  very  early  D.  The  buttresses  are  few, 
and  are  of  stone  : but  the  outside  walls  are  mostly  plastered. 
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The  windows  are  now  nearly  all  P.,  clearly  insertions;  but 
some  of  them  have  very  good  tracery.  There  are  some  good 
stalls  in  the  chancel,  and  many  very  good  E.E.  mould- 
ings about  the  church.  There  is  a portion  of  good  wood 
screen-work.  The  west  door  is  a curious  specimen  of 
ornamental  iron-work,  and  the  latch  has  a hand  to  hold 
the  ring,  like  the  modern  coach-handles.”  r.  The  church 
is  much  modernized. 

The  font  is  engraved  in  Lysons.  The  lettern  is  remarkable, 
though  somewhat  mutilated  ; it  is  of  wood,  and  represents 
an  eagle,  here  called  a buzzard,  standing  on  a good  shaft 
and  base,  with  remains  of  its  original  painting. 

The  market-cross  is  a well-known  and  elegant  structure 
in  the  P.  style,  with  Hat  four-centred  arches  below,  and 
Hgures  under  ogee  canopies  above  terminated  by  a croch- 
eted spire.  Rickman  describes  it  as  “ P.  of  good  compo- 
sition, but  its  details  and  execution  not  equal  to  the  de- 
sign.” There  are  engravings  of  the  cross  in  the  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  i. ; Britton’s  Architectural  Anti- 
quities, vol.  i.  p.  80. 

48.  Eggington.  A small  chapel,  probably  of  E.E.  or 
early  D.  character,  but  so  much  modernized  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  assign  any  date  to  it.  The  east  end 
has  a triplet,  on  each  side  of  which,  in  the  interior,  is  a 
mask  corbel,  and  there  is  a trefoiled  D.  piscina  in  the  south 
wall.  H.A. 

•:48.  Billington.  A small  oblong  late  1).  chapel,  with 
some  portions  of  P.,  with  a trefoiled  piscina,  a low  side 
opening  on  the  south  side,  plain  windows,  and  an  octa- 
gonal font.  H.A. 

49.  Heath  and  Reach,  St.  Leonard.  A modern  church. 
This  and  the  two  previous  are  chapels  to  Leighton,  ii.a. 

50.  C-iT  Luton, St.  Mary.  “ This  has  been  a rich  and  beau- 
tiful specimen,  but  is  now  sadly  dilapidated  and  disfigured 
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as  to  the  ornamental  parts.  The  tower  is  in  chequers  with 
flint,  and  is  partly  D.  and  partly  P.  ; but  all  the  mouldings 
and  workmanship  are  peculiarly  good.  It  is  not  often  that 
such  beautiful  suites  of  mouldings  are  found  as  are  in  and 
about  the  tower  and  some  parts  of  the  church  ; but  much 
of  the  other  part  of  the  church  is  later,  and  not  so  good. 
The  church  is  large,  and  contains  some  late  monuments  of 
remarkable  character,  and  a monumental  chapel,  with  a 
singular  double  arch.  In  various  parts  of  the  church, 
traces  of  work  much  earlier  than  its  general  character  are 
to  be  found,  particularly  a fine  E.E.  pier  in  the  north  aisle, 
with  flowered  caps.  There  are  some  remains  of  good  wood 
screen-work,  and  the  ceilings  are  wood,  and  mostly  well 
executed.  This  church  is  celebrated  for  its  baptistry  chapel 
over  the  font ; it  is  of  D.  character,  late,  and  of  good 
design ; but  its  execution  is  not  delicate.  The  west  door 
is  very  curious,  but  sadly  neglected  ; it  has  some  rich  and 
good  panelling  cut  out  of  the  solid  oak,  and  part  of  it  in 
tolerable  preservation,  particularly  inside.  There  are  some 
small  remains  of  stained  glass  in  a few  of  the  windows,  and 
some  late  stalls  in  the  chancel.  On  the  whole  this  church 
deserves  very  minute  examination.”  r. 

Lysons  engraves  the  baptistry,  sedilia,  and  part  of  the 
Wenlock  chapel;  Fisher,  a brass  to  John  Acworth  and  wife, 
A.D.  1513;  and  a view  of  Someries,  a castle  of  brick,  of 
which  the  gatehouse  now  only  remains.  It  is  a late  build- 
ing, temp.  Henry  VI.  Carter,  in  his  Ancient  Architecture, 
pt.  2,  xxiv.  71,  engraves  the  baptistry,  which  is  also  en- 
graved as  a frontispiece  to  Simpson’s  Baptismal  Fonts,  and 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  1778,  and  Bibl.  Top.  Brit.  No.  VIII. 
The  tower  is  engraved  by  Rooker  as  a frontispiece  to  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  i.  h.a. 

Luton  Hoo,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  i§  a modern 
mansion,  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  The  rich 
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wood-work  of  the  clmpel,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  was 
engraved  and  published  by  Mr.  H.  Shaw  in  1830.  This 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  tire,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  house,  in  November,  1843. 

*50.  Luton,  Holy  Trinity,  a small  chapel  in  imitation 
of  the  Norman  style,  erected  in  1830. 

51.  Milton  Bryan,  St.  Peter.  A small  N.  church, 
much  modernized,  h.a. 

52.  Low  Sundon,  St.  Mary.  A I).  church ; the  chancel 
P.,  the  nave  of  four  bays  with  clustered  piers.  The  aisles 
and  south  transept  are  I).,  with  good  windows,  and  there 
are  stone  seats  round  the  north  aisle  and  partly  round  the 
south.  The  font  is  E.  E.,  and  the  tower  is  at  the  west 
end.  h.a.  The  chancel  chest  and  the  lock  on  the  south 
door  arc  both  D.,  and  very  interesting  specimens,  h.k.b. 

53.  Streetly,  St.  Maryaret.  The  nave  and  aisles  are 
P.,  with  some  good  open  seats  with  panels  of  linen 
pattern.  The  only  object  of  interest  is  the  fine  E.  E.  font, 
having  an  octagonal  basin  with  the  sides  richly  worked, 
standing  on  a solid  stem  with  four  shafts  attached,  be- 
tween which  runs  up  a row  of  tooth  ornament,  h.a. 

54.  Stud  ham,  St.  Mary.  A mixed  church.  The  chancel 
D.  The  chancel-arch  and  the  nave-arches  are  good  E.  E., 
on  varying  piers,  with  rich  foliated  and  carved  capitals. 
The  aisles  have  good  D.  and  P.  windows.  The  font,  which 
is  engraved  by  Lysons,  has  a round  plinth  with  a broad 
band  of  foliage  at  the  base,  the  bowl  round,  with  a circle  of 
dragons  and  foliage.  There  are  two  large  hagioscopes,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  chancel-arch,  looking  from  the  nave, 
through  the  solid  piers  between  the  nave  and  chancel.  This 
church,  according  to  Lysons,  on  the  authority  of  the  Dun- 
stable Chronicle,  was  consecrated  in  1220.  h.a. 

55.  i£ir  Toddington,  St.  Georye , “has  a good  plain 
tower,  the  belfry  story  of  which  is  very  good,  and  it  has  the 
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small  corner  turret.  There  are  some  other  portions  of  the 
church  deserving  attention,  mostly  P.”  r.  This  church  is 
cruciform,  with  aisles  to  the  nave  and  a central  tower.  The 
chancel  is  plain  P.  The  tower-arches  and  lower  stories  of 
the  tower  are  E.  E.,  with  a P.  belfry  added.  The  transepts 
are  P.,  used  as  burying  places,  and  in  the  southern  are 
some  good  effigies.  The  nave  has  EE.  arches  with  a P. 
clerestory  and  roof,  and  P.  aisles.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  is  a vestry,  with  the  stone  altar,  a fire-place  and 
lockers,  and  two  rooms  over  it,  with  square-headed  P.  win- 
dows, and  a rich  cornice  with  sculptures  of  animals,  &c., 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  north  aisle  and  transept,  a 
portion  of  which  is  engraved  by  Eislier.  h.a.  There  is  a 
view  of  this  church  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1803, 
and  another  in  the  Antiquarian  Itinerary,  vol.  ii.  12mo. 

5G.  Tilsworth,  All  Saints.  The  chancel  is  P.  The 
north  side  of  the  nave  is  I).,  with  a good  D.  window,  and 
a sepulchral  recess  crocheted  and  foliated.  There  is  an 
aisle  to  the  south,  P.  The  font  E.  E.  The  south  porch 
has  a wooden  front  with  good  barge-board.  There  are  two 
Elizabethan  tombs  with  effigies  in  the  chancel,  h.a.  Fisher 
engraves  a general  view  of  the  church,  a tomb  and  effigy. 

57.  Totternhoe,  St.  Giles.  A P.  church,  of  the  usual 
plan.  It  has  a plain  tower,  with  a turret  at  the  angle. 
The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  well  carved,  with 
figures  and  bosses,  ii.a. 

58.  Whipsnade,  St.  Mary  Maydalen,  rebuilt,  ii.a. 

Dcnncvn  of  Jflcctc. 

59.  knv'iwuAj, St. Andrew,  “has  some  portions  of  D.  work, 
particularly  the  piers  and  arches ; the  tower  and  some  of 
the  windows  are  P.,  plain  but  good.”  r.  This  church  was 
restored  with  open  seats  in  1847.  ii.a. 
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GO.  Aspley  Guise,  St.  Botolph.  A D.  church,  of  the 
usual  arrangement.  The  clerestory  windows  are  circles 
with  quatrefoils.  There  are  some  small  brasses,  (one  of 
which  is  engraved  by  Fisher,)  and  an  altar-tomb  with  an 
effigy  of  a knight  in  mailed  armour.  This  church  has  lately 
been  restored.  There  is  a view  of  it  in  the  Antiquarian 
Itinerary,  vol.  iii.  h.a. 

61.  Crawley,  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  A mixed  church. 
The  south  aisle  and  south  piers  of  the  nave  are  I).  The 
chancel  and  north  side  of  the  church  are  P.,  as  is  also  the 
tower,  which  is  fine  and  lofty,  and  well  proportioned.  The 
font  is  round,  of  early  character,  h.a. 

G2.  Clophill,  St.  Mary.  A poor  church,  chiefly  of  the 
late  1).  period,  but  very  clumsy  work.  The  chancel  is 
modern.  The  tower  is  massive,  with  a bold  stair  turret,  and 
a singular  deep  recess  in  the  south  face,  possibly  for  a 
beacon-light.  The  church  stands  in  a commanding  situ- 
ation, on  the  brow  of  a hill,  i.h.p. 

G3.  Cranfield,  St.  Peter  anil  St.  Paul.  A mixed  church. 
The  chancel  P.,  the  chancel  and  nave  arches  E.  E.  There 
is  a large  squint  from  the  south  aisle  towards  the  altar. 
The  font  is  P.,  square,  with  tracery  on  the  sides  and  a 
shaft  at  the  angles.  The  north  doorway  is  transition  N. 
There  is  a vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  with  a 
room  above,  approached  from  below  by  a newel  staircase, 
and  lighted  by  two  plain  oblong  lights.  The  lower  part  of 
the  tower  is  N.  This  church  has  lately  been  most  judiciously 
restored  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Harter,  the  in- 
cumbent. The  disposition  of  the  tile  pavement,  and  the 
character  of  the  carving  and  arrangement  of  the  seats  are 
excellent,  h.a.  Pisher  gives  a general  view  of  this  church 
and  another  of  the  north  door. 

G4.  Eversholt,  St.  John  Baptist.  Of  the  usual  plan. 
The  chancel  has  a cinquefoiled  piscina,  and  small  D.  win- 
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dows.  The  nave-arches  on  the  south  are  plain  P. : on 
the  north  side  three  of  the  four  arches  are  also  P.,  but  have 
D.  or  E.  E.  caps  and  piers ; the  western  arch  is  also  of 
this  character;  the  aisles  are  late,  in  the  south  is  a plain 
piscina,  having  one  of  its  sides  curiously  projecting  through 
the  jamb  of  a window,  a stringcourse  being  carried  over  the 
other  half  and  up  the  window.  The  north  aisle  projects 
one  bay  beyond  the  nave,  and  opens  into  the  chancel  by  a 
1).  arch  ; against  the  eastern  respond  of  which  a P.  buttress 
has  been  built,  having  a panelled  trefoiled  niche  on  the 
western  face,  and  to  the  north  a piscina  in  the  thickness  of 
the  buttress.  The  tower  is  P.  h.a.  The  font  is  E.  E., 
round,  with  four  shafts  detached,  h.k.b. 

G5.  Flitwick,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid.  A mixed  church. 
The  chancel  D.,  with  a good  east  window,  having  a niche 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  a low  side  opening  under  the  south- 
west window.  The  nave  has  three  D.  arches  on  the  south 
side.  The  windows  on  the  north  side  are  square,  P.,  with 
an  upper  row  corresponding  to  the  clerestory.  The  tower 
plain,  P.  The  north  doorway  is  N.,  with  the  beak-head 
and  billet  ornament ; it  is  engraved  by  Fisher.  The  font 
is  N.  i.h.p. 

66.  Flitton,  St.  John  Baptist.  A plain  P.  church,  very 
late  in  the  style,  with  aisles ; of  the  usual  plan,  excepting 
that  the  staircase  to  the  rood-loft  is  in  a turret  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  nave.  Attached  to  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  is  a modern  mausoleum  of  the  De  Grey 
family,  i.h.p.  Fisher  gives  an  engraving  of  the  south  porch 
and  a brass  to  Sir  Harry  Grey,  1545. 

67.  Siesoe,  St.  James.  Rebuilt,  h.a. 

68.  Gravenhurst,  (lower,)  St.  Mary.  A small  mixed 
church,  chiefly  D.,  with  a P.  west  tower  and  east  window. 
In  the  chancel  are  D.  sedilia,  piscina,  and  a bracket.  There 
is  another  piscina  of  the  same  character  in  the  nave.  The 
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rood-screen  is  also  I).,  with  the  remains  of  the  original 
painting.  The  windows  are  set  remarkably  deep  in  the 
wall,  and  some  of  them  have  singular  tracery.  Fisher  gives 
a general  view  of  the  church  and  a brass  ot  Sir  Robert  de 
Bilhemore,  with  an  inscription  in  Norman  French  record- 
ing that  he  built  the  church,  i.h.p. 

09.  II Arlington,  *SY.  Mary.  The  chancel  is  D.  On 
either  side  of  the  east  window  is  a lofty  canopied  niche, 
and  there  are  sedilia  and  a piscina.  The  nave  P.,  the  arches 
good  and  lofty,  the  aisles  and  font  also  P.  ii.a. 

70.  Hawnes,  St.  Mary.  A small  church;  the  chancel 
and  chancel-arch  D.  The  nave-arches  spring  from  clus- 
tered piers  of  E.  E.  or  early  1).  character.  The  aisles  D. 
The  roof  open,  with  bosses  and  carved  figures.  The  tower 
small,  but  well  proportioned,  at  the  west  end.  ii.a. 

71.  JIolcott,  St.  Nicholas.  A small  oblong  church  of 
Tudor  character.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  an 
Elizabethan  tomb  to  the  Chernock  family,  ii.a. 

72.  f£g7  Salford,  St.  Mary.  An  early  D.  church  con- 
taining many  interesting  features.  In  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  a square-headed  1).  trefoiled  low  side  opening,  and 
in  the  south  wall  a priest’s  doorway,  both  blocked  up.  The 
font  is  round,  and  near  it  are  two  singularly  low  altar-tombs 
with  crosses  and  shields.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  four  curious  piers  of  early  character.  In  the  south 
aisle  is  a trefoiled  piscina,  and  a rich  canopied  recess  with 
a cross-legged  effigy.  The  south  doorway  is  early  I).,  and 
the  porch  has  an  outer  doorway,  with  a wooden  label  to 
the  arch,  and  wooden  masks  at  its  terminations.  Fisher 
gives  a general  view  of  this  church,  of  the  effigy,  as  well 
as  two  plates  of  the  altar-tombs.  There  is  also  a small 
view  of  it  in  the  Antiq.  Itin.,  vol.  vi.  h.a. 

73.  Lidlington,  All  Saints.  A small  modern  church. 
The  nave  rebuilt  in  1809.  The  chancel  built  since  1840  in 
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the  P.  style.  There  is  a brass  to  William  Goldington  and 
his  wife,  date  148 — . ii.a.  Fisher  gives  an  engraving  of 
the  old  church. 

74.  Maulden,  St.  Mary , is  mostly  P.  “ It  has  a small 
turret  at  one  corner  of  the  tower,  a feature  not  uncommon  in 
this  county.”  r.  The  east  window  and  chancel-arch  are  D. 
There  is  no  south  aisle.  The  piers  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  nave  are  of  D.  character.  There  are  two  late  brasses 
to  the  Faldo  family,  one  (A.D.  1594)  engraved  by  Fisher. 
Under  the  west  window  of  the  tower  is  a small  trefoiled 
arch  with  a square  label.  The  church  has  been  restored. 
Here  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Bruce  family,  ii.a. 

75.  Marston  Moretaine,  St.  Mary , “ is  a good  P. 
building,  and  its  tower  stands  in  the  churchyard  at  some 
distance  from  the  church.”  r.  The  chancel  is  without  aisles. 
At  the  label  terminations  of  the  east  window,  on  the  ex- 
terior, are  shields  with  the  arms  of  Reynes.  To  the  north 
of  the  chancel  is  a vaulted  chamber,  or  vestry  ? with  ribs  of 
D.  character : in  it  is  a plain  piscina,  and  a doorway  to  a 
newel  staircase,  which  leads  to  a chamber  above,  in  which 
there  is  a piscina,  and  seems  to  have  been  a fire-place ; this 
room  appears  also  to  have  been  vaulted.  Whether  these 
two  rooms  were  for  the  use  of  the  sacristan  only,  or  were 
the  residence  of  a recluse,  is  not  known.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel-arch  is  a door  to  a newel  staircase, 
which  opened  to  the  rood-loft,  and  leads  to  the  roof. 
The  chancel  and  nave  arches  are  good  moulded  P.,  on 
slender  piers,  the  western  bay  much  smaller  and  lower  than 
the  others.  The  south  aisle  extends  one  bay  beyond  the 
nave,  it  opened  into  the  chancel  by  a four-centred  arch, 
now  blocked  up  by  an  Elizabethan  monument  to  some  of 
the  Snaggs  family.  This  east  end  is  divided  from  the  aisle 
by  a P.  parclose.  In  the  south  wall  of  this  aisle  are  two 
lockers  and  a piscina.  The  font  is  octagonal,  P.  There  are 
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some  good  open  seats.  The  lower  portion  of  a fine  rood- 
screen  remains,  painted  and  gilded,  having  figures  of  pro- 
phets in  the  panels.  The  roof  good,  open,  with  carved 
bosses  and  angels,  both  painted.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  is  of  unusual  massiveness  : to  the  south,  in  the  wall  is 
a large  plain  open  arch.  There  are  four  brasses  in  the 
church,  one  to  Thomas  Reynes,  1451,  whose  arms  are  on 
the  label  of  the  cast  window,  h.a.  Fisher  engraves  a view 
of  the  church  and  of  the  brass  to  Thomas  Reynes.  There 
is  also  a small  view  of  it  in  the  Antiq.  Itin.,  vol.  vii.  12mo., 
and  another  in  Brandon’s  Parish  Churches. 

70.  Milbrook,  St.  Michael.  An  oblong  P.  church,  whose 
chief  recommendation  is  its  picturesque  situation,  h.a. 
It  consists  of  a chancel,  a nave  with  aisles,  separated  by 
octagonal  pillars,  and  a low  embattled  tower  at  the  west 
end.  h.K.b. 

77.  Pulloxhill,  St.  James.  Rebuilt  in  1840,  in  the  I). 
style,  n. a. 

78.  Ridgemont,  All  Saints.  This  church  has  been 
rebuilt  of  late  years.  There  remain  four  1).  clustered  piers 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  a I).  octagonal  font, 
with  canopied  work  on  the  sides  of  the  basin,  h.a. 

79.  Stanbridge,  St.  John  Baptist.  A mixed  church. 
The  chancel  chiefly  P.  The  nave  of  four  bays,  the  arches 
on  the  north  side  being  loftier  than  those  on  the  south. 
The  aisles  P.  The  font  E.E.  h.a. 

80.  Steringleigh,  St.  Lawrence.  A plain  church,  hav- 
ing chancel  and  nave,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  former 
having  been  rebuilt.  The  towrer  has  a turret  at  the  south- 
west angle.  The  font  is  octagonal,  P. ; one  face  has  a 
shield  of  arms,  the  others  have  shields  with  the  emblems 
of  the  Passion,  h.a. 

81.  Tingrith,  St.  Nicholas.  A good  P.  church,  with  a 
poor  chancel,  which  is  about  to  be  restored.  The  font  is 
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E.E.,  a decagon,  with  clustered  shafts.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel  are  two  octagonal  turrets,  with  battlements. 
This  church  was  restored  in  1845  and  184G  at  the  ex- 
pense, and  under  the  direction  of  the  Misses  Trevor,  ii.a. 
and  e.t. 

82.  Weston  in  g,  St.  Mary  Magdalen . A fine  church, 
chiefly  D.,  of  the  usual  plan.  The  side  windows  of  the 
chancel  are  original,  of  two  lights,  and  there  is  a good 
piscina.  The  east  window  is  P.,  with  a flat  arch  corre- 
sponding with  a flat  roof.  The  nave  is  I).,  with  lofty  arches 
on  octagonal  piers,  having  rather  singular  chamfer-termi- 
nations. The  aisles  are  both  D.,  the  walls  unusually  lofty, 
nearly  the  same  height  as  the  nave,  with  one  wide  spread- 
ing P.  roof  over  all.  The  original  roof  of  the  nave  was 
high  pitched,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  weather  moulding 
against  the  tower.  The  tower  is  plain  P.,  with  a good 
arch  into  the  nave,  i.h.p. 

83.  Woburn,  St.  Mary.  Modern. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  old  abbey. 
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85.  Bolniiurst,  St.  JDimstan.  A mixed  church,  chiefly 
P.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a piscina,  under  the 
eastern  of  tivo  trefoiled  recessed  arches,  which  are  divided 
by  a Purbeck  shaft ; also  a projecting  sill  for  sedilia,  and 
a D.  priest’s  doorway.  There  is  a good  P.  rood-screen.  The 
nave  P.,  without  aisles  ; it  has  a plain  roof,  some  good 
open  seats,  and  a south  porch.  The  tower  at  the  west 
end,  well  proportioned  and  lofty.  There  are  a few  quarries 
of  painted  glass  in  the  windows,  and  there  have  been  some 
brasses,  ii.a. 
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80.  Colm worth,  *SY.  Denis.  A P.  church,  having  a 
nave  and  chancel.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  has  an 
elegant  and  lofty  plain  spire.  In  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  a cinquefoiled  piscina,  with  an  ogee  head,  and  to 
the  north  is  a vestry,  in  which,  in  a plain  oblong  recess,  is 
a double  piscina,  with  a stone  shelf  above.  The  chancel 
and  tower  arches  are  lofty  P.  There  are  no  aisles.  The 
font  is  octagonal,  with  a cornice  enriched  with  shields,  and 
the  four-leaved  flower,  h.a. 

87.  6?T  Dean,  All  Saints.  A mixed  church,  of  the 
common  plan.  The  chancel  is  P.  The  chancel-arch  E.E., 
with  nail-heads  in  the  caps.  The  nave-arches  D.  The  clere- 
story is  P.,  as  is  the  roof,  an  open  one,  very  richly  carved, 
the  beams  and  spandrels  good,  and  the  wall  plates  orna- 
mented with  foliage  and  shields ; there  are  fine  bosses  and 
figures  of  angels.  T he  aisles  extend  one  bay  by  the  side  of 
the  chancel,  they  are  P.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a cinquefoiled 
sepulchral  recess,  and  the  roof  is  of  good  carved  work; 
there  is  a squint  or  hagioscope  from  this  aisle.  In  the 
south  aisle  is  a piscina,  and  a small  ogee-headed  doorway. 
It  contains  a P.  panelled  pulpit  and  screens,  a good  poor’s 
box,  and  an  altar-tomb  at  the  east  end,  removed  from  the 
chancel,  with  a small  brass  to  Thomas  Parker,  rector,  A.l). 
1501,  and  prebendary  of  St.  Mary’s,  Shrewsbury.  The 
tower  is  D.,  it  has  a short  spire,  a cornice  of  heads  under 
the  parapet,  some  good  gurgoyles,  and  there  were  pinnacles 
at  the  angles,  h.a. 

88.  HSW  Eaton  Socon,  St.  Mary , “ is  a large  and  fine  P. 
church,  with  a good  tower,  and  some  fine  windows.  There 
are  a few  portions  which  seem  rather  D.  than  P.  There  is 
a broken  stoup  on  the  east  side  of  the  north  door.  The 
stairs  to  the  rood-loft  are  remaining  in  a turret ; there 
are  some  portions  of  wood  screen-work,  some  good  plain 
ancient  benches,  a few  fragments  of  ancient  stained  glass 
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remaining,  and  an  octagonal  font  of  the  same  character  as 
the  church.”  r. 

The  priory  of  Bismede  or  Bushmead  in  this  parish,  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IT.  by  Oliver  Beauchamp 
and  his  son  Hugh.  It  was  inhabited  by  Austin  canons, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  the  remains  consist 
only  of  the  refectory,  which  is  converted  into  a stable. 
There  is  a view  of  this  refectory  in  the  Antiquarian  and 
Topographical  Cabinet,  vol.  ix. 

89.  Keysoe,  St.  Mary.  A mixed  church,  having  a chan- 
cel, nave,  with  north  aisle,  extending  to  the  same  length 
as  the  chancel,  which  latter  is  principally  D.  ; it  has  a I). 
priest’s  doorway,  and  a lancet  window  on  the  south  side, 
with  a piscina  and  a low  side  window.  The  nave  lias  also 
P.  windows,  a D.  south  doorway  with  a segmental  arch, 
and  D.  porch;  there  are  clerestory  windows  on  both  sides, 
although  there  is  only  one  aisle,  with  three  arches  to  the 
north : this  aisle  is  D.,  and  has  remains  of  a painted  ceil- 
ing ; but  the  eastern  part  on  the  side  of  the  chancel  is  P. 
The  font  is  E.E.,  of  rather  massive  character,  the  date  pro- 
bably circa  1200.  The  plan  of  the  bowl  and  shaft  is  octa- 
gonal, as  also  the  upper  part  of  the  plinth,  which  becomes 
square,  resting  upon  a square  step.  The  bowl  and  plinth 
are  of  Barnack  stone,  the  shaft  of  cluncli.  It  possesses 
an  inscription  coeval  with  the  font  itself,  an  account  of 
which  by  the  Rev.  W.  Airy,  vicar  of  the  parish,  in  1842, 
is  printed  in  the  Ecclesiologist,  vol.  i.  p.  124.  lie  thus 
translates  into  modern  French  the  old  legend  running 
round  the  base — 

tZTrcstut'a  : qut  par  tct  passcre?  <SUteS>tcu  par  sa  grace 

TjJouv  i ame  lie  20 a r cl  pvte? : Vrate  mem  iut  fasse.  &mcn. 


* Trestui,  an  old  Norman-French  word 
for  Celui,  used  here  in  the  same  sense 
as  Vous  in  later  inscriptions,  as  in  Eng- 


lish, “Whoever  passes  this  way,”  or 
“ You  who  pass  this  way.” 
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There  is  a good  P.  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end.  This 
church  is  engraved  by  Fisher,  h.a.  and  w.a. 

90.  Melchburn,  St.  Mary.  A modern  Grecian  church, 
the  tower  perhaps  ancient,  h.a. 

91.  Pertenhall,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  A mixed 
clnnch,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave  with  north  aisle,  and  a 
tower  with  a spire  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  is  1)., 
and  has  an  E.E.  or  1).  arch  opening  into  a vestry  on  the 
north  side.  The  chancel-arch  is  1).,  with  moulded  caps, 
and  there  is  a good  P.  rood-screen  with  rich  tracery,  on 
which  remains  the  original  painting  and  gilding.  The  south 
doorway  is  D.,  with  masks  at  the  dripstone  terminations  ; 
on  the  eastern  side  arc  the  remains  of  a stoup,  and  there  is 
another  in  the  interior.  The  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave 
by  three  Transition  N.  arches,  springing  from  square  caps 
on  round  piers ; round  the  hood  moulding  of  the  centre 
arch  is  a row  of  tooth  ornaments.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
aisle  is  an  E.E.  recess  ; the  arch,  which  is  pointed,  springs 
from  two  moulded  brackets,  having  nail-heads  in  the  im- 
posts, which  are  supported  by  large  masks  or  notch-heads, 
and  in  the  recess  is  a stone  effigy  of  a cross-legged  knight, 
removed  from  its  original  position  and  lying  north  and  south. 
The  tower  is  P.,  with  a plain  but  well-proportioned  spire, 
and  there  is  a sanctus  bell  turret  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave.  This  church  is  engraved  by  Fisher,  ii.a.  and  w.a. 

92.  Renhoi.d,  All  Saints.  A P.  church,  with  a small 
portion  of  1).  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  altar- 
tomb,  with  brasses  to  W.  Wayte  and  his  wife,  A.D.  1510. 
The  nave  has  a northern  aisle,  towards  which  it  opens  by 
three  P.  arches  on  clustered  piers.  This  aisle  is  D.  The 
font  round  and  plain,  of  early  character.  The  tower  is  good  ; 
at  the  west  end,  in  the  cornice  below  the  battlements,  are 
shields  with  the  arms  of  Pigott,  these  arms  are  also  in 
glass  in  the  north  aisle,  ii.a. 
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93.  Ravensden,  All  Saints.  A small  oblong  P.  church, 
with  portions  of  early  D.  character.  The  east  window  good 
I).  The  chancel-arch  springs  from  two  plain  brackets. 
There  is  an  aisle  to  the  north  only,  which  is  separated  from 
the  nave  by  arches  and  piers  of  early  D.  character.  There 
are  plain  P.  doors  north  and  south,  ii.a. 

94.  Risely,  All  Saints.  This  church  consists  of  a chan- 
cel, a nave,  and  a large  north  aisle,  of  the  same  width  as  the 
nave,  and  a tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle.  The  nave 
has  E.  E.  arches,  D.  and  P.  windows,  and  a D.  south 
porch.  The  aisle  is  of  the  same  size  and  height  as  the 
nave,  with  similar  windows,  and  the  clerestory  windows 
are  alike  in  the  north  and  south  walls.  The  tower  is  P., 
with  pinnacles,  h.a. 

95.  Roxton,  St.  Mary.  This  church  seems  to  have 
been  early  D.,  and  to  have  been  much  altered  in  P. 
times.  The  chancel  had  either  a chapel  or  a south  aisle, 
now  gone,  and  the  arches  built  into  the  wall ; there  is  a 
piscina  and  a locker,  but  without  any  decided  architec- 
tural character;  the  windows  are  mostly  P.,  but  there  are 
two  of  early  D.  style  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  and  this 
was  also  the  character  of  the  east  window.  Under  the 
eastern  of  the  two  arches,  which  once  opened  into  the 
south  chancel  aisle,  is  an  altar-tomb  to  Roger  Hunt,  the 
sides  panelled  with  shields.  He  was  appointed  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  in  1439.  There  is  part  of  a rood-screen, 
the  lower  panels  painted  and  gilt,  with  figures.  The  rood- 
loft  stairs  are  perfect  and  have  been  recently  opened,  the 
doorways  at  the  bottom  and  top  are  early  D.  The  nave  has 
a south  aisle  only : on  the  north  side  is  a P.  recess  with  an 
effigy  in  civil  costume  ; the  windows  on  this  side  are  inserted 
D.  and  P.,  and  there  is  a D.  north  doorway.  The  nave  opens 
into  the  south  aisle  by  three  P.  arches  on  octagonal  piers. 
The  south  doorway  is  early  1).,  with  masks  at  the  dripstone 
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terminations.  The  tower  is  at  the  west  end,  of  late  D. 
character,  h.a. 

90.  Barford,  Great,  All  Saints,  has  a P.  tower  and 
small  low  spire.  The  church  has  a nave  and  chancel,  and 
south  porch,  and  contains  some  good  windows.  The  battle- 
ment of  the  tower  has  a very  neat  central  ornament,  r. 
There  are  two  turrets  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  There 
is  a good  low  pitched  open  wood  roof  of  P.  date  with 
simple  bold  bosses.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel 
bv  a round  arch,  apparently  N.  or  E.  E.  There  is  a mural 
monument  of  the  Anscells  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel, 
with  figures  in  alto-relief,  date  1591.  There  remain  two 
brasses  detached  from  the  tombs  to  which  they  belong, 
which  ought  to  be  re-fixed  without  delay.  There  is  a good 
P.  arch  from  nave  to  tower.  The  font  is  curious,  of  E.  E. 
date,  octagonal  in  form,  supported  on  four  low  round 
columns,  with  caps  and  bases. 

97.  Shelton,  St.  Mary.  A mixed  church.  The  chancel 
is  D. ; the  nave-arches  are  Transition  from  N.,  having 
squared  caps  on  octagonal  piers.  The  south  aisle  is  P. ; in 
it  is  a plain  piscina.  The  north  aisle  has  a D.  doorway, 
and  is  continued  to  the  length  of  the  chancel,  but  the  win- 
dows at  the  eastern  end  are  of  earlier  character;  it  is 
divided  from  the  chancel  by  two  I),  arches.  In  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  between  this  chapel  and  the  chancel  is  a plain 
spherical  opening.  There  are  some  good  open  seats,  h.a. 
and  w.a. 

9S.  Staughton  Parva,  All  Saints.  A mixed  church  ; 
engraved  by  Fisher.  The  chancel  is  P. ; on  the  north 
side  is  a canopied  sepulchral  recess,  with  quatrefoils  in  the 
wall  below.  There  is  a squint  or  hagioscope  from  the 
south  aisle  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  nave 
has  an  early  D.  north  doorway,  and  a southern  aisle  with 
three  arches  having  early  I).  piers;  the  eastern  arch  is 
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smaller,  and  springs  from  a moulded  bracket.  The  south 
windows  and  doorway  are  I).  There  are  clerestory  windows 
on  both  sides.  The  tower  has  good  gargoyles,  and  the 
spire  is  plain,  h.a.  and  w.a. 

99.  Tilbrook,  All  Saints.  A mixed  church.  En- 
graved by  Eisher.  Under  the  south-eastern  window  of  the 
chancel  is  a stone  sill,  above  which  to  the  east  is  a piscina 
in  the  angle  of  the  wall,  having  two  openings,  and  a shaft 
in  the  outer  angle.  In  this  wall,  to  the  east  of  the  priest’s 
doorway,  is  a plain  arched  stoup,  with  a round  and  singu- 
larly deep  basin.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a D. 
vestry,  with  a lean-to  roof,  and  a cornice  enriched  with  ball- 
flowers  and  heads  : from  the  vestry  there  is  a scpiare  open- 
ing in  the  wall  looking  to  the  altar.  The  chancel-arcli  is  D. ; 
across  it  is  a fine  rood-loft  of  P.  character,  particularly  good, 
being  richly  gilt,  and  painted  with  vermillion  and  blue ; it 
is  coved  towards  the  nave,  and  on  the  east  side  the  original 
balusters  remain ; it  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  the  neighbourhood : it  was  approached  by 
a staircase  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave,  the  doorway 
of  which  may  still  be  seen.  The  nave  has  P.  windows,  and 
south  porch,  and  has  four  Transition  arches  between  it  and 
the  north  aisle,  which  are  supported  by  round  piers ; these 
have  respectively  nail-heads,  masks,  and  escallops  in  the 
caps.  The  aisle  is  continued  eastward,  and  opens  into  the 
chancel  by  a D.  arch,  in  the  east  side  of  which  is  a curious 
squint  or  hagioscope,  opening  from  a piscina  in  the  north 
side : this  chapel  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  a D.  par- 
close  ; there  is  an  E.E.  north  doorway,  and  an  E.E.  win- 
dow ; the  roof  of  this  aisle  has  good  figures  and  brackets, 
and  there  are  clerestory  windows  on  both  sides.  There  is  a 
good  western  embattled  tower,  with  gurgoyles  at  the  angles 
which  supported  pinnacles ; it  has  a cornice  enriched  with 
foliage  and  heads,  and  a good  spire,  ii.a.  and  w.a. 
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100.  Thurleigh,  St.  Peter.  The  chancel  is  D.  The 
tower  is  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel  ; the  lower  part 
is  N.,  and  on  the  south  side  it  has  a curious  doorway,  with 
sculptures  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  tympanum,  and  zigzag 
mouldings  in  the  abacus.  There  are  two  plain  N.  windows 
above.  The  tower  stands  on  P.  arches,  evidently  insertions. 
The  nave  is  of  four  bays,  P.  The  south  aisle  P.,  rather 
earlier  in  character  than  the  north.  The  font  octagonal, 
with  shields  round  the  base,  on  one  of  which  are  the  arms 
of  Hervey.  There  are  some  plain  but  good  open  seats,  and 
the  base  of  a cross  in  the  church-yard.  There  is  a good 
brass  of  a man  in  armour,  date  about  1420.  Fisher  gives 
a view  of  the  church  and  of  the  south  doorway,  h.a.  and 
B.T. 

101.  AVilden,  St.  Nicholas.  A P.  church,  with  some 
portions  of  D.  work.  It  has  a nave  and  chancel,  but  no 
aisles.  The  toAver  is  square,  and  at  the  Avest  end.  The 
font  is  octagonal,  P.,  panelled,  Avitli  escutcheons  bearing 
crosses,  h.a. 

102.  ®ir  Yielden,  St.  Mary.  This  is  an  interesting 
church,  a perfect  specimen  of  I).  work,  with  but  little 
alteration.  The  windows  in  the  chancel,  the  piscina, 
and  sedilia,  are  all  good  specimens ; on  the  north  side 
is  a late  P.  vestry,  between  which  and  the  chancel  is  a 
curious  small  recess  in  the  Avail,  as  at  Shelton.  The  nave 
has  good  AvindoAvs,  and  in  the  north  side  is  a recessed 
tomb  and  three  brasses  of  the  dates  1433,  1G17,  and 
1028,  engraved  by  Fisher.  There  are  clerestory  windows 
on  both  sides.  The  south  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by 
four  I).  arches,  and  has  some  good  Avindows,  tAvo  piscinae, 
one  richly  ornamented,  an  enriched  sepulchral  recess,  a 
south  doonvay  and  porch.  The  toAver  is  at  the  Avest  end ; 
it  has  very  elegant  belfry  windows,  a rich  cornice,  and  a 
short  octagonal  spire,  h.a.  and  av.a. 
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103.  Astwick,  St.  Guthlalce.  A poor  P.  church,  with 
nave  and  chancel.  There  is  a porch,  with  lofty  arches  at 
the  west  end,  where  the  tower  was  probably  intended  to 
have  been  placed,  h.a. 

104.  fiT  Arlesey,  St.  Peter.  This  is  a most  interest- 
ing church,  and  deserves  attentive  study.  It  consists  of  a 
chancel,  nave  with  aisles,  to  the  southern  of  which  a Tudor 
chapel  has  been  added,  without  altering  the  original  south 
wall  of  the  chancel,  or  the  eastern  Avail  of  the  south  aisle. 
The  chancel  has  portions  of  E.E.  work,  added  to  in  D. 
times.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  handsomely 
carved.  The  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  presents  a curious 
combination  of  niches  and  brackets,  with  what  is  appa- 
rently an  Easter  sepulchre  in  the  north  wall,  well  worthy 
of  notice.  The  font  is  octagonal,  with  the  sides  of  the 
basin  sculptured  with  niches,  under  which  are  the  figures 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Crucifixion,  &c.  It  is  engraved  by 
Fisher,  h.a. 

105.  Barford,  Little,  St.  Mary.  A small  oblong  mixed 
church,  with  a western  tower.  The  chancel  had  a south 
aisle,  which  is  now  pulled  down,  and  the  arches  built  up 
in  the  present  south  wall.  The  chancel-arch  is  D.  The 
nave  has  an  aisle  to  the  north,  which,  together  with  the 
arches  opening  into  it,  is  P.  The  south  doonvay  arch  is 
N.,  with  an  E.E.  square  trefoiled  arch  inserted;  on  the  ex- 
terior, to  the  east,  is  a projecting  stoup.  There  is  a P. 
rood-screen,  the  lower  part  painted  with  red  and  white 
roses ; these  panels  have  been  restored  to  this  their  proper 
place  by  the  present  incumbent,  fi.a.  The  north  doorway 
is  engraved  in  Pisher’s  Antiquities. 
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100.  Biggleswade,  St.  Andrew.  This  fine  church  has 
been  much  modernized  and  mutilated,  and  the  carving  re- 
moved. The  plan  is  oblong.  The  south  doorway  is  of  ear- 
lier character  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  which  is  P.  It  is 
engraved  by  Fisher.  The  south  porch  has  a groined  stone 
P.  vault,  and  an  ogee  outer  doorway,  the  head  of  the  arch 
terminating  in  a cross  : it  has  a room  over.  The  chancel, 
according  to  Lysons,  was  rebuilt  in  1467  by  John  Ruding, 
archdeacon  of  Bedford,  to  whom  there  is  a curious  but 
mutilated  brass  in  the  chancel,  engraved  in  Gough’s  Sepul- 
chral Monuments.  The  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1720.  ii.a. 

107.  Blunham,  St.  Edmund.  A mixed  church,  of  the 
usual  plan.  The  chancel  is  lofty,  and  has  late  D.  windows 
on  the  south  side,  under  which  are  a recumbent  effigy  of 
Susannah  Longueville,  A.D.  1620,  and  three  sedilia  widely 
splayed.  The  nave  is  lofty,  the  arches  moulded,  P.,  with 
P.  clerestory  above.  The  tower-arch  is  good  N.,  with  a 
plain  square  impost.  There  is  a fine  tomb  of  the  founder. 
The  aisles  are  continued  one  bay  by  the  side  of  the  chancel, 
into  which  the  north  aisle  opens  by  a P.  moulded  arch  ; in  the 
chapel  thus  formed  is  an  ogee  piscina  and  two  square  lockers. 
The  south  aisle  is  P.,  and  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  an 
open  stone  screen  ; in  this  south  chapel  is  also  a piscina  and 
locker.  The  south  porch  is  curious,  as  having  originally 
connected  the  church  with  the  rectory,  and  had  an  oratory 
over  it.  The  tower  is  at  the  west  end ; there  are  pinna- 
cles at  the  angles ; the  west  doorway  is  probably  N.,  but  too 
much  mutilated  to  allow  of  a precise  date  being  affixed  to 
it.  n. a.  There  is  a remarkably  perfect  rood-loft  staircase. 

108.  Campton,  All  Saints.  A small  mixed  church. 
The  chancel  D.,  with  a good  east  window,  and  a niche  on 
either  side.  The  south  arches  of  the  nave  and  north  aisle 
are  D.  ; the  north  arches  late  P.  The  aisle  modern.  The 
tower  is  P.,  and  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
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aisle.  In  tlie  nave  is  the  brass  of  Richard  Carlyll,  Esq., 
and  lady,  1489.  h.a. 

109.  Shefford,  St.  Michael,  has  a poor  P.  tower,  the 
rest  of  the  church  modern. 

Near  Shefford  are  the  remains  of  Chicksands  priory, 
which  was  either  rebuilt  or  much  altered  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  There  are  engravings  of  Chicksands  in 
Buck’s  Views,  and  in  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  i.  H.A. 

110.  ®1P  Clifton,  All  Saints,  is  of  mixed  styles.  The 
east  window  is  fine  I).,  of  four  lights,  with  four  rows  of 
quatrefoils  in  the  head.  There  are  also  sedilia,  a double 
crocheted  piscina,  and  a good  window  in  the  south  side  of 
the  nave.  The  pillars  and  arches  of  the  nave  are  P. ; there 
are  some  portions  of  a splendid  rood-loft,  with  paintings  re- 
presenting full-length  figures  of  saints,  &c.,  which  now  form 
the  front  of  a modern  gallery.  The  font  is  octagonal,  P„ 
The  tower  is  at  the  west  end,  and  the  church  has  many 
interesting  features.  Fisher  engraves  a brass  to  John 
Fisher  and  wife,  A.D.  1528.  h.a. 

111.  Dun  ton,  St.  Mary.  An  oblong  church,  of  the 
common  plan.  The  chancel  has  a piscina  and  sedilia,  and 
a low  side  opening  on  each  side.  The  chancel  and  south 
arches  of  the  nave  are  D.,  of  which  character  is  also  the 
south  aisle.  The  northern  arches  of  the  nave  and  the  north 
aisle  are  P.,  the  piers  of  the  former  made  to  correspond 
with  the  D.  work  in  the  south  side.  h.a. 

112.  Edworth,  St.  Georye.  A mixed  church,  with 
shallow  transepts,  and  a western  tower.  The  chancel  P., 
with  some  open  seats  and  good  poppy-heads.  The  south 
transept  D.,  having  the  altar  platform,  piscina,  and  small 
low  side  opening.  The  north  transept  has  D.  windows,  a 
small  plain  oblong  recess  in  the  north  wall,  and  a project- 
ing piscina,  the  basin  supported  on  three  knobs,  in  the 
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south  wall.  The  nave  P.,  with  D.  north  and  south  door- 
ways, and  P.  porches.  There  is  some  early  1).  glass  in  the 
chancel,  h.a. 

113.  Eyworth,  All  Saints.  A mixed  church.  The 
chancel  contains  some  Elizabethan  monuments  with  effigies 
to  the  Anderson  family,  and  a brass  to  Robert  Gadburge, 
A.l).  1(524.  The  chancel-arch  is  early  1).,  with  an  ogee 
cinquefoiled  niche  on  the  north  side.  There  is  no  north 
aisle.  The  south  aisle  has  a newel  staircase  leading  to  the 
rood-loft,  and  to  the  leads  ; it  has  a turret  with  a spiral  ter- 
mination. The  windows  in  the  south  aisle  have  the  elegant 
stanchions  figured  in  the  Glossary  of  Architecture,  and 
there  are  some  good  open  seats.  The  tower,  which  is  built 
of  cobbles,  is  at  the  west  end,  and  has  an  octagonal  P. 
spue,  short,  but  well  proportioned,  h.a.  This  church  is 
engraved  by  Fisher  and  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  1803. 

114.  Gravenhurst,  Upper,  St.  Giles.  A small  poor 
church,  consisting  of  a chancel,  a nave,  and  a west  tower, 
a general  view  of  which  is  engraved  by  Fisher,  chiefly  P. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  good  open  timber-work,  with  carved 
bosses  and  angels,  i.h.p.  The  chancel-arch  is  N.  h.k.b. 

115.  Hatley  Cockayne,  St.  John  Baptist.  In  this 
church,  the  architecture,  which  is  chiefly  of  P.  character, 
becomes  a subordinate  feature,  when  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  superb  carving  with  which  it  is  now  enriched. 
This  was  brought  from  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Alne  or 
Anne,  near  Charleroi,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  erected  in 
its  present  position  at  the  expense  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Cust,  the  incumbent.  The 
chancel  has  busts  of  saints  and  others  set  in  niches,  be- 
tween which  are  the  emblems  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Sacra- 
ments, &c.  The  carving  on  these  and  the  altar  rails  is  the 
most  delicate  that  can  be  imagined.  The  body  of  the 
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clmrcli  is  fitted  with  stalls,  and  the  pulpit  is  richly  carved. 
Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing 
churches  in  the  county,  h.a. 

116.  Henlow,  St.  Mary.  An  oblong  church,  with  chan- 
cel, nave  and  aisles,  which  rise  above  the  original  clerestory, 
and  a strong  and  massive  western  tower ; its  character 
is  chiefly  P.  h.a. 

117.  Holwell.  A small  P.  church  much  modernized. 
The  chancel  has  in  the  interior,  in  the  east  wall,  a cornice 
enriched  with  ball-flowers  and  heads,  probably  removed 
from  an  earlier  building.  There  are  north  and  south  doors, 
and  a small  curious  brass  to  Robert  Wodehouse,  priest, 
A.D.  1515.  h.a. 

118.  Langford,  St.  Andrew.  The  chancel  and  nave 
in  this  church  are  P.,  and  the  side  aisles  of  the  nave  D. 
There  is  a P.  piscina  in  the  chancel.  The  south  aisle  has 
an  ogee  doorway  and  a porch,  under  a low  and  plain  D. 
tower.  There  are  some  good  open  seats,  a fine  rood-screen, 
a small  late  brass,  and  some  quarries  and  other  remains 
of  stained  glass,  h.a. 

119.  Meppershall,  St.  Mary.  A small  cruciform 
church,  with  a central  tower.  The  walls  N.,  with  the 
original  tower-arches,  and  some  small  windows  of  early 
character.  Most  of  the  windows  are  P.  insertions.  The 
north  door  is  good  N.,  with  a richly  sculptured  dripstone. 
In  both  the  transepts  are  the  recesses  for  altars,  with  their 
usual  appurtenances.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  are  re- 
mains of  E.  E.  triplets.  The  south  porch  is  P.,  with  an 
external  stoup.  There  are  fragments  of  small  monumental 
brasses,  i.h.p.  In  this  parish  is  the  desecrated  chapel  of 
St.  Thomas,  which  has  a good  N.  doorway.  The  north  door- 
way is  engraved  as  a frontispiece  to  Eisher’s  Bedfordshire. 

120.  Norhill,  St.  Mary.  The  chancel  of  this  church, 
which  was  made  collegiate  in  1405,  has  P.  windows,  and 
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some  very  good  carved  stalls  and  desks ; on  the  north  side 
is  a chapel,  of  D.  character,  having  a piscina  in  the  south 
wall,  the  altar  platform  in  it  remains,  and  the  tiles  forming 
the  pavement  retain  their  original  arrangement,  the  colours 
are  black  and  yellow,  and  have  stamped  patterns.  Those 
in  the  centre  are  lozenge-shaped  and  form  cubes,  while 
those  which  form  the  sides  of  the  pavement  consist  ol  large 
tiles  with  smaller  ones  at  the  angles,  and  narrow  bands  or 
strips  down  the  sides.  The  chancel  and  nave  arches  are 
D.  with  moulded  caps.  The  aisles  have  good  D.  windows 
with  some  P.  insertions.  There  are  north  and  south  doors, 
and  a south  porch  with  a stone  vault,  1).,  on  the  keystone 
of  which  are  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Trally.  The  tower  is  at 
the  west  end.  ii.a.  There  is  a view  of  it  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  for  1798. 

121.  Potton,  St.  Mart/,  is  chiefly  P.  The  nave  of  three 
bays,  the  southern  side  rather  earlier  than  the  other,  and 
the  south  aisle  continued  to  form  an  aisle  to  the  chancel. 
There  is  a north  aisle,  a late  porch,  opening  north  and 
west,  in  which  is  a stoup,  and  a newel  staircase  to  a 
room  above.  The  tower  is  plain,  at  the  west  end,  with 
gurgoyles  at  the  angles,  ii.a. 

122.  Sandy,  St.  Switltin.  A cruciform  church,  partly 
P.  and  part  D.,  with  P.  insertions.  In  the  chancel  are 
sedilia  and  a double  piscina,  with  stone  shelves.  The 
windows  on  the  north  side  are  pointed,  and  perhaps  rather 
earlier  than  those  on  the  south.  The  transepts  have  win- 
dows of  various  patterns.  The  nave  has  three  bays,  and  the 
aisles  north  and  south  doorways,  the  latter  having  a wooden 
porch.  The  font  is  round,  on  a good  P.  stem.  The  church 
contains  some  good  wooden  seats.  The  tower  is  at  the 
west  end.  h.a. 

123.  &1T  Siiillington,  All  Saints.  The  church  is  a very 
fine  specimen  of  the  Transition  from  D.  to  P.  Both  nave 
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and  chancel  have  good  1).  clerestory  windows.  The  aisles 
are  continued  to  the  east  end.  There  is  no  external  dis- 
tinction between  the  nave  and  chancel,  but  in  the  interior, 
there  is  a chancel-arch  and  a corresponding  arch  across 
each  of  the  aisles.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  are  two 
square  battlemented  turrets,  and  in  the  cornice  between 
them  is  the  rebus  of  the  name  of  Matthew  Assheton,  whose 
brass,  with  the  date  1400,  is  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
chancel.  Under  the  eastern  part  of  the  chancel  is  a good 
D.  crypt,  with  a groined  vault,  resting  on  a central  pillar. 
In  the  chancel  are  several  contemporary  wooden  screens. 
There  are  some  good  open  seats  in  the  nave,  and  re- 
mains of  old  paintings  on  the  screens  and  on  the  roof  of 
the  north  aisle ; that  of  the  ceiling  over  the  rood-loft  has 
been  renovated.  The  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1750.  Fisher 
has  engraved  a general  view  of  the  church,  and  a brass  to 
Matthew  Assheton.  i.h.p. 

124.  Stotfold,  St.  Mary.  An  oblong  church,  of  the 
usual  plan ; it  does  not  possess  many  features  of  interest. 
Its  character  is  late  I).  The  capitals  of  the  nave  piers  are 
ornamented  with  grotesque  heads.  The  font  is  P.,  octa- 
gonal, with  elegant  panels.  A print  of  it,  with  a descrip- 
tion of  some  mural  paintings,  now  washed  over,  is  given 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  Nov.  1827.  h.a. 

125.  S ton dox,  Over,  All  Saints.  A small  church,  much 
modernized.  The  south  doorway  is  E.E.,  with  an  internal 
stoup.  H.A. 

126.  Southill,  All  Saints.  This  church  was  much 
modernized  and  repaired  in  1816.  It  has  D.  piers  be- 
tween the  nave  and  aisles,  and  a P.  square  tower  at  the 
west  end.  h.a. 

127.  Warden,  Old,  St.  Leonard.  A late  D.  or  early  P. 
church,  with  a south  aisle  only  and  western  tower.  The 
font  is  polygonal.  This  church  was  repaired  in  1842, 
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refitted  with  open  seats  and  tile  pavement,  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  Lord  Ongley.  n.A.  There  are  a few  remains  of 
Warden  abbey,  of  no  great  antiquity1*,  lysons. 

128.  Sutton,  All  Saints.  A good  mixed  church,  having 
a D.  chancel,  containing  a double  piscina  and  sedilia, 
crocketed.  The  nave  is  of  four  bays ; the  arches  on  the 
north  side  are  good  E.  E.,  on  the  south  D.  The  aisles  are 
P.  The  south  doorway  E.  E.  The  font  is  D.  The  tower 
plain  battlemented.  There  is  a tomb  and  effigy  to  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  1004,  and  a Latin  cross  in  brass  to  Sir 
Thomas  Burgoyne,  1516.  The  latter  is  engraved  in 
Fisher,  ii.a.  The  church  is  engraved  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  1810. 

129.  Tempsford,  St.  Peter.  An  oblong  P.  church. 
There  is  a trefoiled  recessed  piscina  in  the  chancel,  and  an 
oblong  recess  to  the  cast  of  the  priest’s  doorway.  The 
rood-screen  is  P.  and  in  good  preservation.  In  the  south 
aisle  is  a niche  on  the  south  of  the  eastern  window,  and 
a canopied  recess,  now  blocked  up.  There  is  a curious 
diamond-shaped  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle. 
There  are  wooden  porches,  north  and  south.  There  is  an 
incised  slab  engraved  by  Fisher,  h.a. 

130.  Wrestlingworth,  St.  Peter.  A mixed  church. 
There  is  a low  side  opening  on  each  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  the  chancel-arch  is  D.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
north  and  south  aisles  by  three  P.  arches,  resting  on  octa- 


b Warden  abbey  was  situate  to  the 
north-west  of  the  church  and  village, 
from  which  it  was  distant  about  a mile  ; 
it  was  founded  in  1135  for  Cistercian 
monks.  The  abbey  buildings  are  de- 
stroyed, but  the  foundations  of  the  church 
were  discovered  in  1838,  and  excava- 
tions being  made  by  order  of  W.  H. 
Whitbread,  Esq.,  the  proprietor,  several 
ne  coffins  were  found,  some  contain- 
ing skeletons,  and  with  them  a crozier, 
&c.  There  were  also  several  fragments 
of  carved  work,  bosses,  &c.,  on  which  the 


painting  and  gilding  retained  its  original 
brightness.  The  floor  of  the  church 
seemed  to  have  been  of  tiles  ; these  with 
all  the  other  objects  of  interest  found, 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  W.  H.  Whit- 
bread, Esq.,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
mansion  of  Southill.  A small  set  of  litho- 
graphed engravings  of  the  remains  dis- 
covered was  published  by  Mr.  Rudge, 
of  Bedford.  Near  the  site  of  the  abbey 
there  is  now  a red  brick  domestic  build- 
ing, of  good  but  late  P.  character,  of 
which  there  is  an  engraving  by  Buck. 
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gonal  piers.  The  two  central  south  piers  have  rounded 
abaci,  and  foliated  responds  at  the  east  and  west  ends. 
The  aisles  are  D.  There  are  doorways  north  and  south, 
and  a 1).  wooden  south  porch,  ii.a.  The  font  is  octagonal, 
P.,  with  good  quatrefoils  and  roses  in  the  panels,  h.k.b. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  these  days,  when  the  study  of  Gothic  Architecture  has 
been  allowed  to  assume  an  importance  justly  admitting  of 
its  classification  as  a necessary  branch  of  polite  education, 
a higher  standard  is  expected  in  its  literature  ; and,  in  par- 
ticular, a far  greater  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision  is 
required,  both  in  the  description  of  our  churches  and  other 
architectural  remains,  and  in  the  determining  of  their  styles, 
or  in  the  assignment  of  their  dates,  than  in  those  days 
when  the  statements  in  the  “ Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales”  were  received  as  authorities — when  all  churches 
with  round  arches  were  pronounced  Saxon — and  before  the 
problem  of  the  variation  of  the  later  styles  found  a solution 
in  the  pages  of  Rickman. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  preparation  of  the  following 
notes  have  been  entrusted  only  to  competent  persons ; and 
as  some  guarantee  for  their  trustworthiness,  which  in  an 
anonymous  publication  may  fairly  be  demanded,  we  here 
take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  greater  portion 
of  these  notes  are  from  recent  actual  surveys,  undertaken 
expressly  for  this  work  by  Mr.  Caveler,  to  whose  valuable 
assistance  we  have  already  been  indebted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  notes  for  other  counties  already  published 
in  this  series.  The  survey  of  one  considerable  district, 
we  should  add,  is  due  to  the  labours  of  a gentleman,  of 
whom  but  to  mention  the  name  is  to  inspire  confidence, — 


Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman,  the  son  of,  and  labouring  zealously 
in  the  same  profession  as,  the  late  great,  if  not  the  great- 
est, benefactor  to  Architectural  Study. 

But  before  closing  these  few  prefatory  remarks,  we  cannot 
omit,  either  with  justice  to  him  or  satisfaction  to  ourselves, 
the  name  of  Archdeacon  Ormerod  ; to  his  exertions  we  are 
indebted  for  a careful  supervision  of  the  notices  of  the 
whole  of  those  churches  which  are  within  his  jurisdiction. 
Neither  are  our  thanks  confined  to  him  alone  ; we  have 
also  found  many  friends,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  county,  who  have  pointed  out  errors  and  supplied 
deficiencies,  and  who  by  their  suggestions  have  rendered 
the  work  much  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  it 
otherwise  might  have  been. 

We  have  also  to  express  our  obligations  to  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Suckling,  and  to  S.  Tymms,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of 
some  of  the  Engravings  with  which  our  Notes  are  illus- 
trated. 


The  following  are  the  names  to  which  the  initials  at  the  end 
of  each  notice  refer. 


W.  C. — William  Caveler,  Esq.,  Ar- 
chitect. 

W.  It.  C.  — Rev.  W.  R.  Colbeck, 
Fressingfield. 

N.  D. — Mr.  Norris  Deck,  Cambridge. 

A.  J.  D. — Rev.  A.  J.  Deck,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

J.  J.  E. — Rev.  J.  J.  Ellis,  South  Cove, 
Southwold. 

A.  M.  II. — Rev.  A.  M.  Iloper,  Stan- 
ton Rectory. 

J.  J.  R.— Rev.  J.  J.  Raven. 


G.  A.  L. — G.  A.  Lowndes,  Esq.,  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge. 

T.  J.  0. — The  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Ormerod. 

IP. — John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A. 

T.  M.  It. — T.  M.  Rickman,  Esq.,  Ar- 
chitect. 

A.  S. — Rev.  Alfred  Suckling. 

S.  T. — S.  Tymms,  F.S.A.  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s. 

B.  B.  W. — B.  B.  Woodward,  Esq., 

Bungay. 
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Christ’s  Hospital  in  Ipswich,  St.  James’  and  the  Priory  Church  at 
Bury,  Lavenham  Church,  Blithburgh  Church,  Bungay  Church  ; the 
tombs  of  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk;  of  Henry  Fitzroy, 
Duke  of  Richmond  ; and  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  Fram- 
lingham  ; and  that  of  William,  Lord  Bardolph,  at  Dennington.  In 
the  pamphlet  are  introduced  several  additional  engravings,  illustrative 
of  some  of  these  subjects. 

The  Journal  of  William  Dowsing,  the  Visitor  appointed  by 
the  Parliament  for  demolishing  the  Ornaments  of  the 
Churches  of  Suffolk  in  1643  and  1644.  Is  a curious  memorial 
of  the  misguided  zeal  of  the  Puritanical  reformers  of  that  period. 
This  Journal  was  published  at  Woodbridge,  1786,  4to.,  and  re- 
printed in  1818,  4 to. ; and  in  Oxford,  1840,  18mo. 

A Description  of  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  the  Town 
and  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk. 
Chiefly  collected  from  ancient  authors  and  MSS.  The  Second  Edi- 
tion. Bury,  1771-  12mo.  This  edition  was  revised  by  the  liev. 

Sir  John  Cullum ; and  the  third,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  George  Ashby,  appeared  in  1782. 

An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury. 
Bv  Edmund  Gillingwater.  Bury,  1804.  12mo.  This  volume  con- 
tains engravings  of  the  Abbey  Gate,  Ruins  of  the  Abbey,  St.  James’s 
Church,  and  the  Angel  Hill. 
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An  Illustration  of  the  Monastic  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Town  and  Abbey  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Yates,  F.S.A.  With  Views  of  the  most  considerable  Monasterial 
Remains.  By  the  Rev.  William  Yates.  1805.  4to. 


Dr.  Batteley,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  a native  of  Bury,  who  died 
in  1708,  published  a small  4to.  volume  in  Latin,  on  the  Antiquities  of 
that  town,  entitled  “ Antiquitates  Rutupinse  et  St.  Edmundburgi,  ad 
annum  1272,  perducatae.”  4to.  Oxon.,  1745.  Prefixed  is  a view  of 
the  Abbey  Gate. 

The  woeful  and  lamentable  Waste  and  Spoil  done  by  a sudden 
Fire  at  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  on  Monday  the 
10Tn  of  April,  1608.  4to. 

Sir  John  Cullum,  Bart.,  who  was  Rector  of  Hawsted,  published  its  His- 
tory ancl  Antiquities.  1784.  4to.  Reprinted  in  1813,  4to. 

The  same  gentleman  was  the  author  of  a brief  account  of  Little  Sax- 
ham  Church  and  Bury  Abbey,  inserted,  with  views,  in  the  “ Anti- 
quarian Repertory.” 

In  Archjeologia,  III.  311,  are  remarks  on  Bury  Abbey,  with  a cor- 
rect plan  and  elevation  of  it,  by  Edward  King,  Esq. ; XII.  is  a De- 
scription of  the  Carving  in  the  Church  at  Long  Melford,  by  Craven 
Ord  ; XV.  A Description  of  the  Monument  of  John  Eldred,  in  Great 
Saxham  Church,  by  the  same  ; XXIII.  Observations  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Round  Towers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  by  John  Gage,  Esq. 
With  Eight  Plates,  and  Historical  Notices  of  the  Great  Bell-tower 
of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Edmundsbury.  By  the  safne.  Obser- 
vations on  the  state  of  Orford  Castle,  with  some  Conjectures  as  to  the 
probable  Uses  to  which  Parts  of  the  Building  were  assigned,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  II.  Hartshorne.  With  Six  Plates. 


The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  contains  Engravings  of  the  Tower  of 
Beccles  Church  in  Vol.  LXXXVII.  ; Bungay  Cross,  LXXX.  ; Bas- 
relief  in  Freckenham  Church,  XL VII. ; Carving  in  a house  at  Ips- 
wich, LXVI. ; Plan  of  Lavenham  Church,  LVII. ; Ruins  of  Mend- 
ham  Priory,  LXXVIII.  ; Ruins  of  Orford  Chapel,  LVIII.  ; Brass, 
Rougham  Church,  LXXXIII. ; Sculpture  at  Ichton  Abbey,  LXXVI. ; 
View  of  Thetford  Priory,  L. ; Gravestone  in  Ufford  Church,  LVIII. ; 
View  of  Wingford  Castle,  XLV. ; Wrentham  Hall,  LXXXII. ; 
Blithborough  Church,  CXIV.  ; Brightwell  Church,  XCIX. ; Burgate, 
Stone  Coffin-lid  at,  CXXVIII. ; Gateway  of  Framlingham  Castle, 
CX. ; Effigy  of  the  poet  Surrey,  in  Framlingham  Church,  CX. ; 
Framlingham,  Effigy  of  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  CXVII. ; 
Mendham  Priory,  CVI.  ; Rendlesham  Church,  XCI. ; Fringfield 
Castle,  Gateway  of,  CX. ; Wordwell  Church,  XCIV. 
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A\  Historical  Account  of  Dunwich,  Blithburgh,  and  South- 
wold,  with  Remarks  on  some  places  contiguous  thereto.  By  Thomas 
Gardner.  Illustrated  with  copper-plate.  London,  1754.  4to. 

The  History  of  Framlingham,  including  Brief  Notices  of  the 
Masters  and  Fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge. 
By  R.  Hawes  and  R.  Loder.  Illustrated  with  ten  elegant  copper-plates. 
Woodbridge,  1798.  4to.  Containing  views  of  Framlingham  Castle, 
the  Churches  of  Framlingham  and  Saxted,  and  several  monuments  in 
the  former.  “ This  work,”  says  Mr.  Loder,  in  his  preface,  “ forming 
part  of  the  History  of  the  Hundred  of  Loes,  is  extracted  from  a very 
fair  MS.,  comprising  upwards  of  700  folio  pages,  closely  written, 
adorned  in  the  body  of  the  history  and  in  the  margins  with  drawings 
of  churches,  gentlemen’s  seats,  miniature  portraits,  ancient  seals,  and 
coats  of  arms  blazoned  in  their  proper  colours,  which  was  compiled 
in  1712,  and  remains  in  the  collection  of  .John  Revett,  of  Brandeston 
Hall,  Esq.  Another  copy  was  presented  by  Mr.  Hawes  to  Pembroke 
Hall ; a third  is  said  to  be  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge  ; and 
a fourth  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.” 

The  History  of  Framlingham  Castle,  written  by  Dr.  Sampson,  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  1G63.  Printed  at  the  end  of  Iceland's 
Collectanea,  I.  part  ii.  681,  edit.  1 770.  Gives  a particular  account 
of  the  castle,  church,  and  monuments. 

Remarks  upon  the  Garianonum  of  the  Romans:  the  Site  and 
Remains  fixed  and  described.  By  John  Ives,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  and 
F.A.S.  London,  1774.  12mo.  With  a south  view  of  Garianonum, 

the  ichnography,  two  plates,  map  of  the  river  Yare,  copied  from  an 
ancient  original  in  the  corporation  chest  at  Yarmouth,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  mantle-tree  of  a farm-house.  A second  edition,  “ with 
some  slight  remarks,”  also  a portrait  and  account  of  the  author,  was 
printed  at  Yarmouth  in  1803. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient  Town  of  Lowestoft, 
in  the  County  of  Suffolk.  To  which  are  added  some  cursory 
remarks  on  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  a General  Account  of  the 
Island  of  Lothingland.  By  Edmund  Gillingwater.  London,  1790. 
4 to. 

View's  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Northamptonshire;  illustra- 
tive of  the  works  of  Robert  Bloomfield,  accompanied  with  descrip- 
tions ; to  which  is  annexed,  a Memoir  of  the  Poet’s  Life,  by  E.  W. 
Brayley.  London,  1 806.  8vo.  Of  the  views  and  descriptions  in 
this  volume,  the  greater  part  belong  to  Suffolk,  and  comprehend 
Euston  Hall,  temple  in  Euston  Park,  farm-house  at  Sapiston,  Sapiston 
Church,  Honington,  two  of  Fakenham  and  Troston  Hall. 

A small  part  of  the  south-east  corner  of  the  count}’’  is  comprehended 
in  the  “ Harwich  Guide  containing  an  account  of  the  ancient  and 
present  state  of  that  borough;  likewise  a description  of  Dover-court, 
Mistley,  Manningtree,  Wicks,  Walton-on-the-Nase,  Languard  Fort, 
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Felixstoiv,  Walton,  Tfixnley,  Shotley.  To  which  are  added,  “Bio- 
graphical and  Historical  Notices  of  Extraordinary  Characters.  Ips- 
wich, 1808.”  8vo. 

Grose,  in  his  “ Antiquities,”  has  given  the  following  views  in  this 
county: — In  Vol.  V.  All  Saints’  Church,  Dunwich,  Alderton  Hall; 
Church  Gate,  St.  James’s  Church,  and  Ruins  of  the  Conventual 
Church,  Bury  ; Arches  near  the  East  Gate,  Bury  ; Blithhurgh  Priory, 
Burgh  Castle,  Butley  Priory,  Framlingham  Castle,  Leiston  Abbej% 
St.  Matthew’s  or  West  Gate,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  College,  Ips- 
wich ; Orford  Castle  and  Chapel. — In  Vol.  VIII.  Clare  Castle;  Town- 
hall,  Ipswich,  and  Walton  Castle. 

In  Britton’s  “ Architectural  Antiquities”  are  two  views  and  a ground- 
plan  of  Redgrave  Hall ; West  Stow  Hall,  Gifford’s  Hall.  Stoke-by- 
Nayland,  North  Porch  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s ; 
view  of  the  Abbey  Gate,  plan  and  elevation  of  the  north  side  of 
the  same ; details  of  the  western  front ; plan  and  details  of  the  Abbey 
Gatehouse  ; plan  and  details  of  St.  James’s  Tower  Gateway,  and  view 
of  the  same. 

Specimens  of  Gothic  Ornaments,  selected  from  the  Parish 
Church  of  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk,  in  Forty  Plates.  London, 
1796.  Royal  4to. 

The  “ Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,”  (10  Yols.,  12mo.  181 1,) 
contains  two  engravings  of  the  Castle  of  Clare,  three  of  the  Priory, 
the  Stone  Font  in  the  Church,  and  an  Ancient  House  in  the  town; 

, the  curious  Stone  Font  in  the  Church  of  Snape,  and  two  of  the 
Abbey,  and  one  of  the  Church  Gate,  St.  Edmund’s  Bury. 

Tiie  Antiquarian  Itinerary,  (7  Vols.,  12mo.,  1818,)  contains 
Engravings  of  the  North  Door  of  Wissett  Church  ; two  of  Leis- 
ton Abbey  ; eight  of  Orford  Castle,  Church,  Chapel  and  Font ; two 
of  Mettingham  Castle  ; Bungay  Castle  ; Doorway  to  the  Chapter- 
room,  Mendham  Priory  ; two  of  the  Ruins  at  Dunwich  ; Font,  St. 
Peter’s,  Ipswich ; Covehithe  Church  ; and  Welnethan  Chapel. 

Tiie  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  Yol.  XV.  Suffolk.  By 
Frederic  Shoberl.  8vo.  London,  1814. 

Cooke’s  Topography  of  Suffolk.  12mo. 

Excursions  in  Suffolk;  with  Descriptions  of  the  Residences 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  Remains  of  Antiquity,  &c. 
With  a Map,  and  Numerous  Plates.  2 Vols.,  12mo.  1818. 

Hadleigii — A Description  of.  12mo.  Ipswich,  1815. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hengraye.  By  John  Gage, 
Esq.  With  Plates.  4to.  1822. 

Ihe  History  of  Thingoe  Hundred.  By  John  Gage,  Esq.  With 
numerous  fine  Plates.  4to.  1838. 
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A Topographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Suffolk. 
12mo.  Woodbridge,  1829. 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s — Guide  to.  12mo.  Ipswich,  1821. 

A Description  of  Bury,  with  its  Envi- 
rons within  Ten  Miles.  With  Plates.  8vo.  1827. 

A Visit  to  Bury.  12mo.  Ipswich,  1845. 

JoCF.LINI  DE  BrAXELONDA  CnRONICA  S. 

Edmundi,  cura  J.  G.  Rokewode.  4to.  London,  C.  S.  1840. 

A Series  of  707  Etchings,  Illustrative  of  the  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Suffolk.  With  an  Historical  Index.  By  H. 
Davy.  Folio.  Southwold.  1827. 

One  Hundred  Etchings  of  Churches  in  Suffolk.  Drawn, 
Etched,  and  published  by  Henry  Davy,  Globe-street,  Ipswich.  4to. 
1840—43. 

Views  of  Churches  in  the  Hundred  of  Hoxne.  By  W.  E. 
Bishop.  Thirty  Lithographic  Plates.  4to.  Harleston,  1833. 

Framlinoham.  — History,  Topography,  and  Antiquities  of 
Framlingham  and  Saxted.  By  R.  Green.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Plan.  8vo.  1834. 

Cotman’s  Sepulchral  Brasses  of  Suffolk.  48  Engravings,  with 
Descriptions.  By  D.  E.  Davy,  Esq.  Folio.  1838. 

Historic  Sites  and  other  remarkable  and  interesting  Places 
in  Suffolk.  By  John  Wodderspoon.  With  Plates.  12nro.  1839. 

Southwold. — Wake’s  History  of  Southwold  and  its  Vicinity. 

With  Plates.  8vo.  Yarmouth,  1839. 

History'  and  Topography  of.  12mo.  Halesworth,  1817. 

Beccles. — An  Account  of  Henry  Fauconberge,  LL.D.,  of 
Beccles,  in  Suffolk,  and  the  Endowment  proyided  by  his 

AVILL  TO  ENCOURAGE  LEARNING  AND  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  A^OUTH. 
With  Notes  and  Incidental  Biographical  Sketches.  By  J.  W.  Iiix. 
With  Thirty  Engravings  of  Old  Houses,  Seals,  Autographs,  Arms, 
&c.  4to.  1840. 

A Catalogue  of  Suffolk  Memorial  Registers,  Royal  Grants 
and  Deeds,  Court  Baron,  Leet,  and  Rent  Rolls,  Surveys, 
Letters,  &c.,  in  the  Collection  of  W.  S.  Fitch,  of  Ipswich.  Royal 
8vo,  1843.  This  Collection  Avas  sold  by  auction,  by  Puttick  and 
Simpson,  London,  1855. 

Stowmarket. — A History  of  Stoaymarket,  the  Ancient  County 
Toavn  of  Suffolk,  with  some  curious  notices  of  the  Hun- 
dred of  Stoav.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  H.  Hollingsworth.  With  Plates. 
4 to.  1844. 
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An  Account  of  Roman  Antiquities  found  at  Rougham,  near 
Bury.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow.  Royal  8vo.  1843. 

A SuPFLEMENT  TO  KlRBY’s  SUFFOLK  TRAVELLER.  By  Aug.  Page, 
of  Ampton.  4to.  1843. 

Ipswich — Picturesque  Antiquities  of.  By  John  Wodderspoon. 
Plates  by  Russell  and  Hagreen.  Royal  folio.  Ipswich,  1845. 

Memorials  of.  By  John  Wodderspoon.  8vo.  Ipswich, 

1850. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Suffolk;  with 
Genealogical  and  Architectural  Notices  of  its  several 
Towns  and  Villages.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling,  LL.B., 
Rural  Dean,  Rector  of  Barsham,  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1846 — 1848, 
containing  the  Hundreds  of  Wangford,  Mutford,  Lothingland,  and 
Blything. 

Sudbury. — The  History  and  Antiquities  of  All  Saints’ Church, 
and  the  Parish  of  Sudbury.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Badham.  With 
Plates.  Royal  8vo.  1852. 

An  Architectural  and  Historical  Account  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  By  S.  Tymms,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  4to. 

1851.  With  Engravings. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


For  the  use  of  the  student  a table  is  subjoined,  shewing  the 
duration  of  the  styles  of  English  architecture,  and  the  kings 
reigning  in  each  period. 


Kings. 


Dales.  Style. 


William  I.  .. 

1066] 

William  II. 

1087  j 

Henry  I 

1100  t 

Stephen  

1135  1 

Henry  II 

..1154  to  1189J 

Richard  I.“ 

1189. 

John  

Henry  III. .. 

1216  C 

Edward  I.b  .. 

...1272  to  1307 ' 

Norman, 
[or  English 
Romanesque]. 


Early 

English, 

[or  1st  Pointed]. 


Remarks. 

f Prevailed  little  more  than 
I 124  years  ; no  remains 
] really  known  to  he  more 
| than  a few  years  older  than 
Lthe  Conquest. 

^ Prevailed  about  118  years. 


Edward  II 1307^  Decorated 

Edward  III.c.  .1327  to  1377  l English, 

•'  [or  2nd  Pointed], 


Continued  perhaps  10  or 
15  years  later.  Prevailed 
little  more  than  70  years. 


Richard  II.... 

1377] 

Henry  IV. ... 

Henry  V 

1413 

Henry  VI.  ... 

1422 

Edward  IV. . 

1461 

Edward  V.  .. 

1483 

Richard  III. 

*...1483 

Henry  VII  ... 

Henry  VIII. . 

.1509  to  1546-J 

" Prevailed  about  169  years. 


Perpendicular 

English, 

[or  3rd  Pointed], 


Few,  if  any,  whole  build- 
ings executed  in  this  style 
later  than  Henry  VIII. 

\ 

This  style  used  in  addi- 
tions and  rebuilding,  but 
often  much  debased,  as  late 
[as  1630  or  1640. 


a [The  reign  of  Richard  I.  was  the  chief 
period  of  the  Transition  from  the  Norman  to 
the  Early  English  style.  The  change  began 
perhaps  a little  earlier  in  a few  instances,  and 
continued  a little  later,  some  buildings  of  the 
time  of  King  John  being  of  Transition  cha- 
racter. 

b The  Transition  from  the  Early  English  to 
the  Decorated  style  took  place  chiefly  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  The  Eleanor  crosses  belong 
rather  to  the  latter  than  the  former  style. 

c In  the  latter  part  of  the  long  reign  of 
Edwsrd  III.  the  Transition  from  the  Deco- 
rated to  tho  Perpendicular  style  began,  and 
was  almost  completed  by  the  time  of  (he  acces- 


sion of  Richard  II.  Some  buildings  of  the 
Decorated  style  may  be  found  of  his  reign,  but 
the  works  of  William  of  Wykeham,  West- 
minster Hall,  and  many  other  buildings  of  this 
period,  are  of  very  decided  Perpendicular  cha- 
racter. Perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
authenticated  examples  of  this  Transition, 
shewing  a curious  mixture  of  the  two  styles, 
is  Edington  Church,  in  Wiltshire,  founded  by 
Bishop  William  of  Edington  in  1352,  and  con- 
secrated in  1361.  The  same  bishop,  who  died 
in  1366,  commenced  the  alteration  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  into  the  Perpendicular  style, 
which  was  continued  by  William  of  Wykeham.] 
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The  large  number  of  churches  in  this,  county  will  always 
give  it  an  important  place  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Topography 
of  England  ; — but  it  has  other  and  better  claims  to  notice, 
— there  are  several  peculiarities  which  especially  deserve 
attention.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well,  first,  to  notice  the  ma- 
terials employed,  and  the  use  (judicious  or  otherwise)  made 
of  them.  Throughout  the  county,  flint  has  been  very 
generally  used,  and  this,  together  with  stone,  has  formed  a 
combination  alike  curious  and  beautiful.  The  manner  in 
which  these  materials  have  been  introduced  will  be  well 
understood  by  those  acquainted  with  this,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing county  of  Norfolk  : the  term  by  which  it  may  be  best 
described  is  “ flush-work the  flint  forming  the  panel, 
the  stone  being  on  the  same  face,  without  any  moulded 
work,  and  not  even  raised  from  the  surface,  but  forming 
the  margin,  or  division,  between  the  panels ; the  beauty, 
and  almost  endless  variety,  of  this  work  is  amazing.  It 
has  also  another  recommendation  : the  absence  of  moulded 
work  would  make  it  much  less  costly  in  the  execution, 
while  the  eflcct  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  satisfactory. 
This  style  of  work  is  employed  generally  throughout  an 
entire  building,  but  the  part  on  which  most  care  seems  to 
have  been  lavished  is  the  porch;  and  here  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass  the  delicacy  of  its  execution  : it  is  un- 
necessary to  refer  to  any  particular  specimens  ; they  will  be 
readily  seen  in  going  through  the  notes. 

There  is  also  another  material  very  generally  used  in 
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this  county,  which  is  brick  ; and  in  this  case  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  its  introduction  has  been  beneficial  or 
otherwise.  So  far  as  the  churches  are  concerned,  it  had 
been  well  if  bricks  had  not  been  invented  ; — it  was  both  less 
costly,  and  more  easily  obtained,  than  any  other  material, 
and  therefore  was  more  generally  used  in  any  repairs  or 
additions  that  might  from  time  to  time  be  required : the 
result  has  been  a most  inharmonious  combination ; in 
some  cases,  indeed,  churches  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  a 
too  free  use  of  this  material.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
brickwork  of  the  halls  and  manor-houses  in  the  county 
cannot  be  too  highly  extolled.  There  appears  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  variety  of  moulding  and  ornament  to  be  pro- 
duced in  this  material ; the  noble  stacks  of  chimneys  are 
especially  objects  of  admiration.  Buildings  of  this  class, 
and  of  more  or  less  importance,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  round  tower  is  another  feature  which  has  given  rise 
to1  much  controversy : for  a length  of  time  it  Avas  boldly 
asserted  that  the  whole  of  these  were  the  work  of  a very 
early  period,  but  more  attentive  examination  has  led,  in 
many  instances,  to  a different  conclusion  ; for  while  it  may 
be  conceded  that  some  have  all  the  character  of  early  work 
about  them,  it  is  equally  clear  that  in  others  there  is  every 
mark  of  work  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
perhaps  the  most  important  feature  in  the  churches  of  this 
county  is  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wood-work  ; — it 
would  be  almost  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the  various 
specimens ; there  is  hardly  a church  without  it ; and  in 
every  instance  it  is  more  or  less  beautiful : Avhether  in 
porch,  roof,  screen,  stall,  or  seat,  the  design  and  execution 
are  almost  beyond  praise  ; while  on  the  covers  to  some  of 
the  fonts  every  variety  of  ornament  seems  to  have  been 
lavished. 
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Such  are  the  peculiarities  to  be  noticed  in  this  county; 
but  some  other  points  may  be  briefly  touched  upon. 

There  is  not  much  early  work  to  be  found.  Rickman  has 
noticed  some  specimens  of  supposed  Saxon  work  in  some  of 
the  churches,  as  at  Barham,  Claydon,  Flixton,  Gosbeck, 
and  others.  Norman  work  is  rare  : by  far  the  best  spe- 
cimen is  the  abbey  gateway  at  Bury ; and  scattered  about 
the  county  are  some  very  excellent  doorways.  There  is 
comparatively  little  Early  English  or  Decorated  work ; the 
great  mass  is  Perpendicular,  and  of  that  much  is  late  in 
the  style. 

In  so  large  a county,  it  has  been  thought  requisite  to 
append  a short  notice  to  each  Deanery  : in  these,  the  most 
remarkable  monuments,  fonts,  sedilia,  and  other  matters, 
will  be  found  more  particularly  mentioned. 


William  Caveler. 
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Deanery  of  13osmerc. 

1.  Ashbocking,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower ; the  two  last  being  modern.  The  chancel  is 
late  E.  E.,  with  a pretty  triplet  under  an  arch  at  the  east 
end  ; in  the  spandrils  are  good  trefoils  ; the  side  walls  have 
two  lights,  also  with  a trefoil  in  the  spandrel.  Nave,  D., 
with  two-light  windows,  which  have  good  flowing  tracery. 
Font,  P.  ; a square  bowl  on  a circular  pedestal ; small 
piscina  in  south  wall.  w.c. 

This  church  was  impropriated  in  1326  to  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury. 

2.  Badi.ey,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  The  south  doorway  is  E.  E.,  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  church  is  P.  The  east  end  has  a good  three- 
light,  and  the  west  end  a five-light*  window ; the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  is  brick.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  slightly 
sunk  panels  in  the  bowl.  There  are  some  good  early  bench- 
ends  remaining,  and  also  the  lower  panels  of  the  rood- 
screen.  w.c. 

3.  Barking,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  aisles,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower.  The  original  character  of  the 
church  is  D.,  but  there  are  later  insertions.  There  is  a 
piscina,  and  the  sill  of  the  easternmost  window  on  the  south 
side  forms  sedilia ; a good  doorway,  leading  to  the  original 
sacristy,  remains  ; it  has  a massive  door  clamped  with  iron, 
and  a large  lock.  The  chancel-arch  is  B. ; there  is  a fine 
P.  rood-screen,  with  part  of  loft,  the  lower  compartments 
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painted.  The  nave  has  five  D.  arches  on  each  side,  with 
octagonal  piers  ; there  is  a P.  clerestory,  with  a good  timber 
roof ; aisles  P.  The  windows  contain  the  remains  of  ancient 
stained  glass ; there  are  some  well-carved  poppy-heads. 
Pont,  an  octagon,  good  P. ; there  are  P.  parclose  screens  on 
north  and  south  sides  ; the  north  chapel  has  a piscina  and 
sedilia ; over  the  sacristy  is  a small  room,  and  a staircase 
in  the  interior  leading  to  it.  The  porch  is  D.,  with  a good 
inner  doorway  ; part  of  the  water-stoup  is  visible  ; the  west 
window  of  tower  is  D.,  tower-arch  supported  on  corbels  ; 
the  upper  stage  early  P.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church 
are  remarkably  large  gurgoyles.  a.j.d. 

4.  Darmsden,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel  and  nave  under 
one  roof ; south  porch ; bell-cot  on  west  gable.  An  early 
church,  with  single  lights  in  the  side  walls.  Pont  a plain 
octagon,  attached  to  the  north  wall.  w.c. 

5.  Battisford,  St. Mary.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on  north 
side  ; nave,  with  north  transept  and  south  porch  ; bell-cot  of 
wood  on  gable.  A small  D.  church,  with  many  modern 
additions.  There  is  a good  three-light  at  the  east  end. 
Pont,  late  D. ; it  has  a moulded  pedestal,  and  tracery  in  the 
bowl.  There  is  a small  brass  to  the  memory  of  Mary 
Everton,  who  died  in  1608,  at  the  age  of  103.  w.c. 

6.  Baylham,  St.  Peter . Chancel,  with  modern  vestry 
on  north  side  ; nave,  with  north  porch,  and  west  tower.  A 
plain  and  poor  D.  church,  with  two-light  P.  windows  in- 
serted in  various  parts.  The  porch  is  nearly  all  of  brick, 
and  very  late.  Pont  P. ; an  octagon,  with  panels  and  shields 
around  the  bowl.  w.c. 

7.  Blakeniiam,  Great,  St. Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  with  two 
small  lancet  windows  at  the  east  end,  and  a two-light 
D.  window  between  them.  Tower,  plain  D.,  with  two 
lights  in  upper  stage ; porch  of  wood.  The  lower  part  of 
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the  rood-screen  remains,  a good  specimen  of  panelling. 
Font,  P. ; an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl,  and  buttresses 
round  the  pedestal,  w.c. 

This  manor  was  given  to  the  abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  by  Walter  Gif- 
ford, in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  ; after  the  dissolution  of  alien  priories,  it 
was  given  to  Eton  college  by  Henry  the  Vlth. 

8.  Blakenham,  Little,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  porch,  and  tower  at  west  end.  The  chancel  is  E.E.,  with 
a good  plain  triplet  in  east  wall ; internally,  it  has  shafts,  and 
a trefoil-headed  arch  on  either  side,  also  on  shafts ; each  of 
these  panels  contains  a painting ; one,  tolerably  perfect,  re- 
presents a male  figure  holding  a book  and  staff';  in  the 
south  wall  is  a small  piscina;  the  rest  of  the  work  is  D., 
with  some  good  two-lights  of  that  style,  others  later.  The 
font  has  a plain  octagonal  bowl.  w.c. 

9.  Bramford,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  aisles  and 
porches,  west  tower  and  spire.  The  chancel  is  chiefiy  D., 
but  the  priest’s  door  and  a south  window  are  E.  E. ; there 
are  three  D.  chancel-arches ; the  roof  is  P.  The  nave  is 
supported  on  each  side  by  four  D.  arches  with  octagonal 
piers  ; the  clerestory  is  P.,  aisles  partly  D.  and  partly  P. 
In  the  south  aisle  is  an  alms-box,  bearing  date  1591,  with 
an  inscription.  There  are  remains  of  the  original  benches, 
with  carved  poppy-heads.  The  font  is  fine  P.,  with  a lofty 
cover;  the  north  porch  is  D.  and  P. ; the  south  porch, 
E.  E.  Tower,  D.,  with  low  spire.  The  north  side  of  the 
church  has  parapets  ornamented  with  pinnacles  and  figures, 
and  the  buttresses  are  richly  panelled,  a.j.d. 

10.  Bricett,  Great,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Laicrence.  Chan- 
cel, (there  has  been  a chapel  on  the  south  side,)  nave,  with 
modern  south  porch,  and  a modern  bell-cot  on  west  gable. 
There  is  a very  good  N.  doorway  in  the  south  wall,  and 
windows  of  every  style ; at  the  east  end  is  a very  fine  five- 
light  D.  window,  with  rich  tracery  in  the  head.  The  north 
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and  west  sides  are  encumbered  with  farm -buildings ; and 
the  whole  of  the  interior  fittings  are  modern,  w.c. 

o 

An  Augustinian  priory,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  was  founded  here  by 
Ralph  Fitz  Brian,  about  1100. 

11.  Coddenham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  E.  E.,  part  of  east 
end  rebuilt  ; nave,  aisles,  and  tower,  D. ; the  tracery  of  the 
windows  being  very  good  ; clerestory  and  north  porch,  P.  ; 
arches  of  nave  good  D.,  four  on  the  south  side  and  three 
on  the  north,  e.c.c. 

This  church  was  given  to  Royston  priory,  about  1220,  by  Eustace  de  Mere. 

12.  Crowfield,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  and  south 
porch  ; bell -cot  on  west  gable.  The  porch  is  P.,  of  wood, 
with  good  side-panelling,  much  damaged  by  lath-work 
nailed  over  it.  The  chancel  is  curious ; it  is  entirely  of 
wood,  with  an  outer  coating  of  plaster ; style,  P.,  with  one 
or  two  tolerable  windows.  The  roof  is  supported  by  arched 
ribs  springing  from  the  ground,  w.c. 

13.  Greeting,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  modern 
north  transept,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chan- 
cel is  E.  E. ; the  east  window  D.,  of  three  lights,  and  of 
unusual  design ; the  tracery  has  no  cusps.  The  north  and 
south  windows  are  E.  E.  ; there  is  a trefoil  piscina ; the 
altar-table  is  good  Elizabethan  ; the  nave  is  too  much 
modernized  to  distinguish  the  style.  Font,  an  octagon, 
good  P. ; the  south  porch  is  P.,  the  inner  doorway  N.,  with 
remains  of  the  water-stoup.  The  lower  stage  of  tower  is  D., 
and  has  a west  window  of  two  lights ; the  upper  stage  is 
mutilated,  and  surmounted  by  a small  modern  spire,  a.j.d. 

14.  Creeting,  St.  Olave.  Church  destroyed. 

15.  Flowton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  a modern  vestry 
on  north  side ; nave,  with  south  porch  ; low  and  unfinished 
tower  at  west  end.  A D.  church,  much  damaged  ; east 
window,  good  three-light,  (restored) ; two  lights  in  side 
walls.  The  tower  has  a two-light  window  in  the  west  face, 
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with  a cinquefoil-headed  niche  on  either  side;  the  upper  stage 
has  quatrefoil  lights ; there  is  a plain  piscina  and  shelf 
in  the  south  wall  of  chancel,  and  a very  good  chancel-arch. 
The  font  is  early ; an  octagon,  with  slightly  sunk  panels  on 
the  bowl,  and  a massive  circular  pedestal,  on  an  octagonal 
base.  w.c. 

1G.  Gosbeck,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  modern  vestry 
on  north  side ; nave,  and  south  tower.  A D.  church,  with 
good  three-light  windows  at  east  and  west  ends,  and  others 
of  later  date  in  various  parts  of  the  church.  The  font  isN., 
with  a plain  square  bowl.  w.c. 

17.  Hemingstone,  St.  Gregory.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
north  porch  and  west  tower.  Some  portions  of  the  ma- 
sonry in  nave  and  tower  are  very  early,  but  generally  the 
work  is  D.  and  P.,  with  a few  good  windows.  There  is  a 
small  piscina  in  the  chancel,  partially  stopped  up  ; the  font 
is  fine  D.,  with  rich  tracery  and  crocketed  canopies  on  the 
bowl ; it  has  a small  cover.  There  are  a few  good  old  seats 
remaining,  w.c. 

18.  Mickfif.ld,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  and  south 
tower ; the  latter  D.,  with  good  plain  entrance-arch.  The 
east  window  is  modern,  the  others  P.;  there  are  a few  good 
benches,  with  poppies,  remaining,  w.c. 

19.  Needham  Market,  St.John  Baptist.  (A  hamlet 
of  Barking.)  Has  a small  P.  chapel ; the  east  window  is  of 
five  lights ; the  north  and  south  windows  of  three ; there 
is  a good  P.  roof,  now  concealed  by  a flat  ceiling ; the  but- 
tresses are  excellent  P.,  enriched  with  niches;  the  priest’s 
door  is  well  carved,  a.j.d. 

20.  Nettleste ad,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  The  east  end*  is  I).,  with  a good  three- 
light  window,  and  on  either  side  of  it  (internally)  an  arch 
resting  on  shafts ; in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a 
curious  single-light  N.  window,  with  sunken  ornaments 
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round  the  arch.  The  north  doorway  is  good  D. ; most  of- 
the  windows  are  P.,  two-lights.  There  is  a tolerable  piscina 
in  south  wall  of  chancel,  and  a plain  sedile  under  window. 
Font,  D. ; an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl.  Porch  very  late, 
principally  of  brick.  There  is  a good  monument,  with  two 
half-figures  against  the  north  wall  of  chancel,  date  1637. 
Nettlestead  is  best  known  as  the  residence  of  Lady  Went- 
worth, the  companion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  ; the  hall 
in  which  she  resided  has  been  entirely  modernized,  but  a 
portion  of  the  gateway  remains,  and  in  the  spandrels  of 
the  arch  are  the  Wentworth  arms.  w.c. 

21.  Offton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  and  south  porch. 
Tower  at  west  end  ; no  chancel-arch.  The  south  doorway 
is  N.,  with  plain  imposts  and  arch ; the  rest  of  the  work 
is  generally  D.,  with  some  good  two-light  windows,  par- 
ticularly on  south  side  of  chancel,  and  west  end  of  tower. 
Windows  of  late  date  have  been  inserted  in  various  parts. 
The  porch  is  D.,  of  wood,  with  good  open  tracery  at  the 
sides,  and  a barge-board.  Font,  D. ; an  octagon,  with  angels 
in  square  panels  round  the  bowl.  A few  good  old  seats 
remain,  w.c. 

22.  Little  Bricett.  Church  destroyed. 

23.  Ringshall,  St.  Katherine.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower.  There  are  some  small  single-light 
E.  E.  windows  in  nave,  and  a pretty  two-light  at  the  east 
end.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  late  and  poor.  w.c. 

24.  Somersiiam,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch 
and  west  tower.  A D.  church.  The  east  window  is  a 
very  good  three-light,  and  there  are  some  good  two-lights 
at  the  sides.  The  porch  is  of  wood,  with  very  delicate 
open  tracery.  In  the  north  wall  is  a good  P.  doorway. 
Font,  a plain  octagon,  w.c. 

G®“  25.  Stonham  Aspall,  St.  Lambert.  Chancel,  with 
modern  vestry  on  north  side ; nave,  with  aisles,  clerestory, 
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and  north  porch.  Tower  on  north  side,  the  upper  part  of 
wood,  and  perhaps  more  ugly  than  anything  in  the  county. 
A Dec.  church,  with  some  later  additions.  The  chancel  has 
a very  fine  five-light  at  the  east  end,  with  a niche  on  either 
side.  The  side  walls  have  tall  two-light  windows.  The 
aisles  very  good  • two  lights  at  each  end  ; but  three-light 
P.  windows  have  been  inserted  in  the  side  walls.  The 
nave  piers  have  good  moulded  capitals.  The  clerestory  is 
very  fineP.,  with  rich  two-light  windows,  divided  by  deli- 
cately panelled  buttresses,  from  which  the  shafts  of  the 
pinnacles  rise,  (the  pinnacles  themselves  have  been  de- 
stroyed) ; there  is  a good  cornice,  with  foliage,  and  a step 
battlement,  with  a profusion  of  panelling.  The  roof  to  the 
nave  has  been  destroyed,  and  a plain  ceiling  of  plaster 
substituted.  There  is  a small  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of 
chancel,  and  another  in  the  south  aisle ; and  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  an  arched  recess,  with  a plain  altar- 
tomb,  on  which  rests  the  upper  portion  of  an  armed  figure, 
much  defaced.  There  are  some  good  D.  stalls  in  the 
chancel,  with  panelled  fronts  ; some  old  seats  in  the  nave, 
and  a little  good  glass  in  some  of  the  window  heads. 
The  font  is  D.,  with  poor  panelling  in  the  pedestal  and 
bowl.  w.c. 

26.  Stoniiam  Earl,  St.  Mary.  A cross  church, 
with  clerestory,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  There  are 
some  small  remains  of  N.  work  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  but  the  general  character  is  D.  The  east  end 
has  a good  three-light  window  ; there  is  a similar  one  in 
the  south  transept,  and  on  the  west  face  of  tower.  The 
side  walls  have  good  two-lights.  The  clerestory  and  upper 
part  of  tower  are  P. ; the  former  with  good  two-lights,  and 
a great  variety  of  flush  panelling.  The  tower  has  also 
much  of  this  work  in  the  angle-buttresses  and  battlement; 
the  pinnacles  have  been  destroyed.  The  west  doorway 
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is  P.,  within  a square  head,  and  the  door  is  a remarkably 
fine  piece  of  wood-carving.  The  nave  has  a fine  hammer- 
beam  roof,  with  rich  cornice,  spandrels,  and  pendants,  all 
much  disfigured  by  paint.  There  is  a good  D.  piscina,  with 
an  angle-canopy  in  chancel.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  angels 
in  the  panels  of  the  bowl.  There  are  some  good  seats 
left.  w.c. 

27.  Stonham,  Little,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
clerestory,  south  transept,  and  porch ; a modern  school- 
room attached  to  north  side.  Most  of  the  work  is  P., 
with  little  worth  notice,  except  the  tower,  which  is  very 
good.  It  has  an  excellent  west  doorway,  and  a door  rich 
in  panelling.  The  upper  stage  has  good  two-lights,  and 
a battlement.  There  is  much  good  flint-work  in  the 
tower,  w.c. 

28.  Willisham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  modern 
south  porch,  and  modern  bell-cot  on  west  gable.  The 
east  wall  of  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt.  The  side  walls 
have  tolerable  D.  two-lights.  Font,  D.;  an  octagon,  with 
angels  and  shields  in  the  panels  of  the  bowl,  and  animals 
round  the  pedestal.  In  the  churchyard  are  two  ridge- 
shaped stones,  with  very  good  floriated  crosses,  w.c. 

Although  this  deanery  has  not  so  many  fine  specimens 
as  others,  it  still  contains  churches  worthy  of  particular 
notice;  most  of  them  are  D.,  some  with  later  additions. 
The  best  are — Barking,  Stonham  Aspall,  and  Stonham 
Earl ; the  screens  in  the  former,  and  the  clerestory  and 
timber  roof  of  the  two  last  named,  are  excellent.  Some  of 
the  churches  have  good  open  seats  with  poppy-heads ; 
and  among  the  best  fonts  are  Bramford,  P.,  which  has  a 
fine  cover,  and  Flemings  tone,  D. 
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Deanery  of  GTarlcsfoitr. 

29.  Bealings,  Great,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
north  porch,  tower  at  west  end.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
work  is  D.,  especially  in  the  chancel  and  tower ; but  most 
of  the  windows  have  been  restored.  There  is  a very  good 
angle  piscina  in  the  south  wall,  also  a low  side  window  ; on 
the  south  side  of  the  tower  is  a pretty  niche,  with  an  ogee 
crocheted  canopy ; on  the  south  side  of  nave  is  a curious 
buttress,  with  a panelling  of  quatrcfoils  and  flowers.  The 
porch  is  a good  specimen  of  late  P.,  in  brick-work,  with 
a niche  over  the  arch,  and  octagonal  turrets  at  the  angles. 
The  font  is  early  ; an  octagon,  with  slightly  sunk  panels 
in  the  bowl,  and  standing  on  round  legs.  There  are  a few 
old  seats,  with  good  poppy-heads,  w.c. 

In,  or  about,  1450,  several  legacies  were  given  towards  building  the  tower. 
In  this  parish,  near,Woodbridge,  is  a fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  called  Seckford 
Hall. 

30.  Bealings,  Little,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
modern  north  aisle,  tower  on  south  side.  A plain  and 
poor  D.  church,  with  a three-light  east  window,  and  two- 
lights  in  the  side  walls.  There  is  no  chancel-arch  ; a good 
cornice  of  wood  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  church. 
Font,  an  octagon,  with  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  w.c. 

This  church  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Thetford. 

31.  Brightwell,  St.  John  Baptist.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  south  porch,  tower,  of  brick,  at  wrest  end.  A D. 
church,  with  a plain  three-light  at  east  end,  and  some  two- 
lights  in  side  walls  ; those  in  the  chancel  have  been  closed 
up,  and  the  north  doorway  has  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
east  and  west  ends  wrere  much  modernized  at  the  time  the 
tower  was  built,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Thomas  Essington. 
Font,  modern,  w.c. 

c 
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32.  Foxhall,  All  Saints.  Only  a small  portion  of  the 
walls  left,  to  which  a ponderous  roof  has  been  added,  to  lit 
the  space  for  a barn.  w.c. 

33.  Burgh,  St.Botolph.  Chancel,  with  modern  vestry 
on  north  side ; nave,  with  south  tower.  A D.  church,  with 
later  additions  in  the  way  of  windows ; those  at  the  east  and 
west  ends  being  three-light  P.,  and  those  in  the  side  walls 
two-light,  of  the  same  style.  The  chancel  has  good  two-light 
windows,  and  a fine  timber  roof ; the  principals  springing 
from  angels,  with  a rich  cornice  between  them.  The  tower 
has  a good  entrance  arch  ; over  it,  some  quatrefoils,  in  circles  ; 
and  three  good  two-light  windows.  The  font  has  a good 
P.  bowl  on  a modern  pedestal,  w.c. 

34.  Clopton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel  modern,  and  of  singular 
ugliness;  nave,  with  south  tower.  A D.  church, much  da- 
maged ; the  windows  either  P.  or  modern  ; the  tower  has  a 
good  entrance-arch,  and  the  upper  stage  P.  two-light  win- 
dows. Font,  an  octagon,  with  panels  and  shields  in  the 
bowl.  w.c. 

35.  Culpho,  St.Botolph.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
tower ; the  latter  shortened,  and  covered  with  tiles.  The 
chancel  is  E.  E.,  with  a doorway  in  south  wall,  early 
in  the  style;  the  east  window  is  a three-light,  early  D. ; 
nave  and  tower,  D.  The  entrance-arch  of  tower  consists  of 
a series  of  splays,  springing  from  square  jambs  ; the  south 
doorway  has  a finely-moulded  arch,  deeply  recessed,  with  a 
stoup  on  east  side.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  quatrefoils  and 
flowers  on  the  bowl,  and  a panelled  pedestal,  with  buttresses 
at  the  angles.  There  are  some  good  old  seats,  with  panelled 
ends  and  poppy-heads ; and,  in  the  chancel,  a plain  square 
locker,  w.c. 

36.  Grundisburgh,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  a chapel 
on  south  side,  now  used  as  a vestry ; nave,  with  a south  aisle 
and  clerestory ; very  bad  west  tower,  of  brick.  Nave  and 
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aisles,  D. : the  former  has  octagon  piers,  with  moulded 
capitals,  and  the  hitter  good  two-light  windows ; the  tracery 
of  the  west  window  has  been  destroyed.  Clerestory,  P., 
with  good  three-lights,  and  rich  flush  panelling  between 
them ; the  chancel  has  been  reduced  in  height,  by  which 
the  east  window  has  sustained  considerable  damage.  Chapel, 
late  P.,  in  two  bays ; tracery  of  windows  gone ; between 
them  is  a small  doorway,  with  a good  niche  above  it,  and 
over  the  whole  a panelled  battlement ; the  rood-screen  is  a 
fine  piece  of  1).  wood-work  ; there  is  a later  parclose  screen, 
and  some  old  seats.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl ; 
a small  plain  piscina  remains  in  south  wall  of  chancel,  w.c. 

The  tower  of  this  church  was  rebuilt  in  1750  ; an  estate  having  been  left  by 
Mr.  Robert  Thing  to  be  sold  for  that  purpose.  It  had  previously  been  in  ruins 
from  the  16th  century. 

37.  Hasketon,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch,  and  west  tower.  A small  and  plain  1).  church ; the  east 
end  has  a good  three-light,  and  the  side  walls  good  two- 
lights  ; the  nave  has  P.  windows,  and  the  porch  is  of  the 
same  style.  The  tower  is  round  at  the  base  and  octagonal 
above,  with  one  and  two-light  D.  windows.  Font,  an 
octagon,  with  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists.  There  are 
a few  good  old  scats,  and  in  the  chancel  some  remains  of  a 
timber  roof ; on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel-arch  is  a 
niche  with  a good  ogee  canopy ; there  is  a stoup  on  east 
side  of  south  doorway,  w.c. 

38.  Kesgrave, Chancel,  nave,  with 

north  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.  ; it  has  a 
triplet  within  an  arch  at  the  east  end,  and  in  the  spandrels 
three,  four,  and  six-foil  panels,  very  good,  and  unusual ; the 
side  walls  have  single  lancets,  and  on  the  south  side  is  an 
E.  E.  sedile,  which  has  shafts  with  moulded  caps  and  bases. 
Nave,  1).,  with  some  P.  insertions,  and  high  up  in  the  wall 
is  an  additional  tier  of  two-light  windows ; porch,  fine  D., 
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with  trefoil-headed  side  lights,  and  ball-flower  in  the  hood- 
moulding  ; the  lower  part  of  tower  is  in  the  same  style, 
upper  part  brick  ; the  nave  has  a good  timber  roof ; there 
is  no  chancel-arch,  but  the  rood-beam  remains ; across  the 
floor  of  the  porch  is  a stone  slab,  with  faint  indications  of  a 
cross,  i.h.p.  and  w.c. 

39.  Martlesham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel  of  brick,  in  imi- 
tation of  E.  E.  ; nave,  and  south  porch,  D.,  with  some  few 
plain  two-light  windows ; west  tower,  P.,  with  a quantity 
of  flush  panelling  in  plinth  and  battlement.  Font,  D.  ; an 
octagon,  with  panelled  bowl.  There  are  a few  good  seats, 
with  poppy-heads,  w.c. 

C®"  40.  Newbourne,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  aisle  extending  one  bay  into  chancel ; tower  on  south 
side,  the  lower  part  used  as  a porch.  A D.  church,  with 
some  later  additions.  At  the  east  end  is  a plain  three-light ; 
the  aisle  has  some  good  two-lights,  particularly  one  at  the 
east  end  ; the  interior  of  the  chancel-window  has  shafts, 
capitals,  and  arch,  which  are  clearly  transition  N.  In  the 
wall  dividing  the  chancel  from  the  aisle  is  a doorway, 
and  single-light  window,  with  a transom.  There  are  some 
small  remains  of  sedilia  and  piscina  in  the  chancel ; and  in 
the  aisle  is  a very  pretty  piscina.  The  font  is  an  octagon, 
with  the  Evangelists  on  four  sides  ; the  remaining  four  have 
angels,  with  shields ; the  pedestal  has  animals  around  it. 
The  nave  has  a good  timber  roof ; there  are  some  good 
seats  and  stalls  ; also  the  lower  part  of  the  rood-screen, 
with  very  considerable  remains  of  paint  and  gold.  w.c. 

41.  Otley,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on  north 
side  ; nave,  with  clerestory  ; south  aisle,  and  porch ; tower 
at  west  end.  A great  portion  of  the  chancel  has  been 
rebuilt,  but  some  three-light  windows  have  been  preserved  ; 
the  rest  of  the  church  is  P.,  with  good  three-lights.  The 
south  porch  has  a good  entrance  archway,  with  a small 
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niche  over.  The  tower  is  a very  good  specimen  of  flint- 
work  ; it  has  a good  west  doorway,  with  a band  of  quatre- 
foils  above.  There  are  a number  of  good  seats,  with 
panelling  and  poppy-heads,  w.c. 

A substantial  old  mansion  in  this  parish  belongs  to  the  Gosnold  family. 

42.  Playford,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  tower 
on  south  side.  A small  P.  church,  with  a very  good  tower, 
in  which  is  a good  doorway ; the  hollow  of  the  jamb  and 
arch  tilled  with  crowns,  and  the  square  drip  resting  on 
crowned  animals ; above  is  a niche  with  a good  canopy ; 
the  upper  stage  has  good  two-lights,  and  between  them  a 
rich  flowered  cross,  worked  in  flint  and  stone ; the  whole  of 
the  chancel  windows  are  modern.  The  pedestal  of  the 
font  is  E.  E.,  with  slender  shafts  at  the  angles,  and  panels 
between ; the  bowl  is  modern.  Near  the  font  is  a plain 
stone  coffin,  and  on  the  floor  a slab,  which  has  contained 
three  brass  figures.  The  rood-screen  still  remains,  w.c. 

o 

Playford  was  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Felton,  one  of  whom  built 
the  church. 

43.  Rushmere,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch,  tower  at  west  end.  On  the  north  side,  a modern 
school-room  has  been  built,  to  the  ruin  of  a good  P.  three- 
light  window,  and  some  buttresses.  The  inner  doorway  of 
porch  is  good  N.,  with  t wisted  shafts  ; the  arch  has  chevron 
and  cable  mouldings ; the  east  window  is  modern,  but 
there  is  some  vestige  of  the  original,  which  appears  to  have 
been  D. ; the  rest  of  the  work  is  P.,  with  a few  good  tliree- 
lights.  The  tower  has  a good  west  doorway ; a three-light 
window  above,  and  two-lights  in  the  upper  stage.  Font, 
modern.  There  are  some  good  bench-ends,  with  poppy- 
heads,  all  spoiled  by  being  converted  into  modern  pews.  w.c. 

“ a.  i>.  1521.  Catherine  Cadye,  widow,  left  a large  legacy  towards  building 
a new  steeple,  of  like  fashion,  bigness,  and  workmanship,  with  that  of  Tud- 
denham.  The  two  steeples  do  only  differ  in  the  form  of  the  battlements.” — 
Kirby,  p.  83. 
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fg#"  44.  Tuddenham,  St.  Martin.  Chancel ; nave,  with 
modern  porch  on  south  side ; west  tower.  On  the  north 
side  of  nave  is  a very  good  N.  doorway,  with  shafts  ; the 
arch  having  chevron  and  roll  mouldings.  The  chancel  is 
late  D.,  with  a modern  east  window ; the  rest  of  the  work 
is  P.  The  tower,  which  is  of  flint  and  stone,  with  flush 
panelling  in  the  battlement,  has  a good  doorway  within  a 
square  head,  and  a three-light  window  above  ; the  nave 
has  some  P.  windows,  and  a very  good  timber  roof.  The 
whole  of  the  original  open  seats  remain,  with  their  rich 
panelling  and  heads  in  good  preservation ; the  pulpit  lias 
also  some  good  panelling,  which  appears  to  have  been 
originally  devoted  to  some  other  purpose.  The  font  is 
very  fine  P.  ; an  octagon,  with  rich  panelling  and  figures 
around  the  pedestal,  and  angels  in  the  panels  of  the 
bowl.  There  is  a good  early  D.  angle  piscina  in  the  chan- 
cel. w.c. 

45.  Witnesham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry  on  north  side ; nave,  with  clerestory,  and  south 
aisle ; tower  on  south  side,  the  lower  part  being  the  porch. 
In  the  south  wall  of  chancel  is  a small  E.  E.  doorway,  and 
a trefoil-headed  piscina.  There  are  a few  two-light  D. 
windows  in  different  parts;  the  rest  of  the  work  is  P., 
with  tolerable  windows ; east  window,  modern.  Eont, 
good  P. ; an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl.  Pulpit,  Jaco- 
bean. w.c. 

SgP"  46.  Woodbridge,  St.  Mary.  “A  large  and  hand- 
some edifice,  with  a fine  tower.” — Rickman.  A fine  P. 
church  throughout,  of  early  character.  There  is  no  arch, 
or  other  distinction,  between  chancel  and  nave,  and  the 
roof,  which  is  good  open  P.,  is  continued  throughout. 
There  are  six  arches,  and  as  many  windows,  on  each  side 
of  the  nave,  with  two  clerestory  windows  over  each  arch ; 
the  arches  are  well  moulded,  with  a double  ogee  and 
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hollow.  Font,  very  rich,  but  much  mutilated.  Tower,  P., 
very  fine  and  lofty,  of  flint,  with  stone  dressings,  ip. 

The  church  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  John,  Lord  Segrave,  and  his 
wife,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  A Benedictine  priory  here  was  founded  by 
Iiufford,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  Church-street  is  a timber  arch- 
way, with  spandrels  well  carved. 

47.  Woodbridge,  St.John.  Modern. 

The  best  churches  in  this  deanery  are  Woodbridge,  Tud- 
denham,  and  Newbourne.  The  former  has  the  advantage 
of  being  entirely  of  one  style;  but  the  interior  of  Tud- 
denham  is  far  more  effective,  because  of  the  preservation 
of  the  original  fittings.  There  are  a number  of  good  fonts 
in  this  deanery  ; the  best  being  those  in  the  churches  above 
named,  with  the  addition  of  Witnesham.  One  style  of 
font  is  very  general  in  all  parts  of  the  county ; it  is  an 
octagon,  with  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists.  Most  of 
the  churches  have  good  wood-carving,  in  screens,  seats,  or 
roof;  perhaps  the  best  specimen  is  the  rood-screen  at 
Grundisburgh. 
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48.  Ashfield  Parva,  St.  Mary.  In  ruins. 

49.  Thorpe,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  and  round  west 
tower.  The  east  end  has  been  rebuilt  with  brick,  but  a 
two-light  I),  window  has  been  preserved ; the  nave  and 
tower  are  D. ; the  old  seats  in  the  former  have  good  poppy- 
lieads.  w.c. 

50.  Barham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  clerestory, 
and  north  aisle ; tower  on  south  side,  the  lower  part  used 
as  a porch.  Some  portions  of  the  church  appear  to  be 
very  early,  but  much  later  work  has  been  added,  especially 
the  tower,  which  has  angle  buttresses,  and  two-light  D. 
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windows  in  the  upper  stage.  The  south  doorway  in  chan- 
cel is  D. ; and  in  the  north  wall  is  a fine  arch,  probably  the 
sepulchre.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  windows  are  P.,  two 
and  three-lights ; the  east  window  is  very  late,  and  poor ; 
much  of  the  church  has  been  badly  repaired  with  brick  ; 
on  the  floor  are  two  small  brass  figures.  Near  the  church 
is  an  old  gateway  and  wall  of  good  brick-work.  w.c. 

51.  Cleydon,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on  north 
side ; nave,  with  transepts,  and  north  porch ; tower  at  west 
end.  The  chancel,  vestry,  and  transepts  are  all  modern 
imitations  of  D.  work,  more  ambitious  than  successful ; 
the  nave  is  D.,  with  good  plain  doorways,  and  the  remains 
of  a tolerable  timber  roof ; tower,  P.,  of  flint  and  stone, 
with  good  flush  panelling  in  various  parts.  Pont,  late  P.  ; 
an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl.  w.c. 

52.  Akenham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  brick  tran- 
sept on  south  side;  south  tower.  The  chancel  has  some  D. 
windows,  and  the  tower  is  a poor  specimen  of  the  same 
style,  the  upper  part  modern,  and  finished  with  a tiled 
roof;  the  rest  of  the  work  late,  and  bad,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  east  window,  which  is  tolerable  P.  three-light,  w.c. 

53.  Debenham,  St.  Marv.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry  on  north  side ; nave,  with  clerestory,  and  aisles  ; tower 
at  west  end,  with  a projecting  porch.  The  masonry  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower  is  very  early,  with  long  and  short 
at  the  angles  ; most  of  the  other  work  is  D.  On  the  sides 
of  the  chancel  are  good  two-lights,  and  the  nave  has  good 
piers,  with  foliated  caps.  Clerestory,  aisles,  and  porch,  P.  ; 
the  latter  with  rich  niches  in  various  parts.  The  nave  has 
a very  good  timber  roof,  while  the  chancel  is  disfigured  by 
a bad  ceiling  of  plaster.  There  is  a small  plain  piscina  in 
the  chancel- wall,  and  another  in  each  aisle.  The  font  is  a 
plain  octagon.  There  are  some  good  stalls,  with  panelled 
fronts  and  poppy-heads,  in  the  chancel,  and  also  a monu- 
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ment  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Cawdy  and  his  wife,  date, 
1050  ; some  years  back,  a brass  shield  was  taken  from  the 
monument,  the  inscription  on  which  stated  that  he  seriously 
injured  his  fortune  by  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Charles 
the  First;  above  this  tomb  is  a tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Charles  Framlingham,  date,  1595.  w.c. 

t-r  54.  Framsden,  SL  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  clere- 
story, south  aisle,  and  porch  ; west  tower.  The  chancel 
and  aisle  are  D.,  with  plain  two-light  windows ; the  east 
end  has  a three-light  P.  window;  nave,  P.,  with  good  two- 
lights  ; tower  and  porch,  the  same  ; the  latter  very  good. 
Within  the  square,  enclosing  the  arch,  are  representations  of 
St.  Michael  and  the  dragon  ; on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
is  a good  shallow  niche,  and  another  above  ; the  whole 
porch  is  of  flint  and  stone,  with  a quantity  of  good  flush- 
work  ; it  has  also  a very  good  timber  roof.  The  tower  has  a 
good  west  doorway,  with  a niche  on  each  side,  and  two 
lights  in  upper  stage ; like  the  porch,  it  is  of  flint  and 
stone.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  emblems  of  the  Evangelists. 
There  is  a good  piscina  in  south  wall  of  chancel,  and  an- 
other in  the  aisle.  In  the  chancel  are  some  good  stalls,  and 
in  the  nave  some  old  benches  with  poppy-heads,  w.c. 

55.  Helmingham,  St. Mary.  Consists  of  chancel,  nave, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower,  and,  for  a church  without  aisles, 
is  of  unusual  length.  The  chancel  is  D.,  and  has  a good 
east  window  of  three  lights  ; the  nave  is  chiefly  P. ; on  the 
north  side  is  an  E.  E.  doorway,  with  tooth-moulding.  The 
font  is  octagonal,  and  fine  P. , there  is  an  Elizabethan 
dormer  (perhaps  earlier,)  on  the  south  side.  The  porch 
is  P.,  and  has  a D.  inner  doorway ; the  tower-arch  is  D. 
The  tower  is  P.,  with  a good  west  doorway,  and  niches  on 
each  side ; at  the  base  of  the  tower,  south  side,  is  this  inscrip- 
tion : — “ Scandit  ad  ethera  virgo  puerpera  virgula  Jesse.” 

D 
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The  church  has  lately  been  restored,  and  its  internal 
arrangement  is  very  praiseworthy,  a.j.d. 

Helmingham  Hall  is  a quadrangular  brick  mansion  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

56.  Henley,  St.  l^eter.  Chancel  and  nave  under  one 
roof,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  has  E.  E. 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  one  or  two  D.  windows ; later 
windows  have  been  inserted,  and  the  east  window  is 
modern.  Tower,  of  flint  and  stone,  with  good  flush 
panelling ; the  west  doorway  is  within  a square  head,  and 
has  a good  three-light  above  it ; in  the  nave  are  some  good 
benches,  with  poppy-heads ; these  have  been  converted 
into  modern  pews.  w.c. 

57.  Pettaugfi,  St.  Catherine.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
modern  south  porch,  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  D.,  with 
a good  three-light  at  the  west  end ; the  whole  of  the  nave 
windows  have  been  destroyed  ; the  tower  has  some  re- 
mains of  earlier  work,  but  its  general  character  is  D.,  with 
a P.  battlement.  Font,  P.,  with  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. w.c. 

58.  Swilland,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  (nearly  all  brick,) 
nave,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  Nearly  the  only  good 
thing  left  in  the  church,  is  an  N.  doorway  on  the  south 
side,  which  is  both  good  and  curious ; it  has  two  shafts  on 
each  side ; from  the  outer  springs  a semicircular  arch,  and 
from  the  inner  a very  flat  segment,  pointed ; the  tower  is 
of  brick,  with  a tolerable  west  doorway  and  window,  av.c. 

59.  Westerfield,  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  Chancel,  nave, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  D. ; the  east 
window  is  plain  ; below  it  runs  a D.  stringcourse,  extend- 
ing a little  beyond  the  window  on  each  side,  and  terminated 
with  corbels,  now  mutilated.  On  the  south  side  is  a plain 
D.  window,  of  two  lights,  having  a low  transom-bar.  The 
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nave  is  good  D. ; porch,  modern ; tower,  P.  There  is  a 
square-headed  west  doorway,  with  roses  in  spandrels,  a.j.d. 

GO.  Whitton,  St.  Botolph.  A small  church,  consisting 
of  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  and  south  porch.  The  chan- 
cel is  E.  E.  and  I).,  and  has  a mutilated  piscina ; nave, 
E.  E.  On  south  side  is  a lancet  window;  the  aisle,  porch, 
and  font,  are  modern,  a.j.d. 

61.  Thurlton,  St.  Mary.  Church  destroyed. 

62.  Winston,  St.  Andreio.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  The  east  end  of  chancel  has  been  badly 
rebuilt ; there  are  low  windows  in  side  walls,  in  the  usual 
positions  ; some  of  the  nave  windows  D.,  others  P. ; the 
tower  appears  to  be  D.,  but  has  been  much  damaged  by 
bad  repairs.  The  porch  is  a very  good  specimen  of  late 
brick-work;  in  the  chancel  are  fine  P.  stalls,  with  good 
panelling;  the  seats  in  the  nave  have  good  poppy-heads. 
Font,  plain,  built  into  the  north  wall.  w.c. 

The  few  churches  in  this  deanery  afford  but  little  room 
for  comment.  The  most  interesting  is  Debenham,  which 
has  much  good  work  about  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Framsden.  In  both  these  churches  there  is  very  excellent 
wood-work  in  the  way  of  stalls  and  open  seats,  and  also  at 
Winston.  The  fonts  are  of  the  usual  character. 
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63.  Bucklesham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  modern 
south  porch;  the  west  end  and  bell-cott  are  also  modern. 
East  and  north  walls  of  chancel  are  of  brick,  with  a good 
three-light  P.  window  preserved  in  the  former.  There  arc 
one  or  two  good  P.  windows  remaining  in  other  parts. 
Font,  an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl,  and  animals  round 
the  pedestal,  w.c. 
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64.  Fallen  ham,  St.  Ethelbert.  Chancel,  with  apse ; 
nave,  with  south  porch,  (all  modern).  West  tower,  good 
P.,  of  flint  and  stone,  with  good  flush  panelling ; west 
doorway,  very  good ; above  it  a band  of  panels,  with 
shields ; then  a three-light  window,  with  modern  tracery ; 
good  two-lights  in  upper  stage,  av.c. 

About  1 533,  two  legacies  were  given  towards  building  an  aisle.1 

65.  Henley,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  modern 
south  porch,  brick  tower  at  west  end.  A D.  church,  with 
scarcely  an  original  feature  left,  except  the  south  doorway, 
which  has  an  ogee  head,  with  good  mouldings.  Nearly  all 
the  original  windows  are  blocked  up,  and  others  of  a more 
modern  date  introduced,  w.c. 

66.  Kirton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  modern  vestry 
on  north  side ; nave,  with  west  tower  ; the  latter  P.,  with 
a tolerable  three-light  window,  and  angular  buttresses ; 
the  north  and  south  doorways  are  plain  early  P.,  and  there 
are  a few  windows,  later  in  the  style ; east  end,  modern. 
Pont,  a plain  square,  w.c. 

67.  N acton,  St.  Martin.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch,  tower  at  west  end.  All  the  old  work  remaining  is 
late  P.,  with  some  tolerable  windows  ; the  upper  part  of 
the  tower  has  been  rebuilt  with  brick,  and  the  rest  of  the 
church  covered  with  cement.  Pont,  an  octagon,  with  good 
panelling  on  bowl.  On  the  north  side  is  an  erection  in  the 
modern  Italian  style,  which  is  used  as  the  burial-place  for 
Admiral  Vernon’s  family,  w.c. 

Nacton  was  the  seat  of  the  Fastolfs,  and  afterwards  of  the  Brokes.  In  this 
parish  are  the  “ Seven  Hills,”  a barrow,  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  a battle 
with  the  Danes,  in  1010.  North  of  the  bounds  of  Nacton,  between  them  and 
Ipswich,  was  the  small  Augustinian  Priory  of  Alnesborne. 

68.  Levington,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch,  tower  at  west  end.  The  whole  late  and  poor  P. ; 
but  few  of  the  original  windows  remaining ; upper  part  of 
tower,  brick  ; the  font  has  a panelled  bowl.  w.c. 
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fi9.  Trimley,  St.  Martin.  Chancel,  (brick,)  nave,  (nearly 
all  modern) ; transept  on  north  side,  (brick,)  west  tower, 
(modern,  except  plinth).  Two  D.  windows,  and  a late 
doorway  on  south  side,  are  all  the  remains  of  interest. 
Font,  modern,  w.c. 

In  this  parish  is  Grimstone  Hall,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Cavendish,  the  navi- 
gator, in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

70.  Trimley,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch,  ruins  of  west  tower.  There  are  good  two-light  D. 
windows  both  in  nave  and  chancel ; the  latter  early  and 
curious.  On  the  north  side  is  a plain  D.  doorway;  the  rest 
of  the  work  is  P.  The  porch  very  good ; also  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  tower,  which  has  an  excellent  doorway,  with 
a three-light  window  above,  divided  by  a band  of  quatre- 
foils  with  shields,  on  one  of  which  arc  the  arms  of  Thomas 
de  Brotherton,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  church, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First.  The  base  of  the  tower 
has  good  flush  panelling,  w.c. 

The  two  churches  of  Trimley,  St.  Martin  and  St.  Mary,  stand  in  the  same 
churchyard. 

71.  Alleston,  or  Alkinston,  St.John  Baptist.  Church 
destroyed. 

72.  Stratton,  St.  Peter.  Church  destroyed. 

73.  Waldingfield,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry  on  north  side ; nave,  with  modern  south  porch  ; west 
tower,  of  brick.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  chancel  is  modern  ; 
the  two-light  D.  windows  in  south  wall  of  nave  have  been 
restored.  Font,  P. ; an  octagon,  with  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. w.c. 

74.  Walton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south  aisle, 
west  tower  in  ruins.  The  exterior  of  the  church  has  nothing 
of  the  smallest  interest.  Font,  good  P.,  with  panelled 
bowl.  The  lower  part  of  the  rood-screen  remains, — a rich 
piece  of  panelling,  with  considerable  remains  of  paint  and 
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gold ; on  the  floor  is  a brass  with  two  small  figures,  date, 
1459.  w.c. 

Here  was  a Benedictine  priory  dedicated  to  St.  Felix,  but  no  remains  of  it 
exist.  In  this  parish  was  Walton  castle,  a Roman  fortification  ; it  stood  near 
the  sea,  which  has  encroached  so  much  on  this  part  of  the  coast  as  quite  to 
remove  every  vestige  of  the  building. 

75.  Felixstow,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  south  porch,  and  remains  of  west  tower.  The  chancel 
is  modern ; the  north  and  south  doorways,  E.  E. ; the  former 
bricked  up.  In  the  nave  are  some  very  good  panelled 
bench-ends,  with  poppy-heads,  w.c. 

In  this  parish  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  magnificent  building,  known 
as  “ Old  Hall.”  It  was  probably  erected  soon  after  the  demolition  of  Walton 
castle,  and  was  the  place  where  Edward  the  Third  resided  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  French  expedition.  Languard  fort  stands  upon  a point  of  land 
in  this  parish,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell. 

The  most  uninteresting  deanery  in  the  county ; and  in 
some  cases  large  portions  of  the  churches  have  been  suf- 
fered to  fall  to  ruin.  There  are  a few  tolerable  P.  fonts, 
and,  as  usual,  some  good  open  seats. 


Branny  of  Bttnfmcf). 

76.  Benacre,  St.  Michael.  Rebuilt  in  1769,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Sir  Thomas  Gooch.  It  contains  a good  P.  font. 

77.  North  Hales,  or  Cove  Hythe,  St.  Andrew.  Is  in 
ruins,  but  they  present  various  features  of  interest. 

78.  Blythburgh,  or  Bliburgii,  Holy  Trinity.  “A 
large  P.  church,  and  has  been  a fine  one,  but  the  tracery 
and  other  parts  are  much  mutilated  and  defaced.  The  font 
is  an  octagon,  and  of  good  composition.” — Rickman.  A 
very  fine  and  large  church,  of  P.  character  throughout,  with 
clerestory  to  nave  and  chancel.  There  is  an  elegant  para- 
pet of  open  work  to  the  south  aisle  ; on  the  angles  of  the 
porch  are  figures  of  an  angel  and  an  eagle,  in  the  place  of 
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pinnacles.  There  is  no  cliancel-arch,  and  the  roof  retains 
the  old  painting  throughout.  Some  very  fine  old  desks 
and  scats  remain  in  the  north-east  chapel,  also  some  curious 
poppies ; the  original  P.  poor’s-box  remains ; also  a P. 
lettern,  much  decayed.  The  font  is  fine;  the  tower-arch 
very  lofty.  The  whole  church  is  in  a very  miserable  con- 
dition. ip. 

A small  priory  of  Augustines  was  founded  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
First ; the  church  was  rebuilt  between  1442  (when  John  Greyse  left  20  marks 
towards  rebuilding  it),  and  1470,  when  Henry  Fort  gave  “ 20  marks  for 
bringing  a great  bell  to  be  hanged  and  rung  in  the  tower.” 

79.  Blyford,  or  Blythford,  All  Saints.  Chancel, 
nave,  with  north  porch,  and  west  tower.  North  and  south 
doorways,  N. ; the  former  very  good,  with  an  outer  stoup  on 
the  west  side,  and  an  inner  stoup  on  the  east  side.  Chancel, 
early  D.,  with  good  two-lights,  and  a pretty  angle  piscina; 
tower,  good  P.  Font,  E.  E. ; an  octagon,  with  circular 
shafts  at  the  angles,  w.c. 

80.  Bramfield,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel  and  nave,  with  a 
detached  round  tower.  A pure  example  of  the  early  D. 
style.  It  has  two  piscinas,  a font,  and  a rich  screen  and 
rood-loft,  with  remains  of  the  original  painting  and  gilding. 
The  tower  is  earlier  than  the  church  ; it  has  small  lancet 
windows,  a.s. 

Near  the  church  is  a fine  old  mansion,  named  “ Bramfield  Hall.” 

81.  Brampton,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  and  west 
tower.  The  original  parts  are  E.  E.,  but  with  many  later 
insertions,  a.s. 

82.  South  Cove.  St.  Lawrence.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower.  North  and  south  doorways,  Nor- 
man, the  south  having  zigzag  mouldings ; windows  in 
chancel,  lancet ; in  nave,  Perpendicular,  with  some  old 
stained  glass ; to  nave,  open  roof  of  oak,  and  benches  open, 
with  poppy-heads,  carved ; in  chancel,  south  end,  piscina 
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restored,  and  sedilia ; the  north  door  is  a good  specimen 
of  old  oak  carving,  in  P.  style ; on  the  north  side,  near 
the  west  tower,  an  opening  in  the  wall,  probably  a reposi- 
tory for  jwocessional  crosses ; south  porch  is  modern,  and 
ugly.  In  the  chest  there  is  a register,  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  on  parchment, 
in  good  preservation,  j.j.e. 

83.  Cratfield,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  vestry  in  north 
side ; nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch ; west 
tower.  Generally  the  work  is  D.,  but  later  additions  have 
been  made,  especially  in  the  way  of  windows  : the  east  end 
has  a good  P.  four-light ; the  aisle  windows  are  of  the  same 
style,  also  the  clerestory,  and  a good  timber  roof.  Pont, 
P.  ; an  octagon,  with  panelled  base,  statues  around  the 
pedestal,  and  groups  of  figures  on  the  bowl.  There  are 
stalls  in  the  chancel,  and  open  seats  in  the  nave.  w.c. 

84.  Darsham,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  and  west 
tower.  The  church  is  chiefly  of  P.  character,  and  contains 
some  good  old  open  seats  with  carved  ends,  some  brasses, 
and  a fine  font;  one  brass  bears  the  date  1641.  a.s. 

85.  Dunwich,  St.  James.  “In  ruins,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
jacent buildings,  the  remains  of  the  monastery  of  Grey 
Friars,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  James,  but 
they  all  contain  portions  deserving  of  attention ; some  of 
these  are  N.,  of  very  good  character.” — Rickman. 

This  church  has  been  rebuilt.  There  were  formerly  several  churches  in 
Dunwich  ; the  town  has  been  destroyed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  on 
this  coast.  There  was  also  a preceptory  of  Knights  Templars  here,  a Domi- 
nican convent  established  about  1230,  a hospital  for  lepers,  founded  in  the 
time  of  John,  and  a maison  Dieu,  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third. 

86.  Eordley,  Holy  Trinity.  Church  destroyed. 

87.  Westleton,  St.  Peter.  A plain  D.  church,  with 
chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  and  ruined  west  tower,  on  which  a 
modern  turret  has  been  erected.  There  is  a very  pretty  two- 
light  low  side  window  on  south  side  of  chancel,  and  very 
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excellent  sedilia  and  piscina.  Font,  P.,  with  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists.  There  are  good  P.  stalls,  with  panelled  fronts 
and  poppy-heads,  also  some  curious  bench-ends.  In  the 
floor  of  the  chancel  are  remains  of  a large  brass,  av.c. 

88.  Frostexden,  All  Saints.  Chancel  and  nave,  with 
round  tower  at  west  end.  A plain  E.  E.  building,  of  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  with  P.  windows  inserted.  The  east 
window  is  curious,  having  a low  arch,  with  the  tooth  orna- 
ment in  the  mouldings,  P.  tracery  inserted ; the  tower  has 
lancet  windows,  and  a very  narrow  arch.  There  is  a good 
P.  font,  and  an  E.  E.  angle  piscina,  like  that  at  Blyth- 
ford.  a.s. 

89.  Haleswortii,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on 
north  side ; nave,  with  clerestory  and  aisles ; porches,  and 
chapel  on  north  side ; west  tower.  The  piers  of  nave  are 
1).,  octagonal,  with  moulded  capitals.  There  is  one  good 
three-light,  of  the  same  style,  at  the  end  of  south  aisle;  nearly 
all  the  other  work  is  P.  ; north  porch,  very  good.  Font,  P. ; 
an  octagon,  with  emblems  of  Evangelists.  In  the  chancel  are 
two  fine  arches  leading  to  the  aisles  ; these  are  evidently  D. : 
one  has  been  much  damaged,  and  cut  away  to  admit  modern 
fittings  ; vestry  door,  good  P.  The  whole  church  is  much 
crowded  with  galleries,  and  additional  space  has  been 
gained  by  despoiling  the  chapel  on  north  side,  and  fitting 
it  up  with  pews.  w.c. 

90.  Cuediston,  St.  Mary.  Consists  of  a small  chancel, 
nave,  and  west  tower.  The  original  work  is  E.  E.  There 
is  a good  P.  font,  with  emblems  of  the  Trinity,  some  old 
benches,  and  a portion  of  the  rood-screen,  a.s. 

9L.  Haveningham,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel,  with  vestry 
on  north  side ; nave,  with  clerestory,  south  aisle,  and  porch ; 
tower  at  west  end.  Chancel,  early  D.,  with  a good  thrce- 
liglit  at  east  end,  and  two-lights  at  the  sides.  There  is  a 
small  piscina  in  south  wall ; the  nave  and  aisles  are  some- 
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what  later  ; clerestory,  P. ; the  nave  has  a very  good  timber 
roof ; the  porch  and  tower  are  of  the  same  style.  Font,  an 
octagon,  with  panelled  bowl.  There  is  a fine  piece  of  carv- 
ing in  the  nave  forming  a pew,  with  a very  high  back ; 
it  appears  to  be  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  There  is  an  altar- 
tomb  of  oak,  on  which  are  two  figures ; from  the  arms, 
it  appears  to  be  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Haveningham, 
1452.  w.c.  and  a.s. 

92.  Henstead,  St.  Mary.  This  church  comprises  a 
small  portion  of  the  original  chancel,  nave,  and  west  tower. 
The  north  and  south  doorways  are  good  N. ; over  the  south 
doorway  is  a D.  porch.  The  whole  has  been  restored,  a.s. 

93.  IIulver,  church  destroyed. 

94.  Holton,  St.  Peter.  “ Has  a fine  N.  south  door,  and 
a good  font,  of  either  D.  or  early  P.  character.” — Rickman. 
Chancel,  nave,  with  south  aisle,  and  porch,  round  west 
tower ; the  latter  is  very  early  : it  has  a number  of  round- 
headed  single-lights,  most  of  which  are  stopped  up,  and 
P.  windows  introduced.  The  south  doorway  is  N.,  with 
good  shafts,  and  what  appears  to  be  a winged  angel  over 
the  arch.  Chancel,  early  D.,  with  a good  three-light  at 
east  end,  and  a doorway  at  the  side ; the  rest  of  the  work 
is  late  and  poor  P.  Font,  very  good  D. ; an  octagon,  with 
clustered  shafts  around  the  pedestal,  and  panelling  in  the 
bowl.  w.c. 

95.  FIuntingfield,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on 
north  side ; nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch ; 
west  tower.  Much  of  the  chancel  is  modern,  but  there  are 
still  some  remains  of  D.  work  about  it ; the  nave  and  north 
aisle  are  transition  N. ; south  aisle  modern ; tower  and 
porch,  P.  Font,  P. ; an  octagon,  with  roses  and  shields  on 
the  bowl.  There  is  a stoup  at  the  east  side  of  the  south 
door ; in  the  chancel  is  an  arched  recess,  in  which  a late 
tomb  has  been  placed,  w.c. 
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90.  Cookley,  St.  Michael.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower  ; the  north  doorway  of  the  nave  (stopped 
up)  is  N.,  with  shafts,  and  chevron  in  arch.  Chancel  and 
tower,  1).,  with  good  two  and  three-light  windows.  Font,  an 
octagon,  with  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists.  There  are 
a number  of  good  seats  with  poppy-heads  remaining  ; and 
a late  brass,  of  Margeri  Browne,  1587.  w.c. 

97.  Knoddisiiall,  St.  Lawrence.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry;  nave,  and  west  tower.  Chancel,  1).,  with  a three- 
light  at  the  east  end,  and  a curious  single-light  in  the  south 
wall ; nearly  the  whole  of  the  nave  has  been  rebuilt  with 
brick.  Tower,  P.,  with  a good  three-light  over  the  door- 
way. Font,  an  octagon,  with  slightly  sunk  panels  on  the 
bowl ; it  has  a stout  pedestal,  at  the  angles  of  which  are 
engaged  shafts,  w.c. 

98.  Buxlow,  St.  Peter.  Church  destroyed. 

99.  Leiston,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel,  nave,  and  west 
tower.  A long  and  rather  gloomy  edifice,  covered  with 
thatch ; the  original  parts  E.  E. ; some  lancet  windows 
remain.  The  font  is  E.  E. ; a round  bowl  on  a trefoiled 
arcade.  There  is  a rude  and  curious  oak  chest,  of  early 
character,  ip. 

The  chancel  is  now  being  rebuilt,  t.j.o. 

Leiston  Abbey  is  an  extensive  and  picturesque  ruin,  chiefly  D.,  with  some 
portions  earlier,  and  some  P.  moulded  brick-work. 

100.  Linstead,  Great,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  and 
west  tower.  The  chancel  is  plain  early  D.,  with  a few 
later  windows,  and  a small  piscina.  The  nave  and  tower 
are  brick,  w.c. 

101.  Linstead,  Little,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel,  nave, 
and  south  porch ; a turret  of  wood  on  west  gable.  A poor 
D.  church.  The  east  end  has  a two-light  window,  and  there 
is  a small  piscina  in  south  wall ; the  west  end  has  a single 
light,  with  a niche  on  either  side.  w.c. 
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102.  Middleton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  and  south 
porch,  west  tower  and  spire.  North  and  south  doorways, 
N.,  the  latter  very  good ; it  has  double  shafts,  and  chevron 
in  arch.  The  chancel  and  tower  are  early ; the  former  has 
a poor  three-light  at  east  end ; the  porch  and  most  of  the 
windows  are  late.  Font,  P. ; an  octagon,  with  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists,  w.c. 

103.  Peaseniiall,  St.  Michael.  Chancel,  (brick,)  nave, 
with  north  porch,  and  modern  south  vestry ; west  tower. 
North  doorway,  transition  N. ; the  rest  P.  The  porch  is 
very  good  ; it  has  three  niches  over  the  entrance-arch. 
Font,  a plain  octagon,  w.c. 

104.  Reydon,  St.  Margaret.  A small  church,  with 
tower  at  west  end,  and  windows  chiefly  square-headed; 
entirely  of  P.  character,  rp. 

105.  Rumburgh,  St.  Michael.  Chancel,  nave,  and  south 
porch  ; remains  of  west  tower.  With  the  exception  of  two 
tolerable  P.  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  the 
portion  of  the  tower  remaining,  the  whole  has  been 
rebuilt,  or  utterly  spoiled.  The  part  of  the  tower  still  left 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  E.  E. ; it  has  good  bold  but- 
tresses, and  a west  doorway,  with  three  lancet  windows 
above,  all  in  tolerable  preservation,  w.c. 

A Benedictine  priory  here  was  given  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  at  York,  by  Alan 
earl  of  Richmond,  about  1140. 

100.  Sibton,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  and  north  vestry, 
(both  of  brick) ; nave,  with  north  aisle  and  south  porch ; 
west  tower.  South  doorway,  very  good  N.,  with  banded 
shafts  ; north  doorway,  D. ; the  rest,  P.  Font,  an  octagon, 
with  the  Evangelists,  w.c. 

The  church  was  built  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  The  north  aisle  by 
the  executors  of  Robert  Ducket,  about  1533. 

107.  Sizewell,  St.  Nicholas.  Church  destroyed. 
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108.  SoUTiiwoLD , St.  Edmund.  “ A large  and  hand- 
some P.  church,  mostly  of  flint  and  stone,  with  considerable 
enrichment.  The  south  porch  is  very  elegant,  and  above 
the  clerestory  roof  is  a light  open  lantern.  The  tower  is 
large  and  lofty.” — Rickman.  There  are  also  the  remains 
of  a splendid  rood-loft,  the  lower  panels  ornamented  with  a 
scries  of  highly-finished  paintings  of  the  Apostles,  with  gilt 
diaper  backgrounds,  ip. 

109.  Spexhall,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  with  a bell- 
cot  of  wood  ; south  porch.  There  is  nothing  of  the  smallest 
interest,  either  within  or  without  this  church,  beyond  a 
few  P.  windows,  and  the  remains  of  a good  cross  on  the 
porch,  w.c. 

110.  Stoven,  St.  Margaret.  A small  church,  with  good 
N.  doorways,  with  remains  of  sculpture  over  them ; the  win- 
dows are  chiefly  plain,  two-light  D.  There  is  a small 
square  tower  at  west  end,  very  plain ; the  roof  is  thatched,  ip. 

111.  Tiieberton,  St.  Peter.  The  chancel,  nave,  and 
aisles  are  P.,  with  the  exception  of  one  window,  which  seems 
to  be  N. ; the  sedilia  are  formed  in  the  sill  of  the  south-east 
window,  in  three  steps,  without  divisions.  The  towrer,  at 
the  wrest  end,  has  the  lower  part  built  entirely  of  flint ; the 
upper  part  is  octagonal ; the  whole  is  P.  The  north  doorway 
is  good  plain  N. ; the  south  door  is  good  panelled  oak,  P. 
The  church  is  covered  with  thatch,  ip. 

112.  Tiiorington,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  with  a 
north  porch,  now  filled  with  pews,  tower  at  west  end  ; the 
latter  is  very  early,  circular  on  plan,  with  round-headed 
arches,  in  some  of  which  are  loopholes.  A D.  window  has 
been  introduced;  and  the  battlement  is  of  brick.  The 
chancel  is  D.,  but  has  nothing  of  interest  left,  save  a pretty 
piscina ; nave,  P.  There  are  a few  good  old  seats,  with 
poppy-heads.  Font,  E.  E. ; an  octagon,  with  panelled 
bowi.  w.c. 
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113.  Ubbeston,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower;  the  two  last  of  late  brick-work.  The 
chancel  is  D.  ; the  tracery  of  east  window  destroyed  ; the 
side  lights,  P. ; south  doorway,  good  N.,  with  shafts,  and 
chevron  in  arch  ; nave,  P.,  with  good  timber  roof.  There 
are  good  P.  stalls  in  chancel,  w.c. 

114.  Uggeshall,  St.  Mary.  Tower,  P.,  the  upper  part 
of  wood,  with  saddle-back  roof ; the  roof  of  church,  good 
P.,  thatched.  Pont,  also  P.,  and  richly  carved ; sedilia 
formed  in  sill  of  south-east  window.  There  is  a small 
piscina  in  the  jamb  ; the  pulpit  is  Elizabethan.  An  inscrip- 
tion remains  under  a P.  window  at  the  west  end.  ip. 

115.  Sotiierton,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  and  south 
porch ; neither  tower  nor  cot.  All  the  good  work  left 
(which  is  very  little),  is  D.  There  are  but  a few  good 
windows,  and  a plain  piscina,  with  credence-shelf.  The 
font  has  an  early  octagonal  pedestal,  on  which  is  a poor  P. 
bowl,  with  a nondescript  cover,  w.c. 

The  church  is  now  being  rebuilt,  t.j.o. 

116.  Walberswick,  St.  Andrew.  “ Partly  in  ruins,  but 
the  tower  and  some  other  portions  deserve  attention.”' — 
Rickman. 

This  church  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  1473-93,  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitants. 


117.  Walpole,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  the  remains  of  a west  tower,  on  which  a spire  of  wood- 
work has  been  raised.  The  best  thing  in  the  church  is  a N. 
doorway,  on  the  south  side.  The  chancel  has  very  poor  D. 
windows.  Pont,  an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl.  w.c. 

118.  Wangford,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid.  A P.  church, 
with  flying  buttresses  on  the  north  side ; at  the  west  "end 
of  south  aisle  are  remains  of  a N.  arcade,  as  if  there  had 
originally  been  a cloister ; the  porch  is  at  the  east  end  of 
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aisle.  The  font  is  an  octagon,  and  P.  ; tower  and  spire, 
modern,  ip. 

119.  Henham,  church  destroyed. 

120.  Wenhaston,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  with  north 
aisle,  and  south  porch  ; west  tower.  The  chancel  has  some 
single-light  early  windows ; the  rest  of  the  work,  including 
the  font,  is  P.,  and  very  poor.  w.c. 

The  aisle  was  built  about  1530. 

121.  Westhall,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
north  aisle  and  south  porch  ; south-west  tower.  Chancel,  D., 
with  a good  five-light  at  the  cast  end,  and  three-lights  at  the 
sides ; in  these  windows  a great  deal  of  fine  glass  has  been 
preserved.  There  is  a small  piscina  in  the  south  wall,  and  a 
doorway  with  an  ogee  head ; the  stalls  have  good  poppy- 
heads.  The  lower  part  of  the  rood-screen  remains ; it  has 
sixteen  figures  painted  on  the  panels,  most  of  which  are  in 
excellent  preservation.  Nave,  D.,  with  very  fine  piers  and 
arches ; the  aisle  is  P. ; both  that  and  the  nave  have  very 
good  timber  roofs  ; at  the  end  of  the  aisle  is  a chapel,  with 
some  good  screen-work,  and  a late  tomb,  over  which  is  a 
long  brass  inscription ; it  is  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas 
Bohun,  and  Audrie,  his  wife,  date  1002  ; the  aisle  has  a 
good  N.  doorway.  Pont,  an  octagon,  with  groups  of  figures 
in  square  panels ; the  whole  of  the  colour  on  this  is  very 
perfect.  There  are  a few  good  open  seats,  w.c. 

At  the  crossing  of  the  road  to  Beccles  stands  “ Westhall  Hall,”  an  old 
building  of  brick,  with  octagon  turrets,  and  good  windows. 

122.  "W"  isset  le  Roos,  St.  Andrew.  “Has  a round 
tower,  and  N.  north  and  south  doors.” — Rickman. 

123.  Wrentham.  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
aisle  and  porch,  and  west  tower.  This  church  has  been 
lately  restored.  The  tower  is  fine  P.,  of  flint  and  stone, 
with  rich  panelling.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle 
by  three  pointed  arches,  on  clustered  pillars ; in  the  south- 
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west  corner  of  the  aisle  is  a lofty  narrow  recess  or  niche, 
probably  to  hold  the  processional  cross.  The  church  stands 
nearly  a mile  north-west  from  the  village,  and  as  it  stands 
on  high  ground  in  a level  country  the  tower  forms  a very 
conspicuous  object,  d. 

124.  Yoxford,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  with  aisles 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  church ; west  tower,  and 
small  spire  of  wood.  Nave,  D. ; piers,  octagon,  with 
moulded  capitals ; the  rest  of  the  work  is  P.  There  is  a 
good  P.  tomb  in  the  north  aisle,  which  has  had  brasses  in 
the  recess  at  the  back ; the  tomb  itself  has  good  panelling, 
but  the  whole  is  very  much  damaged.  Pont,  an  octagon, 
with  panelled  bowl  and  pedestal,  w.c. 

Crickfield  Hall  is  a fine  brick  mansion,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  with 
moulded  brick  chimneys  ; the  windows  are  modernized,  and  the  whole  coloured 
in  imitation  of  stone,  i.n.p. 

With  one  exception,  this  deanery  contains  a larger  num- 
ber of  churches  than  any  other  in  the  county.  Owing  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea  on  this  part  of  the  coast  many 
churches  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  others  are  in  ruins ; 
still  there  are  some  of  great  beauty  and  interest, — -the  best 
being  Southwold,  Westhall,  and  Blythburgh.  The  first 
and  last  named  are  entirely  P.,  and  have  about  them  a 
great  deal  of  fine  carving  in  wood,  especially  in  screens  and 
open  seats.  Much  of  the  original  painting  to  this  carved 
work  also  remains,  especially  at  Southwold  and  Westhall. 
At  Westhall,  the  work  is  generally  D.  ; the  windows 
good,  with  a considerable  quantity  of  fine  painted  glass  in 
them.  There  are  a number  of  excellent  fonts ; the  best  are 
at  Blythburgh,  Cratfield,  Holton,  Uggeshall,  and  Westhall. 
The  sedilia  and  piscinae  are  better  than  any  we  have  yet  met 
with  ; those  at  Blyford,  Westleton,  Frostenden,  and  Tho- 
rington,  are  the  best.  The  brasses  and  monuments  are 
small  and  unimportant,  w.c. 
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jDraiurn  of  ^Darlcsmcrc. 

125.  Asp  all,  St Chancel,  with  modern  vestry 

on  north  side ; nave,  with  modern  north  porch  ; west  tower. 
Chancel  and  nave,  D.,  with  good  two  and  three-light 
windows,  and  some  doorways.  Tower,  P.  There  are  some 
good  open  seats,  with  panelling  and  poppies,  w.c. 

126.  Bacton,  Si.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  clere- 
story, aisles,  and  south  porch  ; tower  at  west  end,  with  short 
spire  of  lead.  Tower,  nave,  and  chancel,  D.,  with  some 
additions  of  later  work ; the  former  has  a good  stair-turret, 
and  two-lights  in  upper  stage.  Nave-piers,  octagonal,  with 
moulded  caps ; clerestory,  P.,  with  two  windows  in  each 
bay.  The  timber  roof  is  very  fine ; it  has  double  liammer- 
bcam  principals  between  each  window,  and  a rich  cornice 
between  the  principals ; the  whole  of  the  chancel  windows 
are  P.  There  are  a number  of  panelled  seats,  with  poppies, 
and  a good  screen  at  the  end  of  the  aisle.  Font,  P. ; an 
octagon,  with  panelled  bowl;  the  lower  panels  of  rood- 
screen  remain ; the  exterior  of  clerestory  has  very  good 
flush  panelling  in  various  devices,  w.c. 

127.  Braiseworth,  St. “Has  a fine  N.  door, 

and  some  other  portions  deserving  attention.” — Rickman. 
Chancel,  nave,  brick  tower  at  west  end.  The  north  and 
south  doorways  are  good  N. ; the  latter  late  in  the  style ; 
east  window  modern,  others  D.  and  P.  Font,  a plain 
octagon,  w.c. 

128.  Broome,  St.  Mary.  West  tower,  nave,  chancel, 
south  porch,  and  north  aisle  extending  from  the  east  end 
of  chancel,  westward,  about  three  parts  the  length  of  the 
church.  Chancel,  P. ; east  window  of  four  lights,  with  painted 
glass  in  the  tracery ; the  pillars  dividing  the  nave  from  the 
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chancel  are  I).,  round  in  shape.  There  are  some  good  (as  far 
as  sculpture  goes)  recumbent  tombs  to  the  Cornwallis  family, 
of  date  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Nave  is  P.,  with  a 
good  roof,  and  south  porch.  A good  P.  font,  octagon  in 
shape,  but  much  mutilated.  There  are  the  matrices  of  two 
brasses  in  the  nave.  The  tower  is  one  of  the  round  ones, 
in  the  upper  part  there  is  a D.  west  window,  of  two 
lights.  G.A.L. 

129.  Oakley,  Great,  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel,  with 
modern  vestry  on  north  side ; nave,  south  porch,  and  west 
tower  ; the  latter  D.,  with  good  angle  buttresses,  and  two- 
light  windows  ; the  north  and  south  doorways  are  of  the 
same  style  ; the  rest  of  the  work  is  P.,  with  good  windows  ; 
the  porch  is  very  fine.  In  each  side  of  the  entrance-arch  is 
a good  canopied  niche,  above  it  a band  of  quatrefoils  ; in 
the  upper  stage,  good  niches,  with  a two-light  window 
between.  The  whole  is  of  flint  and  stone,  and  very  richly 
panelled  ; the  nave  has  a good  timber  roof.  Pont,  a plain 
octagon,  attached  to  the  north  wall.  w.c. 

130.  Oakley,  Little,  St.  Peter.  Church  destroyed. 

131.  Burgate,  St.  Mary.  A D.  church,  consisting  of 
west  tower,  chancel,  nave,  and  south  porch.  The  east  window 
has  been  taken  out  and  replaced  by  a Grecian  one  ; the  pis- 
cina remains.  In  the  chancel  there  is  a fine  D.  altar- 
tomb,  with  a beautiful  brass  ; no  chancel-arch  ; the  sacristy 
is  destroyed,  and  the  arch  leading  to  it  blocked  up ; many 
of  the  old  seats  remain.  In  the  nave  is  a good  D.  font, 
on  two  steps ; it  is  octagonal  in  shape ; around  the  rim 
is  the  following  inscription: — “Wild.  Burgate.  militis. 
et.  due.  Elionore.  uxoris.  eius.  qui  istum  fontem  fieri  fece- 
runt.”  Three  words  of  the  inscription  are  obliterated. 
Several  of  the  D.  windows  in  the  nave  have  been  replaced 
by  P.  ones ; the  chancel  retains  its  original  roof,  but  the 
roof  cf  the  nave  has  been  lowered  till  it  is  almost  flat ; 
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there  is  a north  door;  the  south  porch  has  P.  windows, 
which,  in  the  year  IS 52,  were  blocked  up  with  brick- work  ; 
there  is  a good  chest,  with  remains  of  painting  on  it.  The 
tower  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  church,  and  there  is  a good 
wrest  window,  of  two  lights,  g.a.l. 

132‘.  Cotton,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  with  aisles, 
clerestory,  and  south  porch  ; tower  at  west  end.  With  the 
exception  of  clerestory,  the  church  is  very  good  D. ; the  east 
end  has  a five-light  window,  and  the  side  walls  two-lights, 
with  segmental  heads  and  good  tracery ; the  east  end  has 
good  niches  and  pinnacles;  in  the  south  wall  is  a double 
piscina,  and  the  remains  of  equally  good  sedilia  ; the  porch 
has  a very  fine  doorway,  with  foliage  in  the  capitals,  arch- 
moulding, and  label.  It  has  some  peculiarly  good  flush 
panelling,  and  a stoup  on  east  side ; the  nave-piers  have 
clustered  shafts  with  moulded  caps ; the  south  door  is 
a good  specimen  of  D.  wood- work;  clerestory,  P.,  with 
double  two-lights  in  each  bay.  The  double  hammer-beam 
roof  is  of  the  same  style,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  at 
Bacton.  w.c. 

133.  Eye,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid.  “ Has  a fine  P. 
tower.” — Rickman.  A very  fine  P.  church,  consisting  of 
nave,  with  aisles,  west  tower,  and  chancel.  There  are  also 
two  chapels  at  the  end  of  the  aisles,  extending  two  arches 
towards  the  east  end  ; the  east  window  has  been  taken  out, 
and  replaced  by  a debased  one,  with  modern  transoms. 
The  rood-screen  in  this  church  is  particularly  fine ; it  has 
its  original  painting  and  gilding,  and  is  in  very  good  pre- 
servation ; this  alone  makes  the  church  well  worth  a visit. 
There  is  a clerestory  to  the  chancel  as  well  as  to  the  nave ; 
the  roofs  have  the  original  pitch,  and  the  internal  roofs  are 
good  P.,  but  mutilated  ; in  the  north  aisle  there  is  a beau- 
tiful canopy  in  the  wall ; the  tomb  it  covered  is  gone.  The 
font  is  late  and  poor.  The  south  porch  is  good  P. ; the 
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chamber  over  it  remains,  but  is  not  used  ; the  door  is  a 
beautiful  E.  E.  one,  with  very  good  mouldings ; this  and 
the  arches  in  the  chancel  are  the  only  E.  E.  features  re- 
maining in  the  church.  The  priest’s  door  is  entered 
through  a hollow  buttress ; the  west  window  is  of  four 
lights,  over  the  west  door ; tower-arch  blocked  up.  The 
flint  and  stone-work  outside  this  church  is  very  fine,  g.a.l. 

A Benedictine  priory  was  founded  here,  by  Robert  Malet,  in  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror ; the  ruins  are  still  standing.  A leaden  box  containing  several 
hundred  Roman  coins  was  found  here  in  1781. 

134.  Finningham,  St.  Bartholomew.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  porches ; tower  at  west  end.  A P.  church,  with 
tolerable  windows.  All  the  upper  part  of  the  chancel  has 
been  rebuilt ; on  the  east  gable  is  a good  early  cross,  and  a 
piscina  in  south  wall.  Font,  P.,  an  octagon,  with  panelled 
bowl ; it  has  a tall  cover,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  very 
good.  There  are  some  few  bench-ends,  with  good  poppy- 
heads.  w.c. 

135.  Gislingham,  St.  Mary . Chancel,  nave,  with  north 
porch  ; tower  of  brick,  (1635).  The  east  window  is  a poor 
four-light  D. ; the  rest  of  the  work,  P.,  with  good  three- 
lights  ; the  nave  has  a very  good  timber  roof,  supported  on 
stone  shafts.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  panels  on  the  bowl, 
and  animals  round  a panelled  pedestal ; the  lower  part  of 
the  rood-screen  remains,  and  there  are  a few  panelled  bench- 
ends,  with  small  poppies,  w.c. 

136.  Mellis,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on  north 
side  ; nave,  with  south  porch  ; ruins  of  west  tower.  The 
nave,  doorways,  and  other  small  portions,  are  D. ; the  rest 
P.,  with  good  three-light  windows.  The  east  end  has  been 
lately  rebuilt  with  brick.  The  nave  has  a good  plain  timber 
roof ; there  are  some  open  seats  with  poppy-heads,  w.c. 

137.  Mendlesham,  St.  Mary.  The  tower  and  porches  are 
P. ; there  are  E.  E.  doors  on  both  sides  of  nave,  within  the 
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porches ; the  pillars  and  arches  are  good  E.  E. ; the  side 
windows,  late  D. ; the  porches  on  both  sides  arc  very 
fine.  There  is  a bell-cot  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  ; the 
church  contains  some  good  wood-work,  and  is  a good 
specimen  of  the  ornamental  flint-work  peculiar  to  these 
parts.  Ecc. 

138.  Occold,  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel,  (nearly  all  modern,) 
with  sacristy  on  north  side ; nave,  south  porch,  and  west 
tower.  The  north  and  south  doorways  are  very  plain 
E.  E. ; the  latter  with  good  iron-work  on  door ; the  whole 
of  the  windows  late  three-light  P. ; the  tower  is  of  the 
same  style,  of  flint  and  stone,  with  some  flush  panelling, 
angle  buttresses,  and  step  battlement ; it  has  a good  west 
doorway,  with  a three-light  over ; the  nave  roof  is  open  to 
the  rafters.  Font,  an  octagon.  There  are  a few  good  old 
seats,  w.c. 

139.  Palgrave,  Si.  Peter.  West  tower,  nave,  and 
chancel.  The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt  in  a very  debased 
style ; the  chancel-arch  is  D. ; there  is  a piscina  at  this 
end  of  the  nave ; the  nave  is  P.,  with  a good  roof,  retain- 
ing its  original  pitch ; some  of  the  painting  remains.  A 
good  porch,  with  a window  over  the  doorway,  but  the 
chamber  destroyed.  The  font  is  a very  fine  one,  supported 
on  four  pillars;  and  the  mouldings  fix  it  to  be  of  the 
transition  style ; tower  is  1).,  with  a west  window  of  two 
lights.  G.A.L. 

140.  Redgrave,  St.  Mary.  West  tower ; nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel.  A very  fine  D.  church ; the  chancel 
east  window  is  of  seven  lights,  with  beautiful  curvilinear 
tracery  ; the  south  window  is  blocked  to  receive  the  sedilia, 
of  three  stalls,  and  a piscina  in  the  P.  style.  On  the  north 
side  is  a great  monument  to  the  memory  of  Chief  Justice 
Holt,  in  the  style  and  taste  of  the  period.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  P. ; and  in  the  south  aisle  the  original  D.  windows 
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have  been  replaced  by  P.  ones ; at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle  is  a fine  D.  window  of  three  lights  ; in  the 
north  aisle,  the  majority  of  the  D.  windows  have  been 
replaced  by  P.  ones.  There  is  a large  marble  monument  of 
two  recumbent  figures  ou  a tomb,  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
and  his  wife, — a beautiful  piece  of  statuary  ; in  the  chancel 
there  is  a late  brass,  date  1616,  and  a matrix  of  a brass  of 
earlier  date.  There  is  a fine  D.  font,  which  is  not  used, 
a common  slop-basin  being  substituted.  The  north  door 
is  blocked  up ; the  south  porch  is  very  good,  with  a beau- 
tiful doorway  in  the  same  style  as  the  rest  of  this  fine 
church,  except  the  tower,  which  was  built  comparatively 
recently,  and  is  of  no  style  at  all.  g.a.l. 

141.  Botesdale,  St.  Botolph.  “Has  some  good  P.  por- 
tions, and  some  curious  inscribed  stones  built  into  the 
wall.” — Rickman.  A plain  P.  building,  of  chancel  only. 
The  P.  windows  and  flint- work  are  good,  and  the  roof  has 
its  original  pitch.  This  chapel  was  founded  as  a chantry 
by  John  Sheriff,  who  endowed  it  to  support  a priest  to 
pray  for  his  and  his  wife’s  souls.  An  inscription  on  the 
north  side  of  the  building  runs  thus  : — “ Orate  pro  ani- 
mabus  Johannis  Sheriff  et  uxoris  eius.”  Part  of  the  above 
inscription  has  been  destroyed  to  receive  a window. 

142.  Redlingfield,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  porch,  and  a turret  of  brick  on  the  west  gable.  The 
chancel  is  of  brick,  with  a very  good  three-light  window 
preserved  at  the  east  end  ; the  porch  is  good  D. ; the  nave 
has  P.  windows  inserted  ; the  seats  have  good  poppy-heads, 
but  they  are  enclosed  in  modern  pews  ; in  the  chancel-floor 
is  the  matrix  of  a good  brass.  Font,  P. ; an  octagon,  with 
the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  w.c. 

A Benedictine  nunnery  was  founded  here  in  1120.  Of  this  building  there 
are  still  considerable  remains  ; part  of  it,  now  called  the  “ Hall,”  is  a farm- 
house. 
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143.  Rickinghall,  Inferior,  St. Mary.  “The tower 
of  this  church  is  circular,  and  N.,  standing  at  the  north- 
west corner,  on  a low  N.  archway ; the  rest  of  the  church 
is  very  early  D.,  with  a very  rich  south  aisle,  which  has  a 
1\  window  at  the  east  end ; the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is 
P.,  octagonal,  with  a rich  embattled  parapet  and  pinnacles. 
The  font  is  early  I).” — Rickman.  Chancel,  nave,  and  south 
aisle.  Chancel,  early  1).  ; an  east  window  of  three  lights  ; 
nave,  P.,  with  high-pitched  roof ; south  aisle  has  a fine  P. 
east  window  of  five  lights,  in  which  are  remains  of  painted 
glass;  the  west  and  south  window  of  the  aisle  are  D.,  with 
beautiful  geometrical  tracery,  in  which  are  remains  of 
painted  glass.  Font,  1).,  octagonal  in  shape.  The  pillars 
separating  the  nave  from  the  south  aisle  are  E.  E. ; the 
tower  is  one  of  the  round  Norman  ones,  of  which  there  are 
several  examples  in  this  neighbourhood  ; the  upper  part, 
which  has  been  rebuilt,  is  P.,  octagonal  in  shape,  with  a 
good  parapet  and  pinnacles;  at  east  end  of  south  aisle 
there  is  a very  fine  buttress,  terminated  by  a beautiful  D. 
pinnacle,  g.a.l. 

144.  Rickinghall,  Superior,  St.  Mary.  West  tower, 
nave,  chancel,  and  south  porch.  The  chancel,  D.,  has  been 
restored  ; there  is  a good  D.  window  of  three  lights,  but  a 
P.  piscina  ; the  nave  is  P.,  and  the  windows  are  very  good  ; 
the  painted  glass  remains  in  the  tracery ; the  nave  and 
chancel  retain  their  high-pitched  roof.  The  tower  is  D., 
with  west  window  of  two  lights  ; the  south  porch  is  of  same 
date  as  nave.  The  flint-work  outside  this  church  is  very 
good.  G.A.L. 

145.  Risiiangles,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry  on  north  side  ; nave,  with  south  tower.  The  E.  E. 
doorway  in  south  wall  has  a stoup  on  the  west  side ; the 
tower,  and  other  parts  of  church,  are  P.  There  are  some 
good  old  seats  left.  w.c. 
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14G.  Stoke  Asii,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch ; west  tower.  The  south  doorway  is  very  early  and 
plain  N. ; nearly  all  the  other  work  is  D.,  with  some  good 
two  and  three-light  P.  windows  introduced  in  various 
parts ; the  porch  has  a very  good  timber  roof ; east  win- 
dow, modern.  Pont,  a plain  octagon,  w.c. 

147.  Stuston,  All  Saints.  West  tower,  nave,  and 
chancel;  the  latter  P.,  of  same  width  as  the  nave,  with  east 
window  of  three  lights.  In  the  chancel  there  are  the 
matrices  of  two  brasses  ; the  sacristy  has  been  pulled  down, 
and  the  archway  leading  to  it  blocked  up ; the  holy  water- 
stoup  remains  ; the  nave  is  of  the  same  date  as  chancel ; 
the  tower  is  circular,  but  at  the  top  changes  its  shape  to 
octagonal,  g.a.l. 

148.  Thorndon,  All  Saints.  Chancel  and  nave  in  one 
continuous  line,  without  any  arch  to  divide  them ; tower 
on  south  side,  and  nearly  at  the  middle  of  the  church. 
Generally,  the  work  has  been  D.,  but  only  the  tower  and 
some  smaller  portions  are  left  of  that  style ; the  east  and 
west  ends  have  modern  windows,  most  of  the  others  are 
P. ; the  tower  has  a good  entrance-arch,  with  stoup  on 
each  side ; in  the  south  wall  of  chancel  is  a small  piscina. 
Pont,  an  octagon,  with  angels  around  bowl  and  pedestal. 
There  are  a few  old  seats,  with  good  poppies,  and  the 
matrix  of  a brass  in  the  chancel,  w.c. 

149.  Thornham,  Great,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
porches ; west  tower.  With  the  exception  of  the  tower,  the 
whole  church  has  been  so  entirely  restored  as  to  make  it 
nearly  a new  building ; the  general  character  of  the  work  is 
P.,  but  there  are  a few  D.  windows  left  in  the  side  walls, 
and  a D.  angle  piscina  in  chancel.  The  tower  has  two 
lights  in  upper  stage  ; south  porch,  very  good  P.,  with 
niches  on  either  side,  and  over  the  arch.  w.c. 

150.  Thornham,  Little,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  and 
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low  west  tower.  The  north  and  south  doorways  are  N., 
that  on  the  north  side  very  early ; the  rest  of  the  work  is 
]).,  with  a good  three-light  at  east  end.  There  is  a plain 
locker  in  south  wall,  and  a tolerable  P.  rood-screen  remain- 
ing. Font,  E.  E.,  with  an  octagonal  bowl.  w.c. 

151.  Thrandeston,  St.  Margaret.  West  tower,  nave, 
with  aisles,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  sacristy,  now  used  as 
vestry.  The  chancel  is  of  E.  E.  date,  but  nearly  all  the 
original  windows  have  been  replaced  by  P.  ones.  There 
are  matrices  of  two  brasses  in  the  chancel ; the  rood-screen 
and  entrance  to  rood-loft  remain,  also  a good  deal  of  oak 
seating.  There  is  a good  P.  niche  in  north  aisle,  and  a 1). 
piscina  at  east  end  of  south  aisle  ; there  are  the  matrices  of 
six  brasses  in  the  nave,  and  one  brass,  date,  1619.  Nave, 
P. ; the  clerestory  windows  are  square-headed ; the  roof, 
original  pitch,  but  ceiled  internally.  The  font  is  P.,  oc- 
tagonal in  shape ; the  tower  is  P.,  with  west  window,  of 
three  lights ; the  north  door  is  very  good.  The  flint  and 
stone-work  is  very  good  in  this  church,  more  especially  the 
tower,  g.a.l. 

152.  Thwaite,  St.  George.  Chancel,  nave,  with  north 
vestry  and  south  porch.  The  greater  part  of  the  chancel 
has  been  rebuilt,  also  the  upper  part  of  the  west  end,  until 
its  bell-cot.  The  original  work  is  generally  D.,  with  some 
good  two  and  three  lights;  the  porch  has  a good  timber 
P.  roof,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a good  door  of  the  same 
style,  much  damaged.  Font,  D. ; an  octagon,  with  panelled 
bowl.  w.c. 

153.  Westiiorpe,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch ; west  tower : a D. 
church,  with  many  alterations  : the  windows  at  the  ends  of 
the  aisles  are  good  two  and  three  lights;  those  in  the  side 
walls  of  chancel,  two-lights.  There  is  a good  doorway  in 
the  south  wall ; east  window,  modern  ; the  tower  has  good 
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two-lights  in  upper  stage,  and  a plain  parapet ; the  nave- 
piers  are  octagons,  with  moulded  capitals ; clerestory,  P. 
There  is  a good  timber  roof,  with  the  principals  on  stone 
shafts  ; some  good  D.  screen-work  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  a small  D.  piscina;  the  south  doorway  is 
good,  but  the  carving  has  sustained  great  damage,  w.c. 

154.  Wetheringsett,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  (modern,) 
with  vestry  on  north  side  ; nave  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and 
south  porch;  tower  at  west  end.  Nave  and  tower,  D.  ; 
the  former  has  good  octagonal  piers,  with  moulded  capitals  ; 
the  tower  has  good  buttresses,  set  close  to  the  angles  ; a 
good  western  entrance,  with  niche  over,  and  a niche  on  the 
face  of  each  buttress  ; the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  has  a 
good  D.  three-light ; the  north  and  south  doorways  are  of 
the  same  style ; the  other  parts  of  the  church  are  P. 
Pont,  an  octagon,  on  round  legs.  There  are  a few  good 
seats,  with  poppies,  w.c. 

155.  Brockford  Chapel.  Destroyed. 

156.  Wickham  Skeith,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  porches,  and  west  tower.  East  window,  modern  ; 
tower,  D.,  with  good  two-lights ; the  rest  of  the  work  is 
tolerable  P.,  with  late  windows  ; there  is  a small  piscina  in 
the  south  wall,  a tolerable  wooden  roof  to  the  nave,  and 
good  flush  panelling  to  the  porches.  Font,  P. ; an  octagon, 
with  panelled  bowl.  w.c. 

157.  Wortham  Everard,  St.  Mary.  A fine  P. 
church,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisle,  chancel,  and  sacristy ; 
east  window,  of  five  lights,  with  remains  of  painted  glass  in 
the  tracery  ; sedilia  and  piscina.  There  is  a descent  of  two 
steps  from  the  nave  to  the  chancel ; at  the  north  side  of  the 
altar  there  is  a low  arch,  blocked  up,  which  was  most  pro- 
bably the  Easter  sepulchre.  The  roofs  retain  their  original 
high  pitch ; the  south  porch  is  D.,  and  there  is  a good 
octagonal  D.  font.  Over  the  priest’s  door  is  a good  P. 
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niche ; the  sacristy  has  a priest’s  chamber  over  it ; the 
tower,  which  is  in  ruins,  is  circular,  and  was  one  of  the 
watch-towers  for  the  abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s ; some 
way  up,  on  the  inside,  is  a fire-place ; the  tower  is  disused, 
and  the  bell  is  placed  in  a wooden  belfry  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave.  The  fiint  and  stone-work  outside  the  clerestory 
is  very  good,  g.a.l. 

158.  Wyverstone,  St.  George.  Chancel,  with  modern 
school-house  against  north  wall  ■ nave,  with  south  porch ; 
tower  at  west  end ; the  latter  D.,  with  square-headed  two- 
lights  on  west  and  south  sides ; the  other  faces  have 
curious  quatrefoils.  Chancel-arch,  D. ; and  a small  piscina 
in  the  south  wall  is  of  the  same  style.  The  whole  of  the 
windows  are  P. ; the  nave  has  a good  timber  roof,  with  a 
rich  cornice.  There  are  some  good  open  seats  remaining. 
Pont,  P.  ; an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl.  w.c. 

159.  Yaxley,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
aisle  and  north  porch.  The  chancel  is  D.,  but  with  P. 
windows  introduced  on  the  east  and  south  sides  ; the  nave 
and  tower  are  of  the  same  style ; the  octagonal  piers  to  the 
former  have  good  moulded  capitals.  The  tower  has  a good 
niche,  with  statue,  on  the  west  face,  and  two-lights  in  the 
upper  stage  ; aisles  and  porch,  P. ; the  former  with  tolerable 
windows ; the  porch  is  remarkably  fine ; the  interior  has 
a groined  ceiling  springing  from  angle-shafts ; the  outer 
arch  is  in  a square  head,  with  animals  in  the  spandrels  ; the 
buttresses  have  good  niches,  and  there  are  others  on  each 
side  of  the  arch,  over  which  is  a good  band  of  flush-work  in 
various  devices,  wrought  with  peculiar  delicacy ; above 
this  are  two  windows,  with  niches  between,  and  on  either 
side ; the  whole  finished  with  a good  panelled  battlement ; 
the  buttresses  have  pinnacles,  terminated  by  animals.  There 
is  a little  good  work  left  in  the  rood-screen.  Font,  a plain 
octagon,  on  a panelled  pedestal.  There  are  a few  seats, 
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with  good  poppy-heads,  and  a small  brass  figure  in  the 
floor  of  the  nave.  w.c. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  churches  in  this  deanery  are 
superior  to  any  yet  noticed.  Those  at  Bacton,  Cotton, 
Eye,  Redgrave,  Rickinghall,  (Inferior,)  Wortham  Everard, 
and  Yaxley,  are  the  best.  The  flint-work,  so  general  in 
this  county,  is  in  this  deanery  seen  to  great  advantage, 
especially  in  the  porches,  on  which  the  greatest  variety  of 
ornament  has  been  lavished.  The  best  of  these  is  Yaxley, 
but  those  at  Wickham  Skeitli,  Thornham,  (Great,)  Eye, 
Cotton,  and  Oakley,  (Great,)  are  very  excellent.  There  is 
a great  deal  of  fine  wood-work ; the  best  specimen  is  the 
roof  at  Bacton,  and,  nearly  equal  to  it,  that  at  Cotton  ; some 
of  the  churches  have  good  rood-screens,  particularly  Eye ; 
and  nearly  all  of  them  good  open  seats.  The  best  fonts 
are  at  Burgate,  Palgrave,  Redgrave,  and  Wortham  Everard. 
There  are  some  good  piscinae  and  sedilia,  especially  at 
Cotton  and  Redgrave ; the  best  tomb  is  at  Burgate ; at 
Eye,  only  the  canopy  remains,  w.c. 


aDeancrti  of  f^oxne. 

1G0.  Aldringham,  St.  Andrew.  A small  fabric,  com- 
prising nave  and  chancel  of  plain  character,  belonging  to 
the  period  of  transition  from  N.  The  font  is  P.,  of  the 
usual  form,  with  symbols  of  the  Apostles,  and  angels  bear- 
ing shields.  There  are  a few  P.  bench-ends.  a.s. 

161.  Tiiorpe,  St.  Mary.  Church  destroyed. 

162.  Athelington,  St.  Peter.  Nave  and  chancel,  under 
one  continuous  roof;  south  porch  and  west  tower.  Some  of 
the  angle  quoins  of  the  latter  appear  to  be  early,  but  most 
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of  the  work  is  D. ; the  tower  has  a two-light  window,  with 
good  tracery,  and  a very  good  plain  arcli  opening  to  the  nave. 
Font,  D. ; an  octagon,  with  good  tracery  on  the  bowl. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a good  trefoil-headed  pis- 
cina. A few  old  seats  remain  ; the  porch  is  modern,  w.c. 

103.  Badingiiam,  St.  John  Baptist.  Modern  chancel 
and  vestry  ; nave,  with  south  porch  and  west  tower.  The 
porch  is  tolerable  P. ; the  rest,  E.  E.,  with  I),  and  P. 
windows  inserted.  The  font  is  very  fine  P. ; it  is  an 
octagon,  with  groups  of  figures  in  the  panels  of  the  bowl, 
over  which  are  very  rich  canopies  ; the  bowl  overhangs  the 
pedestal  considerably,  and  is  supported  by  depressed  niches ; 
the  pinnacles  at  the  angles  have  pendants;  the  base  and 
pedestal  are  panelled,  w.c. 

104.  Bedfielo,  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch ; tower  at  west  end.  The  chancel  and  nave  are 
generally  D.,  with  two-light  windows  in  the  side  walls  ; east 
window,  modern  ; north  doorway,  N.,  (stopped  up) ; south 
doorway,  E.  E.  The  tower  is  P.,  of  flint  and  stone  ; it  has 
a good  west  doorway,  with  a three-light  above,  and  niches ; 
this  tower  is  nearly  a duplicate  of  that  at  Earl  Soham. 
The  font  appears  transition  D.  ; it  is  an  octagon,  with 
curious  and  delicate  tracery  in  its  panels,  w.c. 

1G5.  Bedingfield,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
modern  south  porch,  and  vestry  on  north  side ; west 
tower.  An  early  D.  church,  with  later  additions ; east 
window,  P.,  three-light ; the  upper  part  of  tower  is  in  the 
same  style;  south  doorway,  very  good  D.,  with  a small 
niche  above  it,  and  a stoup  on  the  east  side ; the  nave  has 
a good  double  hammer-beam  roof,  and  some  old  seats,  with 
poppy-heads.  Font,  D.,  with  good  panelling  in  the  bowl ; 
the  pedestal  appears  to  be  earlier ; it  is  an  octagon,  with 
round  legs  at  the  angles,  w.c. 

1G6.  Dennington,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  vestry 
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on  north  side ; nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  north 
porch;  tower  at  wrest  end.  The  chancel  is  very  fine  D.  ; 
the  east  end  has  a fine  window  of  five  lights,  and  the  sides 
two-lights ; the  heads  are  filled  with  excellent  tracery,  and 
a considerable  quantity  of  equally  good  painted  glass  re- 
mains in  them  ; there  are  two  piscinas  in  the  south  wall, 
one  of  which  has  very  curious  tracery.  The  sedilia  are  very 
excellent ; they  have  rich  angular  spandrels  and  fine  pinna- 
cles ; the  chancel-arch  is  very  fine,  the  shafts  forming  the 
responds  come  down  very  low,  and  are  terminated  by  rich 
knots  of  foliage ; the  nave  is  also  D.,  with  octagonal  piers, 
moulded  capitals,  and  arches  of  very  excellent  proportions  ; 
the  clerestory,  porch,  and  aisles,  are  P.,  with  good  three- 
lights  ; the  greater  portion  of  the  tower  is  D. ; above  the 
west  window  are  three  good  niches.  Font,  an  octagon, 
with  panelled  bowl ; the  open  seats  in  the  nave  are,  per- 
haps, with  the  exception  of  those  at  Laxfield,  the  finest 
in  the  county ; they  have  rich  poppy-heads,  and  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  panelling,  but  the  finest  specimens  of 
wood-work  in  the  church  are  the  parclose  screens  at  the 
ends  of  each  aisle,  with  the  lofts  above ; these  occupy  one 
bay  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  for  beauty  of  design  are 
far  before  those  at  Lavenham  and  Melford ; the  date  is 
about  1450.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  beautiful 
specimens  than  these  screens ; they  have  very  rich  cornices, 
and  above  are  the  panelled  fronts  of  the  lofts ; the  space 
within  the  screens,  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  occupied 
by  the  tomb  of  Lord  Bardolph  and  his  lady  : the  former 
died  June  6th,  1439;  the  latter,  March  12th,  1445;  the 
tomb  and  effigies  are  very  fine ; the  former  with  excellent 
panelling  and  canopies.  In  this  chapel  there  is  also  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Rous,  who  died 
in  1603.  There  are  two  very  pretty  doorways  leading 
from  the  aisles  to  the  lofts,  one  of  which  has  a good 
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door.  In  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  the  matrix  of  a large 

O 

brass,  w.c. 

1G7.  Fressingfield,  SI.  Peter  and  St. Paul.  Chancel, 
nave,  aisles,  north  and  south  porch,  west  tower.  The  ori- 
ginal character  of  the  church  is  D. ; the  cast  window  of  the 
chancel  is  a fine  D.  window,  with  internal  shafts,  having 
caps  of  pure  D.  foliage ; the  tracery  of  the  central  division 
is  vertical ; D.  canopy  over  scdilia,  probably  blocked  up ; 
south  windows  in  chancel,  transition  to  P.  ; north  window, 
1). ; chancel-arch,  D. ; nave  has  three  D.  arches,  with  oc- 
tagonal piers;  clerestory  and  aisles,  early  P.,  with  good 
timber  roof,  beautifully  carved ; north  aisle  has  a chapel, 
with  piscina ; rood  staircase  in  south  aisle  ; plain,  octagonal 
font ; south  porch,  D.,  with  beautifully  groined  roof ; 1). 
arch,  with  parvise  above ; outside  panelled  in  flint,  with 
niches;  north  porch,  I).,  with  modern  plain  roof,  and  a 
niche  on  the  east  of  the  door  for  the  water-stoup.  The 
church  has  ancient  open  seats,  with  standards,  with  poppy- 
heads,  beautifully  carved,  and  emblems  of  the  Passion  and 
the  patron  saints.  At  the  east  end  of  nave,  over  the 
chancel-arch,  is  an  early  P.  gable  window.  There  are 
several  remnants  of  fine  old  painted  glass  in  the  windows. 
There  is  a good  brass  in  the  chancel,  of  William  Brewes 
and  wife,  who  died  a.d.  1489,  and  an  old  chest,  with  three 
locks.  Over  the  eastern  gable  of  the  nave  is  a good  sancte 
bell-turret  and  cross,  b.b.w. 

168.  Witiiersdale,  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  south  porch,  and  modern  bell-cot.  The  only  remains 
of  any  merit  are  a few  two-light  P.  windows,  in  various 
parts.  Font,  N.,  consisting  of  square  bowl  and  pedes- 
tal. w.c. 

169.  Horam,  or  Horiiam,  St. Mary.  Chancel,  nave, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  nave  has  a N.  door- 
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way  on  the  north  side,  (stopped  up) ; the  only  other  good 
parts  of  nave  and  chancel  are  some  square-headed,  three- 
light  D.  windows ; the  rest  has  been  but  poorly  restored. 
The  tower  is  good  but  late  P.,  with  angle  buttresses ; it 
has  good  double  two-light  windows  in  the  upper  stage,  and 
a rich  battlement  of  flint  and  stone,  w.c. 

170.  Hoxne,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Chancel,  nave, 
north  aisle,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  All  P. ; the 
arches  between  nave  and  aisle  are  perhaps  earlier.  There 
is  a modern  chapel  on  north  side  of  chancel,  containing  a 
statue  and  monument  (by  Stanley,  1742,)  of  Thos.  May- 
nard, Esq.,  of  Hoxne  Hall.  The  chancel  and  vestry  have 
been  recently  rebuilt.  The  east  window  has  four  P.  lights, 
with  stained  glass,  and  all  the  windows  on  the  south  side, 
both  in  chancel  and  nave,  are  tall  two-light  windows.  The 
windows  in  the  north  aisle  have  each  three  P.  lights.  Over 
the  north  aisle  are  small  clerestory  windows  with  two- 
lights.  The  tower  is  tall  and  massive,  with  battlement  and 
pinnacles,  which  have  been  lately  restored ; a good  P.  west 
doorway  and  door,  a three-light  window  over,  with  a niche 
on  each  side.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  P.,  rather  flat  and 
plain,  bnt  there  is  a good  cornice.  Handsome  octagonal 
font,  with  panelled  bowl ; the  panels  containing  the  symbols 
of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Evangelists,  w. 

A Benedictine  cell  was  founded  here  in  950,  by  Theodored,  bishop  of 
London,  and  richly  endowed  in  1130,  by  Maurice  of  Windsor  and  Egidia 
his  wife. 

171.  Denham,  St.John  Baptist.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
modern  south  porch,  and  a cupola  of  wood  at  west  end. 
Chancel,  D.,  with  some  good  square-headed  two-light  win- 
dows, and  a doorway  in  the  south  wall ; the  nave  has  nearly 
all  been  rebuilt  with  brick,  but  a few  tolerable  windows  re- 
main. The  font  is  a plain  octagon ; there  is  a small  brass 
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in  the  chancel  floor,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  some  stones 
with  the  indents  of  brasses,  and  a cope-stone,  on  which 
is  n cross,  w.c. 

On  the  foot-road,  between' Denham  and  Stradbrooke,  there  is  an  old  moated 
house,  known  as  “ Thorpe  Hall,”  (a  name  very  common  in  the  county)  ; it  is 
a very 'fine  specimen  of  brick-work,  with  stone  dressings,  and  has  excellent 
chimneys. 

172.  Kelsall,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on  north 
side ; nave,  south  porch,  and  aisle ; south-west  tower. 
Tower  and  aisle  D.,  with  tolerable  windows  ; in  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  a good  N.  doorway,  with  a chevron  in 
the  arch,  and  on  the  north  side  of  nave  is  a still  better 
example  of  the  same  style ; the  rest  of  the  work  is  P.  ; the 
west  window  is  a good  five-light,  w.c. 

173.  Carlton,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  and  south 
porch,  with  a west  tower  of  brick.  A poor  D.  church, 
with  a three-light  window  at  the  east  end,  and  two-lights  at 
the  sides  ; there  are  plain  sedilia  under  a segmental  arch, 
and  some  good  stalls,  with  fine  poppy-heads.  The  font  is 
modern,  w.c. 

174.  Kenton,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
aisle  and  porch,  tower  at  west  end.  A small  and  poor 
church,  the  chancel  and  tower  of  which  are  D. ; the  lat- 
ter having  good  two-lights ; the  east  window  is  modern. 
There  are  single-lights  in  the  side,  and  a poor  plain  piscina 
in  the  south  wall ; nave  and  aisle,  P.  ; the  latter  of  late 
brick-work.  w.c. 

175.  Laxfield,  All  Saints.  Modern  chancel  and  vestry  ; 
nave,  with  south  porch  ; west  tower.  The  nave  is  D.,  with 
some  very  good  three-light  windows,  which  have  fine  glass 
remaining;  porch  and  tower,  excellent  P.  ; the  latter  has 
a fine  doorway,  over  Avhich  is  a band  of  quatrefoils,  and  a 
four-light  window,  with  rich  tracery ; on  each  side  a niche, 
with  a good  canopy ; the  upper  stage  has  good  four-light 
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windows,  and  the  angle  buttresses  are  finished  by  crocheted 
octagonal  pinnacles.  The  font  is  very  fine  (of  the  same 
class  with  those  at  Great  Glenham  and  Badingham) ; an 
octagonal  bowl,  with  rich  canopies,  under  which  are  groups 
of  figures ; the  steps  are  finely  arranged,  the  risers  panelled. 
The  splendid  rood-screen  has  been  removed  to  the  west  end 
of  the  church ; it  has  three  bays  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
arch ; it  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  screens  at  Denning- 
ton,  and  of  equal  beauty;  it  has  much  of  the  original 
painting  remaining.  The  bench-ends,  with  their  poppy- 
heads,  are  very  fine,  perhaps  superior  to  those  at  Denning- 
ton ; the  backs,  as  well  as  the  ends,  have  much  carving. 
There  is  some  later  wood-work  about  the  church,  which 
appears  to  be  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth ; in  the  floor  are  two 
brass  inscriptions,  w.c. 

176.  Mendham,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  has 
a good  D.  east  window,  of  three  lights,  and  square-headed  ; 
late  D.  windows,  of  two  lights,  in  the  north  and  south  sides ; 
piscina,  D.,  dilapidated;  the  chancel-arch  is  gone;  the 
nave  has  five  D.  arches  on  each  side,  with  octagonal  piers ; 
the  clerestory  is  P.,  with  good  windows  of  three  lights, 
and  plain  timber  roof ; aisles,  transition  to  P.  Pont,  oc- 
tagonal D.,  with  clustered  shaft  and  moulded  base ; the 
porch  is  P. ; its  front  panelled  in  flint ; above  and  on  each 
side  of  the  doorway  are  mutilated  niches ; tower,  plain, 
with  D.  windows,  a.m.h. 

177.  Metfield,  St.John  Baptist.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  west  tower  : the  latter  is  plain  D.,  with  a later  battle- 
ment added  ; the  rest  of  the  Avork  is  tolerable  P.,  with  good 
three-lights  in  side  walls ; the  east  window,  modern.  The 
porch,  which  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  has  a 
room  over  it,  the  window  to  which  is  blocked  up,  and  the 
niche  on  either  side  much  damaged  ; it  has  a good  groined 
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roof,  with  rich  bosses ; the  nave  lias  a tolerable  roof,  of 
timber.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  the  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists round  the  bowl.  w.c. 

178.  Son  am,  Monk,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower.  Chancel,  D.,  with  a fine  five-light  at 
the  east  end  partially  blocked  up ; ou  the  sides  are  excel- 
lent single-lights,  the  heads  filled  with  very  good  tracery, 
early  in  the  style;  there  is  a small  plain  piscina  in  the 
south  wall ; nave  and  porch,  P.  : the  former  with  good 
three-light  windows,  and  a tolerable  hammer-beam  roof ; 
the  latter  with  good  entrance-arch  and  niches  ; tower,  I)., 
with  good  two-lights  in  the  upper  stage.  Font,  P. ; an 
octagon,  with  crocheted  canopies  over  the  panels,  in  which 
are  groups  of  figures  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
Saviour ; around  the  pedestal  are  angels  and  other  figures, 
and,  connecting  the  pedestal  and  bowl,  angels  with  extended 
wings.  There  are  good  old  seats  with  poppy-heads  re- 
maining. w.c. 

179.  Stradbrooke,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry  on  north  side  ; nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and 
porches  ; tower  at  west  end.  The  chancel  is  D.,  with  a good 
four-light  window  at  the  east  end,  and  two-lights  at  the  sides; 
the  rest  of  the  work  is  late  P.,  with  good  three  and  four- 
light  windows  ; the  tower  is  of  flint  and  stone,  with  good 
flush-work.  The  interior  of  the  chancel  has  been  elabo- 
rately repaired,  but  in  the  worst  possible  taste ; the  nave 
has  a very  good  timber  roof,  much  damaged.  Font,  an 
octagon,  with  the  Evangelists  on  the  bowl,  and  a nearly 
defaced  inscription  on  the  tread  of  the  step.  There  is  the 
matrix  of  a small  brass  in  the  nave.  w.c. 

180.  Syleham,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch ; round  tower  at  west  end.  The  chancel  has  small 
lancet  windows  in  the  north  wall,  and  a tolerable  D.  win- 
dow on  the  south  side;  the  nave  is  generally  P.,  and  the 
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porch  of  the  same  style,  but  inferior  in  design ; at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  nave  are  the  remains  of  long  and 
short  work ; the  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  rude  and  early ; 
the  upper  part  later,  with  a battlement  of  brick  added. 
Font,  transition  N. ; an  octagon,  on  a square  pedestal. 
There  are  a few  good  seats,  with  poppy-heads.  w.c. 

1S1.  Tannington,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Ethel  red.  Chancel, 
with  modern  vestry  on  north  side  ; nave,  with  south  porch ; 
tower  at  west  end.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a very 
good  N.  doorway,  with  shafts  and  good  capitals  ; the  rest 
of  the  work  is  generally  D.,  with  very  pretty  windows  in 
the  side  walls,  and  a five-light  at  the  east  end.  There  is  a 
poor  angle  piscina  in  the  usual  position.  Font,  a plain 
octagon,  w.c. 

182.  Brundish,  St.  Andreiv.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch  ; tower  at  west  end.  A tolerable  P.  church,  with  a 
good  five-light  at  the  east  end,  and  two-lights  at  the  sides. 
There  is  a stoup  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  doorway,  w.c. 

183.  AVeybread,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel 
has  a three-light  east  window,  and  two-light  windows  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  all  P. ; piscina,  good  D.,  with 
shafts  at  the  sides  ; the  chancel-arch,  plain  1).,  with  a niche 
on  the  south  side;  the  nave  has  four  D.  arches  on  each 
side,  with  octagonal  piers ; the  clerestory  has  windows  of 
two  lights,  early  P.,  and  a good  timber  roof.  The  font  has 
a good  D.  shaft,  but  the  bowl  is  truncated;  in  the  north 
aisle  the  windows  are  square-headed,  late  D.  ; in  the 
south  they  are  P. ; the  porch  has  an  early  P.  doorway, 
with  good  mouldings  under  a square  head,  with  orna- 
mented spandrels,  and  a crocheted  niche  above  it;  its  front 
is  panelled  in  flint ; the  tower  is  round,  with  small  open- 
ings for  light ; the  lower  portion  probably  of  an  early  date  ; 
the  upper  stage  has  D.  windows  and  gurgoyles.  a.m.h. 
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IS 4.  Wilby,  St.  Mart/.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south  aisle, 
porch,  and  clerestory ; tower  at  the  west  end.  A fine 
P.  church,  with  good  two  and  three-light  windows,  in 
which  are  some  remains  of  painted  glass  ; the  porch  is  very 
fine ; it  has  a rich  entrance-arch  within  a square,  and  above, 
a fine  series  of  nine  niches,  with  canopies ; the  angle 
buttresses  have  also  niches  and  panelling.  The  tower, 
which  is  of  flint  and  stone,  with  good  flush  panelling,  has  a 
fine  west  doorway,  and  a step  battlement ; the  nave  has  a 
very  rich  timber  roof,  and  some  open  seats  with  fine 
poppies  ; the  chancel  and  aisle  have  also  good  timber  roofs, 
but  not  so  rich  as  the  nave.  Pont,  P. ; an  octagon,  with 
angels  around  the  pedestal  and  bowl,  and  on  the  cardinal 
faces  of  the  latter  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists.  There 
is  a P.  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  aisle,  and  another  in  the 
chancel,  the  former  with  a shelf;  the  pulpit  is  a very  fine 
specimen  of  the  time  of  James  the  First ; in  the  chancel 
wrall  is  a brass  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Fletcher,  date, 
1G57.  w.c. 

185.  Wingfield,  St.  Andrew.  A fine  P.  church,  con- 
sisting of  chancel,  with  side  chapels  ; nave,  with  aisles,  and 
west  tower.  In  the  chancel  are  three  high  tombs  of  the 
family  of  De  la  Pole,  earls  of  Suffolk,  1415,  1450,  and 
1491  ; a piscina,  sedilia,  and  a vestry  door  with  rich 
canopy  over  it.  The  chancel  has  seven  and  the  nave  has 
five  large  and  fine  clerestory  windows  on  each  side;  the 
aisles  also  have  fine  windows.  The  tracery  is  of  D.  form, 
and  the  church  is  very  early  in  the  P.  style.  The  font  is 
very  good  early  P.,  octagonal,  raised  on  two  steps  ; the 
roof  is  fine  open  timber-work,  with  figures  of  angels ; the 
tower  is  very  lowr,  and  appears  to  be  unfinished,  d. 

A college  for  a provost  and  nine  priests  was  founded  here  in  1362,  by  the 
executors  of  Sir  John  W ingfield.  “ The  -west  side  of  its  quadrangle  is  now  a 
farm-house.”  . . . “About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  church  are  the  remains  of 
the  castle  built  by  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  first  carl  of  Suffolk,  whose  arms, 
with  those  of  Wingfield,  are  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.” 
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186.  Worlingworth,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  porch  ; tower  at  west  end.  The  chancel  is  early  D., 
with  a good  east  window,  in  the  head  of  which  are  four 
and  six-foil  circles;  the  side  walls  have  two-lights,  with 
three  and  four  foils  in  the  circles.  There  is  a pretty  angle- 
piscina  in  the  south  wall,  and  some  good  glass  in  the  heads 
of  the  windows.  Nave  and  tower,  P. ; the  former  with 
three-light  windows,  in  which  are  considerable  remains 
of  very  fine  glass ; the  nave  has  an  excellent  double 
hammer-beam  roof.  Font.  P. ; an  octagon,  with  the  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists  round  the  bowl,  (this  is  said  to 
have  been  removed  from  Bury  ;)  but  the  glory  of  the  church 
is  the  font-cover,  which  is  really  magnificent : it  consists  of 
a succession  of  canopies  and  tabernacle-work,  hardly  to  be 
equalled  ; the  height  is  very  great,  towering  far  up  into  the 
roof ; it  has  considerable  remains  of  paint  and  gold  : there 
is  nothing  of  the  same  kind  throughout  the  county  that 
can  vie  with  this  work.  There  is  a small  brass  inscription 
on  the  floor  of  the  nave,  to  the  memory  of  Jaspar  Hussie, 
who  died  in  1624.  w.c. 

187.  Soutiiolt,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel  and  nave,  with 
south  porch  ; bell-cot  on  Avest  gable.  The  chancel  and 
west  end  of  the  nave  are  modern ; the  bell-cot  merely  four 
posts  of  wood,  supporting  a roof  of  slate  ; the  whole  suffi- 
ciently ugly.  The  nave  and  porch  are  P.,  the  former  with 
three-light  windows.  Font,  P. ; an  octagon,  with  Evan- 
gelists on  the  bowl.  On  the  north  side  of  nave  is  a modern 
school-room,  quite  in  character  with  the  bell-cot.  w.c. 

By  far  the  finest  and  most  interesting  church  in  this 
deanery  is  Bennington  ; it  has  very  fine  D.  work  about  it, 
especially  in  the  windows  of  the  chancel.  Laxfield,  Soham 
(Monk),  and  Worlingworth  are  all  of  great  merit,  having 
also  excellent  B.  portions.  There  is  fine  glass  in  all  these 
churches,  and  the  wood-work,  either  in  seats,  screens,  or 
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roofs,  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal.  The  fonts  are  gene- 
rally of  the  usual  character;  those  at  Soham  (Monk),  Lax- 
field,  Bedfield,  and  Badinghara,  being  fine  exceptions ; the 
cover  at  Worlingworth  demands  especial  notice.  The 
sedilia  and  piscina  at  Dennington  and  Worlingworth  are 
the  best  in  the  deanery ; and  the  tomb  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Bardolph,  at  Dennington,  is  a work  of  great  merit.  Among 
the  late  wood-work  should  be  mentioned  the  pulpit  at 
Wilby.  w.c. 


Dcnnm)  of  IpsUncfj. 

188.  Ipswich,  St.  Clement.  East  window  of  three-lights, 
poor  P. ; there  is  no  defined  chancel.  The  nave  has  five  P. 
pillars  on  each  side ; the  clerestory  is  very  large,  having 
twelve  good  two-light  P.  windows  on  each  side ; the  aisles 
are  late  P.,  with  one  or  two  D.  windows.  Font  is  good 
P.  ; an  octagon,  and  very  rich ; the  cover  is  plain,  but 
well  carved.  There  are  some  good  brasses;  the  tower  is 
partly  D.  and  P.,  of  flint  and  brick,  a.j.d. 

189.  Ipswich,  St.  Helen.  Chancel  and  transepts,  modern 
red  brick  ; the  rest  of  the  church  good  P. ; nave-windows 
of  three  lights  ; roof  has  moulded  tie-beams,  with  carved 
bosses  at  the  intersection  of  the  rafters.  Font  plain,  of 
wood.  The  south  porch  is  very  spacious,  with  the  windows 
blocked,  and  with  square  hood-moulding  over  the  outer 
doorway.  Tower  at  west  end.  a.j.d. 

190.  Ipswich,  St.  Lawrence.  A lofty  P.  church,  with 
a very  tall  tower  of  the  same  date  at  the  Avest  end,  the  lower 
part  of  which  serves  as  a porch.  The  east  window  of  the 
chancel  has  rather  singular  tracery,  the  heads  of  the  centre 
and  two  outside  lights  being  filled  with  D.  tracery;  the 
other  two-lights  being  quite  of  P.  date  ; the  nave-windows, 
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which  are  very  lofty,  are  good  P.,  with  embattled  transoms. 
The  font  has  a good,  but  mutilated,  crocheted  cover. 
There  is  some  rich  P.  carving  on  the  west  door.  ip. 

This  church  was  begun  in  1431,  by  JohnBottold,  as  appears  by  the  inscrip- 
tion on  bis  tomb.  The  chancel  was  built  by  John  Baldwyn,  a draper,  in  1449. 

191.  Ipswich,  St.  Margaret.  The  east  window  is  D., 
without  tracery ; the  chancel-arch  plain  P. ; the  nave  has 
five  D.  arches  on  each  side,  with  moulded  caps  ; clerestory, 
good  P. ; the  roof,  though  late,  is  very  rich,  and  springs 
from  corbels  brought  down  between  the  clerestory  windows  ; 
above  the  corbels  are  small . figures  of  angels,  in  niches,  all 
the  heads  knocked  off.  The  aisles  are  partly  D.  and  partly 
P.  ; font,  rather  rich  P. ; south  door,  D. ; porch,  good  P., 
with  glazed  windows ; the  tower  lofty  P.,  of  flint  and 
brick,  ip. 

192.  Ipswich,  St.  Mary  at  Elms.  The  east  window 
was  P.,  but  the  mullions  are  all  cut  out ; there  is  no 
chancel-arch ; the  nave  has  two  small  and  late  P.  arches 
on  the  north  side.  There  is  a good  P.  roof.  The  tower  is 
low  and  debased,  of  red  brick,  a.j.d. 

193.  Ipswich,  St.  Mary  at  the  Key.  A fine  P.  church, 
with  the  nave-roof  very  similar  to  that  at  St.  Margaret’s. 
Font,  good  P. ; octagonal,  with  the  evangelistic  symbols 
and  angels  in  the  upper  panels  ; south  doorway,  porch,  and 
tower,  good  P. ; the  latter  very  lofty,  with  flint  and  stone 
panelling.  In  the  chancel  is  a fine  Elizabethan  brass,  of  a 
merchant  and  his  wife,  in  excellent  preservation,  ip. 

This  cburcb  was  built  soon  after  1448,  when  Richard  Gowty  left  “ Calyon 
stone”  for  tbat  purpose. 

194.  Ipswich,  St.  Mary  StoJce.  A small  P.  church, 
without  aisles  ; the  tower  at  west  end.  There  is  a good  P . 
roof,  rather  plain,  with  hammer-beams.  A font,  with  roses, 
leaves,  and  vine-branches  carved  on  the  stem  ; south  porch, 
late  P.  ip. 
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195.  Ipswich,  St.  Mary  at  the  Tower.  The  chancel  is 
P.,  with  two  D.  windows  in  south  aisle ; nave  and  aisles, 
P.,  with  five  arches  on  each  side,  well  moulded,  and  with 
clustered  shafts.  Pont,  rich  P. ; octagonal,  panelled,  with 
a lion  rampant  on  each  panel  of  the  upper  part,  and  derni- 
lions  erect  supporting  the  stem.  The  south  doorway  is 
E.  E.  with  a large  E.  E.  porch,  much  modernized ; there  is 
a room  over  it,  ornamented  on  the  exterior  with  a large  and 
good  P.  niche.  There  are  remains  of  good  screen -work, 
some  stalls,  and  one  or  two  brasses,  if. 

In  this  parish  is  the  archdeacon’s  house,  erected  in  1471,  by  William  Pyk- 
inham,  whose  initials  are  still  upon  the  gateway. 

196.  Ipswich,  St.  Matthew.  A large  church,  of  P.  cha- 
racter throughout.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  and 
there  is  a piscina  with  a shelf  on  the  south  side  of  the  chan- 
cel ; the  chancel-roof  has  hammer-beams  ; the  piers  of  the 
nave  are  octagonal,  with  sculptured  caps  ; the  clerestory  win- 
dows are  square-headed,  of  two  lights  ; the  north  aisle  has  a 
good  roof,  with  fine  corbel -heads  ; the  south  aisle  is  modern. 
Pont,  octagonal,  panelled,  and  very  rich  ; tower  at  west  end, 
of  flint  and  stone,  a.j.d. 

197.  Ipswich,  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel,  east  window 
modern ; there  is  a D.  window  in  north  wall,  a mutilated 
piscina  in  the  south  ; clerestory  windows  two-light  P. ; 
there  are  three  D.  piers  on  each  side  c3f  nave  ; the  aisle 
windows  are  partly  D.  and  partly  P.  ; at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  aisle  is  a fine  five-foiled  D.  piscina.  The  font  is 
modern  ; tower,  good  P.,  of  flint  and  stone.  There  are  the 
remains  of  some  fine  brasses,  a.j.d.  and  n.d. 

198.  Ipswich,  St.  Peter.  “ Has  a large  and  curious  font, 
and  some  other  portions  deserving  attention.” — Rickman. 
A good  church,  principally  D.,  with  no  chancel-arch  ; hav- 
ing clustered  pillars  in  the  nave,  with  rich  moulded  caps ; 
the  windows  in  both  aisles,  and  those  on  the  north  side  of 
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the  clerestory,  are  D. ; those  on  the  south  side  P.  The 
font  is  large  and  square  N.,  (similar  in  character  to  that  at 
Winchester,)  of  black  marble,  but  mutilated.  The  modern 
ceiling  cuts  off  the  head  of  a fine  P.  tower-arch.  ip. 

199.  Ipswich,  St.  Stephen.  The  east  window  seems  to 
have  been  P.,  but  is  much  mutilated  ; there  is  a P.  pier  and 
two  arches,  opening  into  a chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel ; there  are  three  good  piers  (P.)  between  the  nave 
and  south  aisle;  the  south-aisle  window  three-light  P. 
Font,  a plain  octagon  ; P.  tower  at  west  end,  of  flint,  a.j.d. 

200.  Ipswich,  Holy  Trinity.  Modern,  and  tasteless,  a.j.d. 

A Benedictine  priory,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  founded  here  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  by  Norman  Fitz-Enott.  Another  Benedictine 
priory,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was  founded  by  Thomas  Lacy,  and  Alice,  his 
wife.  The  site  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  his 
college,  the  gateway  of  which  is  still  standing,  a good  specimen  of  moulded 
brickwork.  St.  Mildred’s  Church,  part  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
town-hall,  was  built  in  1449.  Part  of  the  Dominican  convent  has  been  con- 
verted into  a school-house  ; the  cloisters  are  still  standing.  There  are  various 
other  small  remains  about  the  city,  and  a larger  one  of  great  interest,  an  old 
mansion,  known  as  “ Sparrow’s  House  both  externally  and  internally,  it  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  well  preserved 
and  well  eared  for.  w.c. 

The  churches  in  this  deanery  comprise  merely  those  in 
the  town  and  its  precincts ; they  are  of  average  merit,  and 
generally  of  P.  character.  The  best  are  St.  Mary  at  the 
Key  and  St.  Margaret’s ; nearly  all  the  others  have  some 
good  portions.  The  fonts  best  worthy  of  notice  are  at 
St.  Clement’s,  St.  Mary  at  the  Tower,  St.  Matthew,  and 
St.  Peter,  (N.).  There  is  D.  work  in  some  of  the  churches, 
and  a fine  piscina  of  that  style  in  St.  Nicholas,  w.c. 
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Bcanerg  of  ILoosc. 

201.  Boulge,  St.  Michael.  A small  plain  structure, 
consisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  both  under  the  same  roof. 
There  is  only  one  pointed  window  on  each  side,  and  the  east 
window  is  modern.  The  font,  which  stands  near  the  west 
end,  seems  to  be  of  early  date ; the  basin  is  square,  and  the 
pedestal  round.  There  is  a small  and  low  square  tower,  of 
red  brick,  with  battlements,  m.c. 

202.  Debach,  or  De  Boulge,  All  Saints.  Modern. 

203.  Boyton,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  (modern,)  nave, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  A small  church,  with  hardly 
an  original  feature  left,  except  the  tower,  which  is  D.,  with 
a good  west  doorway,  two-light  window  over  it,  and  a 
plain  parapet.  There  are  some  remains  of  a good  N. 
doorway  in  the  nave ; it  has  been  much  damaged  to  admit 
a modern  window  ; south  doorway,  late  P.,  with  a stoup  on 
east  side.  Font,  early  and  curious ; an  octagon,  with 
panelled  pedestal  and  bowl.  w.c. 

204.  Brandeston,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  very  early  D. ; 
the  three-light  window  at  east  end  is  blocked  up ; on  the 
south  side  is  a plain  triplet,  within  an  arch  ; the  whole  of 
the  windows  in  the  north  wall  are  stopped,  and  the  space 
occupied  by  escutcheons  ; the  tower  is  generally  1).,  with 
a F.  doorway  and  door;  the  latter  a very  fine  specimen 
of  wood-work ; nave,  P.  The  font  is  early ; it  has  an 
octagon  bowl,  with  slightly  sunk  panels.  Near  the  church 
is  Brandeston  llall,  lately  rebuilt  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  w.c. 
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205.  Campsey  Ash,  or  Campess,  St.  John  Baptist. 
Chancel,  with  modern  vestry  on  north  side ; nave,  with 
porch,  and  west  tower;  the  latter  is  D.,  with  a P.  door- 
way and  three-light  above ; the  rest  of  the  church  has  not 
an  ancient  feature  left,  except  a D.  doorway  in  south  wall, 
an  octagonal  font,  with  panelled  pedestal  and  bowl,  and  a 
small  piscina  in  the  usual  position,  w.c. 

A Benedictine  nunnery,  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  was  founded  here 
by  Theobald  de  Naleins,  in  the  fifth  of  John,  and  a chantry  in  the  twenty- 
first  of  Edward  the  Third,  by  Maud  of  Lancaster.  Soham  Lodge  is  an  old 
irregular  building,  surrounded  by  a moat. 

206.  Charsfield,  St.  Peter.  Chancel  and  nave  under 
one  roof,  no  arch ; south  porch  and  west  tower ; the 
two  latter  very  good  specimens  of  late  brick-work;  the 
doorway  and  windows  of  stone,  and  somewhat  earlier; 
most  of  the  other  work  in  the  church  is  D. ; the  east  end 
has  a good  three-light.  There  is  a good  wood  roof  to  the 
nave,  well  covered  with  whitewash,  and  some  few  good  old 
seats,  with  poppy-heads.  Near  the  church  is  an  old  house, 
with  a good  stack  of  stone  chimneys,  w.c. 

207.  Cretin gh am,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  and  tower  are  I)., 
with  good  two  and  three-light  windows  ; the  tower  has  had 
a later  battlement  added  ; nave  and  porch,  P. ; the  former 
with  a very  good  hammer-beam  roof.  Font,  P. ; an  octa- 
gon, with  shields  and  roses  on  the  bowl ; there  are  some 
good  old  seats,  with  poppy-heads,  w.c. 

208.  Easton,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  A D.  church,  with  some  P.  windows 
added  ; east  window  modern  ; some  of  the  side  walls  have 
good  two-lights ; tower,  square  at  the  base,  upper  part 
octagonal,  w.c. 

209.  Eyke,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  with  modern  vestry 
on  south  side ; nave,  with  south  porch,  (modern) ; neither 
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tower  nor  cot.  The  chancel  is  in  two  bays  ; the  principal 
arch,  N.,  with  plain  imposts ; the  inner  arch,  Transition ; 
the  windows  are  D. ; nave,  D.,  with  very  fine  two-lights ; 
the  heads,  pointed  segments ; tracery  very  delicate  and 
peculiar ; there  are  good  doorways  of  the  same  style. 
There  has  been  a chapel  against  the  north  wall  of  chancel, 
but  the  only  remains  are  a good  P.  piscina.  Pont,  P. ; an 
octagon,  with  evangelistic  symbols  on  the  bowl.  w.c. 

210.  Frami.ingham,  St.  Michael.  Chancel,  with  chapels 
extending  the  whole  length ; nave,  with  clerestory  aisles 
and  south  porch ; west  tower.  Much  of  the  work  in  nave 
and  aisles  is  D. ; the  piers  octagonal,  with  good  moulded 
capitals ; the  windows  in  south  aisle,  two-lights,  in  square 
heads,  with  very  curious  tracery ; clerestory,  P.,  with  good 
windows,  and  a very  fine  timber  roof;  it  springs  from  the 
corbels  between  each  window,  forming  into  fine  fan-tracery, 
on  which  rests  a rich  cornice,  and  from  behind  this  the 
main  ribs  rise ; between  the  corbels  are  stone  pedestals, 
which  appear  to  have  supported  statues.  The  tower  is  P., 
with  a fine  arch,  partially  stopped  up  by  the  organ  ; the 
west  doorway  is  very  good ; it  is  within  a square  head,  and 
in  the  spandrels  are  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon ; there  is 
a good  four-light  window  above,  and  also  in  the  upper 
stages ; the  plinth  has  a profusion  of  flush  panelling,  in 
a great  variety  of  forms ; the  chancel  and  chapels  are  P. ; 
east  window,  six  lights.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  the  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists,  and  a tolerable  cover  of  wood ; 
at  the  west  end  of  north  aisle  is  a good  niche,  with  a 
double  canopy.  The  great  features  in  this  church  are  the 
splendid  tombs  in  the  side  chapels  of  the  family  of  the 
Howards,  dukes  of  Norfolk.  Several  legacies  were  left 
towards  building  the  steeple  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
these  continued  until  1534.  It  is  the  burying-place  of  the 
Mowbrays  and  the  Howards,  and  contains  many  fine  tombs 
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for  members  of  those  families  ; here  also  is  the  tomb  of 
Henry  Fitzroy,  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.  w.c. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  town  are  the  splendid  ruins  of  the  castle,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  by  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk 
and  marshal  of  England.  It  is  a large  building,  with  thirteen  square  turrets  ; 
these  are  in  sufficiently  good  preservation  to  give  a tolerable  idea  of  the  ori- 
ginal structure.  The  principal  gateway  and  entrance  is  on  the  south  side, 
along  a broad  causeway ; over  the  entrance-arch  are  the  arms  of  Howard, 
Brotherton,  Mowbray,  Segrave,  and  Breos,  quartered  in  one  escutcheon,  with 
lions  for  supporters  ; above,  a lion  passant,  resting  upon  a helmet ; the  whole 
of  this  entrance  is  in  excellent  preservation.  The  interior  has  not  been  so 
well  dealt  with.  In  one  of  the  walls  is  a cell  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners. 
On  some  of  the  turrets  are  brick  chimneys,  very  good  in  themselves,  but  out 
of  place  here. 

211.  Saxtead,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  and  south 
porch;  neither  tower  nor  cot.  Chancel,  D.,  with  a very 
good  three-light  window  at  the  east  end,  and  two-lights  on 
the  side.  There  is  a very  pretty  angle  piscina  in  the  south 
wall.  With  the  exception  of  an  early  doorway  on  the 
north  side  of  nave,  the  rest  of  the  church  is  P. ; porch  of 
flint  and  stone,  with  good  flush  panelling,  and  a niche  over 
the  entrance-arch.  Pont,  an  octagon,  with  panelled  pedes- 
tal and  bowl.  w.c. 

212.  Soham  Earl,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch.  Tower  at  west  end.  The  former  is  D.,  with  two- 
light  windows  in  side  walls ; tracery  of  east  window  gone. 
Nave  and  tower  P.,  the  former  with  good  three-lights. 
The  tower  has  a good  wrest  doorway,  and  three-light  win- 
dow over,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a niche,  with  another 
at  the  head.  Pont,  an  octagon,  w.c. 

213.  Hoo,  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Eustachius.  Chancel  and 
nave  under  one  roof;  no  chancel- arch ; sonth  porch,  west 
tower,  of  brick.  There  are  a few  D.  windows  in  various 
parts  of  the  church,  but  nothing  else  of  interest,  w.c. 

£2^  214.  Letheringiiam,  St.  Mary.  Chancel  and  nave 
under  one  roof ; no  chancel-arch ; modern  south  porch, 
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and  west  tower.  The  south  doorway  is  very  good  N., 
with  shafts,  moulded  arch,  and  billet  in  ribs  ; the  rest  of  the 
work  is  D. ; the  east  end  has  a very  good  three-light ; the 
tower  has  a good  doorway,  which  is  now  closed  ; there 
is  a good  two-light  over  it ; in  the  wall  of  north  aisle  are 
some  small  brass  memorials,  which  appear  to  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  floor ; some  portions  of  good  tracery  have 
been  built  into  the  rough  work  of  the  churchyard  wall. 

Near  the  church  is  an  old  gatehouse  of  brick,  much 
damaged,  but  with  several  parts  worthy  of  notice,  w.c. 

There  was  a priory  here,  founded  by  Sir  J ohn  Boinet. 

215.  Marlesford,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  aisle  and  porch,  tower  at  west  end.  A tolerable  D. 
church,  rather  late  in  the  style;  east  window,  three-light 
Transition  ; the  side  walls  have  very  good  two-lights  in 
square  heads,  and  the  tower  good  two-lights  in  upper  stage; 
porch,  P.,  with  good  entrance-arch ; the  piers  to  the  nave 
are  circular,  have  no  capitals,  and  depressed  arches  have 
been  placed  on  them.  There  is  a small  bell-cot  on  east 
gable,  and  a two-light  low  side  window  in  south  wall  of 
chancel,  w.c. 

216.  Monewden,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  A I),  church,  with  later  windows  in 
various  parts ; the  east  end  has  a good  three-light ; the 
tower  a later  doorway  in  square  head,  and  some  two-lights 
in  the  upper  stage ; porch,  late,  brick.  There  is  a plain 
piscina  in  south  wall  of  chancel.  Font,  D. ; an  octagon, 
with  shields  in  square  panels ; a few  good  seats,  with 
poppy-heads,  are  left.  w.c. 

Exr  217.  Parti  am,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  north 
porch  and  west  tower;  the  latter  is  I).,  with  a plain  para- 
pet, and  buttresses  of  chequered  work ; over  the  three-light 
P.  window  in  the  west  face  is  a fine  niche,  much  in  jured ; 
it  has  a good  canopy  and  pinnacles ; the  whole  of  the  win* 
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dows  in  nave  and  chancel  are  P.,  and  the  porch  is  entirely 
of  that  style,  with  good  entrance-arch,  a niche  above,  and 
very  good  flush  panelling ; the  east  end  of  chancel  has  a 
good  gable-cross,  and  there  is  a small  piscina,  very  much 
defaced,  in  the  south  wall.  Pont,  D.,  an  octagon,  with 
shields  in  three  of  the  panels,  and  very  delicate  tracery  in 
the  remaining  five ; the  rood-screen,  which  is  tolerably 
perfect,  is  very  fine  P.,  with  a great  deal  of  the  original 
painting  remaining ; the  stairs  to  the  loft  are  on  the  south 
side,  and  near  them  is  a good  niche ; in  the  north  wall  of 
chancel  are  a number  of  shields,  which  appear  to  have  been 
removed  from  some  other  place ; there  are  a few  good 
seats  with  poppy-heads,  w.c. 

There  are  some  remains  of  the  old  hall,  the  gateway  being  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  ; it  has  a fine  entrance  archway,  with  good  panelling  above  it, 
and  is  engraved  in  the  “ Excursions.” 

218.  Hacheston , AH  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
aisle  and  north  porch,  west  tower.  The  north  doorway  is 
N.,  with  shafts  and  good  capitals ; most  of  the  other  work 
is  I).,  with  some  square-headed  two-light  windows ; east 
window,  three-light  P. ; there  is  a low  single-light  in  north 
wall  of  chancel ; the  nave-piers  have  good  clustered  shafts, 
with  moulded  capitals  ; the  tower  has  angle-buttresses,  with 
good  niches,  and  the  aisle  three-light  P.  windows.  Pont,  P.; 
an  octagon,  with  emblems  of  the  Pvangelists ; there  are 
some  good  old  seats  remaining,  and  a cross  on  the  chan- 
cel-gable. w.c. 

219.  Rendlesham,  St.  Gregory.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  porch,  tower  at  west  end.  The  east  window  is  very 
fine  D.,  with  rich  and  curious  tracery  in  the  head,  and  on 
the  end  of  the  gable  is  a fine  cross ; the  south  doorway  is 
of  the  same  style,  with  ball-flower  in  the  drip;  the  tower 
and  other  parts  of  the  church  are  the  same  ; the  former  has 
a good  doorway  in  a square  head,  with  a three-light  over, 
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the  head  of  which  lias  very  good  tracery.  Font,  P. ; an  oc- 
tagon, with  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  on  the  bowl.  w.c. 

No  church  in  this  deanery  holds  so  high  a place  as  that 
at  Framlingham.  The  building  itself  has  very  much  to 
recommend  it,  but  its  peculiar  attraction  is  in  the  great 
number  of  splendid  tombs  to  be  found  within  its  walls. 
They  are  all  very  late,  but  of  great  beauty.  The  other 
churches  to  be  especially  noticed  are  Letheringham  and 
Parham ; the  latter  in  particular  has  much  good  work. 
The  fonts  are  not  very  good ; the  best  is  at  Parham. 
There  are  good  piscinas  at  Saxted  and  Eyke ; the  timber- 
work  is,  as  usual,  very  good,  especially  the  roofs  at  Fram- 
lingham and  Cretingham,  the  rood-screen  at  Parham,  and 
the  door  at  Brandestone ; the  brasses  are  few  and  unim- 
portant. w.c. 


Deanery  of  Uot&faglanh. 

220.  Ashby,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  and  round  tower. 
It  is  chiefly  E.  E.,  with  lancet  windows ; a piscina  and 
credence-shelf  on  a bracket  of  that  style  ; the  east  window 
is  early  D.,  but  filled  up  with  masonry ; the  upper  part  of 
the  tower  is  octagonal,  and  much  later  than  the  other  part, 
and  the  narrow  pointed  loopholes  are  entirely  of  brick ; 
there  are  several  floor-crosses,  a.s. 

221.  Belton,  All  Saints.  Chancel  and  nave;  tower 
destroyed.  A fine,  well-proportioned  building,  constructed 
of  cut  flint,  date  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ; the  interior  is  lofty  and  light,  with  a fine  chancel- 
arch.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  niches.  The  rood-screen 
remains ; the  bell  hangs  over  the  porch,  a.s. 

k 
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222.  Blundeston,  St.  Mary.  A singular  edifice,  com- 
prising a nave  and  chancel,  with  a remarkably  high-pitched 
roof,  covered  with  thatch.  The  tower  is  round,  small  in 
diameter,  and  rises  very  little  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof; 
it  is  of  N.  character,  older  than  the  church  ; there  is  a good 
screen,  with  remains  of  old  painting ; there  are  good  seats, 
and  a piscina,  a.s. 

223.  Flixton,  St.  Andrew.  Church  destroyed,  some 
slight  remains  exist. 

224.  Bra  dwell,  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel,  nave,  with  aisles, 
and  a round  tower.  This  church  is  D. ; the  arches  rest  on 
clustered  pillars ; the  clerestory  has  cinquefoil  openings ; 
there  is  a fine  chancel-arch,  and  the  steps  of  the  rood-loft  are 
perfect;  sedilia  and  piscina,  good  D.  Font,  an  octagon,  a.s. 

225.  Burgh,  St.  Peter.  A small,  plain  church,  chiefly 
P.,  with  a round  tower  at  the  west  end ; this  is  of  flint, 
apparently  N.,  with  small  windows,  formed  of  tiles,  and  a 
great  deal  of  tile  and  brick  is  mixed  with  the  flint-work ; 
the  upper  part  is  entirely  of  brick,  but  is  probably  of  later 
addition,  m. 

There  are  some  remains  of  the  Roman  castle,  the  plan  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  oblong,  with  round  towers  at  the  angles,  and  at  intervals  along  the 
walls  ; the  masonry  is  very  massive  flint  rubble-work,  with  layers  of  tiles  at 
intervals  of  about  two  feet,  and  the  mortar  is  all  mixed  with  broken  tiles. 

A monastery  was  founded  here  in  636  by  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Angles. 

226.  Carlton  Colville,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  west 
tower,  and  south  porch.  A plain,  poor  church,  covered 
with  thatch ; there  is  a N.  window  in  north  wall,  though 
the  general  features  are  later,  a.s. 

227.  Coston,  St.  Bartholomew.  The  nave  of  this  church 
is  in  ruins ; the  chancel  and  tower  remain. 

228.  Fretton,  St. -'Edmund's.  A small  church,  with  a 
circular  N.  apse,  a groined  vault,  and  a N.  arch ; the 
east  window  is  original,  and  very  small  N. ; the  other  win- 
dows of  chancel,  P.  insertions ; the  doors  are  plain  D.,  as 
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also  the  windows  of  the  nave,  which  are  without  foliations  ; 
the  tower  at  the  west  end  is  circular,  of  flint ; the  old 
transition  N.  windows,  very  small ; the  roof  is  thatched, 
and  there  are  N.  buttresses  to  the  apse.  ip. 

229.  Gisleham,  Holy  Trinity.  Chancel,  nave,  and 
round  tower,  a large  south  porch.  The  entire  fabric  is 
covered  with  thatch.  The  font  is  good  P. ; there  is  some 
painted  glass  remaining  in  the  windows ; also  the  lower 
portion  of  a rich  rood-screen,  with  paintings  of  the  Apo- 
stles. A.S. 

230.  Gorleston,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  with  aisles 
the  whole  length,  and  a west  tower.  A large  and  plain 
P.  building.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a sepulchral 
recess,  with  an  ogee  canopy.  The  font  is  P.,  octagonal,  with 
elaborate  sculpture.  The  brass  of  John  Bacon,  1292,  which 
had  long  been  lost,  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Gage 
Rokewode,  and  restored  to  the  church,  ip. 

A priory  of  Austin  Friars  was  founded  here  by  William  and  Margaret 
Woderove,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  of  which  some  ruins  remain. 

231.  Gunton,  St.  Peter.  This  church  was  repaired  in 
1700,  at  the  expense  of  Charles  Boyce,  Esq.,  as  appears  by 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb.  It  is  a small  fabric,  com- 
prising a nave,  chancel,  and  round  tower ; the  windows  are 
small  narrow  lancets  ; the  doorways  late  N.  a.s. 

232.  Herringfleet,  St.  Margaret.  The  church  com- 
prises a nave  and  chancel,  round  tower  at  the  west  end. 
The  whole  edifice  is  N.,  though  considerable  alterations 
have  been  made ; the  tower  retains  most  of  its  original 
features,  and  has  in  the  upper  story  wide  windows  of  two 
lights,  which  are  triangular-headed,  of  the  character  called 
Saxon,  but  here,  undoubted  N.  work.  a.s. 

An  Augustine  priory  was  founded  here  by  Roger  Fitz-Osbert,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  ; the  buildings  were  chiefly  taken  down 
in  1784,  but  parts  are  still  standing.  Near  the  priory  is  an  old  bridge,  built 
by  dame  Margaret  Hobart,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  as  is  recorded 
in  an  old  inscription,  formerly  in  Loddon  church,  Norfolk. 
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233.  Hopton  by  Lowestoft,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel, 
nave,  with  north  aisle  the  whole  length,  north  porch,  and 
west  tower.  Chiefly  E.  E.,  having  lancet  windows,  with  a 
triplet  at  the  east  end;  a chantry  chapel,  with  a D.  win- 
dow at  east  end  of  aisle.  A P.  font,  and  a lettern.  a.s. 

234.  Kessingland St.  Edmund.  Part  of  the  church 
was  long  in  ruins,  and  was  only  rebuilt  in  1695  ; the  tower 
of  the  old  church  remains,  it  is  fine,  lofty  P. ; there  is  a fine 
P.  font.  a.s. 

This  church  was  given,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  to  the  nuns  of  St. 
Clare.  The  vicarage-house  is  called  the  Nunnery,  and  a small  stone  house 
near  it  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  a chapel, 

235.  Ivirkley,  All  Saints.  This  church  had  long  been 
in  ruins,  until  1749,  when  the  south  aisle  was  used  for  ser- 
vice ; the  north  aisle  still  remains  in  ruins ; the  tower  is 
seventy-two  feet  high,  and  an  excellent  sea-mark,  but  in 
bad  repair,  a.s. 

236.  Lound,  St.  John  Baptist.  Chancel,  nave,  and 
round  tower.  Chiefly  E.  E. ; plain,  but  ivell  proportioned, 
covered  with  thatch;  the  east  window,  south  porch,  and 
font,  are  P. ; there  is  also  a P.  screen,  a.s. 

237.  Lowestoft,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel,  nave,  aisles, 
and  tower,  with  a leaden  spire,  and  porches.  It  is  a large 
and  handsome  P.  church,  with  a very  low  clerestory;  the 
windows  are  large  and  fine,  the  buttresses  much  enriched ; 
and  the  east  end  has  some  chequered  work  of  flint  and 
stone.  This  church  has  a handsome  font ; there  is  a crypt 
under  the  chancel,  and  in  the  church  a fine  brass  eagle- 
desk.  RICKMAN. 

238.  Lowestoft  Chapel,  St.  Peter.  Modern. 

239.  Mutford,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
aisle,  round  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a large  western 
porch  in  ruins.  The  walls  are  N.,  the  windows  chiefly  D., 
with  a fine  east  window  of  that  style  ; the  round  tower  has 
narrow  pointed  windows ; the  belfry  story  is  octagonal,  with 
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good  D.  windows ; the  octagonal  font  was  given  by  dame 
Elizabeth  de  Hengrave,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 
and  was  richly  sculptured ; in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is 
a round  sepulchral  arch,  ornamented  with  chevrons,  which 
probably  held  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  a.s. 

The  advowson  was  given  to  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1354,  and  the 
church  appears  to  have  been  nearly  rebuilt  at  that  time. 

240.  Oulton,  St.  Michael.  This  church  was  cruciform, 
with  a centre  tower ; the  south  transept  is  in  ruins ; the 
arms  of  Fastolf  are  painted  on  many  parts  of  the  ceiling, 
and  in  the  chancel  is  the  brass  of  John  Fastolf,  Esq.,  who 
died  1445,  and  Kateren,  his  wife,  1478;  the  nave  and  the 
lower  part  of  tower  are  N. ; the  chancel  and  transept  are  of 
the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  and  very  excellent.  It  con- 
tains some  fine  brasses ; one  an  early  figure  of  a priest,  in 
full  costume.  The  font  is  octagonal,  and  richly  sculptured. 
In  the  windows  are  remains  of  painted  glass,  a.s. 

241.  Pakefield,  All  Saints  and  St.  Margaret.  This 
church  consists  of  a nave  and  aisle,  of  similar  architecture 
and  dimensions,  divided  by  a range  of  seven  pointed  arches, 
resting  on  octagonal  pillars,  finished  with  plain  moulded 
capitals ; it  was  evidently  erected  for  the  equal  accommo- 
dation of  two  different  congregations,  and  each  portion  had 
its  separate  altar.  There  is  a square  tower  at  the  west  end, 
part  of  a richly-painted  screen,  and  an  octagonal  font,  with 
emblems  of  the  Evangelists.  The  church  is  covered  with 
thatch.  There  is  a silver  chalice,  with  the  inscription, 
“ Pakefielde  Saute  Margaret,  1337,”  and  brasses  of  John 
Folcard,  1400,  and  John  Bowf,  1417.  a.s. 

242.  Rushmere,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  and  round 
tower.  A poor  church,  covered  with  thatch  ; the  tower  is 
a mixture  of  flint  and  thin  brick  or  tile.  There  is  a fine 
octagonal  font,  a small  Easter  sepulchre,  part  of  a screen, 
some  seats,  and  a recess  for  a processional  cross,  a.s. 
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243.  Somerleyton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel  and  nave,  with 
a very  narrow  north  aisle,  and  west  tower.  It  has  a good 
P.  screen  and  font,  and  an  altar-tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Jer- 
ningham,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a.s. 

Summerly  Hall,  a beautiful  old  seat  of  the  Fitz-Osberts  and  Jerninghams, 
was  damaged  in  the  civil  wars,  and  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

244.  South  Town,  St.  Mary.  Modern. 

Perhaps  the  best  church  in  this  deanery  is  that  at  Lowes- 
toft, and  after  that  the  remains  of  the  church  at  Oulton  ; 
the  latter  having  the  advantage  of  being  work  of  an  earlier 
period.  The  details  of  some  others  are  worthy  of  attention ; 
the  wood-carving  is  not  up  to  the  usual  average,  nor  are 
the  fonts  equal  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  w.c. 
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245.  Aldborougii,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  A large  P. 
church,  with  good  piers,  arches,  and  roofs,  all  very  much 
modernized.  The  font  is  well  sculptured,  but  mutilated ; 
the  tower  lofty,  with  an  octagonal  turret ; the  arch  of  the 
south  door  is  of  the  horse-shoe  form  ; several  late  and  poor 
brasses  remain,  also  a large  iron-bound  chest ; the  pulpit 
and  reading-desk  are  Elizabethan;  there  are  some  old 
poppies  and  bench-ends.  ip. 

246.  Benhall,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  north 
transept  and  south  porch  ; tower  at  west  end.  Nearly  the 
whole  church  has  been  rebuilt ; there  are  a few  P.  portions 
remaining  in  tower  and  porch.  On  the  chancel-floor  are 
two  brasses : one  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Duke,  and 
Dorothye,  his  wife,  who  are  represented  together  with  ten 
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sods  and  six  daughters,  date,  1598  ; the  other  is  for  Am- 
brose Duke,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  date,  1010.  w.c. 

247.  Blaxhall,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch,  west  tower.  The  chancel  and  nave  are  D.,  with 
poor  windows ; the  former  has  a poor  piscina  in  the  south 
wall ; tower  and  porch,  P.,  both  much  damaged  ; the  very 
good  west  doorway  is  stopped  up,  and  the  window  over 
nearly  destroyed.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl 
and  pedestal ; the  latter  with  animals  around  it.  w.c. 

248.  Bruisyard,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  with  very 
late  south  transept,  and  modern  south  porch ; round  tower 
at  west  end.  South  doorway,  very  good  E.  E. ; most  of 
the  windows  P.,  that  at  the  east  end  is  a good  three-light ; 
tower,  D.,  with  some  good  two-light  windows  ; it  is  larger 
in  diameter  at  the  base  than  at  the  upper  part.  Font,  P. ; 
an  octagon,  with  shields  in  square  panels ; there  are  some 
good  seats  with  poppy-heads,  w.c. 

A college  for  a warden  and  four  priests  was  founded  here  by  Maud  de  Lan- 
caster, in  1354,  and  soon  afterwards  changed  into  a nunnery. 

249.  Ciiillesford,  St.  Michael.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  porch,  west  tower.  A small  D.  church,  with  a good 
three-light  at  east  end,  and  some  two-lights  in  the  side 
walls ; there  are  two  doorways  in  the  north  wall  stopped 
up.  w.c. 

250.  Cransford , St. Peter.  Chancel,  with  modern  vestry 
on  south  side;  nave,  north  porch,  and  west  tower.  All 
that  is  original  is  P. ; but  there  is  very  little  left,  except  in 
the  tower ; the  east  end  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  font  is 
modern,  w.c. 

251.  Farnham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  and  west 
tower.  Chancel,  D.,  with  a good  two-light  at  east  end ; 
all  the  rest  so  modernized  as  to  have  no  interest ; tower, 
brick.  Font,  an  octagon,  on  circular  pedestal  and  legs ; 
the  bowl  has  some  slightly  sunk  panels,  w.c. 
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252.  Friston,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch,' 
and  west  tower.  The  south  doorway  is  transition  N. ; the 
nave  has  a good  two-light  D.  window ; the  rest  of  that  and 
the  chancel  are  modern  ; the  tower  is  very  good  early  D. ; 
it  has  angular  buttresses,  which  in  the  upper  stages  have 
good  trefoil-headed  niches,  and,  rising  above  the  parapet, 
terminate  in  angular  canopies ; the  upper  stage  has  good 
two-light  windows,  and  the  parapet  is  composed  of  a shal- 
low band  of  quatrefoil  panelling ; the  effect  of  this  tower  is 
peculiar,  but  very  good.  Font,  a plain  octagon,  w.c. 

253.  Snape,  St.John  Baptist.  “Has  a hexagonal  P. 
font.” — Rickman.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  and  west 
tower.  The  south  porch  and  door  are  highly  enriched  P., 
early  in  the  style ; the  mouldings  have  the  four-leaved 
flower  and  shields  alternately,  and  there  are  well-carved 
figures  of  dragons  and  similar  animals  in  the  spandrels  ; 
the  old  roof,  of  P.  date,  remains,  but  is  partly  hidden  by  a 
modern  ceiling,  ep.  The  font  has  a square  pedestal,  with 
statues  around  it,  and  groups  of  figures  in  the  panels  of 
the  bowl.  w.c. 

254.  Glemham,  Little,  All  Saints.  The  chancel  is 
modern,  of  the  tasteless  style  of  the  last  century ; nave, 
late  P.  ; tower  also  P.,  with  flint  and  stone  panelling. 
Font,  transition  N.,  with  the  exception  of  the  stem,  which 
is  P.,  and  of  entirely  different  stone  to  the  other  part. 
Attached  to  the  church  is  the  chapel  of  the  North  family, 
containing  many  modern  tombs,  ip. 

255.  Glemham,  Great,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  south  aisle  and  north  porch  ; west  tower.  Chancel, 
E.  E.,  with  a three-light  P.  window  at  the  east  end ; nave, 
tower,  and  porch,  poor  P. ; the  nave  has  a very  excellent 
timber  roof,  with  a rich  cornice  between  the  principals, 
which  spring  from  richly  carved  wood  bosses.  The  font  is 
early  P. ; it  has  a panelled  base ; pedestal,  an  octagon,  and 
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rather  peculiar ; it  is  panelled,  and  on  four  sides  buttresses 
are  placed  against  the  panels ; the  other  four  panels  arc 
occupied  by  branches  of  lilies ; winged  angels  spread  from 
the  pedestal  to  the  bowl,  which  is  also  an  octagon,  filled 
with  groups  of  figures,  some  of  which  represent  scenes  in 
the  life  of  our  Saviour;  others,  some  of  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  such  as  baptism,  &c. ; there  are  good  gable-crosses 
at  the  east  end.  w.c. 

25G.  Ikf.n,  St.  Botolph.  A ruined  chancel,  cut  short 
by  a modern  wall ; nave,  south  porch,  and  west  tower. 
Generally  P.,  without  anything  calling  for  particular  no- 
tice ; the  nave  has  a timber  roof,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  covered  by  a plaster  ceiling.  Font,  D. ; an 
octagon,  with  foliage  in  the  panels  of  the  bowl.  w.c. 

257.  Rendham,  St.  Michael.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower;  the  latter  tolerable  P. ; the  rest 
poor  D.,  with  nothing  of  any  interest ; there  is  no  chancel- 
arch.  w.c. 

258.  Saxmundham,  St.  John  Baptist.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch  ; tower  at  west  end. 
The  south  doorway  is  very  early  ; it  has  a plain  round 
arch,  and  square  imposts ; there  arc  also  some  parts  of  the 
tower  that  appear  to  be  of  the  same  date  ; the  east  end  of 
the  chancel  is  modern ; on  the  north  side  are  some  good 
D.  two-light  windows  ; nave  and  clerestory,  P.,  with  the 
ends  of  a good  hammer-beam  roof  appearing  below  a fiat 
ceiling  of  plaster;  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  has  1).  two- 
lights.  The  pedestal  of  the  font  is  modern  ; the  bowl  has 
the  evangelistic  emblems.  North  aisle,  modern,  and  the 
whole  church  terribly  disfigured  by  galleries,  w.c. 

259.  Sternfield,  St.  "Mary  Magdalene.  Chancel,  nave, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  south  and  east  walls  of 
the  chancel  are  modern  ; on  the  outside  of  the  north  wall  is 
a pretty  D.  piscina,  with  ball-flower  in  the  arch;  there  is 
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also  a two-liglit  window  and  a doorway,  both  stopped  up  ; 
the  porch  is  very  early  I) . , with  good  entrance-arch  and 
niche  over,  and  curious  and  good  side-lights ; the  tower 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  style,  but  later  work  has 
been  added,  w.c. 

260.  Stratford,  St.  Andrew.  A small  plain  church, 
of  mixed  styles  ; the  chancel  is  D.  ; it  has  a low  side  win- 
dow, consisting  of  a lancet  with  a transom  on  the  north 
side  ; an  original  E.  E.  or  D.  vestry  remains,  and  some 
good  portions  of  original  painted  glass.  The  font  is  appa- 
rently transition  N.  lp. 

261 . Sudborne,  AH  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  porches ; 
tower  at  west  end.  This  church  is  D.,  with  numerous  P. 
windows  inserted,  some  of  which  are  very  good  ; east  win- 
dow, modern.  Font,  N.,  with  a square  bowl  on  legs.  There 
is  a fine  Jacobean  monument  against  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  w.c. 

262.  Orford,  St.  Bartholomeio.  “ The  chapel  at  Orford 
has  some  curious  ancient  remains  in  the  part  now  used, 
but  is  principally  remarkable  for  some  considerable  N.  ruins 
at  the  east  end,  the  piers  of  which  are  much  varied,  aud 
some  of  them  of  very  singular  shapes.  The  font  is  a 
curious  one,  with  many  figures.” — Rickman.  Chancel  in 
ruins ; the  remaining  work  is  very  fine,  and  quite  unlike 
anything  of  the  sort  to  be  seen  in  the  county ; the  piers 
and  arches  have  a very  great  variety  of  ornamental  detail ; 
of  the  former,  some  are  composed  of  clusters  of  shafts, 
others  are  more  massive,  with  a projecting  spiral  band 
running  round  them ; most  of  this  work  is  in  very  good 
preservation.  Nave  and  aisles,  D. ; windows,  very  good 
three-light;  the  piers  have  clustered  shafts,  with  moulded 
capitals  ; the  clerestory  has  quatrefoil  lights  over  the  piers ; 
the  tower,  like  the  chancel,  is  a ruin ; it  has  a fine  west 
doorway,  deeply  recessed,  with  bold  mouldings  in  the  arch  ; 
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over  this  doorway  is  a band  of  quatrefoils  and  a niche,  then 
a very  good  three-light ; the  south  doorway  is  equally  good  ; 
porch,  P.,  with  niche  over  entrance,  and  a tine  cross. 
Font,  fine  P. ; an  octagon,  with  sculpture  around  the  bowl ; 
there  are  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  the  Virgin  and 
Saviour,  the  Crucifixion,  and  a curious  representation  of  the 
Trinity ; various  grotesque  figures  are  grouped  round  the 
pedestal ; on  the  upper  step  is  an  inscription,  very  much 
damaged,  to  the  memory  of  John  Cockerel,  and  Katerine, 
his  wife;  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a monument 
to  the  memory  of  “Frauncis  Mason,”  rector  of  this  place, 
and  chaplain  to  King  Janies,  w.c. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  consist  of  a very  curious  circular  N.  keep,  with 
three  square  towers  projecting  from  it ; there  are  several  fireplaces  and 
chimneys,  and  also  the  remains  of  a N.  chapel,  i.ii.p. 

2G3.  Swefling,  St.  Mar//.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch,  modern  north  vestry ; tower  at  west  end.  The  south 
doorway  is  N. ; chancel,  early  D.,  with  a tlnee-light  at  cast 
end  ; the  rest  of  the  work  is  P. ; porch,  very  good  ; it  has 
three  niches  over  the  entrance-arch.  Font,  early ; an  oc- 
tagonal bowl,  with  slightly  sunk  panels ; it  has  been  removed 
from  its  original  position,  and  put  within  the  arch  of  the 
piscina,  w.c. 

204.  Tunstall,  St.  Michael.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch ; tower  at  west  end.  Chancel  and  nave,  D.,  with  P. 
windows  inserted ; east  window,  modern  ; tower  and  porch, 
good  P. ; the  latter  with  a good  entrance-arch  and  niche 
over  it,  and  good  panelling  at  the  base ; the  tower  has  a 
good  doorway  and  three-light  window;  the  east  gables 
have  good  D.  crosses ; there  is  a stoup  on  the  east  side  of 
the  south  door.  w.c. 

205.  Dunningworth,  St.  Mary.  Church  destroyed. 

200.  Wantisden,  St.  John  Baptist.  Chancel,  nave,  and 

west  tower,  the  former  N.  ; it  has  a good  arch,  with  shafts 
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and  chevron  ; at  the  east  end  is  a three-liglit  D.  window, 
and  some  two-lights  in  south  wall ; a single-light  of  the 
original  style  remains  on  the  north  side  ; the  nave  has  a 
good  plain  N.  doorway,  but  most  of  the  windows  are  D. ; 
tower,  D.,  with  two- light  windows  in  the  upper  stage  ; the 
roof  of  the  tower  has  been  allowed  to  fall  to  decay ; there 
are  a few  good  seats,  with  poppy-heads,  w.c. 

The  ruined  chancel  at  Orford  is  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting specimen  in  this  deanery,  and  perhaps  of  its  style, 
the  best  in  the  county  ; there  is  an  immense  variety  of  rich 
detail  about  it ; the  only  subject  for  regret  is,  that  it  has  not 
been  better  cared  for.  The  other  parts  of  the  church  are 
excellent  specimens  of  a later  period.  The  tower  of  Friston, 
and  some  parts  of  Saxmundham,  are  very  good  ; the  best 
fonts  are  at  Glemham  (Great),  and  Snape.  w.c. 
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267.  Belstead,  Little,  St  Mary.  Chancel,  with  vestry 
on  north  side  ; nave,  with  north  aisle ; tower  on  south  side, 
the  lower  part  forming'The  porch.  The  tower  is  D.,  with 
good  entrance-archway,  and  single-lights  above ; the  win- 
dows in  upper  stage  are  late  P. ; on  the  north  side  of  nave 
is  a good  two-light  D.  window;  the  other  parts  are  late  P., 
with  good  two  and  three-light  windows,  w.c. 

268.  Bentley,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch ; tower  at  west  end.  Chancel  and  nave,  early  D., 
with  some  good  tw'o-light  windows ; the  east  window  is 
poor  and  late  P.,  of  four  lights ; on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  an  early  arch,  now  stopped  up,  which  might 
have  led  to  a chantry  or  vestry;  tower,  P.,  with  angle- 
buttresses,  twro-lights  in  upper  stage,  and  a battlement; 
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the  nave  has  a good  plain  timber  roof,  with  foliage  in  the 
spandrels ; there  are  a number  of  bench-ends  with  poppy- 
heads.  The  base  of  the  font  is  early,  the  bowl,  P.,  with 
angels  in  the  panels  of  the  bowl ; one  panel  contains  the 
Virgin  and  Saviour  ; there  is  a plain  piscina  and  sedilia  in 
south  wall  of  chancel,  w.c. 

tsr  269.  Burstall,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
north  aisle  and  south  porch,  tower  at  west  end.  The  nave 
is  very  good  1). ; it  has  two-light  windows,  with  good  and 
varied  tracery  in  the  heads,  the  label-moulds  connected  by 
a continuous  string ; there  is  also  a very  fine  south  door- 
way ; at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  is  a good  three-light 
window,  with  a niche  on  each  side ; the  chancel  is  later 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  church ; it  has  a small  piscina 
in  south  wall ; the  nave-piers  are  composed  of  a number  of 
small  mouldings,  with  flowered  capitals  ; the  eastern  bay 
of  aisle  is  enclosed  by  a very  good  D.  screen;  the  nave 
has  an  early  P.  hammer-beam  roof,  with  good  cornice. 
The  font  is  early  ; an  octagonal  bowl,  with  a round  pedestal 
on  four  octagon  legs.  w.c. 

270.  Brantham,  St.  Michael.  Chancel,  (modern,)  nave, 
with  porches,  and  west  tower.  A poor  D.  church,  with 
but  a few  windows  remaining,  and  these  the  only  portions 
of  any  interest,  w.c. 

271.  East  Bergholt,  St.  Mary.  “Has  various 
curious  portions,  mostly  of  P.  character.” — Rickman. 
Chancel,  with  chapels;  nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and 
south  porch,  with  room  over  ; only  the  base  of  west  tower. 
A fine  P.  church,  built  of  flint  and  stone,  with  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  flush  panelling ; the  chancel  buttresses 
have  niches,  with  good  canopies,  and  the  whole  church  has 
a richly-panelled  battlement ; the  north  doorway  is  very 
good ; it  has  a square  head,  rich  spandrels,  and  flowers  in 
the  jambs  and  arch ; the  windows  are  generally  three- 
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lights,  with  transoms ; the  east  end  has  a five-light ; clere- 
story nearly  all  glass,  there  being  only  space  for  the  drip- 
mould  between  the  windows ; the  nave  and  aisles  have 
good  plain  timber  roofs ; the  south  chapel  is  now  used  as  a 
vestry ; that  on  the  north  side,  which  is  used  as  a vault,  has 
a plain  piscina  and  shelf ; there  is  one  similar  in  the  south 
wall  of  chancel.  Font,  modern.  The  tower  appears  never 
to  have  been  completed,  but  the  part  standing  is  very 
excellent ; the  nave  is  richly  panelled ; the  arches  on  north 
and  south  sides  are  within  square  heads,  and  have  good 
spandrels ; on  a small  shield  over  the  south  arch  is  the 
date  1525 ; the  bells  are  kept  in  a sort  of  wooden  cage  in 
the  churchyard,  w.c. 

272.  Capel,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south  aisle 
and  porch  ; west  tower.  Chancel,  D.,  with  very  good  two- 
lights  in  side  Avails,  and  a good  south  doorway ; the  drip- 
mould  has  rich  foliage  ; those  to  the  windows  have  heads 
and  knobs  of  foliage  ; east  window,  late  P. ; tower  and 
porch  the  same,  and  also  most  of  the  nave  windoAV-s. 
Font,  modern,  w.c. 

273.  Little  Wenham,  All  Saints.  A small  E.  E. 
church,  without  aisles,  and  P.  windows  inserted ; a P. 
tower,  of  flint,  at  the  AArest  end;  the  east  window  is  of 
three  lights,  with  three  foliated  circles  in  the  head ; in  the 
south  wall  of  chancel  is  a fine,  lofty  P.  sepulclne-arcli,  over 
a high  tomb.  The  font  is  modern,  and  tasteless.  In  the 
chancel  is  a good  brass  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  and 
some  fine  Elizabethan  tombs,  ip. 

Little  Wenham  Hall  is  a square  building  of  brick  and  flint,  all  very  early  ; it 
has  a chapel,  hall,  and  vaulted  chamber  in  the  upper  story,  the  whole  with  very 
good  details  ; from  the  similarity  of  the  work  to  that  in  the  church,  it  appears 
certain  that  both  were  built  at  the  same  time.  For  a full  account  and 
engravings,  see  Turner’s  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

274.  Ciiattisham,  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints.  Chancel, 
nave,  with  south  porch  ; tower  at  Avest  end.  Originally  D., 
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but  little  left,  except  some  windows,  and  of  these  but  few 
have  the  tracery  remaining ; east  window,  three-light  P. ; 
a small  plain  piscina  in  south  wall  of  chancel.  Pont,  a 
plain  octagon,  w.c. 

275.  Cheemondiston,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  porch ; tower  at  west  end.  Chancel,  D.,  with  a plain 
doorway  on  south  side;  east  window,  poor  three-light ; the 
porch,  good  P.,  of  flint  and  stone,  with  flush  panels,  and  a 
good  niche  over  the  entrance  ; the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
has  been  badly  rebuilt  with  brick.  Pont,  modern,  w.c. 

270.  Copdock,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  with  north 
transept  and  south  porch  ; tower  at  west  end.  Much  of  the 
work  in  this  church  is  I).,  with  later  additions ; there  are 
some  good  two-light  windows  and  a doorway  of  that  style, 
also  the  chancel-arch ; the  nave  is  principally  P.,  with  late 
three-lights ; north  doorway,  very  good  early  P.,  with 
flowers  in  jamb  and  arch ; the  door  has  some  fine  oak 
panelling ; tower,  P.,  with  a very  good  west  doorway  in  a 
square  head,  having  good  spandrels,  and  flowers  in  the 
hollow  moulding ; there  is  a small  piscina  in  south  wall  of 
chancel,  and  also  a square  locker.  The  font  has  an  octa- 
gonal bowl,  with  angels  bearing  shields  in  some  of  the 
panels ; there  are  animals  at  the  angles  of  the  pedestal ; it 
has  a good  cover.  The  church  is  principally  of  flint  and 
stone,  with  good  flush  panelling,  w.c. 

277.  Washbrook,  St.  Mary.  Chancel  and  nave  under 
one  roof,  modern  south  porch,  west  tow'er.  A D.  church, 
with  various  alterations;  the  arch  of  the  original  east 
window  remains,  but  one  of  a more  modern  date  has  been 
inserted  ; the  side  walls  have  good  two-lights ; in  the  south 
wall  of  chancel  arc  good  sedilia,  with  crocheted  canopies. 
Pont,  D. ; an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl.  w.c. 

278.  Erwarton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  clere- 
story, aisles,  and  south  porch  ; tower  at  the  west  end.  Most 
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of  the  work  late  P.,  with  tolerable  two  and  three-light 
windows ; the  chancel  and  upper  part  of  tower  have  been 
rebuilt ; the  lower  stage  of  the  latter  has  a good  doorway, 
with  a three-light  window  over  it.  Font,  an  octagon,  with 
animals  (said  to  be  leopards,)  round  the  pedestal,  angels 
and  other  figures  in  the  panels  of  the  bowl.  There  is  the 
matrix  of  a small  brass  in  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle.  The 
most  interesting  objects  in  this  church  are  three  fine  D. 
monuments, — two  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south  aisle ; 
the  earliest  of  these  is  said  to  be  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Bartholomew  Davillers,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First ; this  tomb  has  panels  of  quatrefoils,  with  shields 
bearing  the  arms  of  Hastings,  Valence,  Latimer,  and  Cal- 
thorpe  ; the  effigy  is  in  chain  armour,  over  which  is  a sur- 
tout,  his  sword  buckled  over  it;  on  his  left  arm  is  a 
shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Davillers  ; the  legs  are  crossed, 
and  rest  upon  a lion.  The  adjoining  monument,  to  the 
memory  of  another  Sir  Bartholomew  Davillers,  and  his  wife 
Joan,  is  a much  more  costly  erection,  and  of  somewhat 
later  date ; the  male  effigy  is  in  plate  armour,  parts  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  painted  and  gilt ; the  head 
rests  upon  a helmet,  which  has  for  its  crest  a boar’s  head ; 
the  feet  are  upon  a lion.  The  female  is  on  the  right 
hand ; round  her  head  is  a fillet,  and  the  hair  is  enclosed 
in  net-work ; the  feet  rest  upon  a dog ; this  tomb  is  like 
the  former,  the  shields  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Maltravers, 
Scales,  Ufford,  Beake,  and  Vere ; the  canopy  is  very  ela- 
borate, with  a great  variety  of  ornamental  detail.  The 
tomb  in  the  south  aisle  is  plain,  and  has  a female  effigy, 
said  to  be  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  above  Sir  Bartholomew 
Davillers.  This  tomb  has  also  a fine  canopy,  though  not 
equal  to  that  last  named.  These  monuments  are  much 
earlier  than  any  work  in  the  present  church,  and  are  said 
to  have  formed  portions  of  an  earlier  building ; the  whole 
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of  the  church  has  been  restored,  and  is  kept  in  excellent 
order,  w.c. 

Erwarton  ITall,  now  a farm-house,  is  a good  brick  building  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  ; it  has  an  excellent  gateway  of  James  the  First’s  reign. 

279.  AVoolverstone,  St.  Mar y.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  porch,  modern  north  transept,  west  tower.  Chancel, 
D.,  with  a good  two-light  window  and  doorway  in  south 
wall,  the  latter  with  ball-flower  in  the  drip-moulding ; east 
window,  modern  ; the  porch  has  been  of  wood  ; it  has  still 
a good  roof,  but  has  been  repaired  with  brick.  There  is  a 
stoup  on  the  east  side  of  doorway ; tower,  P.,  with  angle- 
buttresses  and  battlement ; font  of  the  same  style ; an 
octagon,  with  statues  around  the  pedestal,  w.c. 

280.  Ereston,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  Chancel,  I). ; it  has  a good  east  window 
of  three  lights;  there  is  a small  priest’s  doorway;  the  nave 
is  D.,  with  P.  insertions  ; there  is  a D.  doorway  on  north 
side;  tower,  D.  ; all  the  windows  have  dripstones  ter- 
minated with  corbel-heads,  a.j.d. 

Freston  tower  is  a singular  building,  six  stories  high,  with  the  principal 
apartments  on  the  fifth  story  ; it  is  a quadrangular  brick  building,  not  more 
than  about  twelve  by  ten  feet,  with  a polygonal  turret  at  each  angle  ; it 
is  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  H enry  the  Eighth. 

281.  IIigiiam,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  north 
aisle  and  porch;  west  tower.  The  latter  is  plain  D.,  with 
a curious  two-light  west  window ; the  rest  of  the  church  is 
P. ; the  piers  have  moulded  capitals,  and  flowers  in  one  of 
the  members ; the  windows  generally  are  two-light,  square- 
headed ; the  north  door  has  good  iron  bands  and  escutcheon. 
Pont,  an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl.  w.c. 

282.  Hintlesham,  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry  on  north  side ; nave,  with  aisles,  clerestory,  and 
south  porch  ; tower  at  west  end.  The  latter  is  P.,  and  the 
clerestory  of  the  same  style;  the  rest  I).,  with  a three-  light 
east  window,  and  two-lights  at  the  sides ; the  nave-piers 
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have  moulded  capitals.  There  are  plain  sedilia  in  south 
wall  of  chancel.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl  and 
pedestal ; in  the  chancel  are  some  good  monuments  of  the 
time  of  James  the  First,  and  in  the  vestry  some  richly 
carved  chairs,  and  a table  of  about  the  same  date.  w.c. 

283.  Holbrook,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
aisle ; tower  at  south-west  angle.  The  chancel,  which  is 
early  D.,  lias  a fine  doorway  in  the  north  wall,  leading  to  a 
modern  vestry ; it  has  double  shafts,  trefoiled-head,  and 
rich  knobs  of  foliage  to  the  drip-moulding  ; near  this  door- 
way is  an  ambry,  and  in  the  south  Avail  a double  piscina 
and  sedilia ; the  east  window  is  a poor  three-light.  The 
nave  is  D.,  but  has  much  modern  brick-work  added;  aisle, 
P. ; it  has  a late  monument,  to  the  memory  of  John  Clenche 
and  his  Avife,  with  effigies  of  both ; tower,  P.,  Avitli  angle- 
buttresses,  and  a good  staircase-turret  at  north-Avest  angle ; 
the  loAver  stage  serves  as  a porch,  and  has  a finely-groined 
ceiling,  Avith  rich  bosses ; in  the  floor  of  nave  is  a good 
brass  of  a knight ; the  accompanying  figure  of  a lady  has 
been  removed.  Font,  modern  ; a modern  vestry  and  school- 
room have  been  attached  to  the  north-east  angle,  which  is 
to  be  regretted,  w.c. 

284.  Holton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  modern 
south  porch  ; Avest  tower.  The  chancel  and  nave  are  early 
D.,  Avith  some  tolerable  tAvo-light  windows ; toAver,  P. ; 
upper  part  of  brick.  Font,  an  octagon,  Avith  panelled 
boAvl ; piscina  in  south  wall  of  chancel,  av.c. 

2S5.  Raydon,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  Avith  south 
porch  ; no  tower  ; the  bell  kept  in  a sort  of  wooden  box  at 
the  Avest  end.  A good  specimen  of  an  early  D.  church ; 
the  windows  generally  are  of  tAvo  lights,  with  excellent 
tracery  in  the  heads ; east  window,  four-light,  Avith  much 
of  the  tracery  destroyed ; in  each  of  the  chancel  walls  there 
is  a Ioav  single-light  with  a transom,  the  lower  light  stopped 
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up;  the  chancel  lias  very  good  buttresses,  those  at  the 
angles  finished  with  rich  octagon  pinnacles ; there  are  two 
good  doorways,  with  shafts  and  moulded  capitals ; in  the 
north  wall  of  chancel  is  an  arched  recess,  probably  used  as 
the  sepulchre ; there  are  a few  good  bench-ends,  with 
poppy-heads,  remaining ; in  the  floor  are  two  brasses, — 
one  with  an  inscription,  the  other  a small  single  figure. 
Font,  modern,  w.c. 

286.  Shelley,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  with  chapel  on 
north  side ; nave,  with  south  aisle  and  porch ; tower  on 
north  side.  A D.  church,  much  disfigured ; the  best  part 
is  the  tower,  which  has  a good  entrance-archway,  angular 
buttresses,  and  two-lights  in  the  upper  stage ; there  are 
tolerable  windows  on  the  south  side  of  nave ; most  of  the 
windows  and  the  doorway  in  chancel  are  stopped  up ; east 
window,  late  P. ; the  nave  has  octagon  piers,  with  moulded 
capitals  ; the  base  of  the  rood-screen  remains,  and  there  are 
a few  very  fine  bench-ends,  with  rich  poppy-heads.  In  the 
north  wall  of  chancel  are  the  remains  of  an  old  tomb,  and 
in  the  chancel  a sort  of  high  pew,  with  a canopy  of  wood, 
late,  but  composed  of  good  panelling.  Font,  a plain  octa- 
gon. In  the  chapel,  which  is  very  late,  arc  some  Elizabethan 
monuments,  w.c. 

287.  Siiotley,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  (very  bad,  date 
1745,)  nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch;  low 
modern  tower  at  west  end.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  D., 
but  have  been  terribly  dealt  with ; there  are  some  good 
two-light  windows  on  north  side ; piers,  octagonal,  with 
moulded  caps  and  bases ; porch,  late  P. ; clerestory  the 
same,  with  good  three-light  windows ; the  nave  has  a good 
roof,  of  wood.  Font,  modern,  w.c. 

288.  Kirketon,  St.  Mary.  No  church. 

289.  Sprougijton,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on 
north  side ; nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch ; 
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west  tower.  The  chancel  has  a good  P.  east  window,  of 
five  lights,  and  two-lights  in  the  side  Avails ; in  the  south 
wall  is  a very  excellent  D.  double  piscina,  with  open  tracery 
in  the  head,  and  an  angular  canopy ; the  nave-piers  have 
good  clustered  shafts,  with  moulded  capitals ; the  aisle 
windows  are  very  excellent  D.  two-lights,  with  a variety  of 
tracery  in  the  heads ; clerestory,  F.,  with  good  two-lights ; 
much  of  the  masonry  in  the  tower  appears  to  be  early,  but 
the  general  character  is  D.  Font,  a plain  octagon.  There 
are  good  old  seats  remaining,  w.c. 

290.  Stratford,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and 
north  porch ; west  tower.  Chancel,  good  D.,  with  an  east 
window,  of  four  lights,  late  in  the  style,  and  porches  on 
both  sides,  opening  into  P.  aisles ; the  rest  of  the  church  is 
good  P.,  with  ogee  hood-mouldings  over  the  nave-arches ; 
there  is  a clerestory,  and  a flat,  though  good,  P.  roof,  with 
bosses  at  the  intersection,  and  a carved  cornice ; some 
fragments  of  good  P.  glass,  and  one  brass,  remain ; the 
tower  is  of  flint  and  stone,  also  good  P. ; there  is  good 
iron-work  on  the  north  door,  and  the  original  poor’s-box  is 
used.  ip. 

The  north  aisle  was  built  about  1500,  by  the  family  of  Mors,  whose  names 
are  inscribed  in  the  flint  and  stone-work.  In  1524 — 26,  two  legacies  were 
left  towards  building  the  porch. 

291.  Stutton,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  with  modern  vestry 
on  south  side ; nave,  with  south  tower,  the  lower  part  of 
which  serves  as  a porch,  and  has  a fine  entrance-archway. 
The  whole  of  this  church  is  P.,  with  good  two  and  three-light 
windows;  bowl  of  font,  octagon,  with  plain  panels;  pedes- 
tal, modern.  The  whole  church  has  been  repaired,  av.c. 

292.  Tattingstone,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  porches, 
and  west  tower.  The  south  porch  is  a good  specimen  of 
early  D.,  and  some  portions  of  the  tower  are  also  in  that 
style ; it  has  angular  buttresses  and  a battlement ; the  north 
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porch  is  P.,  with  good  flush  panelling;  chancel,  late  and 
poor  P. ; most  of  the  windows  in  the  church  arc  poor  D. 
imitations ; the  nave  has  some  remains  of  a wood  roof, 
which  has  been  filled  in  with  plaster.  Font,  E.  E. ; an 
octagon,  with  slightly  sunk  panels  in  the  bowl.  w.c. 

293.  Wenham,  Great,  St.John.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  porch;  west  tower.  Principally  E.  E.,  late  in  the 
style ; the  east  wall  of  chancel  has  a triplet,  with  trefoil 
head ; the  porch,  which  is  of  wood,  has  an  inner  doorway, 
E.  E.,  with  a stoup  on  the  east  side ; tower,  late  P.,  with 
a modern  battlement ; there  is  a plain  piscina  in  south 
wall  of  chancel,  and  some  good  bench-ends,  with  poppy- 
heads.  w.c. 

294.  Wherstead,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  west  tower.  The  original  character  of  chancel  is 
I).,  but  there  are  late  P.  insertions;  there  is  a good  P. 
hammer-beam  roof ; the  nave  is  P.  Font,  N.,  having  a 
square  basin  and  stem.  The  inner  doorway  of  porch  is  N., 
but  much  mutilated,  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  enriched 
with  carved  heads ; tower,  P.  The  masonry  and  massive 
walls  of  this  church  indicate  the  original  structure  to  have 
been  N.  a.j.d. 

Raydon,  Burstall,  and  East  Bergholt  arc  the  best 
churches  in  the  deanery : the  two  first-named  have  much 
good  D.  work ; the  latter  is  fine  P.  The  I).  monuments 
at  Erwartou  are  among  the  finest  in  the  county.  The 
fonts  and  wood-work  are  much  of  the  usual  character,  w.c. 


Deanery  of  ^outh  Dlmham. 

295.  Elmham,  South,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  aisle  and  porch ; round  tower  at  west  end.  The  latter, 
and  the  south  doorway,  are  N.  ; chancel  and  aisle,  D. ; the 
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rest  poor  P.  Pont,  N. ; it  consists  of  a square  bowl  on  a 
round  pedestal  and  legs.  There  are  some  old  seats,  with 
fine  poppies,  and  some  few  remains  of  painted  glass,  w.c. 

29G.  Elmham,  South,  St.  Nicholas.  Church  destroyed. 

297.  Elmham,  South,  St.  James.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  aisle  and  porch ; west  tower.  The  south  doorway 
and  some  parts  of  the  tower  are  E.  E.  ; the  rest  is  D.  and 
P.,  without  anything  of  particular  merit.  There  is  some 
early  D.  screen-work  in  the  church,  and  a small  piscina  in 
the  aisle.  Font,  N. ; a square,  on  legs  ; it  has  a very  good 
wooden  P.  cover.  There  are  some  small  brasses,  w.c. 

298.  Elmham,  South,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel,  nave, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  This  church  was  built  about  the 
time  of  King  John  : the  south  doorway  is  N.,  with  shafts  in 
the  jambs  ; the  chancel  and  porch  are  poor  P. ; the  tower,  a 
better  specimen  of  the  same  style,  with  some  good  square 
lights.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  emblems  of  the  Evangelists 
round  the  bowl ; there  is  a late  and  poor  tomb  against  the 
north  w'all  of  chancel,  w.c. 

In  this  parish  was  the  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Norwich  ; its  site, 
which  is  high  and  commanding,  is  encompassed  by  a broad  and  deep  moat, 
enclosing  about  three  acres. 

299.  Elmham,  South,  St.  Jeter.  Chancel,  nave,  and 
south  porch ; west  tower.  The  south  doorway  is  N.,  with 
shafts  in  the  jambs ; the  greater  portion  of  the  chancel  has 
been  rebuilt,  but  a D.  east  window  remains ; the  rest  of 
the  church  is  P.  Font,  P. ; an  octagon,  with  angels  round 
the  pedestal,  and  shields  in  the  panels  of  the  bowl ; the 
nave  has  a good  timber  roof.  w.c. 

The  part  which  remains  of  St.  Peter’s  Hall,  now  a farm-house,  is  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

300.  Elmham,  South,  St.  Michael.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  porch ; tower  at  west  end.  South  doorway,  very  good 
N.,  withr  shafts  in  the  jambs,  and  billet-moulding  in  the 
arch;  the  rest  of  the  work  is  poor  D.  w.c. 
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301.  Flixton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  in  ruins;  nave,  with 
north  aisle ; west  tower  : the  latter  is  of  the  character  sup- 
posed to  be  Saxon  ; it  is  built  entirely  of  uncut  flints,  laid 
in  rude  horizontal  courses.  The  original  entrance  was  by 
a low  triangular-headed  doorway  on  the  west  side;  the 
lower  windows  are  small  round  openings,  splayed  equally 
inside  and  out ; on  each  side  of  the  belfry  is  a baluster 
window,  but  the  place  of  the  baluster  is  supplied  by  a N. 
shaft,  with  a cushion  capital ; the  tower  leans  very  much 
to  the  south-west ; the  arches  of  nave  are  E.  E. ; the  old 
altar-slab  is  preserved  beneath  the  present  communion- 
table. There  are  some  fine  poppies  and  the  iron  hour- 
glass stand  remaining,  a.s. 

In  1258,  Margery  de  Creke  established  a small  nunnery  here,  the  funds  of 
which,  however,  proved  inadequate  to  its  proper  maintenance  ; they  were 
bound  to  keep  the  chancel  in  repair,  but  were  unable  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  ruins. 

Flixton  Hall,  built  by  John  Tasburgh,  Esq.,  about  1615,  was  a very  pic- 
turesque building  of  red  brick  ; it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1847. 

302.  Homersfield,  St.  Mary.  A small  nave  and  chan- 
cel, with  a square  tower.  In  the  chancel  is  a double  E.  E. 
piscina.  Font,  N.,  resting  on  five  shafts.  There  are  one 
or  two  very  ancient  windows,  a.s. 

303.  Sandcroft,  St.  Georye,  or  South  Elmham,  St.  Cross. 
Chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  South  door- 
way, good  N.  ; chancel,  porch,  and  part  of  nave,  I).,  but 
with  nothing  of  interest  beyond  a few  tolerable  windows ; 
the  rest  is  P.  Originally  there  was  a north  aisle  attached 
to  the  nave,  vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  iv.c. 

Suckling  considers  this  church  to  have  been  built  about  a century  after  the 
Conquest. 


The  churches  in  this  deanery  are  few  and  unimportant ; 
they  have  some  good  portions  of  N.  work,  and  some  fonts 
of  the  same  style,  av.c. 
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ftp  304.  Buxhall,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on 
north  side ; nave,  with  south  porch  ; tower  at  west  end.  A 
good  D.  church,  the  only  late  addition  being  a three-light 
P.  window  in  the  tower ; the  chancel  has  a fine  five-light 
window,  wfitli  good  flowing  tracery ; the  side  walls  good 
two-lights ; in  the  south  wall  is  a very  pretty  double 
piscina,  with  tracery,  pinnacles,  and  crocheted  canopy; 
there  are  some  good  oak  stalls  in  the  chancel,  of  the  same 
date  as  the  rest  of  the  work ; they  have  panelled  fronts  and 
good  poppy-heads.  The  nave  has  lofty  and  good  two-light 
windows,  and  the  porch  an  open  two-light  on  either  side  ; 
the  upper  stage  of  the  tower  has  good  two-lights  ; in  some  of 
the  windows  are  considerable  remains  of  painted  glass,  of 
the  same  date  as  the  building ; the  buttresses  at  the  east 
end  are  finished  with  good  pinnacles.  Font,  D.,  of  very 
excellent  design ; the  bowl  is  an  octagon,  with  three-foil 
panels,  over  which  are  angular  crocheted  canopies,  w.c. 

W 305.  Combs,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  clere- 
story, aisles,  and  porches ; tower  at  west  end.  The  chancel 
and  nave  are  D. ; the  former  with  very  good  two-lights  in  the 
side  walls  ; there  is  a low  side  window  with  transom  in  each 
wall  of  the  chancel,  and  in  the  south  wall  is  a good  circle ; 
nave-piers,  octagons,  with  moulded  capitals;  aisles  and  clere- 
story, good  P.,  with  three-light  windows  ; the  aisles  have 
good  timber  roofs,  with  a rich  cornice  between  the  principals ; 
tower,  P. ; north  porch,  of  brick.  In  the  chancel  are  some 
good  stalls,  with  panelled  fronts  and  poppy-heads,  and  in 
the  nave  are  a number  of  bench-ends,  with  panelling  and 
poppies ; the  latter  are  spoiled  by  having  been  converted 
into  modern  pews ; there  are  good  screens  at  the  east  end  of 
the  aisles.  Font,  D. ; an  octagon,  with  very  good  panelling  in 
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bowl  and  pedestal.  One  of  the  north  aisle  windows  has 
been  entirely  filled  with  old  glass  collected  from  different 
parts  of  the  church,  and  arranged  with  some  skill,  w.c. 

306.  Creeting,  All  Saints.  Church  destroyed. 

307.  Creeting,  St.  Peter.  A small  church,  with  chan- 
cel, nave,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  Chancel,  I). ; 
there  is  a piscina,  also  a sedile  formed  in  the  sill  of  a Avin- 
dow ; on  each  side  of  the  chancel  is  a small  single-light 
window,  deeply  splayed  ; the  chancel-arch  is  D.  ; there  are 
remains  of  a rood-screen.  The  windows  of  the  nave  are  D. 
and  P. ; on  the  north  wall  a fresco-painting  is  partly  visi- 
ble. There  is  a rich  P.  font,  panelled,  and  with  shields  and 
flowers ; at  the  angles  of  the  stem  are  lions.  South  porch 
and  toAver,  D.  a.j.d. 

308.  Finborough,  Great,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  south  porch,  bell-cot  on  Avest  gable,  modern  vestry  at 
Avest  end.  The  only  good  portions  left  are  some  tAA  o-light  D. 
windows  in  the  south  Avail  of  nave ; the  west  end  has  been 
rebuilt.  Font,  modern.  The  porch  is  tolerable  P.,  with  a 
small  niche  over  the  entrance;  east  windoA\r,  P.,  three- 

light.  AV.C. 

309.  Finborough,  Little,  Alt  Saints.  A poor  D. 
church,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel.  Nothing  of  in- 
terest left,  except  a few  windows ; that  at  the  east  end  has 
three  lights.  Font,  a plain  octagon,  av.c. 

310.  Gipping.  Chancel,  Avith  north  vestry  ; nave,  with 
modern  Avest  toAver  : a P.  church,  Avith  good  five-light  at 
east  end,  and  three-lights  at  the  sides,  all  with  transoms. 
The  nave  and  chancel  are  of  flint  and  stone,  with  good 
flush  panelling.  Font,  early,  with  a plain  circular  boAArl; 
small  piscina  in  south  Avail,  av.c. 

311.  H arleston,  Si.  Augustine.  Nave  and  chancel  under 
one  roof ; wooden  bell-cot  on  Avest  gable.  A rude  and  poor 
church.  There  is  a plain  doorway  in  the  south  wall  that 
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appears  to  be  very  early,  and  some  windows,  E.  E.  and  D. ; 
these,  with  a small  portion  of  screen-work,  dividing  the 
chancel  from  the  nave,  are  all  the  remains  of  interest,  w.c. 

312.  IIaughley,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on 
north  side ; nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  tower,  the 
lower  part  of  which  serves  as  a porch.  The  chancel  has 
been  rebuilt ; it  has  a small  piscina  in  the  south  wall ; the 
rest  of  the  church  is  good  D.,  with  some  curious  two  and 
three-light  windows  ; the  tower-arch  is  very  good  ; the  nave- 
piers  are  octagons,  with  moulded  capitals  ; the  roof,  very 
good  P.,  with  a rich  cornice.  Font,  an  octagon,  with 
panels  and  sculpture  on  the  bowd ; most  of  the  old  seats 
are  remaining,  enclosed  in  modern  pews.  w.c. 

Near  the  church  are  the  ruins  of  a very  strong  and  extensive  castle,  once 
the  seat  of  the  D’Uffords,  earls  of  Suffolk  ; within  the  moat  is  a mound,  with 
a circular  keep.  A fine  mansion  was  built  here  by  Sir  John  Sulyard,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary. 

313.  Newton,  Old,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry  on  north  side  ; nave,  with  south  porch  ; west  tower. 
A D.  church,  with  good  two-light  windows  in  the  side 
wall ; the  east  end  has  been  badly  rebuilt,  w.c. 

314.  Oneiiouse,  St.  John  Baptist.  Chancel,  (modern,) 
nave,  with  south  porch  ; round  tower  at  west  end.  The 
south  doorway  has  a stoup  on  the  east  side ; tower,  E.  E., 
of  flint.,  with  single-lights.  The  font  is  transition  N.,  with 
a square  bowl ; the  porch  is  of  brick,  av.c. 

315.  Shelland.  Chancel,  nave,  with  north  porch  and 
south  vestry,  both  of  which  are  modern  ; modern  bell-cot 
on  west  gable.  A single-light  E.  E.  window,  and  a plain 
D.  two-light,  are  the  only  remains  of  interest  in  addition 
to  the  font,  which  is  an  octagon,  with  shields  on  a panelled 
bowl.  w.c. 

316.  Stow-market,  St. Mary.  “Has  a tower  and  slen- 
der spire  of  considerable  height ; much  of  the  church  is 
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flint  and  stone  walling;  part  of  it  D.,  part  P.” — Rickman. 
A flne  spacious  church,  comprising  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and 
porches,  and  a west  tower,  with  a small  spire.  The  chan- 
cel is  D.  ; east  window  of  five-lights,  with  jamb-shafts  and 
capitals  ; the  side  windows  are  good  I).  There  is  a fine  D. 
chancel-arch ; part  of  a richly  carved  rood-screen  remains  ; 
the  nave  has  on  each  side  eight  good  D.  piers  of  four- 
clustered  columns  ; clerestory,  aisles,  and  porches,  P.  There 
are  a few  well-carved  poppy-heads ; the  north  aisle  has  a 
parclose,  and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a fine  brass  on  a 
high  tomb,  panelled  and  canopied.  Font,  poor  P. ; the 
south  porch  is  very  good  and  lofty;  tower,  1).  a.j.d. 

317.  Stow-ijpland,  St.  Peter.  Modern. 

tar  318.  Wetherden,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
aisle,  porch,  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  D.,  and  has  a good 
east  window,  and  a piscina  with  a wooden  shelf;  on  the 
north  side  is  a small  aumbry,  and  a singular  chapel,  with 
an  arched  roof  of  stone,  with  bold  ribs ; it  has  a piscina, 
and  is  only  seven  feet  by  five.  The  nave  and  south  aisle 
are  good  P.  ; at  the  east  end  of  the  latter  is  a small  chapel, 
of  one  bay,  opening  into  the  chancel,  containing  the  Pur- 
beck  marble  high  tomb  of  the  founder.  The  font,  good  P., 
panelled  with  alternate  shields.  The  roofs,  both  of  the 
nave  and  aisle,  are  very  fine,  of  the  usual  Suffolk  character, 
the  former  has  double  hammer-beams,  and  the  benches, 
with  poppies,  are  very  good.  The  porch  and  the  exterior  of 
the  aisle  are  good  examples  of  Suffolk  flint-work.  The 
tower  is  good  P. ; the  west  doorway  very  handsome,  with 
niches  above  and  on  •each  side.  n.d. 

“The  porch  and  aisle  were  built  by  Sir  John  Sulyard,  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Third  ; round  the  porch  and  along  the 
chancel  are  the  arms  and  quarterings  of  this  noble  family,  richly  carved  in 
stone.” — Kirby.  In  this  parish  are  the  ruins  of  Wetherden  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Sulyards  ; it  was  built  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Third. 
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This  deanery  contains  but  a small  number  of  churches, 
and  only  four  particularly  worthy  of  notice, — Stowmarket, 
Combs,  Buxhall,  and  Wetherden.  Wetherden  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  Suffolk  P.,  with  the  rich  timber  roofs  and 
ingenious  flint-work  peculiar  to  this  county  and  Norfolk. 
Buxhall  is  a good  specimen  of  D.  work,  with  scarcely  any 
alteration ; much  of  the  work  in  the  two  first  named  is  of 
the  same  style.  The  timber  roofing  at  Combs,  and  also 
Haughley,  is  very  good ; the  seats,  stalls,  and  screens 
throughout  the  deanery  are  of  average  merit.  The  font 
and  piscina  at  Buxhall  are  both  good  specimens. 
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319.  Barsham,  Holy  Trinity.  A small  plain  church, 
with  a round  tower  at  the  west  end.  It  is  mostly  of  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Second,  except  the  chancel,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  James  the  First ; the  east  end  is  very 
singular,  probably  unique.  Font,  good  D.,  banded  with 
shafts.  On  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  the  brass  of  Sir 
Robert  Atte  Tye,  1380  ; it  is  a good  figure  in  armour. 

320.  Beccles,  St.  Michael.  Nave  and  chancel, 
aisles  the  whole  length,  tower  detached.  It  is  massive  and 
rich  P. ; there  is  no  chancel-arch,  nor  any  other  division  ; 
there  are  north  and  south  porches  ; the  former  has  some 
1).  details,  the  latter  is  wholly  P.,  with  a groined  vault 
and  room  over  it,  having  a singular  entrance  into  the 
church.  Most  of  the  present  noble  church  was  built  in 
1470;  the  tower  was  begun  about  1500.  The  font  is 
small  and  plain ; there  is  a good  P.  tomb.  up. 
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321.  Endergate,  St.  Mary.  Church  destroyed  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  but  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen. 

C w 322.  Bungay,  St.  Mary.  “ Has  a fine  P.  tower.” — 
Rickman.  Chancel  destroyed ; the  nave  is  good  P.,  with 
a light  and  elegant  clerestory ; a fine  west  window  and 
tower,  a.s. 

323.  Bungay,  Holy  Trinity.  Has  a round  tower  of 
early  character,  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor ; the  nave  is  P. ; it  was  erected  by  the  family  of 
Bardolph,  whose  arms  are  cut  in  the  stone  on  its  western 
angle;  the  ruins  of  the  chancel  were  removed  in  1754. 
There  is  a fine  Elizabethan  pulpit,  erected  in  1558;  the 
north  aisle  is  a fine  piece  of  flint-work,  with  elaborate 
battlements,  pinnacles,  and  window  tracery,  a.s. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle,  rebuilt  by  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  are  still  considerable.  The  ruins  of  a nunnery 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  are  also  to  be  seen  between  the  two  churches. 

324.  Cove,  North,  St.  Botolph.  A long  narrow  church, 

without  aisles ; square  tower  at  west  end.  The  walls 
appear  to  be  N.,  and  there  are  two  doorways  of  that  style ; 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a recess,  in  which  the 
processional  crosses  were  deposited,  still  closed,  with  its 
door  pierced  with  open  tracery.  There  is  a good  P. 

font ; and  on  the  floor  of  the  nave  are  three  brass  in- 
scriptions. A.S. 

325.  Willingham,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter.  Church 
destroyed. 

326.  Ellough,  or  Willingham,  All  Saints.  Chancel 
and  nave,  without  aisles ; square  tower  at  west  end,  with  a 
good  arch  open  to  the  nave.  It  appears  to  be  early  D. ; 
there  are  remains  of  a good  screen,  and  some  fine  open 
seats;  also  a small  brass  figure  of  Margaret  Chewt,  1007. 
Font,  P. ; an  octagon,  with  roses  and  shields ; the  brick 
porch  was  built  in  1602.  a.s. 
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327.  Ilketshall,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  and  west 
tower.  The  walls  of  the  nave  are  N.,  and  batter  very  much 
internally  ; there  are  two  N.  doorways,  the  south  richly 
ornamented  with  zigzags  ; in  the  south  wall  of  chancel  is  a 
fine  tomb  under  an  ogee  arch,  with  pinnacles  and  finials  ; 
the  tower  is  round,  and  very  lofty,  with  narrow-pointed 
windows.  The  font  is  an  octagon,  with  shields  of  arms  on 
the  bowl.  a.s. 

328.  Ilketshall,  St.  John.  A small,  unpretending  edi- 
fice, consisting  of  nave  and  chancel  only,  with  a square 
tower  at  the  west  end,  open  to  the  body  of  the  church ; a 
lancet  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  shews  that 
part  to  belong  to  the  original  edifice  given  to  the  nunnery  of 
Bungay,  by  Sir  James  de  Ilketshall,  in  1267.  The  font  is 
octagonal,  bearing  the  arms  of  Mowbray  and  Bigot,  a.s. 

In  this  parish  is  an  ancient  and  singular  earth-work,  encircled  by  a moat, 
and  strengthened  by  a breast-work  and  outer  ditch  on  the  south  ; it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a Danish  fort. 

329.  Ilketshall,  St.  Lawrence.  Chancel,  nave,  and 
square  tower. 

This  church  was  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Bungay  by  the  Countess 
Gundreda,  its  foundress,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  At  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  it  became  a perpetual  curacy,  and  its  revenues,  valued  at 
£5  12s.  4c/.,  were  granted  to  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk.  In  1739,  Anthony 
Style,  gent.,  died  impropriate  of  the  great  and  small  tithes,  and  allowed  the 
curate  £5  a-year,  which,  from  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  was  less  than 
a tenth  part  of  what  was  paid  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  fabric  was 
repaired  and  restored  about  1840.  There  is  a brass  legend  to  Richard  Bectes, 
1613. 

330.  Ilketshall,  St.  Margaret.  Clnmcel,  nave,  and 
round  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  fabric  is  probably  very 
ancient,  though  the  windows  partake  of  P.  character  ; there 
is  a curious  stone  as  the  lintel  of  the  chancel  dooi- 
way.  a.s. 

331.  Mettingham,  All  Saints.  The  church  comprises 
a nave,  with  south  aisle,  chancel,  and  round  tower ; with  a 
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large  porch  on  the  south  side,  in  the  west  wall  of  which  is 
a fireplace  and  chimney.  The  north  doorway  is  rich  N., 
with  chevrons;  in  the  north  aisle  is  an  arched  monument, 
with  a handsome  canopy.  There  is  also  a good  octagonal 
font,  the  remains  of  some  very  rich  stalls,  and  portions  of 
an  elegant  screen,  a.s. 

Mettingham  Castle  was  built  by  John  de  Norwich,  in  the  17th  of  Edward 
III.  The  gatehouse  is  standing,  and  a considerable  extent  of  ruin. 

332.  Redisham,  Great,  St.  Peter.  Chancel  and  nave, 
with  modern  bell-cot.  Chancel,  early  1).,  with  an  elegant 
east  window ; nave,  N.,  with  good  doorways.  Font,  P. 
There  are  good  old  oak  benches,  with  carved  backs  and 
ends.  a.s. 

333.  Hjngsfield,  All  Saitits.  “ Is  a small  church, 

covered  with  thatch ; but  it  has  portions  of  ancient  work 
remaining.” — Rickman.  Consists  of  chancel  and  nave, 

with  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  It  is  of  mixed  styles, 
and  contains  some  ancient  and  bold  poppies,  with  the  arms 
of  Garney,  and  a brass  of  Nicholas  Garney’s  wife  and 
children,  1599;  the  tower  was  built  about  1450,  in  which 
year  Peter  Garneys  of  Beccles  bequeathed  money  to  the 
new  steeple,  a.s. 

334.  Redisham,  Little,  St.  James.  Church  destroyed. 

335.  Shading  field,  St.John  Baptist.  The  north  and 
south  doorways  are  transition  N.,  the  former  with  good 
bold  tooth  ornament ; the  windows  are  of  mixed  styles. 
Font,  good  P.,  standing  on  steps  carved  in  the  intervals ; 
porch,  P.,  of  brick,  with  moulded  brick  ornaments.  The 
church  is  filled  with  modern  open  seats  and  poppies. 
There  are  several  inscriptions  on  plain  brasses  to  the 
family  of  Cuddon,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies.  ip. 

336.  Shipmeadow,  St. Bartholomew.  Chancel,  nave,  and 
west  tower.  Chiefly  E.  E.,  plain  and  poor,  but  has  a good 
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early  D.  window  in  the  chancel ; the  tower  is  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  contains  only  one  bell, 
with  the  date,  1540.  The  font  is  P.,  octagonal. 

337.  Sotterley,  St.  Margaret.  A plain,  unpretending 
edifice,  comprising  a nave  and  chancel,  without  aisles,  and 
having  a square  tower  at  the  west  end  of  very  unusual 
shape  and  proportion.  On  a corbel  of  the  nave-roof  are  the 
arms  of  Sotterley,  with  the  date,  1470  ; the  roof  and  screen 
are  of  this  date ; other  corbels  represent  demi-angels  play- 
ing on  musical  instruments.  The  font  is  P.,  with  the 
usual  symbols.  There  are  some  remains  of  painted  glass, 
and  several  brasses,  a.s. 

338.  Weston,  St.  Peter.  The  tower  at  west  end,  P. ; 
the  windows,  mixed  P.  and  D.  ; east  window,  modern. 
Font,  fine  and  rich  P.,  panelled ; roof,  good  plain  P., 
thatched.  The  old  open  seats  remain,  with  good  poppies; 
most  of  them  without  backs,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  arrangement ; the  north  door  is  apparently  N. ; 
there  is  a plain  stoup  on  the  west  side.  ip. 

339.  Wo  rein  gh  am,  St.  Peter.  Church  destroyed. 

340.  Worlingham,  All  Saints.  Consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  tower,  and  south  aisle.  It  underwent  considerable 
repair  in  1608  ; part  of  the  screen  and  a piscina  are  pre- 
served ; on  the  floor  of  the  aisle  is  the  brass  of  Nicholas 
Wrenne  and  wife,  1511. 

Some  of  the  churches  in  this  deanery  have  been  de- 
stroyed, others  very  badly  used  ; still  there  are  some  in 
good  preservation.  Those  at  Beccles  and  Bungay  are  good 
specimens,  mostly  of  P.  work.  At  North  Cove,  Metting- 
ham,  Ilketshall,  and  Shadingfield,  are  remains  of  N.  work, 
particularly  some  fine  doorways  ; there  are  good  fonts  at 
Weston,  Barsham,  and  North  Cove  ; many  of  the  churches 
have  fine  stalls  and  seats,  and  some  good  brasses. 
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341.  Alderton,  Sf.  Andrew.  A ruined  church,  the  nave 
of  which  has  again  been  fitted  up  for  service  ; it  has  a north 
porch  and  a west  tower.  The  nave  is  1).,  with  very  good 
three-light  windows,  and  a south  doorway ; the  chancel- 
arch  is  filled  up,  and  the  space  partially  occupied  by  a 
modern  window  ; lower  part  of  porch,  good  P.  The  tower, 
a very  picturesque  ruin,  stands  a little  to  the  west  of  the 
present  nave  ; it  is  early  P.,  with  a good  doorway  in  a 
square  head,  and  over  it  a window,  which  has  had  rich 
tracery  ; the  tower-arch  is  finely  proportioned  ; there  is  no 
part  of  the  chancel  remaining,  w.c. 

342.  Bawdsey,  St.  Mary.  Chancel  and  nave  under 
one  roof,  both  modern.  The  very  massive  west  tower  is  D., 
with  good  west  doorway,  and  three-light  window  above  ; the 
upper  stage  has  P.  single-lights  in  square  heads,  and  a P. 
battlement.  About  thirty  feet  of  this  tower  was  taken  down 
some  few  years  back;  and  the  original  church  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1840.  w.c. 

343.  Bredfield,  St.  Andrew.  “ Has  some  D.  and  some 
P.  portions.” — Rickman.  Chancel,  nave,  with  north  porch  ; 
west  tower.  There  are  some  small  remains  of  D.  work, 
but  generally  it  is  P.,  with  the  windows  despoiled  of  their 
tracery  ; the  tower  has  a good  west  doorway,  and  the  nave 
a fair  timber  roof.  Font,  a square,  on  circular  pedes- 
tal. w.c. 

344.  Bromeswell,  St.  Edmund.  Chancel,  (modern,) 
nave,  with  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  south  door- 
way is  N.,  with  chevron  in  arch ; the  rest  of  the  work  is  P., 
but  with  nothing  worthy  of  remark.  Font,  an  octagon, 
with  the  usual  emblems.  There  are  a number  of  good  old 
seats,  and  the  remains  of  a timber  roof.  w.c. 
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345.  Butley,  St.  John  Baptist.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  Chancel,  D.,  with  a two- 
light  at  the  east  end,  and  single-lights  at  sides  ; the  north 
and  south  doorways  of  nave  are  N.  ; porch,  E.  E.  ; the 
nave  windows  are  mostly  P.  two-lights ; the  lower  part  of 
the  toAver  appears  to  be  N.,  but  late  windows  and  a battle- 
ment have  been  added.  Font,  P. ; with  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists,  av.c. 

A Benedictine  priory,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  founded  here  by  Ralph 
Glanvill  in  1171.  The  gateway,  which  still  remains,  has  been  converted  into 
a dwelling,  and  much  damaged  in  the  process  ; it  is  D.,  of  flint  and  stone. 
Over  the  entrance-archway  are  thirty-five  shields  of  arms  ; above  these  a good 
window,  with  very  elaborate  flush  panelling  on  each  side,  and  then  a rich 
niche  ; there  are  also  good  niches  in  the  buttresses. 

346.  Capel,  St.  Andrew.  Church  destroyed. 

347.  Dallinghoe,  St.  Mary.  The  remains  of  a large 
church,  the  chancel  of  which  has  been  destroyed ; the 
loA\rer  part  of  what  was  originally  the  centre  toAver  being 
used  in  its  place ; there  is  a nave,  with  south  porch,  and  a 
modern  vestry  on  north  side.  The  toAver  and  nave  are  D., 
with  good  windows,  and  the  porch  good  P.  Font,  an  oc- 
tagon, with  panelled  bowl.  av.c. 

348.  IIollesley,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch ; toAver  at  west  end.  The  doorway  to  the  nave,  and 
one  window,  are  I).;  the  rest,  P.  The  toAver  has  a good  west 
doonvay  within  a square  head  ; over  that  is  a small  niche, 
and  then  a three-light  Avindow.  There  are  some  small 
remains  of  a timber  roof  in  the  nave,  and  a few  good  seats 
with  poppies,  av.c. 

In  1452  several  legacies  were  left  towards  building  the  steeple  and  buying 
bells,  and  in  1511  two  legacies  were  left  towards  leading  the  church. 

349.  Kettleburgh,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  Avest  tower;  the  latter  D.,  Avitli  a late  battle- 
ment added;  all  the  other  work  is  P.,  Avitli  tolerable  win- 
dows. The  nave  has  a second  tier  of  two-lights  high  in 
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the  wall.  Font,  P. ; an  octagon,  with  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists.  There  are  a number  of  good  old  seats,  with 
poppies,  converted  into  modern  pews,  and  across  the  west 
end  is  a gallery,  on  Ionic  columns.  In  the  porch  is  a 
curious  notice  from  the  vicar  and  wardens,  requesting 
that  “ all  persons  will  keep  their  dogs  from  church  on 
Sundays.”  w.c. 

350.  Lowdham.  Church  destroyed. 

351.  Pettistref.,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Chancel,  nave, 
and  west  tower.  Chancel,  D.,  with  modern  east  win- 
dow ; nave  and  tower,  P.,  principally  of  flint  worked  in 
chequers.  There  is  a pretty  D.  angle  piscina  in  south  wall 
of  chancel,  w.c. 

352.  Melton,  St.  Andrew.  This  church  is  mostly  D., 
without  aisles ; there  is  no  chancel-arch.  The  south  porch 
is  P.,  of  moulded  brick.  Font,  good  P. ; an  octagon  ; 
tower,  D.,  with  good  west  window  and  door,  flint  panel- 
ling, and  parapet ; the  belfry  windows  are  also  D.,  with 
foliated  arches,  ip. 

353.  Kamsholt,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  modern 
south  porch ; round  tower  at  west  end,  which  appears 
to  be  late  E.  E.  ; it  has  buttresses  on  the  three  disen- 
gaged sides,  and  single-light  pointed  windows  ; the  nave 
and  chancel  are  D.,  with  plain  two  and  tliree-light  win- 
dows. There  are  some  remains  of  a good  timber  roof  in 
the  chancel.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  quatrefoils  and 
shields,  w.c. 

In  this  parish  are  the  ruins  of  Peyton  Ilall,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Uffords, 
earls  of  Suffolk. 

354.  Shottisham,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower.  The  east  and  south  sides  have 
been  rebuilt  with  brick ; the  rest  is  D. ; there  is  a low  side 
window,  with  transom,  in  south  wall  of  chancel,  and  a good 
trefoil  piscina.  Font,  E.  E.,  with  slightly  sunk  panels 
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in  the  bowl ; it  has  a later  cover  of  wood,  in  good  preser- 
vation. There  are  some  good  seats  with  poppies,  w.c. 

355.  Sutton,  All  Saints.  Chancel  and  nave;  neither 
tower  nor  cot.  A small  D.  church,  with  good  two-lights  in 
the  side  walls,  and  a plain  three-light  at  the  west  end  ; east 
window,  modern.  There  are  plain  sedilia  in  the  south  win- 
dow of  chancel,  some  bench-ends,  with  good  poppies,  much 
disfigured  by  paint,  and  the  remains  of  a good  early  timber 
roof  both  in  nave  and  chancel,  intercepted  by  a plaster 
ceiling.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  evangelistic  emblems  on 
the  bowl,  and  animals  around  the  pedestal.  The  rood-beam 
still  remains,  and  in  the  chancel-floor  is  the  matrix  of  a 
small  brass,  w.c. 

356.  Ufford,  Si.  Mary.  The  chancel  is  good  P., 
with  open  timber  roof,  and  the  original  painting  tolerably 
perfect ; the  piscina  is  formed  in  the  angle  of  the  sill  of 
the  south-east  window;  the  nave  has  four  D.  arches  on  the 
south  side ; on  the  north  side  are  three  P.  windows  cut 
through  an  earlier  wall ; the  south  aisle  is  partly  D.  and 
partly  P.  The  font  is  good  P.,  with  a very  splendid  pyra- 
midal cover  of  open  tabernacle-work,  surmounted  by  the 
pelican,  with  the  original  painting  and  gilding.  There  are 
very  fine  bench-ends  and  poppies.  The  tower  is  lofty,  tran- 
sition from  D.  to  P.  ; south  porch,  good  and  rich  early  P., 
with  parapet  of  flowing  tracery,  the  whole  beautifully 
panelled  with  flint  and  stone,  hp. 

In  this  parish  are  the  remains  of  Logenhoe  Chapel,  and  the  moat  of  a castle. 

357.  Wickham  Market,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  with 
chapel  on  south  side ; nave,  with  south  aisle  and  tower ; 
the  latter  having  a slender  spire  of  wood.  A fine  church  ; 
the  greater  portion  of  the  work  being  D.  ; the  chancel  has 
a good  four-light  window  at  the  east  end,  and  two-lights  in 
the  side  walls,  all  with  fine  tracery.  The  composition  of  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  is  very  good  ; it  has  a fine  doorway,  with 
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crocketed  canopy  and  pinnacles ; on  either  side  is  a good 
niche,  also  with  a canopy ; above  is  a three-light  window, 
with  good  tracery,  and  a small  niche  over  ; the  tower  is  an 
octagon,  the  doorway  on  south  side  very  fine ; the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  is  P.,  and  the  aisle  the  same.  There  are 
good  D.  sedilia  and  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  chancel, 
and  a fine  octagon  font  of  the  same  style,  with  trefoil  panels 
and  crocketed  canopies.  There  is  a sanctus-bell  on  the 
east  gable  of  nave.  The  south  aisle  was  built  by  Walter 
Fulbourn,  who  was  there  interred  in  1489.  ip. 

This  church  is  built  on  an  eminence,  and  the  spire  serves  as  a sea-mark. 

Wickham  Market  and  Ufford  are  the  churches  most 
deserving  of  notice  in  this  deanery ; the  former  has  espe- 
cially good  D.  work  in  windows  and  doorways  ; the  remains 
of  the  church  at  Aldertou  have  also  good  specimens  in  the 
same  style.  At  Ufford  is  one  of  the  fine  font  covers,  rather 
more  common  in  Norfolk  than  in  this  county;  the  D.  font 
at  Wickham  is  very  excellent ; those  at  Melton  and  Ufford 
are  good  P.  There  are  good  piscinas  at  Wickham,  Pet- 
tistree,  and  Shottesham ; the  seats  and  stalls  at  Ufford 
are  the  best  in  the  deanery,  w.c. 


DIOCESE  OE  ELY. 

Uteancig  of  BJlacfebuvn. 

358.  Ashfield  Magna,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave, 
north  aisle,  south  porch,  west  tower,  with  short  spire. 
The  chancel  is  E.  E. ; only  one  original  window  remains, 
the  sedile  was  formed  in  the  window-sill ; in  the  north- 
west corner  is  an  internal  staircase  turret  to  the  rood-loft. 
The  aisle  is  late  D.,  and  separated  from  the  nave  by  four 
arches,  with  good  moulded  caps.  The  nave  is  P. ; the 
font  plain  octagonal  P.  There  are  good  roofs  to  the  nave 
and  chancel;  some  curious  carved  poppies  and  bench-ends, 
and  a fine  old  chest,  strapped  with  iron.  The  tower  and 
porch  are  P. ; the  latter  is  deserving  attention  from  being 
built,  with  good  effect,  with  moulded  bricks  inlaid  with 
flint-work.  The  south  doorway  is  good  plain  E.  E.  n.d. 

359.  Badwell  Ash,  St. Mary.  West  tower  ; nave,  with 
south  aisle ; chancel.  The  chancel  and  nave  are  D. ; the 
aisle  and  porch  P.  ; east  window  of  three  lights.  There  is  a 
good  piscina  in  the  chancel,  and  another  in  the  aisle,  almost 
concealed  by  the  paving ; there  are  fragments  of  painted 
glass,  and  a very  good  P.  font,  octagonal  in  shape.  The 
roofs  have  their  original  high  pitch  the  south  porch  is 
very  good;  tower,  D.,  with  very  fine  flint-work,  g.a.l. 

360.  Bard  well,  St.  Peter.  A well-proportioned  church, 
consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  with  south  porch,  and  tower  at 
west  end.  It  appears  to  have  been  commenced  in  the  D. 
style  and  finished  in  the  P.,  but  has  recently  been  thoroughly 
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restored,  the  east  window  being  quite  new.  On  the  south 
side  of  nave  is  a piscina,  between  the  rood-door  and  wall  of 
chancel-arch ; on  either  side  of  this  arch  is  a squint  or 
hagioscopic  opening.  The  rood-doors  have  been  reopened. 
During  the  restoration,  it  Avas  ascertained  that  the  walls 
had  been  covered  with  well-executed  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, Avell-preserved  paintings,  representing,  over  the  chancel- 
arch,  the  Day  of  Judgment ; over  the  north  door,  St.  Chris- 
topher ; the  legend  of  St.  Catharine  ; three  figures  of  Death, 
Avith  all  its  dreadful  accompaniments ; the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Edmund  ; the  tree  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  with  group 
of  minstrels  before  the  figure  of  Pride.  The  roof  is  of 
timber,  painted,  and  of  a pitch  and  elevation  remarkably 
good.  The  hammer-beams  Avere  carved  with  figures  of 
angels,  of  which  only  four  remain.  On  a book  open,  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  these,  is  the  date,  repainted,  1421,  in 
which  year  the  roof  Avas  rebuilt  by  Sir  Win.  de  BardAvell, 
Kt.,  whose  effigy  is  depicted  in  rich  stained  glass  in  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  nave,  and  his  savoixI  still  hangs  on  the 
north  wall.  Another  window  contains  the  effigies  of  a male 
and  female  figure,  believed  to  be  members  of  the  Drury 
family.  The  porch  is  good,  on  the  Avest  spandrel  of  the 
arch,  are  the  arms  of  Sir  Wm.  Bardwell,  a rampant  goat,  in 
a circle  Avith  ten  cusps ; on  the  corresponding  spandrel,  a 
spread-eagle  in  a canton ; on  either  side  of  the  entrance, 
a niche  for  a statue,  s.t. 

Accurate  drawings  and  tracings  of  the  most  legible  frescoes  have  been 
engraved  in  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and 
Natural  History,”  vol.  ii. 

301.  Euston,  Si.  Genevieve . Modern. 

302.  Eakenham  Parva,  St.  A drew.  No  church. 

303.  Barnham,  St.  Gregory.  Chancel,  nave,  with  north 
transept  and  south  porch ; tower  at  west  end.  A D. 
church,  with  plain  two-lights  in  side  walls,  and  a three- 
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light  at  west  end ; in  the  south  wall  is  a very  pretty  D. 
piscina,  with  open  tracery  in  the  head.  Font,  E.  E. ; an 
octagon,  with  plain  bowl.  w.c. 

364.  Barnham,  St.  Martin.  The  only  part  of  this  church 
remaining  is  a ruined  tower  covered  with  ivy.  w.c. 

SE#”  365.  Barningham,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave, 
west  tower,  and  south  porch.  Chancel,  D.,  with  east  win- 
dow of  three  lights  ; the  corbels  of  the  original  roof  remain  ; 
chancel-arch,  D. ; a very  good  P.  rood-screen,  which  has  its 
original  painting  and  gilding.  All  the  old  open  seats  and 
panelling  (which  is  very  good,)  remain ; the  seats  have  fine 
poppy-heads ; the  nave  is  P. ; windows  good,  with  frag- 
ments of  painted  glass.  Font,  D.,  octagonal  in  shape ; 
porch,  P. ; there  is  a west  door,  but  no  west  window ; also 
a north  door;  the  tower  is  D.,  with  battlements  at  the  top. 
This  church  is  in  very  good  condition,  and  is  well  taken 
care  of.  g.a.l. 

366.  Coney  Weston,  All  Saints.  A small  D.  church, 
with  nave  and  chancel,  but  no  west  tower.  East  window 
of  four  lights,  the  upper  part  of  the  tracery  destroyed  ; a 
beautiful  piscina  and  sedilia,  without  canopies.  Font,  D., 
octagonal  in  shape,  with  very  singular  carving  on  the  sides. 
The  holy  water-stoup  remains  in  the  south  porch  ; the  north 
doorway  has  been  blocked  up,  and  a debased  window  put 
in  instead  ; the  arch  separating  chancel  from  sacristy  (which 
is  destroyed,)  has  been  blocked  up,  and  a P.  window  in- 
serted ; the  roof  of  both  nave  and  chancel  retains  its  ori- 
ginal pitch.  G.A.L. 

i®”  367.  Elmswell,  St.  John.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
aisle  and  porch,  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  D.,  and  has  a 
good  four-light  east  window,  with  net  tracery,  and  a piscina 
and  sedilia  in  the  window-sill.  The  nave  is  early  P.,  and 
had  formerly  a roof,  of  which  the  stone  shafts  remain 
between  the  clerestory  windows ; it  is  separated  from  the 
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aisle  by  five  arches,  with  very  good  moulded  caps ; the 
eastern  bay  of  this  aisle  is  screened  off  by  a P.  screen,  but 
contains  a huge  high  tomb  to  Sir  R.  Gardener,  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland,  1019.  The  font  is  a very  fine  one, 
octagonal  D.,  supported  on  four  eagles ; the  basin  is 
panelled  with  shields;  five  of  them  are  charged  with  the 
letters  H.E.D.G.E.  consecutively,  probably  the  name  of 
the  donor.  There  are  some  fine  early  P.  benches  and 
poppies,  and  the  matrix  of  a very  beautiful  D.  floriated 
cross.  The  tower  and  porch  are  exquisite  specimens  of  the 
beautiful  Suffolk  flint-work.  The  sacred  monograms,  l.II.C. 
and  crowned,  Maltese  crosses,  Catlmrine-wheels,  pots 
of  lilies,  the  initials  of  the  founders  and  benefactors,  geo- 
metrical tracery,  &c.,  are  worked,  with  much  freedom  and 
grace,  on  the  porch,  along  the  base  of  the  tower,  upon  the 
faces  of  the  buttresses,  and  under  the  parapets,  n.d. 

368.  Fakenham  Magna,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  south  porch,  west  tower.  A small  D.  church,  with  a 
good  three-light  at  east  end,  and  two-lights  in  side  walls ; 
the  western  angles  of  the  nave  have  good  buttresses,  with 
canopies ; a tolerable  P.  rood-screen  remains.  Font,  an 
octagon,  with  plain  bowl.  w.c. 

369.  Hepwortii,  St.  Peter.  West  tower,  nave,  and 
chancel.  Chancel,  D.,  with  east  window  of  three  lights, 
side  windows  of  two  lights,  priest’s  door,  and  matrix  of  a 
small  brass ; nave,  P.,  with  good  side  windows,  in  the 
tracery  of  which  the  painted  glass  remains ; the  majority 
of  the  old  open  seats,  with  good  poppy-heads,  remain.  The 
font  is  D.,  octagonal  in  shape,  with  a fine  cover,  a good 
deal  mutilated,  and  painted  stone-colour ; it  is  fixed  to  the 
font,  and  in  place  of  drawing  up,  it  opens  on  one  side 
and  allows  the  font  to  be  used.  The  roof  of  nave  and 
chancel  retain  their  original  high  pitch,  and  are  thatched ; 
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the  tower  is  poor  and  stunted ; there  is  no  west  win- 
dow. G.A.L. 

370.  Hinderclay,  St. Mary.  West  tower,  nave,  chancel, 
and  south  aisle  ; all  D.,  except  tower,  which  is  P. ; east  win- 
dow of  three  lights ; a good  piscina,  the  basin  of  which  is 
blocked  up  ; good  chancel-arch.  All  the  windows  in  aisle 
and  north  side  of  nave  are  square-headed  ; the  west  win- 
dow of  aisle  is  P. ; the  north  door  and  tower-arch  are 
blocked  up ; the  tower  is  a good  specimen  of  flint- 
work.  G.A.L. 

371.  PIonnington,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  south  porch;  tower  at  west  end.  The  south  door- 
way is  very  good  N.,  the  shafts  and  arch  richly  orna- 
mented ; chancel  and  nave,  D.,  with  P.  windows  inserted 
in  some  places  ; east  window  modern  ; porch,  very  good  P., 
with  elaborate  panelling  in  the  battlement,  and  three  niches 
over  the  arch.  The  nave  has  a waggon-head  ceiling,  divided 
by  small  ribs,  with  rich  bosses  at  their  intersection  ; in  each 
compartment  there  is  one  of  the  badges  of  the  house  of 
York, — a rose  within  a sun  ; on  the  north  wall  are  some 
indications  of  a large  fresco,  effectually  disguised  by  white- 
wash.  Pont,  D. ; an  octagon  bowl,  panelled  ; on  the  eastern 
panel  is  a representation  of  the  Crucifixion.  There  are 
a number  of  open  seats,  with  very  fine  poppies ; several 
brasses  have  been  removed  from  the  floor  of  the  nave.  w.c. 

372.  Hopton,  All  Saints.  West  tower,  nave,  with 
aisles,  chancel ; the  latter,  D.,  with  east  window  of  three 
lights ; the  east  window  of  north  aisle  is  D.  ; all  the  other 
nave  windows  are  P. ; a good  P.  roof,  with  some  remains 
of  painting.  The  font  is  D.,  octagonal  in  shape  ; the  clere- 
story has  been  rebuilt  of  brick.  There  is  a good  chest, 
well  clamped  with  iron  ; stairs  to  rood-loft  remain ; also 
north  and  south  doors.  There  are  some  fragments  of 
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painted  glass;  the  tower  is  the  earliest  part  of  the  church, 
although  the  upper  part  has  been  rebuilt  in  a debased 
style ; the  west  window  is  two  lancets  under  one  arch  ; 
above  which  is  a second,  and  a third  above  that,  g.a.l. 

Es?"  373.  Hunston,  Si.  Michael.  A church  of  very  un- 
promising exterior  until  you  approach  it  closely,  when  you 
find  it  a most  interesting  specimen  of  E.  E. ; consisting  of 
chancel,  nave,  south  transept,  and  western  tower,  the  latter 
of  somewhat  later  date. — Chancel.  The  east  window  is 
of  three  lancet  lights,  the  central  the  tallest,  under  one  plain 
arch,  with  a hood-moulding  in  the  interior,  terminating  in 
notch-head  corbels.  The  south  priest’s  door  is  very  ele- 
gant : the  head  a segmental  arch,  boldly  trefoliated ; the 
cusps  terminated  with  fleurs-de-lis.  The  north  priest’s 
door  is  a (restored)  plain  E.  E.  chamfered  arch  and  imposts. 
There  are  three  short  E.  E.  windows  on  the  south  side  of 
chancel,  with  interior  hood-mouldings  connected  horizon- 
tally, and  terminating  as  in  the  east  window  ; and  two 
similar  windows  on  the  north  side,  but  the  hood  continued 
over  the  door.  The  chancel-arch  is  plain  E.  E.,  supported 
on  circular  shafts,  banded  in  two  places,  and  with  richly 
foliated  capitals. — Nave.  The  south  door  of  the  nave,  open- 
ing into  a modern  brick  porch,  is  plain  E.  E.  recessed,  both 
jambs  simply  chamfered;  the  north  door  similar,  but  not  re- 
cessed. The  south  side  has  one  E.  E.  single-light,  blocked 
up,  and  one  P.  insertion  of  two  lights ; the  north  side  has  also 
one  E.  E.  single-light,  and  one  P.  window  of  three  lights. 
Near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave  is  a curious  shallow- 
arched  recess  high  up  in  the  wall,  of  a doorway  size,  but 
no  trace  of  it  externally. — Transept.  The  south  transept  is 
divided  from  the  nave  by  a wide  segmental  arch,  resting 
on  plain  E.  E.  capitals,  below  which  the  circular  shafts 
descend  about  a foot,  and  arc  then  notched  off  towards  the 
wall.  The  north  window  is  of  three  E.  E.  lights,  similar  to 
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the  east  window  of  chancel.  In  the  east  wall  are  two  win- 
dows similar  to  those  of  the  chancel,  and  between  them  a 
most  beautiful  niche  or  shallow  recess,  (in  which  a modern 
tablet  is  inserted,)  the  outer  moulding  of  which,  extending 
to  the  base,  is  filled  with  a large  and  elaborate  tooth-orna- 
ment composed  of  four  bay-leaves  meeting  in  the  centre, 
the  intervals  being  filled  with  four  small  oak-leaves.  These 
ornaments  measure  thirteen  inches  from  point  to  point. 
Above  the  recess  is  a deep  hood-moulding  filled  with  roses 
and  trefoils.  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  transept  is 
a beautiful  E.  E.  double  piscina  under  two  trefoil  arches, 
one  in  each  Avail,  supported  on  three  detached  circular 
shafts,  the  central  shaft  being  in  the  angle  of  the  walls. 
There  is  a square  ambry  in  the  east  wall.  The  west  side  of 
the  transept  has  no  windows,  but  an  E.  E.  dooiway,  deeply 
and  beautifully  moulded  externally,  with  detached  shafts. — 
Tower.  The  tower-arch  is  D.,  discontinuous  ; the  toAver, 
of  three  stages,  with  a late  brick  parapet,  is  plain  D., 
without  buttresses  ; in  the  lowest  stage  is  a D.  window  of 
two  lights,  and  in  the  upper  stage  single-lights  on  the  east 
and  Avest,  and  D.  windows  of  two  lights  under  a segmental 
head  on  the  north  and  south.  The  roof  of  the  transept  is 
rude,  perhaps  very  early ; that  of  the  nave  is  of  good 
hammer-beam  construction,  and  that  of  the  chancel  (a 
modern  restoration)  is  copied  from  it.  The  windows  con- 
tain some  remains  of  quarries  and  borders,  and  there  are  a 
few  good  bench-ends  of  P.  character  in  the  nave.  The 
font  is  plain  octagonal,  probably  P.  av.a. 

374.  Ingham,  St.  Bartholomew.  “Has  a square  flint 
and  stone  tower ; the  church  is  mostly  of  P.  character.” — 
Rickman.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  west  tower.  Ori- 
ginally D.,  but  little  of  that  style  is  left,  beyond  t\Aro  door- 
ways and  a few  two-light  windows;  the  rest  of  the  church 
is  tolerable  P. ; east  window,  four  lights ; over  the  west 
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door  is  a good  three-light.  There  are  some  plain  bench- 
ends,  with  poppies,  remaining,  and  a very  little  painted 
glass.  Font,  early,  with  a square  bowl.  w.c. 

375.  Timworth,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  with  modern  ves- 
try on  north  side ; nave,  with  south  tower,  the  lower  part 
forming  the  porch.  The  work  is  principally  D.,  but  with 
very  little  of  interest  remaining.  There  are  some  tolerable 
two  and  three-light  windows,  and  a number  of  bench-ends 
with  small  poppies,  which  appear  to  be  of  the  same  age  as 
the  church.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  plain  bowl.  w.c. 

376.  Culford,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  With  the  exception  of  the  doorways,  a 
window,  and  some  buttresses,  which  are  D.,  the  whole  of 
the  church  seems  modern,  w.c. 

fr#"  377.  Ixworth,  St.  Mary.  A fine  P.  church,  with 
chancel,  nave,  and  aisles,  south  porch,  and  west  tower ; the 
latter  was  begun  by  Robert  Schot  Abbot,  of  Bury,  in  1470. 
The  panelling  and  buttresses  are  curious  : one  panel  has  the 
crown  and  arrows  of  Bury  Abbey  over  this  inscription, — 
“ Mast.  Robert  Schot  Abbot.”  On  the  exterior  of  the 
priest’s  entrance  is  a basin  for  holy  water,  let  into  the  wall ; 
on  one  side  of  east  window  is  a D.  locker,  the  hinges  of  the 
shutters  of  which  remained  till  recently ; on  the  other  side 
of  the  window  is  a bracket  for  a statue  ; roof  of  chancel  and 
nave,  P. ; in  the  south  aisle  are  two  late  D.  windows  ; the 
rood- door  and  lower  panels  of  the  screen  still  remain  ; at 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a piscina  and  squint,  and 
on  south  side  of  the  altar  a piscina  with  two  drains ; on  the 
north  side,  an  altar-tomb  under  a semicircular  arch,  orna- 
mented with  arabesques,  to  Richard  Codington,  and  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  s.t. 

378.  Knettishall,  All  Saints.  A D.  church,  with 
tower,  nave,  and  chancel.  Early  east  window,  of  three 
lights  ; a good  piscina ; good  windows  to  nave  and  chancel ; 
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some  few  are  square-headed.  There  are  north  and  south 
doors,  the  former  blocked  up  ; font,  very  good,  octagonal 
in  shape  ; a small  portion  of  the  old  open  seats  remain  ; 
the  roofs  are  thatched,  and  have  the  original  high  pitch  ; 
the  west  window,  of  two  lights,  has  been  blocked  up.  g.a.l. 

379.  Langham,  St.  Mary.  A poor  church,  consisting  only 
of  chancel  and  nave,  with  no  appearance  of  ever  having  had 
tower  or  bell-cot.  The  nave  is  P.,  and  the  chancel  early 
in  the  same  style.  The  chief  feature  in  the  church  is  a 
very  fine  rood-screen,  with  a portion  of  the  loft  remaining ; 
there  is  also  a good  P.  font,  panelled,  with  shields,  and 
some  fair  carved  benches,  with  poppies,  n.d. 

380.  Livermere  Parva,  St.  Peter.  A poor  P.  west 
tower,  a blocked  lancet  window  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  and  a small  square-headed  N.  doorway,  also 
blocked  up,  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  are  the  only 
original  features  remaining  in  this  church.  The  interior 
has  been  completely  modernized,  all  distinction  between 
the  nave  and  chancel  removed,  and  the  original  windows 
destroyed,  n.d. 

381.  Livermere  Magna,  St.  Paid.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E. ; the  original 
lancets  blocked  up,  and  late  D.  windows  inserted.  The 
chancel-arch  and  nave  are  also  late  D.  There  is  a good  P. 
screen,  and  a panelled  octagonal  font,  of  the  same  date  as 
the  nave.  Porch,  P. ; tower,  transition  from  D.  to  P.  n.d. 

382.  Norton,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  with  north  vestry ; 
nave,  aisles,  south  porch,  west  tower.  The  chancel  was 
early  D.,  but  the  south  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  copying  the 
old  work,  and  the  inserted  P.  windows.  'There  are  some 
excellent  stalls,  with  misereres  beautifully  carved,  appa- 
rently 1).,  and  some  good  iron-work  on  the  vestry  door. 
The  nave  and  aisles  are  P.,  and  separated  by  four  good  P. 
arches  on  each  side.  There  is  a very  fine  P.  font,  ela- 
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borately  sculptured,  with  the  evangelistic  symbols  on  four 
of  the  faces ; the  others  have  the  pelican,  unicorn,  and 
double-headed  eagle;  it  is  supported  by  four  rudely-carved 
figures.  There  are  some  good  seats,  with  poppies,  and 
some  painted  glass.  The  tower  and  porch,  P.  n.d. 

383.  Sapeston,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry  on  south  side ; nave,  with  south  porch  ; tower  at 
west  end.  With  the  exception  of  the  south  doorway,  which 
is  very  good  N.,  having  chamfered  shafts  and  a rich  arch, 
the  whole  church  is  1).,  with  two-lights  in  the  side  walls, 
and  a good  three-light  at  the  east  end ; in  the  floor  of  the 
porch  are  two  curious  stone  floor-crosses,  w.c. 

384.  Stanton,  All  Saints.  A D.  church,  with  chancel, 
nave,  south  aisle,  and  porch,  over  which  is  the  tower. 
The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  square-headed,  so  as  to 
suit  the  lowered  roofs  of  nave  and  chancel ; the  piscina, 
sedilia,  and  priest’s  door  remain  ; a modern  vestry  replaces 
the  sacristy  ; at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a beautiful 
D.  piscina,  almost  blocked  up  by  a pew  ; a few  of  the  old 
open  seats  remain,  and  some  fragments  of  painted  glass ; 
in  the  north  aisle  is  a beautiful  1).  canopy;  the  tomb  under 
it  is  gone.  Font,  D.,  octagonal  in  shape,  supported  on 
eight  pillars ; the  west  window  is  modern,  g.a.l. 

385.  Stanton,  St.  John.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
west  tower.  A L).  church  ; east  window  of  two  lights,  and 
priest’s  door ; the  chancel-roof  has  its  original  pitch ; it 
was  repaired  in  1691,  and  a brick  battlement  added;  the 
nave-roof  is  ceiled  ; the  tower  is  P.,  and  has  a large  arched 
opening  underneath,  consequently  it  has  no  west  win- 
dow. G.A.L. 

c#"  3S6.  Stowlangtoft,  St.  George.  Chancel,  nave, 
west  tower,  south  porch.  A good  early  P.  church,  c.  1375  ; 
the  tower  and  porch  somewhat  later.  The  workmanship 
is  excellent,  and  the  whole  condition  of  the  church  ad- 
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mirable.  There  are  some  very  fine  misereres  in  the  chan- 
cel, and  bench-ends  in  the  nave  ; the  sill  of  the  south-east 
chancel  window  formed  the  sedilia ; there  is  no  piscina  in 
the  chancel,  but  one  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  nave. 
The  font  is  octagonal,  with  figures  of  saints  on  the  basin, 
and  the  stem  carved  with  the  linen  pattern.  There  is  a 
fine  fresco  of  St.  Christopher  on  the  north  wall,  a very  lofty, 
narrow  tower-arch,  and  a screen  with  traces  of  colour.  A 
good  bold  string  is  carried  on  the  exterior,  both  above  and 
below  the  windows,  and  over  the  priest’s  door ; the  win- 
dows are  all  filled  with  modern  painted  glass,  and  there  are 
some  elaborate  monuments  to  the  D’Ewes  family. 

This  church  is  well  worth  a visit,  not  only  as  a good 
example  of  early  P.  work,  but  also  from  the  beauty  of  its 
position,  and  the  admirable  order  and  exquisite  condition 
in  which  it  is  kept.  Evidently  great  care  is  bestowed  upon 

it.  N.D. 

This  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  1370,  by  Robert  Daev,  of  Ash- 
field,  who  died  in  1401.  In  the  chancel  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Simon  D’Ewes  ; 
within  the  double  entrenchment  in  which  the  church  stands,  a number  of 
Roman  coins  have  been  found. 

Kg#”  387.  Thelnetham,  St. Nicholas.  A fine  D.  church, 
with  west  tower,  nave,  south  aisle,  and  chancel.  The  latter 
has  a fine  east  window  of  five  lights ; very  good  D.  piscina 
and  sedilia,  over  which  is  a P.  window  of  three  lights ; 
the  chancel-arch  is  good  ; the  east  window  of  aisle  has  a 
fine  five-light  window,  with  geometrical  tracery  ; near  to  it 
is  a beautiful  piscina ; all  the  other  windows  in  this  aisle 
have  good  geometrical  tracery ; the  west  window  is  P. 
There  are  north  and  south  porches,  and  a priest’s  door  in 
chancel ; the  roofs  are  of  thatch,  and  have  their  original 
pitch ; over  the  west  window,  externally,  is  a good  D. 
niche,  g.a.l. 

388.  Tiiorpe-by-Ixworth,  All  Saints.  A poor  church, 
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consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  and  base  of  west 
tower,  on  which  has  been  raised  a structure  of  brick  aud 
wood.  On  the  north  side  of  chancel  are  some  one-light 
E.  E.  windows;  east  window,  P.,  the  rest  are  D. ; the 
porch  has  been  rudely  repaired  with  brick ; there  is  still  a 
tine  timber  roof  remaining,  but  in  bad  condition.  At  the 
time  these  notes  were  taken,  (1852,)  some  fine  bench-ends 
were  being  removed,  it  was  said,  for  the  purpose  of  restora- 
tion. There  are  some  remains  of  a piscina  in  the  chancel 
wall.  Pont,  a plain  octagon,  w.c. 

389.  Troston,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower;  the  former  E.  E.,  with  a plain  triplet  at 
east  end,  and  single-lights  in  side  walls ; a small  double 
piscina  in  south  wall;  nave  and  tower,  1).,  the  first  with 
excellent  two-light  windows ; porch,  good  P. ; there  are 
three  niches  over  the  entrance-arch,  and  a great  quantity  of 
good  flush-panelling ; the  nave  has  a waggon-head  ceiling, 
like  to  Honnington,  but  in  a much  worse  state;  the  rood- 
screen  is  P. ; it  is  a very  good  specimen,  and  has  consider- 
able remains  of  painting.  There  are  fine  open  seats  in 
nave  and  chancel,  with  rich  poppy-heads.  Font,  E.  E.  ; a 
plain  octagon,  on  a circular  pedestal,  w.c. 

©F’  390.  Walsh  am -le-Willows,  St.  Mary.  A very  fine 
P.  church,  consisting  of  west  tower,  nave,  and  aisles ; chan- 
cel, with  sacristy.  There  is  a fine  rood-screen,  with  much  of 
the  original  colouring  remaining ; there  are  also  the  greater 
portion  of  the  seats  left;  the  east  window,  of  five  lights,  is 
partly  blocked  up  to  receive  a Grecian  reredos.  In  the 
sacristy,  now  used  as  a vestry,  is  a chest  of  the  same  date 
as  the  church ; the  nave  and  aisles  have  fine  wooden  roofs, 
with  remains  of  the  original  painting  ; the  chancel-roof  is 
ceiled,  doubtless  concealing  the  original  roof ; in  the  south 
aisle,  the  majority  of  the  old  pewing  remains,  and,  at  the 
east  end,  a good  P.  piscina.  Font,  a fine  octagon.  The 
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tower  has  a battlement  and  pinnacles ; the  flint-work  to 
the  porch  is  fine ; also  that  between  the  clerestory  win- 
dows. G.A.L. 

391.  Wattisfield,  St.  Margaret.  West  tower,  nave, 
with  porches ; chancel.  The  tracery  of  east  window  de- 
stroyed ; the  chancel  is  P. ; on  the  north  side  is  an  altar- 
tomb,  date,  1619 ; the  piscina  is  D. ; there  is  a matrix  of  a 
small  brass ; nave,  P.  Pont,  good ; an  octagon  in  shape. 
A good  number  of  the  old  open  seats  remain ; the  roof 
retains  its  original  pitch,  but  is  ceiled  internally ; the  north 
porch  is  of  wood  ; tower  and  south  porch,  P.  g.a.l. 

392.  Weston  Market,  St.  Mary.  Modern,  except  the 
tower,  which  is  D.,  with  a west  window,  of  two  lights,  g.a.l. 

393.  Wordavell,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch  of  late  brickwork  ; neither  tower  nor  cot.  The 
north  and  south  doorways  are  N.,  both  early  in  the  style ; 
that  on  the  south  side  has  a tympanum,  in  which  are  two 
animals  under  a spreading  tree ; east  window,  good  tAvo- 
light ; another  in  south  wall  of  nave.  There  are  a few  old 
seats,  with  poppy-heads,  w.c. 

There  are  a number  of  early  doorways  in  this  deanery, 
especially  at  Wordwell,  Sapeston,  and  Honnington  ; the  D. 
work  is  also  good,  the  best  being  at  Norton,  Hepworth, 
Thelnetham,  and  Knettishall.  The  best  P.  churches  are 
Ixworth,  Stovvlangtoft,  and  Walsham-le-Willows.  The  fonts 
are  much  of  the  usual  character,  with  the  exception  of  those 
at  Walsham  and  Coney  Weston,  which  are  inferior;  at 
Hepworth  there  is  a good  cover.  There  are  excellent 
piscinas  at  Stanton,  (All  Saints,)  Thelnetham,  and  .Coney 
Weston  ; the  timber  roofs  at  Thorpe-by-IxAATorth  and  Hon- 
nington, the  rood-screens  at  Barningham,  Langham,  and 
Norton,  and  the  seats  generally,  are  very  good. 
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394.  Barnardiston,  All  Saints.  A small  and  unaltered 
P.  church,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  lofty  north  porch, 
and  plain  west  tower.  The  north  doorway  is  rich  and 
curious ; most  of  the  original  seats,  and  part  of  the  rood- 
screen,  remain  ; also  a little  stained  glass.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  tiles  or  thin  bricks  built  up  among 
the  dints  in  the  outer  face  of  the  walls.  The  font  is 
good.  T.M.R. 

395.  Bradley,  Great,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  early  D. ; the  east 
end  rebuilt  in  modern  times,  leaving  one  sedile  visible  ; the 
chancel-arch  has  a plain  abacus ; it  is  pointed,  with  the 
edges  chamfered,  (perhaps  N.  work,  clumsily  altered) ; the 
north  and  south  doorways  are  N. ; the  windows  are  D.  and 
P. ; the  roof  of  nave  has  a good  cornice  and  king-posts, 
with  moulded  caps  and  bases ; a great  part  of  the  south 
porch  is  brick,  and  is  a curious  late  P.  composition  ; the 
tower  is  P.,  with  large  double  angle-buttresses,  and  a stair- 
turret  rising  above  the  battlements ; the  lower  set-offs  of 
the  buttresses  have  figures  carved  upon  them ; in  the  lower 
story  of  tower  is  a plain  fireplace,  with  the  flue  turned 
through  to  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  a stone  slab  fixed 
before  the  opening.  The  font  is  good  P.  t.m.r. 

396.  Bradley,  Little,  All  Saints.  A small  church, 
consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  and  west  tower. 
The  walls  of  chancel  and  parts  of  nave  are  N.,  retaining 
traces  of  small,  plain  original  windows  ; the  present  windows 
throughout  the  church  are  principally  P. ; south  doorway, 
N.,  and  there  is  a plain  square-headed  doorway  on  north 
side,  probably  of  the  same  date ; the  chancel-arch  is  also 
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very  plain  N. ; the  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  circular,  of 
rough,  solid  flint-work,  and  has  small  square-headed  slits 
for  windows,  with  wide  internal  splays ; the  doorway  from 
tower  to  nave  is  very  plain  N.,  probably  there  in  place  of 
an  earlier  opening  ; this  doorway  has  been  contracted  in  D. 
times,  and  retains  a pair  of  ornamented  wood  spandrels. 
The  upper  part  of  tower  is  octagonal,  and  P.,  with  two-light 
belfry  windows  on  the  cardinal  sides;  the  parapet  is  doubly 
embattled  ; the  south  porch  is  late  D.  timber-work,  with 
the  front  and  part  of  sides  enclosed  in  late  P.  masonry ; 
the  original  open  tracery  of  the  sides  remains.  The  font  is 
D.,  octagonal,  large  and  plain.  There  are  some  late  P. 
monuments  in  the  chancel,  and  portions  of  ancient  glazing 
in  the  windows ; there  are  several  monumental  brasses, — 
one  to  John  Day,  printer,  1584;  the  arms  of  Newport 
appear  in  the  glazing,  and  are  carved  on  the  sill  of  the 
south  belfry  window,  t.m.r. 

397.  Ciied burgh,  All  Saints.  Chancel  and  south  ves- 
try, nave,  south  porch,  and  modern  tower  in  place  of 
north  porch.  The  chancel  is  modern,  but  contains  a three- 
light  D.  window  ; the  nave  is  very  plain,  principally  early 
D.,  but  parts  are  later;  the  west  gable  has  a small  qua- 
trefoiled  circular  window ; the  porch  is  open  timber- 
work.  T.M.R. 

398.  Clare,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  “A  large  and 
handsome  edifice  ; it  has  a very  fine  P.  font,  which  is 
octagon,  with  good  panelling.” — Rickman.  Chancel  and 
nave,  with  aisles  to  both  ; north  vestry ; north  and  south 
porches,  the  south  having  a chapel  attached  on  its  east  side  ; 
west  tower.  This  is  a fine  building,  much  crowded  with 
galleries  ; the  nave  has  been  rebuilt  in  P.  times,  on  an  ex- 
tended plan,  and  encroaches  on  the  porches,  which,  with 
the  southern  chapel,  are  of  older  date  ; the  tower  is  low, — • 
the  lower  part  E.  E.,  with  good  west  doorway ; the  upper 
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part  P.  There  is  a stair-turret  on  each  side  of  the  chancel- 
arch,  terminating  in  a spire ; much  of  the  roofing  is  ori- 
ginal ; the  paving  has  been  despoiled  of  its  brasses.  Font, 
good  P.  Much  ancient  wood-work  remains,  including 
some  fine  doors  and  a plain  chest;  a brass  eagle  is  still 
in  use.  t.m.r. 

Clare  Priory,  founded  in  1248,  by  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
appears  to  have  been  converted  to  domestic  uses  about  the  time  of  James  the 
First.  The  principal  remains  consist  of  a large  hall,  forming  the  present 
house,  with  an  ancient  staircase  attached,  a large  building,  originally  of  two 
stories,  now  a barn,  and  various  walls,  &c.  ; they  appear  to  be  of  early  P.  date. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  consist  of  some  fragments  of  walls  and  a portion 
of  a circular  keep  on  an  artificial  mound  ; the  keep  has  triangular  buttresses, 
apparently  early  P.  additions.  Under  a house  in  Market  Street  there  is  a 
square  crypt,  vaulted,  with  an'octagonal  shaft  in  the  centre,  and  smaller  shafts 
at  the  angles  and  sides  ; the  original  entrance  is  from  the  street.  Many  of 
the  houses  in  the  town  contain  P.  wood-work,  and  various  good  chimney- 
shafts  ; the  Bear  Inn,  and  a house  at  the  west  end  of  the  churchyard,  may  be 
particularized  as  deserving  notice  ; the  market-cross  was  taken  down  in  1838. 

399.  Cowlinge,  or  Cowling,  St.  Margaret.  Chance], 
nave,  and  aisles,  north  porch,  and  modern  west  tower,  of 
brick.  The  church  is  late  D.,  with  P.  windows;  porch 
and  clerestory,  of  the  same  date ; the  nave  has  ancient 
king-post  roofs.  The  font  is  P.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  ancient  glazing,  many  P.  seats  of  various  con- 
struction, and  some  late  brasses,  (1599  and  1614).  The 
rood-screen  and  screens  at  end  of  south  aisle  remain,  and 
are  P. ; they  are  of  poor  character,  but  retain  traces  of 
ancient  colouring,  t.m.r. 

400.  Dalham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  aisles,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  has  a flowing  D. 
window  (stopped,)  on  the  south  side ; the  rest  is  P.  work. 
There  is  a modern  vestry,  and  a sepulchral  vault  for  the 
Affleck  family  on  the  north  side,  part  of  which  appears 
ancient.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  plain  D.,  with  bold  P. 
clerestory,  and  some  insertions  of  the  same  date ; the  tower 
is  good  P.,  with  flint  panelling  on  the  buttresses  ; great 
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part  of  the  original  roof  and  seats  in  nave  remain ; they 
are  P.  There  is  a brass  in  chancel,  (1460,)  and  some 
late  monuments,  t.m.r. 

401.  Denham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  (with  Elizabethan 
chapel  on  north  side,  containing  monuments  of  the  Lewknor 
family,)  nave,  and  modern  south  porch  and  tower.  The 
church  is  small,  of  late  D.  and  P.  character.  There  are 
considerable  remains  of  ancient  glazing,  and  a very  plain 
ancient  font,  t.m.r. 

402.  Denerdiston,  St.  Nicholas.  A fine  late  P. 
church,  in  design  very  similar  to  Melford ; it  consists  of 
nave  and  aisles,  seven  bays  long,  with  a south  porch  and 
western  tower.  The  building  is  lofty,  having  transomed 
windows,  and  a fine  clerestory  ; the  original  roofs  of  nave 
and  aisles  remain,  and  are  finely  moulded ; the  aisle  but- 
tresses are  terminated  with  battlemented  caps  ; the  porch 
has  a good  entrance,  with  stoup  against  the  south-east 
buttress ; the  ceiling  is  of  fan  tracery ; tower,  small,  its 
arch  blocked  up  ; the  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  and 
is  filled  with  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  glazing,  which  has 
been  collected.  The  font  is  rich  P.,with  sculptured  panels 
at  the  side  of  the  basin ; under  the  eastern  arch,  on  each 
side,  is  a late  P.  altar-tomb  of  open  work,  enclosing  an 
effigy ; some  other  monuments,  and  fine  brasses,  remain. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  screens,  stalls,  and  seats 
are  preserved ; the  lower  part  of  rood-screen  is  continued 
across  the  aisles,  and  a large  beam  extends  across  the  nave, 
at  some  height  above  this  screen,  t.m.r. 

403.  Depden,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  north 
porch,  south  vestry,  (modern,)  and  west  tower.  The 
chancel  and  nave  are  early  D.,  but  the  south  doorway  is 
N. ; some  of  the  windows  are  P.  insertions  ; the  tower  is 
plain  P. ; the  porch  is  a late  timber  construction ; much 
old  seating  and  glazing  remains,  t.m.r. 
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404.  Gazeley,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on 
north  side ; nave,  and  aisles,  south  porch,  and  west  tower. 
The  chancel  is  early  D.,  with  curious  three-light  east  win- 
dow, and  a canopied  niche  in  the  north  wall ; the  door  to 
the  vestry  is  good  P.  ; one  of  the  south  windows  has  a 
recess  under  it,  forming  sedilia,  which  are  parted  by  a 
curious  stone  elbow  ; the  nave  has  early  D.  arches,  a P. 
clerestory,  and  aisles;  the  ceilings  of  nave  and  chancel  are 
canted,  the  latter  divided  by  ribs  into  square  panels ; the 
porch  is  late  P.  ; the  tower  plain  early  D.  The  font  is 
well  moulded,  and  has  raised  geometrical  tracery  in  the 
panels.  There  is  a late  P.  monument  in  south  aisle  ; much 
old  P.  seating  and  a fine  pulpit  remain ; and  the  windows 
contain  portions  of  stained  glass,  t.m.r. 

405.  Kextford,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  A plain  D.  church.  The  chancel-arch  is 
well  moulded ; the  tower  (the  upper  part  of  which  is 
modern  brick-work)  has  a small  circular  west  window ; 
porch,  good  P.  t.m.r. 

406.  Haverhill,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  south  aisle; 
nave,  with  aisles  ; south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  lower 
part  of  tower,  the  piers  of  two  western  bays,  and  the 
eastern  responds  of  the  nave,  are  D.,  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  tower  and  the  rest  of  the  building  is  P. ; the  arches 
and  piers  of  this  latter  part  have  the  mouldings  (which  are 
very  plain)  continuous,  without  capitals ; the  south  porch 
is  good  ; the  windows  have  flowing  tracery,  under  four- 
centred  arches  ; the  south  aisle  has  a battlemented  parapet 
and  pinnacles  ; on  south  side  is  an  octagonal  projection  for 
the  rood-stairs;  in  the  vestry,  which  is  modern,  is  an  old 
chest,  with  the  linen  pattern  on  the  panels.  The  font  is  P., 
much  mutilated  and  modernized  ; the  windows  have  good 
tracery,  and  contain  portions  of  stained  glass,  t.m.r. 

407.  Hawkedon,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
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and  western  tower.  The  church  is  small  and  principally 
P.,  but  the  chancel  shews  traces  of  earlier  work  ; the  porch, 
which  contains  a stoup,  has  some  enrichments  worked  in 
brick,  and  there  is  a rood-staircase  on  the  north  side,  also 
of  brick,  with  stone  dressings ; the  nave  has  a good  high- 
pitched  roof,  the  eastern  part  boarded  and  panelled  ; paint- 
ing is  discovered  on  the  walls  on  the  removal  of  the  white- 
wash throughout  the  church.  The  font  is  an  irregular 
octagon,  built  into  the  north  doorway  ; the  south  side  has 
some  flat  carving,  probably  N.  The  lower  part  of  the  rood- 
screen  and  some  seats  remain,  and  some  painted  glass  in 
the  east  window,  t.m.r. 

408.  Hundon,  All  Saints.  Chancel  and  south  aisle ; 
nave  and  aisles ; south  porch,  with  modern  sepulchral 
chapel  at  west  side,  and  western  tower.  Chancel,  D., 
much  mutilated.  The  aisle  is  a P.  addition,  and  contains 
two  old  chests ; the  aisles  of  nave  seem  originally  late 
E.  E. ; some  three-light  windows  and  a piscina  in  south 
aisle  are  of  that  date,  but  the  other  features  are  later 
insertions ; the  piers  are  octagonal,  the  caps  irregularly 
worked,  probably  D. ; the  clerestory,  with  the  roofs,  the 
porch,  and  the  tower,  are  very  good  P. ; the  clerestory 
parapet  is  pierced,  of  curious  design,  finished  at  the  top 
with  a series  of  feathered  cusps,  resembling  Tudor  flowers; 
the  set-offs  of  tower  buttresses  have  figures  carved  on 
them  ; the  seats  and  stalls  in  the  chancel,  part  of  rood- 
screen,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nave-seating,  and  the 
pulpit,  remain,  and  are  very  good;  the  east  end  of  north 
aisle  is  enclosed  by  wood  screens.  There  are  remains  of 
brass  inscriptions  in  the  pavement,  t.m.r. 

409.  Keddington,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  A spacious 
building,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  good  D.,  with  a poor  east 
window  of  five  lights ; some  of  the  aisle  windows  are  ex- 
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cellent  D.  two-lights ; the  rest  of  the  church  is  P.  The 
roof  extends  over  nave  and  aisles  in  one  span ; it  is  very 
fine,  considerably  distorted,  but  partially  repaired ; tower, 
D.  and  P.  ; the  aisles  have  P.  parcloses  remaining  at  the 
east  end.  There  are  some  late  P.  altar-tombs  in  the  nave, 
with  effigies  of  the  Barnardiston  family.  There  are  a 
number  of  late  P.  benches,  and  a Jacobean  pew,  fronted 
with  a fine  screen  ; a chest  with  ornamental  iron-work  is 
preserved  in  the  vestry.  Font,  P.  octagonal,  and  hand- 
some. The  hour-glass  stand  remains,  a.j.d.  and  t.m.r. 

410.  Lidgate,  St.Maj'y.  Chancel,  nave  and  aisles, 
modern  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E., 
with  piscina  and  other  niches,  and  some  good  D.  windows 
inserted;  the  nave,  aisles,  and  tower  are  D.,  with  some  P. 
insertions  ; the  D.  chancel-arch,  and  the  doorway  from 
nave  into  tower,  are  richly  moulded ; the  original  door 
remains ; the  rood-screen,  and  other  screens  at  east  end  of 
north  aisle,  remain,  of  rich  early  P.  character  ; there  are  also 
some  old  panelled  bench-ends,  a mutilated  brass  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  fragments  of  stained  glass.  The  tower  is 
finished  with  a plain  parapet,  t.m.r. 

411.  Moulton,  St.  Peter.  A cross  church,  with  a south 
porch,  aisles  to  the  nave,  and  tower  at  the  west  end.  A 
good  P.  church  throughout ; the  tower  being  the  earliest 
portion,  and  the  clerestory  the  latest.  The  chancel  is  spa- 
cious, and  is  raised  six  steps  above  the  nave;  the- lower 
portion  of  the  rood-screen  remains,  and  there  is  a good 
deal  of  other  P.  rood-work  in  the  church,  especially  the 
roofs  of  the  nave  and  north  aisle,  which  are  of  the  usual 
excellent  Suffolk  character,  and  several  open  seats,  with 
poppies.  The  nave  has  three  P.  arches  on  each  side,  with 
foliated  caps.  The  font  is  octagonal,  carved  with  the  em- 
blems of  the  Crucifixion.  There  are  some  fragments  of  good 
painted  glass,  and  /some  excellent  original  iron-work  on  the 
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west  door.  (1850.)  Since  these  notes  were  taken,  I am 
informed  the  church  has  been  carefully  and  judiciously 
repaired  throughout,  n.d. 

412.  Ousden,  St.  Peter.  Modern  chancel,  central  tower, 
nave,  north  chapel,  and  porch.  The  tower  is  low  and  plain, 
and,  with  the  nave,  is  N.,with  D.  insertions;  the  arches  under 
tower  are  very  plain  ; the  chapel  is  brick,  late,  and  debased; 
the  south  doorway  is  N.,  and  has  a square-headed  opening, 
surmounted  with  a round  arch,  formed  of  thin  bricks  or 
tiles ; the  face  of  the  lintel  is  ornamented  with  a sunk 
pattern  ; the  north  doorway  is  singular,  the  east  jamb  and 
(pointed)  arch  are  N.,  the  west  jamb,  E.  E.  ; the  north 
porch  is  timber,  probably  ancient,  but  plastered.  The  font 
is  good  P.,  octagonal,  and  unusually  tall,  t.m.r. 

413.  Poslingfoud,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  and  west 
tower;  a P.  brick  south  porch,  and  modern  vestry.  The 
chancel  is  very  plain  early  P.,  with  some  P.  insertions; 
it  has  a high  screen  at  the  entrance,  carried  up  to  the 
ceiling  in  lath  and  plaster-work,  and  no  archway ; the  nave 
has  a N.  window  on  north  side,  and  good  N.  south  door- 
way ; some  E.  E.,  D.,  and  P.  insertions ; the  tower  is  early 
P.  There  are  remains  of  P.  seats  and  glazing,  t.m.r. 

414.  Stansfield,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  good  late  I).,  with  three- 
light  P.  east  window  ; the  rest  of  the  church  is  good  P. ; the 
west  window  of  two  lights,  with  curious  early  tracery  ; there 
is  a stoup  in  porch,  and  another  in  south  aisle,  and  several 
panels,  internal  and  external.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  porch 
are  very  good,  of  low  pitch,  well  moulded,  and  with  carved 
spandrels  under  alternate  principals ; the  tower  ceiling  has 
the  girders  and  joists  laid  diagonally,  with  a circular  bell- 
hole  and  carved  spandrels  to  fill  up  the  square  formed  by 
the  girders  ; the  ancient  seats  are  nearly  complete  through- 
out, and  of  very  good  P.  character  ; the  lower  part  of  rood- 
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screen  is  also  P. ; the  upper  part,  together  with  a complete 
casing  and  a cover  to  the  font,  is  late  and  debased.  Most 
of  the  windows  contain  considerable  remains  of  original 
glazing,  D.  and  P. ; there  is  an  old  chest  in  the  chan- 
cel. T.M.R. 

415.  Stoke-by-Clare,  St.  Augustine.  Chancel  and  nave, 
both  with  aisles  ; a chapel  attached  to  south  aisle  ; porches, 
and  west  tower.  The  tower  appears  to  be  D.,  but  is 
much  mutilated  ; it  joins  irregularly  with  the  body  of  the 
building,  and  has  the  large  archway  built  up  ; all  the 
rest  of  the  church  is  late  P.  The  eastern  bay  of  north 
aisle  is  built  off  to  form  vestry,  and  has  an  upper  story, 
entered  through  a trap  in  the  floor  ; the  roofs  are  of  flat 
pitch,  and  retain  traces  of  colouring.  There  is  a good  font, 
various  original  fittings,  including  a rich  pulpit,  some  re- 
mains of  coloured  glazing,  several  brasses,  and  a chest  in 
the  vestry,  with  elaborate  iron-work,  t.m.r. 

A college  for  seven  secular  canons  was  founded  here  by  Eluric  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  ; it  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  in 
1090,  by  Gilbert  de  Clare  ; it  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist. 

416.  Stradishall,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel,  nave,  aisles, 
south  porch,  and  western  tower.  With  the  exception  of  a 
P.  clerestory  and  some  insertions,  the  church  is  1).,  of 
various  dates, — parts  very  early, — and  the  whole  very  plain; 
nave-piers,  octagonal,  with  moulded  caps ; the  southern 
arches  are  segmental,  the  northern,  pointed  ; the  porch  is 
open  timber-work,  very  plain  and  substantial,  of  the  same 
date  as  the  aisle.  Font,  early  and  poor  P.  ; the  chancel 
has  some  D.  seats,  with  very  curious  panelling ; the  lower 
part  of  the  rood-screen  and  many  of  the  nave  seats  remain, 
they  are  P.  t.m.r. 

417.  Tiiuri.ow,  Great,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave  with 
aisles,  south  porch,  and  western  tower.  The  whole  church 
was  repaired  and  greatly  modernized  in  1741,  when  flat 
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ceilings  were  introduced,  and  many  of  the  ancient  fea- 
tures mutilated.  The  chancel,  which  is  small,  has  shafts  at 
the  external  angles ; the  east  window  is  a P.  three-light, 
partly  stopped  up  ; the  rest  of  the  church  is  P. ; the  piers 
and  arches  very  plain  ; the  tower-arch  shews  signs  of  earlier 
work.  There  are  many  old  seats  in  the  church  ; part  of  ' 
the  rood-screen  has  been  recently  displaced,  but  remains  in 
the  building;  at  the  east  end  of  south  aisle  is  a screen, 
date,  1G10.  The  upper  part  of  font  is  N.,  with  arches  on 
the  splayed  sides.  There  are  some  old  encaustic  tiles,  and 
several  incomplete  brasses,  t.m.r. 

418.  Thurlow,  Little,  St.  IJefer.  Chancel  and  north 
aisle  ; nave,  aisles,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  poor 
early  I).,  with  later  insertions,  and  has  an  original  double 
piscina;  the  aisle  is  Jacobean,  entered  from  the  chancel 
and  north  aisle  of  nave  by  semicircular  arches ; it  contains 
some  large  monuments  and  a canopied  pew.  Tt  has  a 
boldly  timbered  flat  roof ; the  other  roofs  are  modern  ; the 
nave  and  aisles  seem  E.  E.,  (late,)  but  have  many  insertions, 
principally  poor  D.  ; there  is  an  E.  E.  piscina  in  south 
aisle ; clerestory,  modern ; tower,  P.  The  font  is  large 
and  square,  ornamented  with  flat  foliage,  apparently  N. ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  rood-screen  is  very  good  P.  There 
are  some  remains  of  stained  glass  in  the  chancel,  t.m.r. 

In  this  parish  is  the  noble  old  manor-house  of  Sir  Stephen  Waine,  lord 
mayor  of  London  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

419.  Wiiixoe,  St.  Leonard.  A small  church,  consist- 
ing of  chancel  and  nave,  with  wooden  bell-turret  at  west 
end.  The  south  porch  and  doorway  are  modern  ; there 
are  D.  and  P.  portions,  much  defaced.  A modern  school- 
room is  attached  to  the  north  side.  The  font  is  built  into 
the  north  doorway;  a gravestone,  laid  at  the  south  door- 
way, has  an  early  cross  and  other  ornaments  upon  it.  t.m.r. 

420.  Wickhambrook,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  and 
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aisles,  north  porch,  anti  west  tower.  The  principal  fea- 
tures in  the  chancel  are  D.,  but  portions  are  earlier;  the 
northern  arches  of  nave,  a piscina  in  the  eastern  bay  of 
north  aisle,  and  the  north  doorway,  are  E.  E. ; the  piers  on 
south  side  and  both  aisles  are  plain  early  D.,  with  P.  inser- 
tions ; the  tower  and  its  arch  are  D.,  but  the  windows  are 
mutilated.  Font,  plain  E.  E.  ; the  east  gable  of  nave  has 
a good  cross  ; the  nave  roof  is  high-pitched,  but  of  debased 
character,  as  are  the  greater  part  of  the  seats.  The  pulpit 
stands  under  the  tower-arch  ; a brass  inscription  to  George 
Somerset  remains,  without  date,  t.m.r. 

421.  Withersfield,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  and 
north  aisle;  chapel  on  south  side;  south  porch,  and  west 
tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  but  has  D.  and  P.  insertions  • 
a low  side  window  has  been  stopped  up ; the  chance' 
and  rood-screen  are  good  P. ; the  south  chapel,  go 

I).,  but  much  altered  ; the  rest  of  the  church  is  P.  '±. 
plain  ; porch,  very  good.  The  font  is  octagonal,  witu 
shields  in.  the  panels ; the  nave  roof  is  good,  as  are  also  a 
number  of  seats,  t.m.r. 

422.  Wratting,  Great,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  north 
porch,  and  tower.  Chancel,  E.  E.,  with  piscina  and  sedilia  ; 
two  ambries  under  the  east  window  ; P.  windows  inserted  ; 
nave  windows,  plain  I). ; porch  and  tower,  P.  Font,  plain, 
probably  D. ; the  chancel  has  P.  seats,  and  part  of  rood- 
screen  ; the  nave  is  nearly  filled  with  seats,  with  linen  pat- 
tern on  them.  Some  paving-tiles  remain,  with  cinquefoils 
marked  on  them  in  hollow  lines,  t.m.r. 

423.  Wratting,  Little,  St.  Mary.  A small  church, 
consisting  of  chancel  and  nave,  modern  lath  and  plaster 
porch.  The  chancel-arch,  the  south  doorway  of  nave,  with 
its  door  and  iron-work,  and  parts  of  the  walls,  are  JST.  ; the 
east  window,  with  piscina  and  crocheted  canopy,  are  I). ; 
the  other  windows  P.,  and  retain  a little  stained  glass. 
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Part  of  the  north  jamb  of  a projected  P.  chancel-arch  has 
been  built  eastwards  of  the  N.  arch  ; the  cornice  of  the  nave 
roof  is  rich,  but  the  present  ceilings  are  plaster  ; the  ancient 
framing  to  carry  the  bells  rises  from  the  floor  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  ; the  timbers  are  moulded,  and  have  flowers 
in  the  hollows.  The  font  is  a plain  octagon,  built  into  the 
north  doorway ; most  of  the  ancient  seats  remain,  of  good 
P.  character,  and  part  of  the  rood-screen  ; also  some  curious 
seats  in  the  chancel,  t.m.r. 

There  are  a large  number  of  churches  in  this  deanery, 
nearly  all  with  very  interesting  portions,  but  with  few 
calling  for  any  particular  remark.  The  best,  perhaps,  are 
Clare  and  Denerdiston  ; the  latter  a fine  specimen  of  late  P. 
It  becomes  almost  an  endless  repetition  to  say  that  the  wood- 
work is  excellent ; the  best  to  be  found  is  in  the  roofs  at 
Denerdiston,  Keddington,  and  Stansfield,  and  in  the  screen- 
work  and  fine  seats  remaining  in  most  of  the  churches. 
The  good  fonts  are  at  Stoke,  Keddington,  Denerdiston, 
Gazeley,  and  Great  Bradley. 
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424.  Barton  Mills,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  aisles, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  good  D., 
with  flowing  tracery  in  the  windows  ; east  window  of  five 
lights.  There  is  a small  priest’s  doorway  on  the  north  side, 
which  opened  to  vestry,  (now  destroyed,)  and  a very  good 
D.  double  piscina;  the  sill  of  the  south-east  window  formed 
the  sedilia;  the  south-west  window  is  a good  example  of  a 
low  side  window,  with  hinges  on  the  inside ; the  arches  of 
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the  nave  are  D.  ; moulded  caps  to  the  octagon  piers,  and 
corbel-heads  to  support  the  labels.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  excellent  D.  painted  glass,  particularly  in  the  east  win- 
dow of  south  aisle,  which  has  figures  of  St.  Edmund  and 
St.  John  Baptist ; there  are  also  good  open  seats,  with 
poppies.  The  font  is  D. ; an  octagon,  with  panelled  basin  ; 
the  tower-arch  is  a plain  segment,  dying  into  the  piers 
without  impost  or  corbel ; porch,  P.,  with  a stoup  on  the 
right  side  ; the  tower  has  many  of  the  features  of  supposed 
Anglo-Saxon  work ; it  has  no  buttresses,  but  long  and 
short  work  at  the  angles,  and  divided  into  two  stages  ; 
the  west  doorway  is  D. ; there  is  also  a good  D.  doorway 
on  north  side,  now  blocked  up,  and  a coped  coffin-lid  with 
floriated  cross  in  the  churchyard,  n.d. 

425.  Brandon,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid.  Chancel,  with 
south  chapel ; nave,  south  aisle,  north  porch,  and  west  tower. 
The  chancel  is  I).,  with  side  windows  of  two  lights,  which 
have  external  hood-moulds  with  good  corbel-heads ; the 
east  window  is  of  five  lights,  with  late  and  singular  flowing 
tracery ; chancel-arch  P.,  but  its  piers  are  early  D. ; the 
lower  portion  of  a fine  rood-screen,  richly  painted,  extends 
across  the  nave  and  aisle.  The  south  chapel  is  P.,  divided 
from  the  chancel  by  two  arches ; it  contains  good  carved 
stalls  ; the  nave-arches  are  generally  early  D. ; the  aisle,  P. 
Pont,  good  E.  E.,  on  an  octagon  stem,  with  eight  detached 
shafts.  There  are  good  open  seats,  with  poppies.  The 
tower  is  early  D.,  with  a modern  spire  of  wood  ; porch,  P., 
with  a stoup  on  a shaft  in  the  right-hand  angle.  At  the 
east  end  of  chancel  are  angle-turrets,  round,  with  high 
conical  cappings,  n.d. 

42G.  Wangford,  St.  Denis.  A small  D.  church,  con- 
sisting of  chancel  and  nave  of  the  same  height,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  The  windows  contain  some  good  tracery, 
with  the  exception  of  the  east  window,  which  is  a fine 
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instance  of  the  taste  of  half  a century  ago.  In  the  porch 
is  a broken  stoup.  The  font  is  large  and  square. 

Bells. — 1.  Robard  Gvrney  made  me.  1068. 

2.  §?tt  ihlomrn  Bomtnt  23rnctn'ctum.  j.j.r. 

427.  Cavenham,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  south 

porch,  west  tower.  East  window,  good  P.,  of  three  lights; 
the  other  windows  in  the  chancel,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
nave,  are  in  various  stages  of  transition  from  E.  E.  to  D. ; 
in  one  are  some  fragments  of  stained  glass,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion : \WIX  SUM:  2.3:  W£C3ft. 

Elegant  1).  piscina  ; remains  of  sedilia.  Chancel-areh  and 
Avliat  is  left  of  rood-screen,  D.  ; remains  of  rood-staircase. 
Font,  solid  ; octagonal  below,  circular  above.  The  handle 
of  the  south  door  is  a curious  specimen  of  iron-work ; 
belfry  windows,  poor  D.  There  are  three  bells,  on  two  of 
which  is — “John  Darbiea  made  me:  1676.”  j.j.r. 

a John  Darby  was  an  itinerant  founder  in  the  eastern  counties. 

428.  Elvedon,  or  Elden,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel  and 
chancel-arch,  D. ; nave,  south  porch,  and  west  tower,  P. 
East  window  of  four  lights,  with  fine  flowing  tracery. 
There  is  a small  piscina  open  to  the  north  and  west,  and  a 
sedile;  the  body  of  the  chancel  is  filled  with  well-executed 
stalls.  The  nave  windows  are  (with  one  exception)  square- 
headed, with  ogee  tracery  ; a few  of  the  old  oak  benches 
are  still  remaining.  The  font  is  unquestionably  of  more 
modern  date,  being  a rectangular  wooden  pillar,  containing 
a blue  and  white  crockery  basin  ; in  the  porch  is  a broken 
stoup.  The  base  of  the  tower  is  a neat  specimen  of  East 
Anglian  flint  and  stone-work ; there  are  gurgoyle  spouts, 
and  four  angels  by  way  of  pinnacles,  j.j.r. 

429.  Erlswell,  St.  Peter.  The  ground-plan  of  this 
pretty  little  D.  church  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  south  aisle 
opening  into  a chantry  chapel ; north  porch,  west  tower. 
The  tracery  of  the  window  is  remarkably  good.  There 
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are  two  ambries,  of  which  that  on  the  north  side  is 
double,  and  that  on  the  south  single,  where  are  also  a 
piscina  and  sedilia.  The  rood-screen  is  in  a fair  state  of 
preservation,  but  of  the  oak  seats  not  much  remains ; one 
is  terminated  by  the  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic  working  a 
wheel  with  his  hand  and  foot.  In  the  chapel  there  is  a 
triple  lancet  and  piscina ; in  the  aisle  another  piscina,  as 
well  as  an  ambry  and  sedile.  The  font  is  a fine  octagonal 
specimen.  The  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes,  hardly 
discernible  through  the  whitewash  and  plaster  ; one  in  the 
aisle  is  a representation  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 
Outside  the  church,  partly  under  the  south  wall,  is  a sepul- 
chral recess  containing  a tomb  with  floriated  cross,  most 
probably  that  of  the  founder  of  the  church,  j.j.r. 

430.  Ereckenham,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  with  P.  ves- 
try on  north  side,  nave,  north  aisle,  south  porch,  and  west 
tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  late  in  the  style ; all  the 
windows  have  internal  jamb-shafts,  with  fine  arch-mould- 
ings ; the  south-east  window  is  of  two  lights,  with  a plain 
circle  in  the  head,  and  the  east  window  of  three  lights,  with 
intersecting  mullions,  but  well  moulded.  There  is  a plain 
double  trefoiled  piscina,  and  the  sill  of  the  south  window  is 
graduated  for  sedilia ; there  is  a good  P.  screen,  but 
the  chancel-arch  is  destroyed.  The  nave  has  five  arches : 
the  easternmost,  late  P.,  opening  into  a chapel  of  the  same 
date  ; the  others  transition  from  I),  to  P.,  which  is  the 
character  of  all  the  nave  windows.  The  roofs  of  the  chan- 
cel and  nave  are  canted,  with  bosses  at  the  intersections ; 
that  of  the  north  aisle  is  open  timber- work,  with  some  good 
carving.  Font,  a plain  octagon.  Several  seats  with  poppies 
remain.  Tower,  P.,  with  large  buttresses  set  square  at  the 
angles,  n.d. 

431.  Herrings  well,  St.  Etlielbert.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
transept  and  porch ; west  tower ; almost  entirely  D.  The 
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east  window  is  a good  three-light,  with  some  fragments  of 
broken  glass  ; on  each  side  of  it  is  a good  niche ; in  the 
south  wall  are  a beautiful  double  piscina  and  sedilia ; the 
side  windows  of  the  chancel  have  geometrical  and  flowing 
tracery  ; on  the  north  side  is  a doorway  blocked  up.  There 
is  a good  chancel-arch,  and  remains  of  a rood-screen  and 
staircase.  In  the  transept  are  two  good  D.  windows  and 
a poor  piscina;  the  nave  windows  are  generally  early  D.  ; 
the  porch  is  of  the  same  style,  with  square-headed  windows, 
and  a stoup  on  the  right  side  of  the  door.  The  font  is  N., 
with  a representation  of  the  serpent  beguiling  Eve ; the 
tower  has  buttresses  and  poor  belfry  windows ; there  are 
mutilated  crosses  on  the  gables,  i.i.r. 

43.2.  Icklington,  or  Icklingham,  St.  James.  Chancel, 
nave,  aisles,  north  porch,  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  D., 
and  has  a good  east  window,  and  one  P.  insertion  ; the 
south-east  window-sill  formed  the  sedilia.  There  are  some 
well-carved  P.  stalls,  and  a good  waggon  roof  with  curious 
bosses.  The  nave  has  four  P.  arches  on  each  side  ; this 
part  of  the  church  has  been  rebuilt  during  the  P.  period, 
but  the  north  and  south  doorways,  and  a window  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  are  good  early  D.,  preserved  and 
built  in  from  an  earlier  building.  There  are  some  excellent 
benches  with  carved  poppies,  a rood-staircase  in  the  south 
ais^e,  a curious  double  ambry  in  the  north  aisle,  a P.  font, 
and  P.  north  porch.  The  tower  has  been  rebuilt,  n.d. 

433.  Icklingham,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
aisle  and  porch,  tower  at  west  end  of  aisle.  The  chancel  is 
D.  ; tl  le  side  windows  have  spreading  tracery  ; that  at  the 
cast  end  is  partially  blocked  up  ; there  is  a good  trefoiled 
piscina.  The  sill  of  the  south-east  window  formed  the 
sedilia ; the  priest’s  door  is  on  the  north  side;  the  western- 
most window  on  each  side  is  a single-light  trefoiled;  these 
are  evidently  low  side  openings.  The  chancel-arch  is  D., 
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with  moulded  caps;  the  nave  lias  1).  windows,  and  is 
separated  from  the  south  aisle  by  four  D.  arches  richly 
moulded,  with  octagonal  piers.  This  south  aisle  is  very  fine 
D. ; it  has  a rich  cornice  all  round,  both  externally  and 
internally  carved  with  ball-flowers,  oak-leaves,  &c. ; the 
east  window  is  large  and  lofty,  of  five  lights,  with  net 
tracery;  on  each  side  of  it  there  is  an  elegant  niche,  and  in 
the  south  wall  a rich  cinquefoiled  piscina.  The  font  is 
bricked  up  round  the  stem ; the  basin  is  octagonal,  and 
has  its  sides  carved  with  D.  window  tracery.  There  is 
a most  exquisite  church  chest,  oue  of  the  finest  in  England, 
completely  covered  with  graceful  D.  iron  scroll-work.  The 
nave  and  aisle  have  good  trussed  rafter  roofs ; that  of 
the  chancel  is  canted.  Some  fragments  of  1).  painted 
glass  remain  ; also  some  P.  open  seats  and  bench-ends, 
and  the  lower  part  of  a P.  screen.  The  tower  is  D.,  and 
has  some  large  gurgoyles  ; the  porch,  P.  In  the  chancel 
is  a curious  mosaic  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles,  n.d. 

434.  Exning,  St.  Martin.  Across  church,  with  aisles, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  with 
lancet  side-lights  ; the  east  window  is  a large  late  P.  inser- 
tion. There  is  a double  D.  piscina  in  the  usual  place,  and 
a large  P.  Purbeck  marble  altar-tomb  on  the  north  side, — 
the  brasses  gone.  The  chancel-arch  dies  into  the  wall, 
without  piers,  caps,  or  corbels ; the  rest  of  the  church  is 
D.,  with  several  good  windows  of  net-tracery,  and  four 
arches  on  each  side  of  the  nave-piers,  octagonal,  with 
moulded  caps.  The  staircase  to  the  rood-loft  is  through  a 
sort  of  internal  turret  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave. 
There  are  a great  many  open  seats,  well  carved  with  the 
linen  panel,  an  E.  E.  floor-cross  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  a 
good  octagonal  font.  The  tower  is  D.,  of  three  stages,  n.d. 

435.  Landwade,  St.  Nicholas.  A small  cross  church, 
with  south  porch  and  west  tower ; of  P.  style  throughout. 
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and  erected  by  a member  of  the  Cotton  family  in  1445. 
The  east  window  is  a good  three-light,  with  transom  ; 
there  are  two  piscinas  in  the  chancel,  and  a very  good 
rood-screen  ; the  transepts  are  each  divided  from  the  nave 
by  two  arches ; the  roof  is  good  P.,  (covered  with  white- 
wash,) and  supported  on  well-carved  heads ; the  tower- 
arch  is  lofty.  There  are  good  open  seats  and  P.  painted 
glass,  with  figures  of  the  Apostles  and  Saints,  among 
which  is  a beautiful  St.  Margaret,  quite  perfect.  This 
church  contains  a very  interesting  series  of  monuments  to 
the  Cotton  family,  from  the  floriated  crosses  on  the  coped 
coffin-lids  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present  time ; 
this  family  resided  here  for  many  generations,  on  the 
moated  site  adjoining  the  church ; the  mansion  has  just 
been  rebuilt.  A great  part  of  this  parish  is  in  Cambridge- 
shire. The  figure  of  St.  Margaret  is  engraved  in  the 

“ Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church.”  n.d. 

43G.  Lakenheatfi,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  aisles 
and  porches,  west  tower,  and  a porch  with  a lofty  room 
over  it  beyond  the  tower.  The  chancel  is  N.,  with  later 
windows  inserted  ; on  the  north  side  is  a fragment  of 
a saw-tooth  string-course,  a N.  respond,  and  the  doorway 
and  arch  to  a north  chapel,  now  destroyed  ; the  sedilia  are 
in  the  sill  of  the  south-east  window ; chancel-arch,  N.,  early 
in  the  style,  with  cushion  caps  and  roll  mouldings.  The 
general  character  of  the  nave  is  late  D. ; the  north  aisle  has 
good  windows,  with  net-tracery,  and  a circular  window  at 
the  east  end,  blocked  up.  The  font  is  very  fine  E.  E.,  oc- 
tagonal, on  a central  stem,  with  eight  detached  shafts  ; the 
basin  is  covered  with  stiff-leaf  foliage,  with  the  tooth-orna- 
ment under  it.  There  are  fine  stalls  in  the  chancel,  very 
good  open  seats  in  the  nave,  an  open  timber  roof,  with 
angels  as  hammer-beams,  and  a fine  P.  pulpit.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a high  tomb’  of  Purbeck 
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marble  with  a canopy,  date,  15G8.  The  two  lower  stages 
of  the  tower  are  E.  E. ; the  upper  portion  D. ; the  porches 
are  all  P.  n.d. 

OF”  437.  Mildenhall,  Si.  Mary.  A large  church,  of 
mixed  styles,  consisting  of  chancel,  with  north  chapel ; 
nave,  with  aisles  and  porches ; west  tower.  The  chancel  is 
large,  of  E.  E.  and  D.  work ; the  east  window  has  seven 
lights,  with  singular  tracery ; side  windows,  three-lights  ; 
two  with  plain  intersecting  mnllions  ; the  others  have  tracery 
of  rather  an  unusual  pattern  ; the  east,  and  some  of  the 
other  windows,  have  E.  E.  banded  shafts,  of  Purbeck  marble. 
There  is  a tine  double  E.  E.  piscina ; the  sedilia  are  in  the 
sill  of  the  south-eastern  window ; the  roof  is  plain  but  good 
P.,  with  an  inscription  to  the  founders,  and  the  date,  1507. 
On  the  floor  is  the  matrix  of  a fine  floriated  cross,  with 
an  inscription  to  Ricardus  de  Wichford  ; the  date  seems  to 
be  about  the  same  as  the  D.  work  in  chancel.  There  are 
some  fragments  of  painted  glass  and  quarries,  two  ambries 
in  the  south  wall,  two  seventeenth  century  brasses,  and  a 
bold  E.  E.  string-course  round  the  interior.  A small  door- 
way opens  into  the  north  chapel  or  sacristy  ; an  interesting 
E.  E.  building,  with  an  eastern  triplet  having  internal 
shafts  ; there  are  two  single  lancets  on  the  north  side ; 
the  roof  is  of  stone,  in  two  bays,  groined,  with  moulded 
ribs  supported  on  brackets.  The  chancel-arch  is  fine  and 
lofty  E.  E.,  with  good  mouldings  and  tooth-ornament ; the 
staircase  to  the  rood-loft  remains.  There  is  the  lower 
part  of  a P.  rood-screen,  and  near  to  the  pulpit  the  altar- 
stone  is  laid,  with  the  five  crosses,  very  perfect.  The  nave 
and  aisles  are  P.,  with  lofty  arches  ; the  roofs  are  richly  and 
elaborately  carved,  angels  with  outspread  wings  forming 
the  hammer-beams.  There  are  various  Scripture  subjects 
in  the  spandrels,  and  figures  of  saints  for  the  pendant 
posts;  the  south  aisle  roof  has  the  swan  and  antelope,  the 
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badges  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  Font,  P.,  with  quatrefoils  and 
shield  ; on  the  same  plinth  with  it  is  a large  P.  altar-tomb, 
quite  plain,  with  an  inscription  round  the  verge  ; the  font 
and  tomb  bear  the  same  arms.  The  tower-arch  is  fine  and 
lofty  P.,  having  continuous  mouldings  ; there  is  an  original 
ringers’  loft,  supported  by  a fan-tracery  vault.  In  the 
south  aisle  is  a tomb  to  Sir  Henry  North  and  lady,  (1620). 
The  north  porch  is  very  fine  and  large,  with  a groined  roof 
of  stone,  and  a room  over  it,  the  doorway  of  which  has  the 
Annunciation  carved  in  the  spandrels ; the  exterior  of  this 
and  of  the  north  aisle  is  good  and  highly  enriched  P.,  with 
flint  and  stone  panelling,  and  niches  in  the  buttresses ; the 
south  aisle  and  porch  are  plain  and  mutilated ; the  tower 
is  lofty,  with  narrow  buttresses,  and  a good  staircase-turret 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave. 

The  market-cross  is  a good  P.  structure,  entirely  of 
wood.  m.  and  n.d. 

438.  Newmarket,  St.  Mary.  A P.  church,  consisting 
of  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle,  with  chapel  on  north 
side ; west  tower.  The  original  windows  have  been  much 
damaged,  and  some  recent  openings  made  in  the  clerestory. 
A fragment  of  wood-work,  with  the  date,  1494,  is  attached 
to  the  modern  pews  ; considerable  portions  of  the  old  roofs 
remain ; the  tower  has  a modern  spire  of  shingle.  There 
is  a wooden  bell-cot  on  south-east  angle.  Font,  P.  t.m.r. 

©■"  439.  Santon  Downham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave, 
north  porch,  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.  ; the  ori- 
ginal lancets  remain  on  the  north  side  ; on  the  south,  a 
late  D.  window  has  been  inserted.  There  is  a good  plain 
priest’s  doorway  on  south  side ; it  is  not  moulded,  the 
external  angle  being  merely  chamfered,  with  the  tooth-orna- 
ment carved  upon  it.  The  nave  is  N.,  with  good  doorways; 
on  the  north  side,  the  head  is  segmental ; on  the  south, 
rouud  ; both  have  cabled  jamb -shafts  ; over  the  latter  is 
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a curious  piece  of  N.  sculpture ; only  one  original  win- 
dow remains.  There  are  good  open  seats,  a very  fine  D. 
screen,  and  a plain  octagonal  font.  There  was  formerly 
a chapel  on  the  north  side ; the  arch  is  blocked  up,  but 
the  piscina  remains  perfect.  Porch,  and  tower,  P.  ; the 
latter  has  a long  inscription  in  large  raised  letters  running 
round  the  three  sides,  just  above  the  base-moulding.  This 
pretty  little  church  is  situated  in  a most  picturesque  spot ; 
the  churchyard  is  beautifully  kept.  n.d. 

440.  Tuddenham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south  aisle 
and  porch,  west  tower.  East  window,  very  good  D.  three- 
light  ; piscina,  poor;  side  windows  of  chancel,  P. ; the 
ceiling  is  so  low  that  it  hides  the  tracery  of  east  window ; 
chancel  arch,  good  P. ; remains  of  rood-staircase.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  are  clerestory  windows,  (poor  P.,) 
without  a clerestory;  the  lower  windows  are  good  D.  ; 
aisle,  good  P. ; in  its  east  window  are  several  representa- 
tions of  saints  in  painted  glass,  much  mutilated.  There 
are  good  old  oak  seats,  some  with  poppy-heads,  others  with 
animals.  The  tower  is  P.,  and  has  a good  circular  window, 
now  partly  blocked  up,  and  a good  west  door ; there  are 
three  niches  on  the  west  side.  The  font  is  N.,  large  and 
massive.  The  bells  were  made  at  Thetford,  as  appears  by  the 
inscriptions,  in  1672,  1666,  1591,  1450,  and  1675.  j.j.r. 

441.  Worlington,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
aisle  and  porch,  west  tower.  The  chancel  walls  are  E.  E., 
with  a single  lancet  on  north  side ; the  east  and  south 
windows  are  good  D. ; the  nave-piers  are  octagons,  with 
good  moulded  caps  and  a shallow  trefoil  under  the  cap 
on  each  face ; the  aisle  is  late  P.,  and  the  nave  has 
large  P.  windows,  with  smaller  windows  above,  like  to  a 
clerestory.  Font,  P. ; a square  basin,  with  shafts  at  the 
angles,  and  supported  on  five  legs ; the  roof  has  been  good 
P.,  but  is  now  much  mutilated  and  disfigured  by  paint. 
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There  are  some  fragments  of  painted  glass.  Tower,  D., 
with  a good  arch,  and  west  doorway  with  niches  over  it. 
The  south  porch  has  been  rebuilt ; the  bell-cot  between 
chancel  and  nave  remains,  n.d. 

Among  the  best  churches  are  Icklingham  All  Saints, 
Mildenhall,  and  Santon  Downham ; the  latter  with  much 
good  early  work.  The  mixed  churches  have  several  inter- 
esting features.  The  fonts  at  Brandon  and  Lakenheath ; 
the  piscinas  at  Barton  Mills,  Herringswell,  and  Milden- 
hall ; the  screens  at  Brandon  and  Landwade  ; the  roof  at 
Mildenhall,  and  the  seats  at  Brandon, — are  all  excellent 
specimens. 
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442.  Acton,  All  Saints.  Chancel  and  nave,  with  aisles 
to  both  ; the  south  aisle  continued  in  brick  beyond  the 
chancel  for  a monumental  chapel  to  the  Jennens’  family. 
The  west  tower  is  very  poor  D. ; the  church  generally  is 
much  modernized,  but  has  late  D.  and  P.  portions ; between 
chancel  and  north  aisle  is  a very  rich  early  P.  monumental 
arch,  doubly  feathered,  and  with  a canopy ; its  brass  has 
been  taken  away.  There  are  several  fine  brasses  in  the 
north  aisle,  especially  the  early  one  of  Robert  de  Bures. 
The  south  porch  is  used  as  a vestry ; the  south  aisle  has 
part  of  its  P.  roof  left,  t.m.r. 

443.  Aldham,  St.  Mary.  An  early  D.  church,  consist- 
ing of  a chancel  with  a modern  vestry  on  north  side,  nave, 
south  porch,  and  round  west  tower.  There  are  a few 
tolerable  windows,  a small  piscina,  and  some  good  seats, 
with  poppy-ends.  The  east  end  is  modern,  w.c. 

444.  Alpheton.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south  porch,  west 
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tower.  Much  of  the  work  is  D.  ; the  east  window  a good 
three-light : a good  doorway  in  the  south  wall.  There 
are  a small  piscina  and  sedilia,  wdth  good  crocheted  cano- 
pies ; in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave  are  good 
doorways,  the  former  closed  up ; the  tower  is  P.,  with 
a good  west  doorway  in  a square.  There  are  several  P. 
windows  in  different  parts  of  the  building.  Font,  a plain 
octagon.  The  lower  part  of  rood-screen  remains,  and  has 
good  panelling.  wr.c. 

445.  Assinc.ton,  St.  Edmund.  Chancel,  nave,  with  aisles 
and  porches,  (that  on  north  side  modern) ; D.  west  tower, 
with  buttresses  set  square  at  the  angles,  and  a good  three- 
light  window  on  west  side  ; the  upper  stage  has  two-light 
P.  windows.  Chancel,  D. ; the  tracery  of  east  window  gone, 
and  a doorway  in  south  wall  stopped  up.  The  nave-piers 
have  good  moulded  capitals ; south  porch  very  good  P.,  in 
two  bays,  with  two  lights  in  each ; the  aisles  have  good 
three-light  P.  windows.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  panelled 
pedestal ; the  nave  has  a good  timber  roof,  and  the  south 
door  is  a rich  specimen  of  P.  panelling,  w.c. 

446.  Bildeston,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  aisles, 
clerestory,  and  south  porch  ; west  tower.  Chancel  and  ends 
of  aisles,  D.,  with  good  two  and  three-light  window's,  and  a 
plain  doorway  in  the  south  wall  of  the  former  ; the  lower  part 
of  the  tower  is  in  the  same  style,  but  later  additions  have 
been  made  ; the  rest  of  the  work  is  P.,  with  good  buttresses 
and  three-light  windows  ; the  former  of  flint  and  stone,  with 
good  flush  panelling.  The  porch  is  very  good ; the  low'er 
stages  of  the  buttresses  have  panelling,  the  upper  stages 
niches  and  good  canopies;  the  arch  is  within  a square  head, 
and  over  it  a good  niche,  flowrered  cornice  and  battlement ; 
over  the  west  doorway  are  three  small  niches.  Font,  an 
octagon,  with  panels  in  the  bowl.  The  south  door  is  a 
good  piece  of  panelling.  wr.c. 
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447.  Boxford,  St.  Mary.  Chancel  and  nave,  both 
with  aisles  ; porches  and  clerestory ; west  tower,  with  a 
modern  open  spire.  A fine  P.  clmrch,  with  good  windows 
of  two  and  three  lights.  The  east  window  is  a five-light, 
and  the  clerestory  has  double  two-lights  in  each  bay ; the 
nave-piers  are  finely  proportioned,  and  have  good  moulded 
caps.  The  south  porch  is  very  rich ; it  is  in  two  bays,  the 
sides  composed  of  open  panelling,  and  in  the  jambs  of  each 
arch  are  niches  with  pedestals  and  shields  of  arms ; the 
outer  and  inner  archways  have  the  same  sort  of  enrichment ; 
over  the  former  are  fine  spandrels,  and  a series  of  rich 
niches.  The  whole  composition,  from  the  plinth  upwards, 
is  richly  panelled,  and  finished  with  a rich  battlement,  par- 
tially pierced ; it  has  a good  wooden  roof ; the  tower  has  a 
good  three-light  window  on  the  western  face,  with  a niche 
on  either  side.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  church 
is  the  porch  on  the  north  side,  which  is  a fine  specimen  of 
D.  wood-work ; it  is  in  two  bays,  with  open  sides,  having 
excellent  tracery  ; the  front  has  open  panelling,  and  a rich 
verge-board.  There  is  a groined  ceiling,  the  ribs  of  which 
rest  on  clustered  shafts ; the  whole  of  the  boarding  is  gone. 
Thanks  to  a tolerably  sound  roof,  the  interior  still  remains 
in  a good  condition,  but  the  exterior  has  suffered  con- 
siderably. The  south  door  is  a rich  piece  of  P.  panelling ; 
that  on  the  north  side  good,  but  not  so  elaborate  ; the 
tower  door  is  much  later ; the  bowl  of  the  font  is  modern, 
but  a panelled  pedestal  remains.  A modern  vestry  has 
been  built  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  partially  blocking 
up  a good  four-light  window.  The  church  is  badly  pewed, 
and  has  a huge  gallery  at  the  west  end.  w.c. 

In  this  parish  are  Peyton  Hall  and  Coddenham  Hall ; the  latter  is  now  a 
farm-house. 

448.  Brent  Eleigh,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  aisle  and  porch  ; modern  vestry  on  north  side  ; west 
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tower.  The  church  is  D.,  with  good  two  and  three-light  win- 
dows, and  others  of  a later  date  inserted.  The  nave-piers 
are  octagons,  with  moulded  caps  ; south  door  a very  good 
piece  of  wood  panelling,  much  damaged.  Font,  an  octagon, 
with  plain  and  slightly  sunk  panels  in  the  bowl;  the  chan- 
cel walls  are  covered  with  modern  monumental  tablets,  and 
against  the  east  end  entirely  blocking  up  the  window,  w.c. 

449.  Brettenham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  and  south 
tower,  the  lower  part  used  as  a porch.  Nave  and  tower, 
D.,  with  two-light  windows  in  the  south  wall,  and  a three- 
light  at  the  west  end,  all  with  good  tracery.  Chancel,  P., 
with  a four-light  window  at  the  east  end,  and  two-lights 
on  the  sides ; there  is  a pretty  angle  piscina  in  the  south 
wall.  Font,  good  I).;  an  octagon,  with  trefoils  under  cano- 
pies. w.c. 

450.  Bures,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  south  chapel  and 
north  vestry;  nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  porches; 
wTest  tower.  The  church  is  D.,  with  later  additions.  The 
tower  has  the  buttresses  set  square  at  the  angles,  and  a 
curious  doorway,  with  angular  canopy,  on  the  north  side; 
the  upper  stage  has  good  two-light  windows.  The  nave- 
piers  are  octagons,  with  moulded  caps ; the  north  porch 
is  of  wood,  with  very  good  open  tracery  on  the  sides  ; most 
of  the  windows  in  aisle  and  chancel  are  tolerable  P.  Under 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  is  a good  altar-tomb, 
with  a male  figure  in  armour;  this  is  said  to  be  one  Cor- 
nard,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  ; there  is 
also  a late  monument  to  some  members  of  the  Waldegrave 
family,  date,  1613.  w.c. 

451.  Cavendish,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and 
west  tower.  A good  church ; the  greater  part  P.,  but  with 
portions  of  older  work.  There  has  been  a chapel  or  vestry  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  the  piscina  and  locker  of  which 
still  remain.  The  nave  clerestory  is  lofty  P.,  with  fine  flat 
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timber  roof ; the  chancel  ceiling  is  P.,  boarded  and  panelled  ; 
tower,  late  E.  E.,  with  bold  diagonal  buttresses;  the  lower 
story  is  vaulted,  and  has  lancet  windows  ; the  stair-turret  at 
the  south-east  corner  is  large ; the  second  story  contains  an 
original  fireplace,  and  has  two-light  windows  ; they  are 
formed  to  receive  shutters,  which  still  remain ; the  next 
story  has  small  slits,  and  the  belfry  poor  P.  windows  ; the 
battlement  and  top  of  turret  seem  part  of  the  E.  E.  work; 
the  chimney-shaft  is  carried  up  several  feet  above  the 
battlements,  and  finished  with  a battlemented  capping, 
which  seems  to  be  original.  In  the  vestry  is  a chest  with 
D.  panelling  and  iron-work.  The  chancel  has  P.  seats, 
and  part  of  rood-screen ; there  is  also  a brass  eagle  and 
stand.  The  brasses,  with  the  exception  of  some  shields, 
have  been  taken  away ; there  is  a little  painted  glass  in 
some  of  the  windows,  t.m.r. 

SSP1  452.  Chellisworth,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave, 
clerestory  aisles,  and  porches ; the  south  used  as  a vestry. 
The  chancel,  tower,  and  aisles  are  D.,  but  later  additions 
have  been  made ; east  window,  D.  three-light ; generally 
the  windows  are  P.  The  south  doorway  has  a rich  canopy, 
with  crockets  and  finial,  and  a niche  on  either  side  with  a 
statue.  There  is  a very  good  wood  roof,  and  the  door  is  a 
rich  piece  of  panelling.  In  the  north  aisle  is  the  fine  D. 
monument  of  Sir  John  de  St.  Philibert,  lord  of  the  manor 
in  1359;  the  tomb  has  been  removed;  the  canopy  is  very 
fine ; it  is  triangular,  flanked  by  buttresses  with  pinnacles, 
and  rich  in  diaper- work.  This  monument  is  so  deeply  re- 
cessed, that  a corresponding  projection  has  been  made  on  the 
outside  of  the  aisle  ; this  has  a ball-flower  cornice,  and 
octagonal  turrets ; on  each  side  of  the  monument  is  a 
single-light  D.  window,  and  near  to  it  are  two  small  pisci- 
nas. Font,  very  good  1).  ; an  octagon,  with  trefoils  on  the 
bowl,  and  angular  canopies,  crocheted.  There  are  some 
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few  encaustic  tiles  remaining,  and  a little  old  glass.  Over 
the  chancel-arch  is  a fresco  representing  the  Last  Judg- 
ment; it  was  discovered  in  1849,  by  some  workmen,  while 
cleaning  the  church  ; it  has  been  badly  repainted.  There 
was  another  painting  discovered  at  the  same  time  over  the 
tower-arch,  but  this  has  been  destroyed,  w.c. 

453.  Chilton,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  with  chapel  on 
north  side,  nave,  and  west  tower.  A late  P.  church,  with 
tolerable  doorways  and  windows,  some  of  the  latter  three- 
lights,  with  transoms.  The  tower  is  of  brick,  with  some 
of  the  original  windows  and  mouldings  built  in.  Font, 
good  P. ; an  octagon,  with  panelled  pedestal  and  bowl. 
In  the  chancel,  between  the  piers,  dividing  it  from  the 
chapel,  are  two  good  altar-tombs  of  marble,  with  panelling 
and  shields  of  arms ; one  of  these  tombs  has  two  figures, — 
a man  in  armour  and  a lady ; the  other  bears  a female 
figure.  Against  the  west  wall  of  the  chapel  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Crane  and  his  two  wives,  (1G24) ; the 
chapel  and  chancel  have  good  wooden  ceilings,  w.c. 

454.  Cockfield,  St.  Peter.  “ Has  a large  and  hand- 
some tower  without  pinnacles,  which  seems  P.” — Rickman. 
Chance],  with  late  vestry  on  the  north  side;  nave,  with 
clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch  ; tower  at  west  end.  The 
church  is  D.,  with  some  later  additions.  The  east  window 
is  very  large,  but  all  the  tracery  has  been  destroyed  ; the 
buttresses  have  good  niches.  There  is  a small  piscina,  with 
a canopy  in  the  south  wall,  and  against  the  north  wall  is  a 
fine  altar-tomb,  panelled,  and  with  shields  ; over  it  is  a fine 
canopy  in  three  bays,  divided  by  buttresses  with  rich  pinna- 
cles ; there  is  a great  variety  of  detail  about  this  monument, 
much  disfigured  by  whitewash.  The  nave-piers  are  octa- 
gons, with  moulded  caps ; the  tower  has  buttresses  set 
square  at  the  angles ; good  two-light  windows  in  the  upper 
stage.  The  south  aisle  and  porch  are  good  but  late  P., 
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with  three-light  transomed  windows  and  a battlement  richly 
panelled.  Font,  a plain  octagon.  There  are  good  open 
seats,  with  poppies  and  panelling,  w.c. 

455.  Cornard,  Gueat,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
north  aisle  and  south  porch ; west  tower,  with  spire  of 
slate  added.  The  tower  is  early  D.,  with  circular  lights 
in  the  upper  stage ; the  niches  on  the  west  face  have 
been  stopped  up,  and  the  whole  badly  repaired  ; the  north 
and  south  doorways  are  early  D.,  and  have  the  original 
iron-work  remaining;  the  rest  of  the  work  is  poor  P., 
with  square  and  elliptic  heads  to  the  windows  ; piers  to 
the  nave  octagonal,  with  moulded  caps.  Font,  an  octagon, 
with  quatrefoils  in  the  bowl ; there  is  a good  rood-screen 
across  the  chancel- arch,  with  a staircase  on  the  north 
side.  w.c. 

456.  Cornard,  Little,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave, 
with  south  porch;  wrest  tower.  A modern  transept  has 
been  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  with  an  ugly 
gallery.  Tower,  early  D. ; also  some  parts  of  the  chan- 
cel, particularly  a low  window  in  the  south  wall;  the  rest 
of  the  work  is  P.  Font,  an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl. 
There  is  a small  plain  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel,  w.c. 

457.  Edwardston,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  late  vestry 
on  north  side ; nave,  with  north  aisle,  and  south  porch  of 
wood;  west  tower.  Chancel  and  nave,  D.  ; the  former 
with  a good  three-light  window  at  the  east  end ; the  nave 
with  two-lights  in  the  side  walls ; aisle,  P.,  with  good 
three-light  windows  and  battlement;  tower,  P.  Font,  a 
plain  octagon,  w.c. 

458.  Elmsett,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  The  church  is  D.,  with  later  additions  in 
the  way  of  windows  ; the  chancel  has  good  angle-buttresses, 
and  a three-light  window,  with  fine  flowing  tracery,  and 
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some  good  two-lights  in  the  side  walls,  in  which  a little 
painted  glass  remains.  There  is  a plain  sedile  in  the 
south  wall;  against  the  north  wall  is  a late  monument  to 
Edward  Sherland,  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  date,  1609.  It  is 
stated  that  he  “ lived  his  whole  life  a single  man.”  Font, 
a square  on  round  legs.  w.c. 

459.  Glemsford,  St.  Mary.  Chancel  and  nave,  with 
aisles  to  both  ; porches,  and  west  tower.  A large  part  of 
the  church,  with  the  south  porch,  is  good  late  P.,  rebuilt  in 
the  style  of  Melford,  the  chancel  being  left  incomplete, 
and  the  tower  slightly  touched.  The  nave  and  chancel- 
arches  are  E.  E. ; those  to  the  chancel -aisles  late  P. ; the 
nave-arches  are  pointed  ; those  on  the  north  side  segmental, 
on  the  south,  horse-shoes.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is 
E.  E.,  the  arch  stopped,  and  a doorway  introduced;  the 
belfry  has  plain  D.  windows,  with  poor  P.  ones  above 
them,  which  break  into  the  parapet.  The  nave  has  a 
curious  high-pitched  king-post  roof,  with  the  rafters  formed 
into  cants.  There  is  a rich  P.  font,  and  some  screen-wTork 
in  chancel,  t.m.r. 

460.  Groton,  St.  Bartholomew.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry  on  north  side  ; nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south 
porch  ; west  tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  E.  E. ; above, 
P.,  with  battlement  and  poor  pinnacles.  East  window, 
D.  four-light ; the  rest  of  the  work  is  P.,  with  good  two 
and  three-lights ; the  porch  has  a tolerable  timber  roof. 
Font,  modern,  w.c. 

461.  PIadleigii,  St.  Mary.  “Is  a large  edifice, 
mostly  of  P.  character,  (with  tower  and  spire,)  but  with 
some  earlier  portions.  There  are  two  south  porches,  and 
the  aisles  and  clerestory  extend  along  the  chancel  as  well  as 
the  nave.  In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  gateway,  called 
the  Rector’s  Tower.” — Rickman.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  church  in  Suffolk.  It  consists  of  chancel,  with 
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chapels  and  a vestry ; nave,  with  aisles,  clerestory,  and 
south  porches  ; west  tower,  with  a short  spire.  Most  of  the 
work  is  very  good  P.,  hut  the  whole  church  has  suffered 
much  from  injudicious  repairs.  The  chancel  has  a flat 
ceiling  of  wood,  divided  into  panels,  which  are  filled  with 
rich  tracery.  There  are  very  fine  parcloses  at  the  ends  of  the 
aisles,  and  some  good  stalls ; the  vestry  has  a roof  of  stone 
groining.  The  font  is  very  fine  D.,  with  rich  tracery  on  the 
bowl,  and  a panelled  pedestal ; it  is  very  much  disfigured 
by  paint,  and  by  an  inscription  round  the  bowl.  There 
are  some  good  brasses  about  the  church  : the  oldest  is  that 
of  Dr. Taylor,  1555;  next  is  a female  figure,  1593;  those 
of  William  Foorthe  and  Dorothie  his  wife  are  dated  1599; 
there  are  others  as  late  as  1637.  Near  the  church  is  the 
fine  building  known  as  the  Rector’s  Gateway  ; it  is  entirely 
of  brick,  but  has  been  a little  damaged  by  modern  addi- 
tions. A short  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Old- 
ham, is  another  fine  gatehouse,  and  a barn,  both  excellent 
specimens  of  brick-work,  and  with  good  chimneys,  w.c. 

462.  Hartest,  All  Saints.  Chancel  and  north  vestry; 
nave,  with  aisles  continued  along  the  chancel ; porches  and 
west  tower.  The  chancel  has  two  large  lancet  windows  at 
the  east  end;  the  nave-arches  are  early  D.  ; the  lower  part 
of  the  tower,  late  D. ; the  upper  part  and  porch,  modern 
brick  ; the  rest  of  the  building  is  poor  P.  Part  of  the  aisle 
roof  and  of  the  north  porch  are  good ; the  latter  remarkable. 
There  are  remains  of  P.  rood-screen  and  seats,  t.m.r. 

463.  Boxted,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  and  north  monu- 
mental chapel ; nave  and  north  aisle  ; south  porch  and  west 
tower.  The  south  side  of  chancel  is  P.  ; the  rest  late  and 
debased  work ; the  dates  of  the  monuments  begin  at  1579. 
There  is  a plain  E.  E.  lancet  in  the  aisle  ; the  clerestory  has 
poor  P.  windows  ; the  other  work  is  chiefly  P.  ; tower, 
very  plain,  and  the  whole  much  modernized.  Font,  plain 
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P.  The  roofs  to  nave  and  aisles  are  very  good  P. ; the 
eastern  bay  of  nave  painted.  There  are  some  late  poor 
seats,  and  a brass  inscription  in  the  chancel,  1543.  t.m.r. 

4G4.  Hitch  am,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on  the 
north  side  ; nave,  with  aisles,  clerestory,  and  south  porch  ; 
west  tower.  The  chancel  and  nave  are  D.,  with  many 
insertions  of  a later  date ; the  nave-piers  have  moulded 
capitals ; there  is  a D.  doorway  on  the  north  side.  The 
whole  of  the  chancel  and  aisle  windows  are  P. ; the  clere- 
story lights,  quatrefoils,  in  circles  ; tower,  good  P.  The 
west  doorway  has  a niche  on  each  side ; the  porch  is  very 
good,  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  at  Bildeston.  Pont, 
an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl,  most  effectually  defaced  by 
whitewash.  The  south  doors  of  nave  and  chancel  are  rich 
pieces  of  panelling ; the  nave  has  a fine  doable  hammer- 
beam  roof;  those  to  the  aisles  are  also  good,  with  rich 
bosses  at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs ; the  chancel  roof  is 
plainer,  and  appears  to  be  earlier.  There  are  a number  of 
open  seats  in  the  aisles,  with  rich  and  varied  poppies  ; there 
is  a small  piscina  in  chancel,  with  a crocketed  canopy,  w.c. 

465.  Kersey,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  chapel  on  the 
north  side  ; nave,  with  north  aisle  and  porches  ; west  tower. 
The  east  window  is  modern ; but  with  that  exception,  the 
chancel,  nave,  and  aisles  are  late  D. ; the  buttresses  with 
fine  niches  and  pinnacles,  and  the  windows  with  excellent 
tracery  ; the  nave-arches  have  foliage  in  the  label-mould- 
ing. The  porches  and  tower  are  equally  good  P.,  early  in 
the  style ; the  porches  are  in  two  bays,  with  niches  in  the 
buttresses  ; the  tower  has  a very  fine  west  doorway.  Font, 
]).  ; an  octagon,  with  angels  and  tracery  in  the  panels  of 
the  bowl.  There  is  a very  good  parclose  to  the  chapel.  wr.c. 

466.  Lindsey,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  south  aisle 
and  porch;  modern  bell-cot  on  west  gable.  A D.  church, 
with  a few  good  windows;  those  at  east  and  west  ends 
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modern.  Font,  E.  E. ; a square  bowl,  with  slightly  sunk 
panels ; it  stands  on  round  legs.  w.c. 

467.  Kettlebaston,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry  on  north  side ; nave,  with  modern  south  porch  ; 
west  tower,  and  modern  spire.  The  south  doorway  is 
transition  N.,  with  shafts  and  a pointed  arch ; the  rest  of 
the  work  D.,  with  a few  P.  windows  inserted  ; east  win- 
dow, good  D.  tliree-light.  There  are  some  equally  good 
two-lights.  The  tower  is  a good  plain  specimen  of  the 
style,  with  two-lights  in  upper  stage  ; the  rood-staircase 
still  remains  on  the  north  side.  There  are  tolerable  I), 
sedilia  and  piscina  in  the  chancel,  and  an  arched  recess  in 
the  north  wall.  Font,  very  early ; a square,  on  legs.  w.c. 

468.  Lavenham,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  “ Is  a large 
and  curious  church,  with  a lofty  clerestory  and  fine  tower, 
with  very  bold  buttresses.  The  character  is  late  P. ; the 
battlements  and  other  portions  much  enriched.” — Rickman. 
Chancel,  with  side  chapels,  and  a vestry  at  the  east  end; 
nave,  with  aisles,  clerestory,  and  south  porch  ; tower  at  west 
end.  A fine  P.  church,  with  some  small  remains  of  earlier 
work ; this  is  to  be  found  in  the  chancel.  The  east  win- 
dow is  D.  five-light,  with  fine  tracery  in  the  head;  there  is 
also  a three-light  of  the  same  style  in  the  south  wall,  and 
the  remains  of  sedilia;  the  rest  of  the  church  appears  to 
have  been  built  between  the  years  1480  and  1530,  by  the 
families  of  Spring  and  De  Yere.  The  vestry  at  the  east 
end  was  built  by  Thomas  Spring,  and  against  the  east  wall 
is  a curious  brass  to  the  memory  of  himself  and  his  wife 
Margaret,  date,  1486.  The  chapels  seem  to  have  been 
built  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century : the 
north  by  Simon  Branch ; the  south  by  Thomas  Spring  the 
younger.  These  chapels  are  separated  from  chancel  and 
aisles  by  wood  screens,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly,  either  as  regards  the  design,  the  variety  of 
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detail,  or  the  great  merit  of  the  workmanship.  The  roof 
of  the  south  chapel  is  very  fine ; the  cornice  is  composed  of 
foliage,  and  shields  bearing  arms ; the  principals  spring 
from  stone  shafts,  on  which  stand  small  statues ; there  are 
some  remains  of  painted  glass  in  the  east  window  of  this 
chapel,  and  under  the  window  is  a richly  ornamented  string. 
Against  the  north  wall  is  a monument  to  Dr.  Coppinger, 
(1622) ; figures  of  himself  and  wife  are  placed  in  an  arched 
recess  ; beneath  are  eight  sons  and  four  daughters  : the 
Doctor  was  rector  of  the  church  for  forty-five  years.  In  the 
floor  is  the  matrix  of  a small  brass.  The  font  stands  in 
the  north  chapel ; it  has  sustained  considerable  damage, 
but  enough  remains  to  shew  that  it  must  have  been  a work 
of  great  merit ; it  is  a panelled  octagon,  with  statues 
around  both  bowl  and  pedestal ; the  base  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  cover  is  modern.  In  the  floor  are  the 
matrices  of  two  small  brasses.  The  rood-screen  is  of  oak, 
and  is  the  earliest  wood-work  in  the  church ; it  has  four 
bavs  on  each  side  the  entrance : the  gates  have  been  re- 
moved, — some  small  portions  of  them  may  be  found  among 
the  lumber  at  the  west  end ; although  not  quite  so  elaborate 
as  the  parclose  screen,  it  has  equal  beauty  and  merit.  The 
roof  of  the  chancel  is  very  bad  ; it  was  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  ; a large  number  of  fine  old  stalls  are 
still  left,  the  fronts  covered  with  rich  panelling,  and  the 
ends  finished  with  poppies ; the  rood-stairs  are  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel-arch.  We  now  come  to  the  finest 
portion  of  the  building.  There  is  no  church  in  the  county 
with  a nave  of  such  beautiful  proportions  : it  is  in  six  bays  ; 
the  capitals  of  the  pier-shafts  are  finished  with  a rich  and 
delicate  Tudor  flower,  and  the  spandrels  to  the  arches  filled 
with  good  panelling ; above  these  is  a rich  cornice  and  band 
of  panelling,  consisting  of  quatrefoils,  roses,  and  shields. 
The  clerestory  has  two  three-li"ht  windows  in  each  bay, 
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divided  by  delicate  stone  shafts ; from  these  and  from  the 
main  shafts,  which  bear  small  statues,  the  principals  of  the 
roof  spring.  The  roofs  to  the  aisles  are  of  a like  character 
and  beauty ; at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs  are  rich  bosses 
of  foliage.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a small 

O 

chapel,  or  rather  a large  pew,  built  by  Spring  the  younger ; 
this  is  enclosed  by  very  late  wood  screen-work,  certainly  the 
most  elaborate  to  be  found  in  the  church ; against  the  wall 
of  this  aisle  is  a curious  brass  to  the  memory  of  Allan 
Dister,  his  wife  and  family,  (1534);  the  inscription  is  very 
quaint.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a small  and 
late  piscina.  The  tower-arch  is  of  equally  fine  proportions 
with  those  of  the  nave  ; the  interior  of  the  tower  has  good 
panelling  round  the  walls,  and  the  newel  staircase  has  a 
curious  hand-rail  cut  out  of  the  solid  masonry.  The  roof  of 
the  south  porch  has  been  groined,  but  only  a small  portion 
remains ; the  south  door  has  the  linen  pattern  in  oblong 
panels ; among  the  lumber  under  the  gallery  is  a portion  of 
a lettern,  and  a very  old  chest.  Hitherto  we  have  noticed 
only  the  interior  of  this  fine  building ; the  exterior  is 
equally  good,  but  requires  a less  particular  notice.  The 
whole  of  the  buttresses  have  fine  panelling,  and  the  battle- 
ment is  a series  of  pierced  panels,  partially  filled  with 
a Tudor  flower ; under  the  battlement  of  the  south  chapel 
is  an  inscription  in  old  characters.  The  whole  of  the  porch 
is  covered  with  panelling  ; in  the  spandrels  are  boars,  the 
crest  of  the  De  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford  ; over  the  crown  of 
the  arch  is  a good  niche,  and  on  either  side  are  shields  with 
the  arms  of  the  De  Veres,  impaled  and  quartered  with 
those  of  many  other  families.  The  finely  proportioned  tower 
has  been  left  unfinished  ; it  has  a west  doorway,  with  flowers 
in  the  hollow,  and  a crocheted  ogee  canopy ; above  is  a 
good  four-light  window  ; around  the  top  of  the  tower  are 
shields  with  the  arms  of  Spring ; the  base  and  buttresses 
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are  filled  with  panelling.  In  the  churchyard  is  an  old 
tomb,  much  defaced  ; it  appears  to  be  I).  About  the  town 
are  several  remains  of  timber  houses,  w.c. 

4(it).  Lavenheatu  Chapel.  Modern. 

470.  Lawshall,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave  and  aisles, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  with 
P.  insertions,  and  a late  brick  vestry  on  the  north  side ; the 
rest  of  the  building  is  late  P.,  very  well  worked;  the  arches 
and  piers  richly  moulded.  The  roofs  have  been  repaired, 
but  much  of  the  ancient  construction  remains.  The  tower 
is  lofty,  with  diagonal  buttresses  in  four  stages,  the  lower 
set-otf  of  each  continued  as  a string ; the  belfry  windows 
are  of  two  lights,  with  good  mouldings  and  segmental 
arches ; it  is  terminated  with  battlements.  There  is  a 
good  P.  font,  and  many  of  the  ancient  seats  remain  ; also 
some  fragments  of  P.  glazing,  t.m.r. 

471.  Layham,  St.  Andrew.  Chancel,  with  modern  vestry 
on  the  north  side ; nave,  with  modern  south  porch ; tower, 
of  brick,  at  the  west  end.  A plain  D.  church,  with  tolerable 
doorways,  and  some  two  and  three-light  windows,  w.c. 

472.  Melford,  Long,  Holy  Trinity.  “ A large  P. 
church,  with  a very  extensive  appendage  east  of  the  chancel, 
built  mostly  in  chequers  of  flint  and  stone.  Like  Lavenham, 
the  clerestory  is  very  lofty,  but  here  the  tower  is  a plain  and 
poor  modern  erection.”  — Rickman.  This  church  is  the  latest 
P.  work,  of  very  fine  character.  The  middle  division  is  of 
uniform  width  from  east  to  west,  with  only  a slight  variation 
in  the  pier  between  the  third  and  fourth  bays  from  the 
east,  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  original  choir ; it  is  ten  bays 
in  length,  with  aisles,  each  with  a low  chapel  annexed  to 
the  east  end,  and  ranging  with  the  east  end  of  the  choir. 
There  is  a very  fine  south  porch,  and  a modern  brick  west 
tower.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  walls  is  ornamented 
with  flint  and  stone,  inlaid  in  imitation  of  panelling  and 
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other  decorations  usually  worked  in  relief;  on  the  south 
side  is  a range  of  rich  panels  below  the  base  moulding. 
The  parapets  of  the  aisles  are  covered  with  memorial  in- 
scriptions ; those  of  the  clerestory  are  battlemented,  and 
have  similar  inscriptions  under  the  cornice ; shafts  are 
attached  to  the  parapet  for  pinnacles,  which  are  not  carried 
higher  than  the  capping.  The  interior  is  strikingly  light 
and  spacious ; the  piers  and  arches  bold  and  effective ; the 
clerestory  lofty,  with  transomed  windows  arranged  in  pairs, 
with  the  mullions  carried  down  to  the  arches  below ; the 
east  window  is  a fine  one,  and  those  at  the  sides  of  the 
choir  and  in  the  aisle  are  varied  and  good.  Some  varieties 
are  observable  in  the  details  of  the  building,  but  the  same 
general  character  is  preserved  throughout.  The  roofs  are 
nearly  Hat,  with  massive  timbers,  well  moulded,  and  very 
large  cornices  enriched  with  battlements  and  Tudor  flowers  ; 
the  tie-beams  have  enriched  braces  beneath,  pierced  with 
tracery,  rising  from  shafts  attached  to  the  Avails ; various 
fine  ornaments  and  brasses  remain,  though  many  have  been 
destroyed,  and  much  original  stained  glass  is  preserved. 
The  Clopton  chapel  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
from  which  it  is  entered  through  a small  groined  vestibule  ; 
the  walls  are  elaborately  ornamented  with  niches,  painted 
inscriptions,  &c.  On  the  south  side  there  is  a piscina,  a 
double  sedile,  and  an  arcliAvay  looking  into  the  chancel, 
(over  an  altar-tomb,)  with  a series  of  niches  and  panels 
above ; the  roof  is  painted  in  various  colours  with  inscrip- 
tions, &c. ; the  timbers  are  large,  and  boldly  worked ; the 
chapel  at  east  end  of  south  aisle  is  used  as  a vestry.  Font, 
poor.  In  a niche  in  the  north  aisle  is  a carving  in  alabaster 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Attached  to  the  east  end 
of  the  chancel  is  a large  chapel  used  as  a school,  five  bays 
long,  divided  into  a centre  and  side  aisles ; the  three  centre 
bays  of  the  middle  division  are  parted  from  the  aisles  bv 
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good  pillars  and  arches,  and  enclosed  with  a reredos  at  the 
east  end,  and  a stone  screen  at  the  west ; the  end  bays 
forming  in  connection  with  the  aisles  a clear  passage  round 
them.  There  are  some  fine  niches  in  the  backs  of  the  large 
piers  at  the  angles  of  this  central  space  ; the  ceilings  are 
fiat,  with  well-moulded  timbers.  The  outside  of  this  build- 
ing is  of  the  same  character  as  the  church,  and  has  flint- 
work  of  the  same  description,  t.m.r. 

Melford  Hall  is  a fine  late  P.  building,  principally  of  brick  ; the  outline  is 
much  varied  with  octagonal  turrets  and  fine  chimney-stacks  ; the  north  side 
has  a large  semicircular  bay  window  ; the  interior  is  modern.  Adjoining  the 
churchyard  is  the  hospital  ; a building  of  Elizabethan  character,  principally 
of  brick,  arranged  round  a quadrangle. 

Kentwell  Hall  is  late  P.,  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  a very  pic- 
turesque arrangement  of  gables  and  chimneys  ; it  is  surrounded  by  a moat. 
The  interior  retains  some  ancient  features. 

473.  Milden,  St.  Peter.  Clmncel,  nave,  with  south 
porch  of  wood ; west  tower.  The  nave  is  very  early  N.  ; 
the  south  doorway  has  plain  jambs  and  imposts,  with 
chevron  in  the  arch ; on  the  south  side  is  a small  single- 
light. The  tower  is  early  D.,  with  a P.  doorway  and  win- 
dow inserted.  Chancel,  D. ; tracery  of  east  window  gone  ; 
there  is  a small  piscina  in  south  wall ; against  the  north 
wall  is  a tomb  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  a reclining 
figure,  w.c. 

474.  Monks  Eleigh,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry  on  north  side ; nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south 
porch;  tower  at  west  end.  Much  of  the  work  is  D.,  with 
later  additions,  but  there  are  some  few  of  the  original  win- 
dows remaining.  The  clerestory  has  two-lights,  with  seg- 
mental heads  ; the  whole  of  the  windows  in  the  south  aisle 
have  lost  their  tracery,  and  the  east  window  is  modern. 
Tower,  very  good  P.,  of  flint  and  stone,  with  flush  panel- 
ling, very  well  arranged.  The  west  doorway  is  within  a 
square  head,  has  flowers  in  the  hollow  of  jamb  and  arch, 
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and  a small  niche  on  each  side  ; above  is  a tolerable  three- 
light.  There  is  a good  stair-turret  on  the  south  side,  with  the 
bell  suspended  from  the  top  by  an  iron  frame  ; in  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  aisle  there  is  a niche,  with  a good  canopy. 
Font,  E.  E.,  on  legs.  The  south  door  is  a fine  specimen 
of  P.  panelling,  much  disfigured  by  paint.  The  pulpit  is  a 
good  piece  of  wood-work,  of  the  same  date,  and  there  are 
a few  bench-ends,  with  fine  poppies  ; the  north  aisle  has  a 
good  timber  roof,  with  open  tracery  in  the  spandrels.  The 
font  has  a tolerable  cover,  of  a later  date  than  the  font.  w.c. 

475.  Naughton,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  A D.  church,  with  some  good  windows; 
those  in  the  chancel  rather  early.  Tower  very  good,  but 
without  buttresses.  Font,  N. ; an  octagon,  with  intersect- 
ing arches  round  the  bowl.  w.c. 

47G.  Nayland,  St.  James.  Chancel,  with  vestry  on  the 
north  side ; nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  a porch  at  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle ; a modern  west  tower.  The  east 
window  is  a good  five-light  1). ; there  is  a good  buttress  of 
the  same  date  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  ; the  rest 
of  the  work  is  P. ; the  aisles  having  good  three-lights,  and 
the  clerestory  double  two-lights,  in  each  bay.  The  south- 
west porch  is  very  rich  ; it  has  a good  archway,  with  a 
niche  on  either  side,  and  one  over  the  centre;  there  is  good 
panelling,  and  the  remains  of  a battlement ; the  groining  is 
destroyed;  the  rood-stairs  remain  on  south  side.  The 
porch  was  built  by  a clothier  of  the  name  of  Abel ; his 
tomb  is  built  in  the  south  wall,  with  the  rebus  of  his 
name, — A on  a bell.  av.c. 

477.  Nedging,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  and  south 
porch  ; west  tower.  The  south  doorway  is  very  good  N. ; 
the  rest  of  the  church  D.,  with  very  good  windows,  espe- 
cially a two-light  in  south  wall  of  nave.  Font,  early  ; a 
plain  octagon.  There  are  some  very  fine  old  seats,  with 
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good  poppy-heads,  and  a tolerable  king-post  roof  to  the 
nave.  w.c. 

On  the  road  from  this  to  Bildeston  is  a good  timber  house,  with  considerable 
remains  of  carving,  and  a very  fine  porch. 

478.  Newton-by-Sudbury,  All  Saints.  Chancel, 
nave,  with  south  porch  of  wood  ; modern  vestry  on  north 
side;  west  tower.  A good  D.  church;  the  east  window  of 
five  lights,  with  good  tracery,  and  some  remains  of  painted 
glass.  There  are  very  good  sedilia  and  a double  piscina, 
the  former  divided  by  plain  arches ; the  side  walls  of  chan- 
cel and  nave  have  good  two-light  windows,  and  on  the  west 
face  of  the  tower  is  a good  three-light.  Font,  an  octagon, 
with  panelled  bowl.  Against  the  north  wall  of  chancel  is  a 
fine  table-tomb,  panelled,  and  with  five  shields  of  arms  ; the 
effigy  is  a female ; above  is  a rich  canopy,  with  good  panel- 
ling and  a Tudor-flower  battlement.  In  the  floor  is  the 
matrix  of  a rich  brass  cross,  w.c. 

479.  Polstead,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  aisles 
and  porches  ; west  tower  and  spire.  The  piers  and  arches 
to  the  nave  are  N. ; the  latter  plain,  the  former  with  good 
banded  shafts  and  capitals.  The  tower  has  also  some  small 
remains  of  the  same  style,  but  has  had  D.  and  P.  windows 
inserted.  The  aisles  are  D.,  with  good  windows,  especially 
the  three-lights  at  east  and  west  ends  of  north  aisle,  the 
latter  of  which  has  some  curious  tracery,  late  in  the  style  ; 
east,  and  some  other  windows,  P.  w.c. 

480.  Preston,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  aisles  and 
clerestory,  north  porch,  and  west  tower.  Chancel,  1)., 
with  a three-light  P.  window  at  east  end  ; in  the  side  walls 
are  good  two-lights,  and  a small  piscina  in  south  wall ; the 
rest  of  the  work  is  P.,  of  flint  and  stone,  with  good  flush 
panelling,  especially  in  the  porch.  The  tower  has  a good 
niche  on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  and  one  over  it.  The 
font  is  early;  it  has  a square  bowl  on  an  octagon  pedestal. 
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A number  of  good  old  seats  remain,  with  panelling  and 
poppies,  but  most  of  them  are  enclosed  in  modern  pews.  w.c. 

481.  Semere,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  There  are  some  remains  of  early  work  in 
the  chancel,  and  a good  three-light  at  the  east  end.  Porch, 
D.,  of  wood,  with  a good  verge-board.  The  font  has  a 
plain  square  bowl ; the  rest  of  the  work  is  P.  The  tower 
very  good.  w.c. 

482.  Shimplingthorne,  St.  George.  Chancel  and  north 
vestry ; nave,  and  south  aisle  and  porch ; west  tower.  A 
late  D.  church,  with  the  exception  of  some  P.  windows.  The 
nave-piers  are  octagons,  with  well-moulded  capitals.  The 
font  is  curious  early  P. ; a considerable  quantity  of  painted 
glass  and  some  ornamental  paving-tiles  remain,  t.m.r. 

483.  Somerton,  St.  Margaret.  Chancel,  and  south  chan- 
cel, nave,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  A small  church, 
exhibiting  great  variety  of  date  and  detail.  The  chancels 
are  late  E.  E.,  connected  by  two  segmental  pointed  arches, 
with  clustered  pillar ; the  original  east  windows  have  P. 
tracery  inserted  ; several  later  windows  have  been  inserted 
in  other  parts.  In  the  south  chancel  is  a plain  lancet- 
headed piscina  ; the  north  doorway  of  nave,  now  stopped, 
is  N. ; the  south  porch  and  tower,  late  P.  : the  former 
with  a barge-board ; the  latter  is  plain,  with  angle  but- 
tresses, two-light  west  window,  belfry  windows,  and  em- 
battled parapet.  Pont,  good  P.  t.m.r. 

484.  Stanstead,  St.  James.  Chancel  and  modern  ves- 
try, nave,  south  porch,  and  low  tower  at  west  end.  The 
church  is  small,  principally  P.,  of  various  dates.  The  belfry 
has  two-light  P.  windows  inserted,  and  two  small  original 
slits  in  the  story  below.  The  nave  has  a high-pitched 
roof,  with  a good  plain  arrangement  of  timbers.  Font, 
octagonal,  with  plain  quatrefoils  at  the  sides.  There  is  a 
wood  lettern  in  the  chancel,  t.m.r. 
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C#1  4S5.  Stoke-by-Nayland,  St.  Mary.  “ Is  a large 
church  of  P.  character,  with  a fine  tower  and  good  win- 
dows.”— Rickman.  A fine  P.  church,  consisting  of  a chan- 
cel, with  chapels,  and  a vestry  on  north  side ; nave,  with 
aisles,  clerestory,  and  porches,  (that  on  north  side  very  good 
brick,)  and  a fine  west  tower.  The  windows  generally  are 
very  good  three-lights ; the  nave  is  lofty  and  well-propor- 
tioned, but  badly  pewed ; it  has  a good  wood  roof.  The 
south  porch  is  groined,  and  has  a small  room  over  it ; the 
clerestory  has  double  two-lights  (square-headed)  in  each 
bay.  The  tower  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county;  the 
bold  buttresses  have  good  niches,  and  the  rich  west  door- 
way an  ogee  canopy,  crocheted,  the  pinnacles  on  either  side 
terminated  by  animals ; over  this  doorway  is  a fine  four- 
light,  with  a crocheted  canopy ; the  upper  stage  has  three- 
lights  ; the  plinth  and  battlement  have  fine  panelling.  The 
font  is  very  fine  ; the  bowl  and  pedestal  richly  panelled. 
The  west  end  of  this  church  is  entirely  free  from  fittings,  so 
that  the  fine  proportions  of  the  nave  and  font  are  seen  to 
great  advantage.  The  chapels  are  enclosed  by  good  wood 
screens ; they  contain  several  monuments  of  the  Howard 
family,  among  them  the  two  wives  of  John  Howard,  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  There  is  a 
small  piscina  in  the  north  chapel ; the  south  door  is  a very 
fine  specimen  of  wood-work,  covered  with  small  niches  and 
statues,  w.c. 

Giffard  Hall,  in  this  parish,  is  a fine  brick  mansion  of  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

486.  Sudbury,  All  Saints.  “ Has  been  a fine 
church,  mostly  of  P.  character,  but  some  of  the  tracery  and 
other  parts  have  been  much  mutilated.” — Rickman.  Chan- 
cel, with  aisles,  (the  eastern  bay  of  uorth  aisle  in  two  sto- 
ries, the  lower  story  the  vestry,)  nave,  aisles,  south  porch,  and 
west  tower.  The  arches  at  sides  of  chancel  are  early  D., 
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partly  blocked  up  by  later  work ; the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, P.  The  original  roofs,  several  screens,  the  ancient 
wood  pulpit,  and  an  ancient  gallery  in  the  tower,  remain, 
and  are  all  very  good ; the  doors  also  remain,  and  are  in 
good  preservation.  The  font  is  P. ; the  tower  is  a fine 
one,  in  four  stages ; it  has  double  angle-buttresses,  partly 
ornamented  with  chequers  in  flint  and  stone.  The  belfry 
windows  are  fine  and  large  three-lights ; the  parapet  is 
battlemented,  with  animals  on  the  coping,  t.m.r. 

487.  Sudbury,  St.  Gregory.  An  interesting  P. 
church,  of  various  dates ; consisting  of  chancel,  with  north 
vestry,  nave  and  aisles,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The 
vestry  is  of  brick,  and  very  late  ; the  mouldings  throughout 
the  north  aisle  are  very  elaborate,  and  some  of  the  windows 
fine ; the  eastern  bay  of  this  aisle  overlaps  the  chancel, 
and  contains  a modern  font  with  a lofty  and  highly  orna- 
mented cover;  the  clerestory  is  an  addition;  the  parapet 
level  with  that  of  the  chancel.  There  is  a small  chapel  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  porch;  the  old  roofs  remain,  ex- 
cept to  the  chancel ; the  chancel  contains  much  of  the 
original  seating  and  stalls.  There  is  an  altar-tomb,  with  a 
canopy  over  it,  outside  the  south  wall  of  tower,  t.m.r. 

Part  of  this  church  was  rebuilt  by  Simon  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury a.d.  1365  ; he  was  beheaded  by  the  populace  in  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion, 
and  buried  here. 

488.  Sudbury,  SI.  Peter.  A large  and  curious 
church,  with  west  tower.  The  aisles  include  the  tower,  and 
extend  nearly  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel ; there  is  a 
south  porch,  with  a room  over  it.  The  church  is  P.,  the 
greater  part  good  late  work ; but  the  chancel  and  some 
other  portions  appear  earlier  in  the  style.  There  are  some 
irregularities  in  the  plan  of  the  building,  and  the  chancel  is 
built  at  an  angle  with  the  nave ; towards  the  south  there  is 
an  ancient  gallery  under  the  tower,  now  used  as  a ringing 
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floor.  The  west  end  of  the  church  is  divided  off  by  a 
modern  partition,  and  the  interior  is  greatly  encumbered  by 
galleries,  and  much  of  the  window-tracery  is  mutilated. 
The  chancel  contains  some  very  good  screens  and  other 
wood-work,  and  portions  of  similar  fittings  have  been  used 
in  the  repairs  of  the  roofs  ; the  nave-roof  has  good  moulded 
timbers,  and  retains  considerable  traces  of  original  painting ; 
the  sides  are  formed  with  large  groined  coves,  and  the  rest 
is  arranged  in  square  panels  ; a narrow  platform  is  attached 
to  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  high  above  the  chancel-arch. 
The  tower  has  an  embattled  parapet,  with  figures  on  the 
angles,  and  a small  modern  spire  of  wood.  Several  piscinae 
remain,  and  some  other  recesses  in  the  chancel  walls  ; the 
basin  of  the  original  font  has  been  fixed  on  a modern 
pedestal.  Some  of  the  windows  retain  small  portions  of 
ancient  glazing,  t.m.r. 

4S9.  Sudbury,  St.  Bartholomew . Now  a barn ; is  an 
early  P.  chapel,  in  good  preservation,  without  chancel,  aisles, 
or  tower.  The  roof  is  high-pitched,  with  the  timbers  framed 
in  cants ; the  eastern  part  lined  with  boarding,  t.m.r. 

Of  Sudbury  Priory  there  remain  only  two  plain  P.  doorways  and  some 
rough  walling.  There  are  some  late  P.  half-timbered  houses  in  the  town, 
more  or  less  altered  by  modern  repairs. 

490.  Thorpe  Morieux,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower : the  latter  P. ; the  rest  of  the  church 
D.  East  window,  three  lights ; two-lights  in  side  walls, 
with  good  tracery ; south  doorway  and  door  very  good. 
The  porch  is  of  wood,  the  same  date  as  the  nave ; it  has 
open  tracery  at  the  sides,  and  a good  verge-board,  w.c. 

6#"  491.  Waldingfield,  Great,  St.  Lawrence.  Chan- 
cel, with  chapel  on  north  side  now  used  as  a vestry ; nave, 
with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  porches, — that  on  the  north  side 
modern  ; tower  at  west  end.  All  very  good  P.  The  tower 
has  a good  doorway  and  door,  the  latter  with  excellent 
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panelling ; above  is  a three-light  window,  with  a canopied 
niche  on  either  side ; the  south  porch  is  very  good  ; the 
archway  and  inner  doorway  have  flowers  in  the  arch.  The 
nave  is  very  lofty ; it  has  a good  wood  roof,  and  the  piers 
have  moulded  capitals ; the  clerestory  has  two-lights,  with 
pointed  segmental  heads  ; the  aisle  windows  are  of  three 
lights.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a square-headed 
window  and  a plain  doorway,  which  appear  to  be  much 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  Font,  an  octagon,  with 
panelled  bowl.  w.c. 

492.  Waldingfield,  Little,  St.  Lawrence.  Chancel, 
nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  porches,  (that  on  the  north 
side  a very  excellent  specimen  of  late  brick-work) ; west 
tower.  A late  P.  church,  with  tolerable  three-light  Avin- 
dows.  The  doorways  have  flowers  in  jamb  and  arch ; on 
the  south  side  the  doonvay  has  an  ogee  canopy,  with 
crockets  and  finial ; the  arches  to  the  nave  have  also 
crockets  on  the  drip-moulding ; the  east  window  is  very 
poor,  and  later  than  the  other  work.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  nave  are  octagon  turrets,  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
pinnacles  destroyed.  The  Avest  doorway  has  a good  band 
of  quatrefoils  round  it,  and  there  are  two-lights  in  the 
upper  stage  of  tower.  Font,  an  octagon,  Avith  angels  in 
the  panels  of  the  boAvl ; also  Avith  angels  supporting  it. 
The  nave  and  aisles  have  good  timber  roofs,  and  there  are 
a feAv  bench-ends,  with  poppy-heads.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
fine  old  chest,  the  front  covered  Avith  rich  and  delicate 
panelling,  av.c. 

493.  Wattisham,  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel,  Avith  north 
vestry,  nave,  south  porch,  and  west  toAver.  A D.  church, 
Avith  later  additions  in  the  Avay  of  windows ; east  AvindoAV, 
P.  three-light ; the  porch  is  modern.  Font,  early  ; a plain 
octagon.  The  church  has  been  restored,  and  is  Avell 
kept.  av.c. 
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494.  Whatfield,  Si.  Margaret.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  low  west  tower.  A D.  church,  with  a few  toler- 
able windows  ; the  east  end  has  a two-light.  Font,  a plain 
octagon,  on  round  legs.  w.c. 

495.  Wiston,  St.  Mary.  “Has  some  N.  portions,  par- 
ticularly a rich  and  curious  south  door.” — Rickman.  Chan- 
cel, nave,  with  modern  south  porch;  bell-cot  of  wood  on 
the  west  gable.  An  early  N.  church,  with  small  single- 
lights in  side  walls  of  the  chancel  and  nave.  The  chancel- 
arch  is  quite  plain,  the  south  doorway  very  fine  ; it  has 
shafts,  a richly  ornamented  arch  and  tympanum,  and  some 
good  iron-work ; there  is  a north  doorway,  which  is  much 
plainer ; east  window,  late  and  poor  P.  Font,  P. ; an  octa- 
gon, with  panelled  bowl.  w.c. 

This  deanery  contains  a larger  number  of  churches  than 
any  other  in  the  county,  and  also  the  best  specimens  of  its 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  Lavenham  has  no  rival  in  its 
particular  style,  while  Melford,  Waldingfield,  (Great,)  the 
churches  in  Sudbury,  at  Stoke-by-Nayland,  Newton-by-Sud- 
bury,  Preston,  Kersey,  Hitcham,  Chellisworth,  and  Boxford, 
are  all  more  or  less  beautiful.  The  carved  work,  if  not 
superior  to  any  other,  is  much  more  elaborate,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  screens  at  Cornard,  (Great,)  Kersey,  Lavenham, 
and  Stoke-by-Nayland ; the  roofs  at  Chellisworth,  Boxted, 
Hitcham,  Lavenham,  and  Melford ; the  doors  at  Boxford, 
Brent  Eleigh,  Chellisworth,  Hitcham,  and  Stoke-by-Nay- 
land ; and  in  the  fine  timber  porches  at  Boxford,  Assington, 
and  Thorpe  Morieux.  The  seats  are,  as  usual,  excellent. 
There  are  fine  tombs  at  Bures,  Chellisworth,  Chilton,  Cock- 
field,  Newton,  and  Stoke ; excellent  fonts  at  Chellisworth, 
Glemford,  Kersey,  Lavenham,  and  Stoke ; and  the  best 
piscina?  are  to  be  found  at  Brettenham,  Hitcham,  and 
Newton.  At  Acton  and  Melford  are  good  brasses. 
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496.  Ampton,  St.  Peter . A small  P.  church,  with  chan- 
cel, nave,  west  tower,  south  porch,  and  small  chantry  chapel 
on  the  north  side,  founded  by  John  Cosset  in  1479.  There 
are  brasses,  male  and  female,  of  the  Cosset  family,  and 
of  Joan  Heigham,  1611,  a monument  to  John  Whettell, 
Esq.,  1628,  and  several  monuments  to  the  Calthorpe  fa- 
mily. S.T, 

S®®  497.  Barton,  Great,  Holy  Innocents.  A handsome 
church,  with  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles,  south  porch,  and 
has  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.  ; the  east  window 
three  lancets,  with  three  quatrefoils  over,  under  one  arch ; 
the  four  side  windows  are  double  lancets,  with  quatrefoils 
in  the  head;  the  one  next  the  nave  on  the  north  side  has 
a low  side  window.  The  priest’s  entrance  is  E.  E.,  and  near 
it  is  a ridge-shaped  coffin-lid,  with  a cross;  it  is  built  into 
the  exterior  wall,  and  has  an  arched  recess  over  it.  The 
east  end  has  angular  buttresses,  with  canopies  and  pinna- 
cles ; the  nave,  aisles,  porch,  and  tower,  are  P. ; the  tower 
large,  well-proportioned,  and  doubly  embattled ; the  aisles 
have  good  windows ; the  rood-staircase  remains.  There 
are  some  open  benches,  and  remains  of  the  parcloses ; 
the  windows  have  fragments  of  painted  glass,  principally 
D.  S.T. 

498.  Beyton,  All  Saints.  A small  church.  With  the 
exception  of  a N.  doorway  on  the  north  side,  and  a round 
tower  at  the  west  end  probably  of  the  same  date,  the 
whole  of  the  work  is  modern,  s.t. 

499.  Bradfield  Combust.  “ A small  church,  without 
a steeple,  partly  D.  and  partly  P.” — Rickman.  Chan- 
cel, with  modern  north  vestry ; nave,  with  south  aisle  and 
porch.  A very  fair  D.  church,  with  good  two-lights  in 
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various  parts.  East  window,  P.  ; the  nave-piers  are  octa- 
gons, with  moulded  caps.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel 
is  a very  pretty  double  piscina.  Font,  very  good  N. ; a 
square  bowl  on  round  pedestal.  The  nave  has  been  short- 
ened at  the  west  end.  w.c. 

500.  Bradfield,  St.  Clare.  A small  church,  chiefly  P., 
with  nothing  deserving  particular  notice ; it  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  and  west  tower. 

501.  Bradfield,  St.  George.  Chancel,  nave,  north  aisle, 
south  porch,  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  with  P. 
windows  inserted;  the  nave  early  P.,  with  a very  rich 
south  doorway ; the  aisle  is  later,  and  separated  from  the 
nave  by  three  arches.  There  are  some  good  carved  bench- 
ends,  and  a P.  font.  The  tower  is  good  P.,  with  a west 
doorway,  and  buttresses  at  the  angles,  on  which  is  an  in- 
scription in  flint-work,  now  partially  effaced,  recording  its 
erection  by  John  Bacon,  n.d. 

502.  Rushbrooke,  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
aisle  and  porch,  and  tower  at  west  end.  The  tower  appears 
to  be  of  the  1).  period,  with  P.  insertions  when  the  remainder 
of  the  church  was  rebuilt.  It  was  extensively  repaired  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  brick  graduated  gables 
were  put  to  the  nave,  chancel,  and  porch,  and  brick  head- 
ings to  the  windows.  The  purlins  of  the  chancel-roof  are 
richly  carved.  Part  of  the  aisle  is  separated  off  for  a 
mausoleum  for  the  Jermyn  and  Davers  families,  for  whom 
there  are  many  interesting  memorials,  and  part  for  a vestry. 
The  nave  is  fitted  up  in  the  collegiate  or  choir  style,  chiefly 
with  modern  carving,  the  work  of  the  late  Colonel  Rush- 
brooke, M.P.  The  place  of  the  rood  is  now  occupied  by  the 
arms  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  griffin  and  greyhound 
supporters,  having  on  either  side  the  rose  and  portcullis ; 
but  these  are  of  modern  introduction,  s.t. 

Rushbrooke  Hall  is  a fine  mansion  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Y 
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503.  Drinkstone,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  and  aisles, 
south  porch,  west  tower.  A poor  church  ; the  chancel  D., 
with  flowing  tracery  in  the  side  windows  ; the  east  window 
modern.  There  is  a north  priest’s  doorway,  D.  The  nave 
is  P.,  with  three  arches  on  each  side,  opening  into  aisles, 
having  P.  segmental  windows.  The  porch  is  large  and 
lofty,  also  P.,  and  the  tower  a red  brick  erection,  appa- 
rently of  the  last  century,  n.d. 

504.  Felsham,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave,  with  north 
porch ; west  tower.  The  east  wall  has  been  rebuilt  with 
brick ; porch,  very  good  P.,  with  flush  panelling  and  niche 
over  arch  ; P.  windows  have  been  inserted  in  the  north 
wTall  of  the  chancel;  the  rest  of  the  work  is  D.,  with  good 
two  and  three-lights.  Font,  P. ; an  octagon,  with  panelled 
bowl.  w.c. 

505.  Fornham,  St.  Genevieve.  Burnt  in  1782. 

50G.  Gedding.  A small  D.  church,  consisting  of  chan- 
cel, nave,  modern  south  porch,  and  low  west  tower,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  brick.  The  east  window  is  a good 
three-light ; there  are  good  two-lights  in  the  side  walls, 
and  a good  piscina  in  south  wall  of  chancel.  Some  old 
benches  with  poppies  remain,  w.c. 

507.  FIessett,  St.  Ethelbert.  A fine  church.  Chan- 
cel, with  north  vestry ; nave,  with  aisles ; south  porch,  and 
west  tower.  The  chancel  is  early  D.,  with  P windows  in- 
serted. It  has  a canted  roof,  and  sedilia  in  the  south-east 
window;  the  nave  is  good  P.,  with  four  lofty  arches  on 
each  side,  opening  into  aisles  of  the  same  date ; both  nave 
and  aisles  have  good  flat  P.  roofs,  and  there  is  a piscina  at 
the  east  end  of  each  aisle.  There  is  a beautiful  P.  font, 
with  an  inscription  on  the  steps,  a fine  tower-arch,  some  P. 
painted  glass,  and  the  usual  good  Suffolk  benches,  well 
carved.  The  tower  and  porch  are  very  rich  P.,  with  beau- 
tiful flint-work  panelling,  and  good  niches ; the  parapets 
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are  unusually  elaborate,  and  an  inscription  in  flint-work 
records  their  erection  by  “John  lloo  and  Ivatheryn  hys 
wyffe.”  Other  portions  of  the  church  have  the  initials  I.  B. 
interlaced  in  flint-work,  the  work  of  the  Bacon  family. 
There  are  upwards  of  a dozen  early  coped  coffin-lids  in 
the  churchyard,  n.d. 

In  this  church  arc  the  tombs  of  the  Bacon  family,  who  resided  here  from  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Second  to  that  of  Charles  the  First. 

50S.  Pakenham,  St.  Mary.  A cruciform  church,  with 
central  tower.  East  window,  P.  ; side  windows,  E.  E.,  sin- 
gle and  double  lights,  the  latter  with  quatrefoil  under  one 
arch.  Tower,  N.,  terminating  in  a P.  octagon ; southern 
and  western  doorways,  N. ; north  porch,  P. ; roof,  D. ; 
south  transept  rebuilt  in  1849.  s.t. 

509.  Rattlesden,  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel,  with  vestry 
on  north  side ; nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  south  porch  ; 
west  tower,  with  lead  spire.  Tower  and  nave,  very  good 
D.  ; the  lights  in  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower,  and  a two- 
light  on  west  face,  are  very  good  ; the  south  doorway  equally 
so ; it  has  shafts,  with  moulded  capitals.  The  nave-piers 
are  octagons  ; the  porch,  clerestory,  aisles,  and  chancel,  very 
good  P.  ; the  windows  have  good  tracery,  and  the  battle- 
ment good  panelling  ; at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  above  the 
chancel  roof,  is  a good  three-light ; over  the  south  doorway, 
a circle,  stopped  up.  The  porch  has  good  panelled  but- 
tresses, and  a niche  over  the  arch ; east  window  of  five 
lights ; vestry,  good  P.,  with  a room  over ; the  nave  and 
aisles  have  good  timber  roofs.  Font,  good  D. ; an  octagon, 
with  panelled  bowl.  There  is  some  little  painted  glass  re- 
maining in  the  window,  w.c. 

510.  Rougham,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  aisles,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel,  nave,  and  porch,  are 
D. ; aisles  and  tower,  P.,  with  the  exception  of  the  D.  east 
windows  of  aisles ; close  to  these,  on  either  side,  is  a D. 
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piscina.  The  chancel  is  large,  with  a waggon -head  ceiling, 
plastered  over ; the  east  window  is  a fine  five-light,  filled 
with  quatrefoils ; the  low  side  window  is  filled  up,  but 
retains  the  internal  shutter  ; the  lower  panels  of  rood- 
screen  remain.  The  nave  has  a fine  timber  roof,  with 
angels  for  hammer-beams,  the  whole  sadly  mutilated ; 
there  are  good  open  seats.  Font,  D.  The  sides  of  the 
porch  have  three-lights,  and  on  the  gable  is  a fine  cross. 
The  tower  is  large  and  well-proportioned,  with  good  cornice 
and  battlement,  the  shields  in  which  have  the  letters  T.  and 
D. ; on  the  south  battlement,  is  inscribed,  “ Pray  for  the 
soule  of  John  Tillot on  the  north  battlement  appears  the 
name  of  Drury.  The  nave  and  aisles  have  pierced  battle- 
ments. In  the  north  aisle  is  a fine  brass  of  Sir  Robert 
Drury,  1418,  and  Margery  his  wife,  1405.  There  are 
monuments  to  the  Drurys  and  Bennets.  w.c. 

511.  Stanningfield,  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel,  nave,  with 
south  porch ; west  tower.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is 
an  early  N.  doorway,  with  shafts,  and  chevron  in  the  arch. 
The  chancel  is  good  D. ; the  three-light  east  window  has 
good  tracery,  and  in  the  south  wall  are  some  two-lights 
with  very  curious  tracery  in  the  head.  The  north  doorway 
is  very  good ; it  has  a profusion  of  four-leaved  flowers  in 
the  jambs  and  arch,  and  the  ball-flower  in  the  drip-mould- 
ing. Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a good  table- 
tomb,  with  a canopy  ; it  has  panels,  with  shields,  w.c. 

512.  Stow,  West,  St. Mary.  Chancel,  nave,  with  south 
porch ; west  tower.  On  the  north  side  is  a N.  doorway ; 
there  are  windows  of  various  dates,  generally  early  pointed. 
The  whole  church  has  been  lately  restored  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Butterfield. 

West  Stow  Hall  is  part  of  a fine  brick  mansion  in  this  parish,  of  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  on  which  are  the  arms  of  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 
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513.  Thurston,  Si.  Peter.  Chancel,  nave  and  aisles, 
south  porch,  and  western  tower.  The  chancel  is  P.,  with 
a large  and  beautiful  east  window  of  two  tiers  of  five- 
lights.  On  the  south  side  are  three  sedilia  and  a double 
piscina,  with  shelf.  Each  side  is  lighted  by  three  win- 
dows of  three  lights  each.  The  nave  is  ]).,  and  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  five  handsome  arches,  to  correspond  with 
which  the  walls  of  the  aisles  are  arcaded.  The  windows 
are  good,  set  in  pairs,  one  on  either  side,  and  of  three 
different  designs.  The  clerestory  windows  arc  quatrefoils, 
deeply  set.  The  font  is  D.,  octagon  basin,  large  and  deep, 
each  face  relieved  with  rich  foliage ; the  roof  is  king-post ; 
some  of  the  benches  are  P.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  is  a piscina,  and  by  the  porch  is  the  stone  base  of  a 
benitoire ; the  windows  retain  some  fragments  of  good 
painted  glass ; the  south  porch  is  large.  The  tower  is  D., 
of  four  stories,  with  an  embattled  parapet.  On  the  west 
side  is  an  entrance-doorway,  with  a small  cusped  window 
between  it  and  the  bell-chamber  ; there  is  only  one  window 
below  this  chamber  on  either  face  of  the  tower,  s.t. 

514.  Tostock,  St.  Andreic.  Chancel,  with  north  vestry  ; 
nave,  south  porch,  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  early  D. ; 
the  east  window  of  three  lights,  with  foliated  circles  in  the 
head ; the  side  windows,  late  square-headed  P.  The  chan- 
cel-arch is  early  D. ; the  nave  and  tower  are  P.,  and  plain. 
There  is  a D.  font,  some  good  carved  seats,  with  poppies, 
and  a rich  D.  gable-cross,  n.d. 

515.  "VVelnetham,  Great.  Chancel,  with  modern  ves- 
try on  north  side ; nave,  with  modern  north  transept,  and 
north  porch;  modern  bell-cot  on  west  gable.  The  east 
window  is  a late  four-light  P. ; some  of  those  in  the  side 
walls  are  good  D.  two-light ; above  these  are  single-lights 
of  the  same  style,  with  trefoil  heads.  Porch,  P.  Font, 
an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl.  w.c. 

516.  Welnetham,  Little,  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  Chan- 
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cel,  nave,  with  south  porch,  and  west  tower ; the  latter  E.  E., 
with  a D.  two-light  on  west  side.  Chancel,  D.,  with  the 
whole  of  the  windows  restored;  nave,  late  and  poor  P. 
Font,  an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl  and  pedestal,  w.c. 

517.  Woolpit,  St.  Mary.  “ Has  a towrer  and  spire. 
Considerable  portions  of  the  church  are  built  with  flint  and 
chalk;  the  south  porch  is  large,  and  very  much  enriched. 
Some  parts  of  the  building  are  D.,  and  someP.” — Rickman. 
An  interesting  church,  with  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower,  with  low  spire.  Chancel.  D. ; there  is 
a good  east  window  of  five  lights,  and  a double  piscina, 
trefoiled  ; the  rood-screen  is  fine  P.  ; the  original  doorway 
to  sacristy  remains.  The  nave-piers  and  arches  areD. ; the 
roof,  very  fine  P.,  wuth  double  hammer-beams ; those  next 
the  wall  having  angels  with  expanded  wings.  There  are 
good  open  seats,  with  poppy-heads.  Clerestory,  P. ; north 
aisle  windows,  P. ; south  aisle,  D. ; the  aisle-roofs  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  nave  ; there  are  sedilia  and  piscina  at  the 
east  end  of  south  aisle.  The  south  porch  is  very  fine  P.  ; 
it  has  a groined  roof  and  fine  parapet ; the  tower  is  D. 
The  church  has  lately  been  well  restored,  w.c. 

Since  the  above  account  was  written,  the  spire  of  this  church  has  been 
struck  by  lightning  (July  15th,  1852,)  and  completely  destroyed,  carrying 
with  it  in  its  fall  two-thirds  of  the  tower.  Through  the  exertions  of  the 
energetic  rector  means  have  been  found  for  rebuilding  it,  and  it  is  now  (De- 
cember, 1854,)  on  the  verge  of  completion,  n.d. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  this  deanery  is 
Woolpit ; after  it  Barton,  (Great,)  Hessett,  and  Rougham, 
are  deserving  of  attention.  There  are  good  roofs  at  Rat- 
tlesden,  Rougham,  and  Woolpit,  (the  latter  has  also  a fine 
rood-screen) ; a good  font  and  piscina  at  Bradfield  Com- 
bust ; another  piscina  at  Woolpit,  and  fonts  at  Hessett  and 
Rattlesden.  A brass  at  Rougham,  and  a tomb  at  Stan- 
ningfield,  should  be  noticed. 
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IDcancnj  of  ®f)tngoe. 

All  the  churches  in  this  deanery  (with  the  exception  of  those  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund’s,) are  figured  in  Gage’s  History  of  the  Hundred  of  Thingoe.  Occasional 
details  are  also  engraved. 

518.  Barrow,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  south  aisle 
and  porch,  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  with  a triplet 
at  the  east  end,  and  some  early  specimens  of  plate-tracery ; 
the  rest  of  the  building  is  principally  1).,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  P.  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave ; 
the  north  and  south  doors,  with  their  original  iron-work, 
remain.  The  tower  is  plain;  the  lower  part  E.  E.,  the 
upper  part  D. ; the  tower-arch  has  been  stopped  up,  and  a 
later  doorway  inserted.  There  is  a late  P.  monument  in 
the  chancel.  The  font  is  P. ; a panelled  octagon ; the 
lower  part  of  the  rood-screen  remains.  Several  of  the  win- 
dows contain  portions  of  stained  glass,  t.g.  and  t.m.r. 

519.  Brockley,  St.  Andreio.  Chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  west  tower.  The  chancel  and  nave  are  principally  D., 
but  of  various  dates  ; the  west  end  of  the  chancel  is  spanned 
by  two  arches  about  nine  feet  apart ; both  have  double 
splays ; the  western  one  has  octagonal  shafts,  with  moulded 
caps  and  bases ; the  space  between  the  jambs  of  these 
arches  has  been  filled  in  flush  with  the  face  of  the  shafts 
on  the  western  one ; a doorway  on  the  south  side  has  been 
stopped  up  ; the  roof  over  this  part  is  in  continuation  of 
that  to  the  nave,  the  eastern  gable  being  made  up  with 
timber,  &c.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  a wide  in- 
ternal recess,  which  has  an  ogee  arch,  cinqucfoiled,  with 
the  label  terminating  in  a good  finial ; it  is  very  low.  The 
font  has  a plain  octagonal  basin  and  base,  with  central 
and  angle  shafts  ; tower,  good  late  P.,  with  flint  panelling  ; 
the  south  door  and  its  handle  are  P. ; part  of  the  rood- 
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screen  remains  under  the  eastern  arch.  There  are  an  old 
chest,  someP.  seats,  and  a porch  of  timber,  t.m.r. 

520.  Chevington,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  west  tower, 
and  south  porch.  The  original  parts  are  transition  N. ; 
the  doorways  are  of  this  period.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  and 
was  shortened  in  1697  ; tower,  late  P.  There  is  a very 
remarkable  and  beautiful  chest  of  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Second.  A stone  coffin,  containing  the  remains  of  an 
ecclesiastic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  found  in  repairing 
the  church  in  1828.  Part  of  the  porch  appears  nearly  as 
old  as  the  doorways,  i.g. 

521.  Elempton,  St.  Catherine.  This  church  and  Hen- 
grave  were  incorporated  in  1589.  Chancel,  nave,  and  west 
tower.  This  church  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century ; the  three-light  east  window  has  ele- 
gant flowing  tracery ; there  is  a low  side  window,  with  a 
transom,  on  the  south  side.  The  whole  church  is  D.,  with 
the  exception  of  two  Avindows  and  the  porch,  which  are  late 
P. ; also  the  chancel-roof  and  screen.  Font,  D.  A great 
part  of  the  Avest  tower  has  fallen  down.  i.g. 

522.  Hengrave,  St.  John  Lateran.  This  church  Avas  re- 
built by  Sir  Thomas  de  Hennegrave  and  Joan  his  mother; 
he  died  about  the  year  1419;  but  different  parts,  particu- 
larly the  south  side,  undenvent  great  alterations  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  are  some  remains  of  painted 
glass,  and  of  fresco-painting.  There  is  a fine  Elizabethan 
tomb  ; the  round  tower  at  the  west  end  is  much  more 
ancient  than  the  church,  i.g. 

Hengrave  Hall  was  rebuilt  in  1538,  by  Thomas  Kytson ; it  is  a fine  speci- 
men of  the  mansions  of  Henry  the  Eighth, — of  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 

523.  Eorniiam,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  nave,  with  aisles, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  lower  part  of  tower  and 
north  doorway  are  transition  N.  ; chancel,  D.,  with  good 
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flowing  tracery  in  the  east  window ; the  rest  of  the  work 
is  P.  There  are  brasses  of  Dr.  Barwich,  1599,  Thomas 
Manoch,  1G08,  Mary  Manoch,  1015,  and  another  without 
inscription,  i.g. 

524.  Westley,  St.  Thomas  a Bechet.  In  ruins.  There 
is  a curious  D.  three-light  east  window,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  date  of  the  work  generally,  t.m.r. 

In  1S35,  another  church  was  built  on  a new  site. 

525.  Fornham,  St.  Martin.  Chancel,  with  modern  ves- 
try on  north  side ; nave,  with  south  porch,  and  modern 
south  aisle  ; west  tower.  A tolerable  P.  church,  but  with- 
out anything  worthy  of  particular  remark.  Font,  an  octa- 
gon, with  panelled  bowl.  w.c. 

520.  Hargrave,  St.  Edmund.  Chancel,  nave,  north 
porch,  and  west  tower.  A small  N.  building,  with  a D. 
chancel  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third.  The  doorways  are 
plain  late  N.  ; the  east  window  is  a good  triplet,  and  the 
side  windows  of  chancel,  double  lancets  ; there  are  sedilia, 
and  a double  E.  E.  piscina.  Tower,  late  P.,  and  brick ; 
the  rood-screen,  some  windows,  and  the  font,  are  of  the 
same  date.  i.g. 

527.  Hawsted,  All  Saints.  Chancel,  north  vestry,  nave, 
south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  with 
D.  and  P.  insertions ; there  is  a lowr  side  window  on  south 
side,  with  a shutter;  there  is  a D.  tomb  on  the  north 
side,  with  a nearly  semicircular  arch  of  foliage  ; it  has  a 
cross-legged  wall  effigy  ; there  are  also  many  late  monu- 
ments. The  chancel-arch  is  rude  E.  E. ; the  rest  of  the 
building  good  P.,  the  nave  having  a fine  high-pitched  roof; 
the  north  and  south  doorways  are  N.  The  font  is  formed 
of  two  square  blocks.  Most  of  the  old  seats  in  nave  and 
chancel  remain  ; as  also  the  framework  of  rood-screen,  with 
a small  bell  hung  on  the  cornice.  There  is  a P.  lectern  in 
the  chancel  ; some  windows  have  portions  of  ancient  glass. 
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The  tower  (fine  P.)  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Robert  Drury,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  In  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  the  figure  of  a Fitz-Eustace,  under  an  arched 
recess,  time,  Edward  1st ; the  brass  of  Ursula  Allington, 
and  Sir  William  Drury,  two  wives,  and  thirteen  daughters, 
time,  Henry  VUIth.  i.g.  and  t.m.r. 

Hawsted  Place,  a fine  quadrangular  mansion,  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth. 

528.  IIorningsherth,  St.  Leonard.  “ Contains  some 
good  D.  and  P.  portions,  among  much  modern  reparation.” 
— Rickman.  The  chancel  has  traces  of  early  D. ; the 
north  chapel  has  a curious  early  P.  window.  Porch,  good 
P. ; lower  part  of  tower  and  font,  P. ; upper  part  of  tower, 
brick,  t.m.r. 

529.  Ick worth.  “ Is  small,  but  has  an  E.  E.  chancel 
with  some  fine  lancet-windows.  There  are  also  goodD.  and 
P.  windows.” — Rickman.  Chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle ; 
north  porch,  and  west  tower;  (the  three  latter  modern). 
The  chancel  has  a triple  lancet,  with  circle  over  it  in  the 
gable,  and  there  are  lancets  on  north  side.  There  is  a 
good  early  1).  three-light  window  on  north  side  of  nave, 
and  a rich  double  piscina,  t.m.r. 

530.  Lackford,  St.  Lawrence.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  but  the  side- 
lights are  blocked  up,  and  the  east  window  is  a P.  inser- 
tion, There  is  a a curious  irregular  E.  E.  arcade  on  both 
sides  of  the  chancel : on  the  north  side  it  is  carried  over  a 
rude  stone  seat  and  an  Easter  sepulchre  ; on  the  south 
side  it  forms  the  canopies  to  the  sedilia  and  piscina.  There 
was  formerly  a central  tower,  but  the  piers  and  chancel- 
arch  have  been  cut  away.  The  nave  is  D. ; in  the  sill  of 
the  easternmost  window  on  the  south  side  is  a sedile,  and 
west  of  this  a piscina,  also  in  the  window-sill.  There  was 
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formerly  a north  aisle,  which  seems  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  sixteenth  century ; the  four  arches  remain  in  the 
north  wall,  bricked  up,  with  late  windows  inserted  ; these 
arches  and  piers  are  a curious  mixture  of  E.  E.  and  1). 
Avork ; externally,  at  the  east  end  there  is  an  elegant  tre- 
foiled  piscina,  one  cap  of  which  is  E.  E.,  and  the  other  l). 
The  font  is  very  beautiful,  of  Decorated  date,  c.  Edward  I. ; 
it  has  erroneously  been  described  as  E.  E.  There  are 
two  good  coped  coffin-lids  in  the  nave,  of  Purbeck  mar- 
ble, with  floriated  crosses,  both  alike.  The  tower-arch 
lofty,  lancet-shaped  ; the  toAver,  D.,  with  P.  parapet ; the 
porch,  P.  n.d. 

The  font  is  engraved  in  Rickman’s  Architecture  and  Gage’s  History  of 
Suffolk. 

531.  Nowton,  St.  Peter.  Chancel,  with  south  vestry; 
nave,  north  aisle,  and  tvest  tower.  With  the  exception  of 
the  tower  and  some  parts  of  the  chancel,  Avhich  are  D.,  the 
church  has  been  rebuilt  in  what  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  style,  (N.).  There  are  tAvo  good  doorways 
remaining ; that  on  the  north  side  having  a projection 
from  the  Avail  ; the  windows  are  filled  with  painted  glass 
brought  from  Flanders.  There  are  a number  of  old  seats 
remaining,  with  good  poppy-heads,  av.c. 

532.  Rede,  All  Saints.  A very  plain,  small  church, 
consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  and  Ioav  Avest 
toAver.  The  principal  part  is  E.  E.,  or  early  1).  There  is 
a piscina  in  the  chancel ; some  windows  and  the  porch 
are  P.  The  chancel  has  been  lately  refitted,  t.m  r. 

533.  Risby,  St.  Giles.  Chancel,  nave,  and  south  porch  ; 
round  toAver  at  Avest  end.  The  original  structure  is  tran- 
sition N. ; the  tower  is  built  of  flints,  laid  in  regular 
courses,  and  finished  with  a bold  torus  moulding  at  the 
top.  There  is  a sharp-pointed  chancel-arch,  with  N. 
ornaments;  the  Avindows  Avere  altered  in  the  fourteenth 
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century;  east  window,  good  L).;  the  porch,  screen,  and 
font,  are  P.  i.g. 

534.  Saxham,  Great,  St.  Andrew.  This  church  was  for 
the  greater  part,  together  with  the  chancel,  rebuilt  in  1798  ; 
but  the  doorways  are  N.,  and  the  tower-arch,  though  pointed, 
is  of  the  same  age.  The  windows  of  the  chancel  are  filled 
with  painted  glass  brought  from  Prance  and  Switzerland. 
Towe.r  and  porch,  P.  In  the  pavement  is  a brass  of  John 
Eldred,  in  his  alderman’s  gown.  i.g.  and  s.t. 

i^“  535.  Saxham,  Little,  St.  Nicholas.  Chancel,  with 
north  chapel ; nave,  with  north  aisle ; south  porch,  and 
round  west  tower.  The  latter  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
remarkably  elegant,  with  a good  N.  arcade  round  the  upper 
story.  The  tower-arch  is  narrow  and  lofty  : its  width,  four 
feet  six  inches  ; height,  seventeen  feet  three  inches.  At  the 
side  of  it  is  a low  recess  with  a round  arch,  apparently 
intended  for  a seat.  The  walls  of  nave  and  the  doorway 
are  of  the  same  period  ; the  chancel,  north  aisle,  and  porch, 
were  added  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chapel  was 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  Solicitor-General  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  to  whom  there  is  a monument  in 
the  chancel ; there  are  others  to  William,  Lord  Crofts, 
Baron  of  Saxham,  1077,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Henry 
Crofts,  1642.  i.g.  and  s.t. 

536.  Whepstead,  St.  Peironilla.  Chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  and  nave  are  late 
E.  E. ; tower,  poor  P.  The  whole  church  is  much  mo- 
dernized ; there  are  remains  of  a P.  rood-screen,  t.m.r. 

The  churches  in  this  deanery  have  but  few  striking  fea- 
tures. Little  Saxham  is  the  most  interesting,  because  of 
the  beautiful  early  work  it  has  about  it,  especially  the 
tower;  Hawsted,  and  the  tower  of  Risby,  also  deserve 
notice.  There  is  a fine  tomb  in  Hawsted  church,  and 
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late  tombs  are  to  be  found  in  some  others.  The  font 
at  Lackford  is  good,  and  there  is  a very  tine  chest  at 
Chevington. 

O 


“ Bury  St.  Edmund’s  contains  a number  of  interesting 
remains.” — Rickman. 

537.  Bury,  St.  Mary.  “Is  a 1\  building,  not  so 
rich  outside  as  St.  James’s,  but  some  portions  of  the  in- 
terior are  fully  equal,  and  the  wood  roof  of  the  nave  is  a 
very  rich  and  fine  one.  The  tower  is  low  and  massive; 
it  stands  partly  in  the  north  aisle,  and  the  lower  part  seems 
of  earlier  date.  There  is  a fine  1).  north  door,  and  a porch 
of  later  date,  with  a singular  and  beautiful  roof.” — Rickman. 
The  chancel  consists  of  five  bays,  the  four  western  with 
aisles ; the  nave  is  of  ten  bays ; the  chancel  has  an  arch 
across  it,  marking  the  eastern  bay,  the  roof  of  which  is 
rather  lower  than  the  rest;  this  bay  and  the  chancel-arch, 
which  is  very  plain,  are  parts  of  an  earlier  building.  The 
roofs  throughout  are  very  fine ; the  eastern  part  of  that  to 
the  nave  and  south  aisle  are  richly  painted  ; in  this  aisle 
are  a piscina  and  sedilia,  partly  hidden  by  a rich  monu- 
ment, with  emaciated  effigy,  to  John  Baret,  1403.  There 
are  two  beautiful  altar-tombs,  (despoiled  of  their  canopies,) 
with  effigies  under  the  eastern  arches  to  the  chancel-aisles : 
that  on  the  north  side  to  Lord  Crewe  and  his  lady,  1501 ; 
that  on  the  south  side  to  Sir  Roger  Drury  and  ladv,  1472. 
The  font  is  P.,  a fine  one  ; several  good  brasses  and  some 
good  wood-work  remain ; there  are  openings  to  a crypt 
under  the  eastern  bay  of  the  chancel,  t.m.r. 

An  excellent  monograph  of  this  fine  church,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
has  been  recently  published  by  Mr.  S.  Tymms,  F.S.A. 

53S.  Bury,  St.  James.  “ Is  a large  and  fine  P. 
edifice ; the  west  end  a peculiarly  rich  and  beautiful  com- 
position, both  as  to  design  and  execution.  The  church  is 
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large  compared  with  the  chancel,  which  has  been  repaired 
with  modern  windows.  This  church  has  no  tower,  but 
what  is  called  the  clmrch-gate,  a very  fine  N.  tower,  over  a 
gateway  leading  to  the  ancient  abbey  precinct,  has  the  bells 
belonging  to  the  church.  This  tower  is  about  forty  feet 
south  of  the  church,  is  a very  good  specimen  of  N.,  and  is 
in  good  preservation.” — Rickman.  The  tower  has  been 
lately  restored,  and  the  earth  which  had  accumulated 
round  it  removed.  The  walls  of  the  chancel  are  older 
than  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  the  external  plinth 
of  this  part,  and  the  bases  of  the  chancel-arch,  are  buried. 
The  aisles  of  the  nave,  which  extend  one  bay  beyond  the 
chancel-arch,  have  their  original  roofs.  The  font  is  plain 
P. ; all  the  brasses  have  been  removed,  but  some  fragments 
of  ancient  fittings  remain,  t.m.r.  This  tower  affords  a 
valuable  specimen  of  rich  early  N.  work,  of  the  shallow 
character,  executed  with  the  axe,  and  not  with  the  chisel. 
It  was  built  iu  1095.  A shallow  porch  has  been  added  in 
later  N.  work.  ip. 

539.  Bury,  the  Abbey.  “ Both  these  churches  stand 
near  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  of  which  some  of  the  walls 
remain,  mostly  cleared  of  the  stone  casing,  and  present- 
ing only  a grouted  mass  of  rough  work;  but  the  north- 
east pier  of  the  cross  of  the  abbey  church  has  a few  stones 
remaining  at  the  springing  of  the  arch,  and  there  are 
other  indications  of  N.  character.  The  west  front  has 
been  built  into  some  modern  houses,  and  a fine  octagon, 
which  may  have  been  the  chapter-house,  stript  of  its 
casing,  is  now  a stable.  Prom  the  extent  of  the  ruins, 
this  church  must  have  been  very  large,  and  fully  deserving 
so  fine  an  entrance-gate  as  the  church-gate.” — Rickman. 
There  is  the  foundation  of  another  octagonal  building  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  west  front.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  walls  of  a small  oblong  building  remain  in  the  church- 
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yard ; it  has  an  apsidal  eastern  termination,  and  sonic 
pointed  internal  arches,  without  mouldings;  but  a few 
mouldings,  visible  externally  at  the  west  end,  are  late 
P.  T.M.R. 

“ Another  entrance  to  the  precincts  was  by  the  abbey 
gate,  which,  though  much  mutilated,  still  exhibits  some' most 
excel  ent  D.  features.  There  are  some  parts  about  this 
gate  that  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a casing 
on  an  earlier  work ; the  composition  is  very  fine,  and  the 
mouldings  and  other  details  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  well 
executed.” — Rickman.  It  has  lately  been  roofed,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  further  decay.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  cover 
a large  space  of  ground,  and  have  features  of  various  dates, 
from  N.  to  late  P.  t.m.r.  There  is  no  ground  for  Mr. 
Rickman’s  supposition,  that  this  gatehouse  was  a casing 
on  an  earlier  work.  It  is  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
abbey,  erected  about  1340,  after  it  lmd  been  burnt  by 
the  townspeople,  at  their  expense,  as  a penalty  for  their 
offence ; and  it  is  a very  curious  example  of  the  union  of  a 
strong  fortress  with  an  ornamental  gatehouse, — the  images 
having  concealed  the  oylettes,  and  the  stations  for  archers 
being  entirely  hid,  both  from  the  outside  and  from  persons 
entering  the  gateway,  ip. 

“ Of  nearly  the  same  date  as  this  gate  is  the  abbey 
bridge,  where  the  wall  of  the  precinct  is  carried  over  a fine 
stream ; it  is  in  good  preservation.” — Rickman. 

The  borough  gaol  is  the  remains  of  a very  interesting 
ancient  edifice,  of  late  transition  N.  work,  known  by  the 
name  of  Moyses’  Hall,  and  supposed  to  have  been  a Jew’s 
house,  like  the  one  at  Lincoln,  of  a little  earlier  date.  The 
guildhall  has  a fine  E.  E.  doorway,  and  late  P.  porch.  The 
ruins  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  contain  a three-light  D. 
window. 

St.  Saviour’s  also  exhibits  some  late  D.  features.  St, Petro- 
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nilla’s  was  a hospital  for  lepers,  of  which  nothing  remains 
beyond  some  fragments  of  rubble  wall. 

In  Guildhall-street  and  Market-street  are  some  late  P. 
half-timbered  houses,  t.m.r. 

540.  Bury,  St.John  Evangelist.  Erected  in  1841. 


541.  Easton  Bayants,  St.  Nicholas.  Destroyed  by  the 
sea. 

542.  Harkstead,  St.  Mary.  Chancel,  with  modern 
vestry  on  north  side ; nave,  south  aisle,  and  porch  ; tower 
at  west  end  : the  latter  good  early  P.,  with  a richly 
panelled  plinth  and  transoined  west  window  ; two-lights  in 
upper  stage;  battlement  of  brick.  The  nave  appears  to 
have  been  D.,  but  all  the  tracery  of  the  windows  is  gone; 
it  has  octagon  piers,  with  good  moulded  capitals.  Pont, 
an  octagon,  with  panelled  bowl.  w.c. 
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SALISBURY: 

BENNETT  BROTHERS,  PRINTERS,  JOURNAL  OFFICE 


SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT’S  REPORT. 


Having  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Armfield’s  letter,  pub- 
lished in  the  “ Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal”  in  March 
last,  in  which  he  has  suggested  the  question  whether  the 
ancient  High  Altar  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  was  placed  where 
the  Holy  Table  stood  previously  to  the  Alterations  of  1789, 
or  whether  it  was  placed  at,  or  towards,  the  Western  end  of 
the  space  beyond  the  small  transept,  I have  given  much  study 
to  the  question,  in  the  course  of  which  I have  placed  myself 
in  communication  with  several  persons  learned  in  liturgical 
and  ritual  subjects.  The  result  of  my  investigations,  thus 
aided,  has  been  a conviction  that  the  High  Altar  was  always 
situated,  as  shewn  in  the  plans  of  the  last  century,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Easternmost  hay  : that  is  to  say,  half  a bay  in 
front  of  the  screen  which  parted  off  the  Lady  Chapel  or 
Ambulatory. 

I will  classify  the  arguments,  and  evidences,  which  have 
led  me  to  this  conclusion  under  several  heads. 

Firstly,  the  presumptive  evidence  afforded  by  other  Cathe- 
drals, and  great  Churches,  in  which  the  position  of  the  High 
Altar  is  still  marked  by  the  ancient  Reredos  or  by  other 
distinct  evidences. 

1.  Winchester  Cathedral. — Here  we  have  the  mag- 
nificent altar-screen  of  the  15th  century,  with  the  place  of 
the  high  altar  evidently  marked  against  it,  and  which  proves 
that  the  distance  from  the  easternmost  stalls  to  the  back  of 
the  high  altar  was  about  80  feet. 

2.  Canterbury. — Here  we  have  the  position  of  the  high 
altar  ; — not  remaining  it  is  true, — but  laid  down  accurately 
by  Gervase,  and  in  our  own  day  by  Professor  Willis.  The 
distance  from  the  eastern  stalls  to  the  back  of  the  altar  was 
about  65  feet. 
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3.  Westminster. — Here  we  have  the  altar-screen  of  the 
15th  century  still  standing  with  the  recess  in  it  for  the 
retabulum  over  the  high  altar.  The  distance  measured  as 
before  is  about  77  feet. 

4.  St.  Albans — Where  we  have  precisely  similar  evidence 
of  the  position  of  the  high  altar,  and  a distance  of  at  least  65 
feet ; probably  much  more  as  the  stalls  could  not  have  come 
so  far  as  the  eastern  piers  of  the  tower  from  which  this  mea- 
surement is  made  and  between  which  was  a sanctuary  screen. 

5.  Durham — Where,  by  like  evidence,  the  position  of  the 
altar  against  the  screen  being  manifest,  the  distance  is  shewn 
to  be  about  75  feet. 

6.  Worcester. — The  place  of  the  altar  is  here  indicated 
pretty  closely  by  the  sedilia  attached  to  Prince  Arthur’s 
sepulchral  chapel ; it  was  a little  forwarder  than  at  present, 
and  the  space  from  the  eastern  stalls  to  the  back  of  the  altar 
was  about  60  feet. 

7.  Lincoln. — Here  the  altar  stood  about  half  a bay  in 
advance  of  the  eastern  screen,  but  as  the  stalls  did  not  reach 
the  small  transept  the  space  seems  to  have  been  about  70  feet. 

8.  Gloucester. — The  position  of  the  altar  is  given  by  the 
sedilia,  and  the  ancient  pavement,  and  by  recent  excavations, 
and  the  space  was  about  69  feet. 

9.  Rochester. — The  place  of  the  altar,  found  by  recent 
excavations,  and  the  distance  84  feet. 

10.  Exeter. — The  ancient  position  of  the  reredos  shewn  by 
old  plans,  and  by  the  sedilia,  and  the  space  was  about  65  feet.* 

The  above  Churches  have  the  place  of  the  high  altar  defined 
with  absolute  or  very  approximate  certainty.  Of  others  we 
have  very  reliable,  though  not  now  ocular,  evidence,  and  all 
point  to  the  general  fact  that  the  high  altar  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Presbytery,  though  not  necessarily  so  close  as  to 
prevent  the  circumambulation  of  the  altar. 

The  Presbytery  was  of  varied,  though  considerable,  and 
in  many  cases  of  great  length ; though  this  seems  to  have 

* The  average  of  these  dimensions  is  71  feet,  being  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  at  Salisbury,  supposing  the  altar  to  Lave  occupied  its  received 
position. 
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been  influenced  by  the  question,  whether  shrines  must  be 
made  room  for,  to  the  eastward  of  it.  The  altar  probably  in 
early  times  stood  free,  though  at  a later  date  altar-screens 
came  in  vogue ; but  in  such  cases  the  circumambulation  of 
the  altar  was  still  rendered  practicable  by  two  doorways  in  the 
screen,  as  at  Winchester,  St.  Albans,  Westminster,  Christ- 
church Hants,  and  many  other  cases. 

Now,  the  arrangement  shewn  in  the  undated  plan  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  similar 
plan  given  by  Gough,  accords  with  these  parallel  instances  of 
still  existing,  or  readily  demonstrable  arrangements.  These 
plans  belong,  probably,  to  about  the  middle  or  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  That  they  are  subsequent  to  the  restoration 
effected  by  Bishop  Seth  Ward,  is  shewn  by  the  indication  of 
his  marble  pavements ; that  they  are  earlier  than  Bishop 
Hume’s  time,  is  proved  by  the  Hungerford  Iron  Chapel, 
being  shewn  in  its  old  place  in  the  Nave,  not  in  its  present 
monstrous  position,  to  which  it  was  removed  about  1778-9  by 
Bishop  Hume.  These  plans  consequently  shew  the  Church 
as  it  was  before  the  commencement  of  modern  alterations. 
They  shew  the  stalls,  as  extending  eastward  a short  distance 
into  the  crossing  of  the  smaller  transept ; of  which  space 
Leland  says  that  it  “ Standeth  as  a light  and  division, 
betwixt  the  Quier  and  the  Presbytery.”  Towards  the  west  of 
# this  intermediate  space,  the  plans  shew  a step  from  the  Choir 
proper,  probably  the  “ Gradus  Chori and,  at  its  eastern 
side,  they  shew  another  step  rising  into  the  Presbytery, — 
probably  the  “ Gradus  Presbyterii with  some  appearance  of 
a screen,  as  at  St.  Albans,  and  St.  David’s,  but  this  is 
doubtful.  The  altar  is  shewn  with  its  eastern  edge  placed  in 
the  centre  line  of  the  eastern  bay  of  the  Presbytery ; en- 
closing, as  at  Winchester,  Gloucester,  and  formerly  at 
Lincoln,  Exeter,  &c.,  a narrow  space  between  the  altar  and 
the  screen  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  space  is  approached 
by  two  doors  in  the  altar  screen,  as  at  the  Churches  of  which 
some  have  been  already  enumerated. 

The  tomb  of  Bishop  Poore  occupies  a position  north  of  the 
altar,  a place  frequently  chosen  for  the  founder’s  tomb; 
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Bishop  Blythe’s  tomb  is  behind  the  altar  against  the  east  of 
the  Lady  Chapel  screen.  The  two  western  bays  of  the  north 
arcade,  and  the  westernmost  one  on  the  south,  are  occupied  by 
high  tombs  of  bishops  ; the  other  two  are  shewn  as  vacant ; 
but  one  would  (on  my  view)  be  occupied  by  the  sedilia. 

These  positions  of  the  Choir  and  Presbytery  steps  have 
been  confirmed  by  our  investigations  on  the  spot,  while  we 
find  at  the  Presbytery  step,  on  one  side,  the  winch,  and  on 
both  the  hooks  as  for  the  Lenten  veil,  which  is  so  often  alluded 
to  in  the  rubrics. 

To  the  north,  and  south,  of  the  intermediate  space  under 
the  crossing,  we  have  found  remains  (now  restored)  of  the 
original  north  and  south  doors  of  the  13tli  century, — com- 
mon to  the  Choir,  and  the  Presbytery.  All  this  agrees  with 
the  supposition  that  the  Presbytery,  was  not  a space  for 
unknown  uses  behind  the  high  altar,  but  a space  in  front  of 
it,  between  the  Choir  and  the  Altar ; just  as  Gervase  says  of 
Canterbury : “ Continehat  hie  murus  monachorum  chorum, 
presbiterium,  altare  magnum,  &c.”  “De  choro  ad  presbi- 
terium  tres  erant  gradus.  De  pavimento  presbiterii  usque  ad 
altare  gradus  tres.”  (The  place  of  the  altar  at  Canterbury, 
is  clearly  defined,  the  Patriarchal  Chair  was  behind  it).  The 
Presbytery  (though  the  word  in  common  parlance  was  some- 
times loosely  used)  was  in  fact  the  space  in  front  of  the  high 
altar  essential  to  the  large  number  of  clergy,  &c.,  requisite  to 
the  dignified  performance  of  high  mass  in  great  Churches. 
It  was  the  same  as  the  “Sanctuary”  (see  Du  Cange  under 
“ Sanctuarium  Altaris”) 

Secondly.  That  the  place  of  the  high  altar  as  shewn  in 
these  two  plans  was  its  received  position  from  our  own  age 
back  to  that  of  Leland,  in  whose  time  the  altar  was  still 
standing,  I will  now  proceed  to  prove  by  what  I will  call  the 
Traditional  evidence, — a catena  of  witnesses  from  the  more 
modern  writers  back  to  Leland  himself,  who  saw  the  high 
altar  still  in  its  place. 

1.  In  Sir  Richard  Colt  Iloare’s  “Modern  Wiltshire”  ho 
says : (repeating  the  words  of  a former  wuiter)  “ Behind  the 
“ high  altar  in  the  Ante  Chapel  is  that  [the  tomb]  of  Bishop 
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“ Blythe,  and  in  the  Choir  under  a canopy  on  the  north  side 
“ of  the  high  altar,  that  ascribed  by  the  tradition  of  the 
“ Church  to  Bishop  Poore.” 

2.  Dodsworth. — Speaking  of  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Poore, 
he  says  : “ which  was  first  placed  under  a canopy  in  a wall 
“ on  the  north  side  of  the  altar.” 

Speaking  of  Bishop  Blythe’s  monument,  he  says  : “ as  it 
“ stood  at  the  hack  of  the  high  altar  it  was  placed  north  and 
“ south,  and  hence  according  to  Godwin,  it  bore  the  name  of 
“ the  thwart-over  Bishop.” 

Speaking  again  of  Bishop  Poore’s  tomb,  ho  says  it  was 
“ originally  placed  under  a canopy  in  a wall  on  the  north  side 
“ of  the  original  high  altar.” 

I will  mention  that  Dodsworth  had  seen  tho  state  of  things 
before  Wyatt’s  alterations,  and  in  an  earlier  book  written 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  those  changes,  he  uses 
similar  expressions : speaking  of  Bishop  Blythe  as  “ buried 
immediately  under*  the  former  altar  * * * “at  the 

entrance  to  the  present  chancel  ivhere  the  old  altar  stood.” 
Also  of  the  monument  of  Bishop  Poore,  as  “removed  from 
the  north  trail  of  the  former  altar.” 

3.  Carter,  the  well-known  archceological  artist. — In  Gough’s 
memorials  (1803)  Carter  says  “ I found  that  the  monument 
“ of  Bishop  Blyth  which  teas  set  at  the  back  of  the  altar- 
“ screen  dividing  the  Choir  from  our  Lady’s  Chapel,”  &c., 
again : “ Poore’s  monument  had  been  dragged  from  the 
“ side  of  the  Choir  near  the  late  high  altar,  where  it  had 
“ rested  for  so  many  centuries  and  on  a spot  the  most  fitting 
“ the  founder  of  the  Holy  Temple.” 

Carter,  on  his  view  of  Bishop  Poore’s  monument  given  in 
Dr.  Milner’s  “ Dissertation  on  the  modern  style  of  altering 
“ ancient  Cathedrals  as  exemplified  in  the  Cathedral  of 
“ Salisbury,”  1798,  describes  it  as  “ on  the  north  side  of  the 
“ high  altar  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.”  This  sketch  was  made 
by  him  in  1781. 

4.  Dr.  Milner  himself  speaks  of  Bishop  Blythe  as  having 

* Though  Bishop  Blythe’s  monument  was  at  the  back  of  the  altar,  his 
grave  was  found  by  Wyatt  to  extend  under  it. 
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been  “ buried  under  the  high  altar,"  and  of  Bishop  Poore  as 
having  “ been  buried  in  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
“ Cathedral.” 

I will  here  digress  for  a moment  to  mention  that,  though 
the  accounts  of  Bishop  Poore’s  burial  are  discordant,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  my  argument  to  prove  whether  this  were 
actually  his  tomb  or  not.  If  it  were  so,  he  occupied  the  very 
customary  position  of  a founder’s  tomb ; if  it  were  not  so, 
that  tomb  has  been  attributed  to  him  because  it  held  that 
position  ; i.e.,  north  of  the  high  altar. 

I do,  however,  feel  an  interest  in  the  question  for  other 
reasons ; and  will  therefore  briefly  state  the  case.  There 
was,  as  Leland  tells  us,  in  his  time,  a tablet  suspended  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  which  stated  that  Poore’s  body  was  buried 
at  Durham,  and  his  heart  at  the  Monastery  of  Tarrant,  in 
Dorsetshire,  which  he  had  founded. 

In  contradiction  to  this,  Robert  of  Graystanes,  a monk  of 
Durham,  and  afterwards  Bishop  elect  of  that  see,  and  its 
annalist,  says  that  Poore  was  buried  at  Tarrant. 

Godwin  says  he  commanded  that  he  should  be  buried  at 
Tarrant ; and,  finding  his  monument  at  Salisbury,  we  might, 
between  conflicting  authorities,  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  body  was  buried  at  Tarrant  and  his  heart  at  Salisbury. 
When,  however,  the  tomb  was  opened  by  Wyatt,  it  was  found 
to  contain  a body  ; which  fact  would,  in  its  turn,  lead  us  to 
reverse  this  conjecture;  a conclusion  anticipated  by  Richardson 
in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Godwin  (1743)  w'ho  says:  “Obiit 
“ Tarentse  Dorcestriam  juxta  ; ibi  natus  et  ibi  cor  fuit  sepul- 
“ turn,  corpus  vero  Sarisburiae.” 

Dr.  Milner  dilates  upon  this  statement  as  follows  : “ though 
“ he  himself  was  content  to  be  buried  in  the  Convent  of 
“ Tarent,  of  which  he  Avas  the  founder,  they  [the  canons  and 
“ inhabitants  of  Salisbury]  would  not  give  up  the  claim, 
“ which  filial  gratitude  conferred  upon  them,  to  his  mortal  re- 
“ mains  ; but  leaving  his  heart  to  the  nuns  of  Tarent,  they 
“ conveyed  his  body  to  their  own  city.” 

Dodswortli  also  remarks  of  this  monument : “ We  cannot 
“ assign  it  to  any  other  of  our  early  Prelates,  because  their 
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“ monuments  still  exist,  or  at  least  their  places  of  interment 
“ can  he  ascertained.” 

We  may,  therefore,  rest  assured  that  Poore’s  body  was 
deposited  in  the  position  shewn  by  the  plans  referred  to ; 
which  position  was, — if  the  high  altar  ho  there  correctly 
placed, — the  post  of  honour  often  accorded  to  a founder. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  catena  of  witnesses. 

5.  “ Antiquitates  Sarisburienses,”  1771 — 1777. — Speaking 
of  the  paintings  on  the  vaulting,  the  author  says  : “ Over  the 
“ Choir  are  the  Prophets,  and  under  the  Eastern  Cross  are 
“ Our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  as  also  the  four  Evangelists. 
“ Over  the  Communion  or  Altar  are  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year.” 

Again  : “ Behind  the  high  altar,  is  the  ancient  altar  of  St. 
“ Mary.” 

Again,  speaking  of  the  enclosing  screens  of  the  Choir  and 
Presbytery,  he  says,  “ as  those  now  are  on  each  side  of  the 
“ altar  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Choir  from  the  west.” 

Again,  of  Bishop  Blythe  : “He  lies  buried  behind  the  high 
“ altar.” 

6.  On  the  plan  in  the  King's  Library  in  the  British 
Museum  is  written,  “ from  the  high  altar  to  the  upper  end  of 
“ the  Lady  Chapel  is  about  80  feet;”  which  agrees  with  the 
position  as  shewn  on  plans. 

7.  Price,  1753. — “ The  ceiling  [of  Choir]  with  persons 
“ famous  in  Scripture  and  labels  coming  out  of  their  mouths  : 
“ and  over  the  altar  different  works  of  agriculture  suitable  to 
“ the  several  seasons  of  the  year.”  Price  in  a general  plan 
of  the  Cathedral  marks  the  altar  (rather  as  in  a diagram  than 
with  precision)  at  the  east  end  of  the  Presbytery.  He  alludes 
to  two  staircases  “ over  the  high  altar,  viz.,  on  each  side  of 
“ the  altar  above  the  aisles.”  These  are  at  the  N.E.  and 
S.E.  angles  of  eastern  arm  of  cross — just  behind  the  place 
where  the  high  altar  is  shewn  in  the  plans. 

Again,  he  says,  while  speaking  of  the  enclosures  of  the 
Choir  : “I  cannot  overlook  the  manner  of  enclosing  the 
“ Choir  ; it  seems,  if  one  may  judge  from  that  part  near  the 
“ altar,  that  the  Choir  was  first  enclosed  by  a plain  wall  on 
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“ the  outside,  standing  upon  a deep  plinth,  while  the  inside 
“ was  adorned  with  niches,  marble  pillars,  and  tender  orna- 
“ ments  on  top,  to  finish  the  niches  more  delicately,  as  those 
“ now  are  on  each  side  the  altar,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the 
“ Choir  from  the  west.”  (The  marks  of  these  enclosing 
screens  till  recently  remained  in  the  discolorations  of  the 
pillars.)  This  passage  has  been  copied  by  subsequent  writers, 
and  shews  that  on  either  side  the  altar  there  were  in  the  last 
century  arcadings  resembling  those  of  the  Choir  screen  (now 
placed  in  the  Morning  Chapel).  One  bay  of  these  arcades  I 
would  suggest  formed  the  sedilia .*  Dodsworth  tells  us  that 
the  arcades  of  the  Choir  screen  had  been  used  by  the  archi- 
tect in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  built  the  cross  arches  “ in- 
“ tended  to  resist  the  bend  of  the  pillars,  as  a support  to 
“ these  arches.  Wyatt  had  consequently  to  shore  up  the 
“ piers  w'hich  had  been  thus  supported  till  a new  foundation 
“ was  completed.”  But  this  only  by  the  way. 

8.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Salisbury  and  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bath  (1719 — 23). — 
“ Behind  the  altar,  under  an  arch  with  a closet  over  it,  lies  a 
“ Bishop  at  full  length,  and  over  him  is  this  inscription, 
“ renewed  perhaps  from  the  original,  which  is  now  defaced  : — 
“ Hoc  tumulo  requiescit  corpus  Reverendi  Patris  Johannis 
“ Blythe  quondam  Sarum  Episcopi  Cujus  anime  propicietur 
“ Deus.  Amen.  Anno  Domini  MCCCCLXXXIH.” 

9.  Godwin  1G01. — Of  Bishop  Blythe  he  says  : — “He  lieth 
“ buried  upon  the  backe  side  of  the  high  altar,  and  hath  a 
“ fair  tombe,  not  standing  after  the  manner  of  other  tomhes, 
“ east  and  west,  but  over-thwart  the  Church  north  and  south, 
“ for  which  cause  some  call  him  the  overthwart  Bishoppe.” 

Edmund  Audley,  1502,  Hy.  vii.  18.  “ Lieth  buried  in  a 
“ goodly  chappell  built  for  the  purpose  on  the  south  (cor- 
“ rected  elsewhere  to  north)  side  of  the  high  altar.”  This, 
taken  conjointly  with  what  he  says  of  Bp.  Blythe,  fixes  the 
supposed  position  of  the  high  altar  up  to  that  date. 

* No  doubt  that  bay  athwart  the  altar,  devoted  by  Bishop  Hume,  in 
defiance  of  ecclesiastical  propriety,  “ to  the  sittings  of  the  Earls  of 
Radnor. 
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10.  Leland,  1545,  who  wrote  while  the  ancient  high  altar 
was  still  standing,  says  : “ There  be  in  the  great  and  fair 
“ Chappelle  of  Our  Lady  at  the  este  end  of  the  high  altarc,  3 
“ pillars  of  marble  on  echo  side.”  Also,  “ There  is  a bishop 
“ buried  by  the  side  of  the  waulle  of  the  south  isle  again  the 
“ high  altare  without  as  in  a cemitary  whero  the  vergers  ly, 
“ and  in  one  of  the  mayne  butteres  of  tho  Church  there  is 
“ hard  by  an  inscription  ....  in  Latin  sumwhat  dcfacid.” 
This  inscription  still  exists  on  the  buttress  in  a line  with  the 
east  wall  of  the  presbytery. 

The  above  quotations  carry  back  the  evidences  of  the 
position  of  the  high  altar  to  a period  when  they  cease  to  be 
traditional ; and  our  last-cited  witness,  seeing  the  altar  still 
standing  before  his  eyes,  was  unaware  of  the  value  of  his 
evidence. 

The  next  class  of  evidence  I will  adduce  is  that  which  I 
will  call  the  Liturgical  and  Ritual  evidence,  being  derived 
from  the  Rubrics  of  the  Sarum  Missal  and  from  the  Consue- 
tudinary preserved  at  Salisbury.  For  this  evidence,  which 
has  swollen  into  a treatise,  I am  indebted  to  my  eldest  son, 
who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  ritual  history, 
but  who  has  been  helped  by  sundry  papers  and  suggestions, 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott  and  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope. 


ON  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  SANCTUARY 
OF  SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL  AS  INDICATED 
BY  THE  RITUAL  OF  SARUM. 

The  question,  what  were  the  ancient  arrangements  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
question  what  may  be  the  arrangements  most  suited  to 
modern  ideas  and  modern  requirements. 

We  must  not  allow  our  notions  of  what  would  be  most 
convenient  now  to  affect  our  judgment  as  to  what  were  the 
actual  arrangements  then.  The  two  issues  are  quite  distinct, 
and  should  be  kept  so.  The  one  is  a matter  of  opinion,  the 
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other  a question  of  fact.  Whether,  that  which  suited  the 
13th  century  may  not  also  be  very  fit  for  the  19th  : whether 
we  have  so  far  improved  in  matters  of  ecclesiology  upon  our 
ancestors  as  to  be  able  to  better  their  dispositions ; or 
whether,  if  we  have,  it  is  wise,  or  even  worth  our  while,  to 
introduce  our  new  notions  into  the  ancient  and  venerable 
building  erected  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremonial  of  St. 
Osmund ; these  and  such  like  questions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  discussion  now  before  us  ; our  object  here  is  simply 
to  inquire  what  were,  as  mere  matter  of  fact,  the  original 
arrangements  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  more  particularly  of  its 
Eastern  limb.  Having  settled  these  purely  antiquarian 
points,  the  further  questions  raised  may  be  left,  as  the 
subject  of  a separate  discussion. 

As  St.  Osmund’s  rite  was  no  mere  arbitrary  invention,  but 
simply  a new  link  added  to  the  chain  of  ecclesiological  tra- 
dition, we  shall  find  that  the  dispositions  contemplated  by  it, 
and  many  of  the  terms  employed,  can  only  be  understood  by 
a reference  to  earlier  usages.  This  is  particularly  the  case  as 
regards  the  meaning  of  the  word  “presbiterium,”  upon  which 
very  mainly  turns  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  High 
Altar  at  Salisbury. 

Christian  Churches  have,  from  the  first  ages,  been  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  compartments.  Two  of  these  are 
constantly  and  necessarily  present,  even  in  the  smallest 
oratory.  The  third  is  never  wanting  to  any  large  Church.  A 
Nave  and  Sanctuary  are  to  be  found,  practically  distinguished, 
in  the  simplest  chapel.  A Nave,  Quire,  and  Sanctuary,  form 
the  necessary  elements  of  every  complete  Church. 

In  the  Basilic*  the  principal  structural  division  occurs 
between  the  Quire  and  the  Sanctuary  : in  the  fully  developed 
medieval  plan  it  is  placed  between  the  Quire  and  the  Nave. 
The  former  is  the  normal  disposition,  the  latter  in  reality 
exceptional,  and  peculiar  to  one  period,  though  that  a very 
important  one,  in  the  history  of  Church  architecture. 

Having  constantly  before  us  our  ancient  Churches,  erected 
mostly  during  the  four  centuries  which  constitute  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  new  buildings  constructed  in  imitation  of  them, 
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we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  a Church  consists  typically  of  a 
Nave  and  Quire,  or  Chancel.  This  is  a very  mistaken  notion. 
A Church  consists  essentially  of  a Nave  and  a Sanctuary,  a 
Quire  being  quite  ad  libitum.  In  a Basilica,  this  principle  is 
enforced  by  the  disposition  of  tho  structure  itself.  The 
triumphal  arch  divides  the  Sanctuary  from  the  body  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Quire,  when  present,  is  an  enclosure,  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  Nave.  The  Eastern  Church,  ever 
most  conservative  of  primitive  usage,  has  never  departed 
from  this  arrangement.  Her  Churches  are  still  Basilican  in 
their  disposition.  The  structural  division  now,  as  anciently, 
divides  off  the  Sanctuary  from  the  Nave,  and  the  Quire  is 
without  the  iconostasis,  in  tho  body  of  the  Church. 

Although  this  primitive  and  essential  division  between  the 
Sanctuary  and  the  whole  of  tho  rest  of  the  Church  became,  in 
the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  subordinate  to  that  introduced 
between  tho  Quire  and  the  Nave,  yet  it  was  never  lost  sight 
of,  and  it  was  far  more  prominent  to  the  minds  of  medieval 
ritualists,  as  appears  by  their  writings,  than  by  the  study  of 
the  buildings  alone  we  might  have  been  led  to  suppose. 
Thus  Durandus  treats  of  a Church  (including  the  atrium)  as 
consisting  of  four  parts.  He  speaks  of  the  “ cancellus  seu 
peribolus”  which  surrounded  the  Quire — whence  the  rood- 
screen,  and  side  enclosures  of  western  chancels,  and  also  of 
the  “ cancelli”  which  separated  the  Quire  from  the  altar,  the 
equivalent  of  the  eastern  iconostasis,  and  of  the  sanctuary 
screens  of  St.  Hand’s,  and  probably  St.  Albans.  Quoting 
from  Ricardus  do  Sancto  Yictore,  he  says,  “ Dispositio 
“ ecclesife  triplicem  statum  salvandorum  significat,”  and  he 
points  to  the  structural  nature  of  this  triple  division  when  he 
adds,  “ Strictius  est  enim  sanctuarium  quam  chorus,  et  chorus 
“ quam  corpus.”* 

The  ecclesiological  history  of  the  middle  ages  may  almost 
be  summed  up  in  this  one  point,  the  development  of  the 
Quire.  Iu  the  earlier  medieval  Churches,  the  eastern  limb, 
as  far  as  the  transept,  continues  to  form,  as  in  the  Basilicae, 
the  Sanctuary,  the  Quire  continues  to  be  a mere  enclosure 


* Hat.  Div.  Off.  1. 1—3. 
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within  the  Nave.  This  arrangement,  so  common  in  all  the 
earlier  Monastic  Churches,  St.  Albans,  Ivirkstall,  Gloucester, 
Rievaulx,  Westminster,  Tintern,  Winchester,  &c.,  was  no 
exceptional  peculiarity,  as  we  are  apt  to  regard  it.  It  is  in 
reality  the  old  and  typical  plan,  the  tradition  of  the  Basilica, 
and  of  the  earliest  Christian  Churches. 

It  is  Lincoln,  York,  Lichfield,  and  Salisbury  which  repre- 
sent the  abnormal  arrangement,  the  great  innovation  of  the 
middle  ages. 

In  introducing  this  striking  change  by  which  the  principal 
structural  division  of  the  building  was  moved  from  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Quire  to  its  western  limit,  the  medieval  ecclesio- 
logists  did  not,  of  course,  discard  altogether  the  venerable 
traditions  of  the  preceding  centuries  of  Church  history. 
Indeed  at  Salisbury  and  elsewhere  the  lesser  transept,  an 
invention  of  this  period,  was  so  placed  as  to  serve,  as  the 
great  transept  had  served  in  the  Basilic®,  to  mark  off  the 
Sanctuary  from  the  rest  of  the  Church.  The  eastern  transept 
at  Lincoln  and  at  Salisbury,  takes  the  place  very  obviously  of 
the  great  transept  in  the  ancient  St.  Peter’s,  and  in  St.  John 
Lateran. 

In  the  Ritual  the  distinction  between  Quire  and  Sanctuary 
is  most  marked.  It  is  indeed  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
Sarum,  as  of  all  other  Christian,  rites.  In  the  celebration, 
for  example,  of  the  High  Mass,  two  quite  distinct  bodies  of 
clerics  took  part,  the  choir  who  occupied  the  stalls,  and  the 
celebrant  with  the  “ministers  of  the  altar,”  who  occupied  the 
Sanctuary.  Each  of  these  two  bodies  had  its  distinctive 
vestures.  To  the  choir  belonged  the  surplice  and  cope;  to 
the  altar  ministers,  the  albe,  the  dalmatic,  and  the  chasuble. 
The  two  groups  of  ecclesiastics  entered  the  church  at  distinct 
times — the  choir,  of  course,  before  the  commencement  of 
Tierce,  the  celebrant  and  his  ministers  after  Tierce,  during  the 
Gloria  Patri  of  the  Introit.*  Those  of  the  choir  who  had  to 
take  a part  in  the  Altar  service  never  advanced  further  east- 
ward than  the  “ gradus  chori”  at  the  east  end  of  the  stalls 
while  the  Altar  ministers  never  passed  to  the  west  of  this 


# Sarum  Consuetudinary,  cap.  93. 
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step,  save  that  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon  on  Sundays  passed 
through  the  Quire  in  order  to  sing  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  in 
the  Rood  loft. 

The  “gradus  ehori”  was  in  fact  the  limit  of  the  two 
domains.  Up  to  this  step  the  rulers  of  the  choir  advanced 
to  sing  the  Gradual ; as  far  as  this  step  the  deacon  came 
down  to  convey  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  rulers,  and  through 
them  to  the  whole  choir. 

The  division,  therefore,  between  Quire  and  Sanctuary  is 
ritually  the  important  one,  although  in  the  structure  of 
churches  of  the  ordinary  medieval  type,  it  has  become 
subordinate  to  that  between  the  Quire  and  the  Nave.  When 
therefore  we  have  to  consider  any  question  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  a great  Church,  such  as  that  of  Salisbury,  we  shall 
expect  to  find  that,  however  strongly  marked  may  be  the 
more  modern  line  drawn  between  the  Quire  and  the  Nave,  the 
ancient  distinction  by  which  the  Sanctuary  was  separated 
from  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  is  still  existent  in  the 
structure  and  decoration  of  the  fabric,  as  it  is  in  the  directions 
of  the  ritual. 

Accordingly  we  find  at  Salisbury,  as  we  should  have 
expected,  a structural  line,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
Quire,  the  lesser  transept ; of  subordinate  importance  no 
doubt  to  that  which  the  great  transept  forms  at  the  west  of 
the  Quire,  but  still  a striking  feature  of  the  fabric.  As  in  a 
Basilica  the  transept  formed  part  of  the  body  of  the  building, 
and  the  ritual  division  of  the  Church  was  defined  by  the 
triumphal  arch  upon  its  eastern  side ; so  the  lesser  transept 
at  Salisbury  belongs  partly  to  the  Quire  and  partly  to  the 
Sanctuary,  and  the  scheme  of  decoration  which  extends  along 
the  Quire  ceiling  culminates  in  the  crossing  bay.  To  the 
east  of  this  bay  commences  a new  system  of  ornamentation, 
that  of  the  Sanctuary  proper.  As  the  decoration  of  the  Nave 
led  up  to  and  culminated  in  the  great  rood  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  great  transept,  so  the  decoration  of  the  Quire 
reached  its  completion  in  the  “Majesty”  before  the  eastern 
arch  of  the  lesser  transept.  The  triple  arrangement  of  the 
Church  is  thus  indicated  with  the  same  distinctness  in  the 
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system  of  its  iconography,  that  it  is  in  the  planning  of  its 
structure. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that,  as  in  the  Basilica  the  actual 
Sanctuary  extended  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  triumphal 
arch,  which  formed  its  structural  limit,  and  encroached  upon 
the  body  of  the  Church,  so  we  find  that  something  more 
than  half  the  space  under  the  crossing  of  the  lesser  transept 
seems  to  have  been  comprised  in  a certain  sense  in  the 
Sanctuary.  The  Sanctuary  is  spoken  of  sometimes  as  if  it 
extended  to  the  “ gradus  chori”  at  the  east  end  of  the  stalls, 
and  sometimes  as  if  it  terminated  at  the  eastern  arch  of  the 
crossing. 

This  comparison  of  the  medieval  arrangements  with  the 
Basilican  is  especially  important  because  of  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ presbiterium”  upon 
which  the  question  under  discussion  mainly  turns.  The 
word  itself  is  Basilican  and  primitive,  Greek  not  Latin,  and 
it  therefore  belongs,  not  to  the  innovations  characteristic  of 
medieval  ecclesiology,  but  by  its  very  etymology,  to  those 
earlier  traditions  which  underlie  them.  The  Basilican  Pres- 
bytery was  in  fact  the  Sanctuary,  or  more  strictly  that  portion 
of  the  Sanctuary  occupied  by  the  presbyters  assisting  at  the 
Eucharist,  as  distinguished  from  the  altar  itself,  at  which 
the  Bishop  stood  to  celebrate. 

Now  we  find  in  the  Salisbury  ritual  books,  and  in  others  of 
the  same  period,  the  word  “ presbiterium”  applied  precisely 
to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  medieval  Churches.  The 
only  difference  in  the  application  of  the  word  is  this  : in  most 
of  the  Basilicae  the  altar  stood  in  that  part  of  the  Sanctuary 
which  was  nearest  to  the  body  of  the  Church,  and  both  the 
place  of  the  celebrant,  and  also  the  presbiterium,  lay  behind 
it.  In  the  medieval  Churches  as  a rule,  the  altar  stood 
near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  celebrant, 
and,  analogously,  the  “presbiterium”  was  to  the  West 
of  it. 

Accordingly  we  find  in  the  Sarum  Missal*  the  Presbytery 
described  as  “ inter  chorum  et  altare,”  and  similarly  the 


* Oi  do  sponsalium." 
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Lenten  veil  is  directed  to  be  suspended  “ in  presbiterio  inter 
chorum  et  altare.”*  In  illustration  of  this  we  have  the  direc- 
tion in  the  Cistercian  Ordinary  that  the  veil  is  to  hang  “ ante 
presbiterium.”t  With  these  passages  we  may  compare  a 
passage  in  Ordericus  Vitalis  (vii.  p.  66),  given  by  Du  Cange, 
“ Ipsamque  in  presbiterio  inter  chorum  et  altare  sepelierant.” 
Gervase,  in  his  description  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  in  the 
twelfth  century,  has  a passage  which  defines  very  precisely 
the  situation  of  the  Presbytery  in  that  church.  He  speaks  of 
a marble  wall,  “ qui  chorum  cingens  et  presbiterium,  corpus 
“ ecclesue  a suis  lateribus,  quae  alae  vocantur  dividcbat.”! 

This  wall  he  states  again  enclosed  the  Quire  of  the  monks, 
the  Presbytery,  the  high  altar,  and  two  side  altars  [those  of 
St.  Dunstan  and  St.  Elphege]  as  well  as  the  throne  of  the 
Primate,  and  he  adds,  “ De  choro  ad  presbiterium  tres  erant 
“ gradus,  de  pavimento  presbiterii  usque  ad  altare  gradus 
“ tres,  ad  sedem  vero  patriarchatus  gradus  octo.” 

The  Presbytery  then  is  that  part  of  the  Church  which  by 
Durandus,  as  also  in  modern  language,  is  termed  the  Sanc- 
tuary. Thus  at  Salisbury  at  the  High  Mass  the  celebrant 
and  his  ministers,  while  the  introit  is  being  sung,  passing 
from  the  vestry  through  the  doorway  still  existing  in  the 
southern  wall  of  the  crossing  of  the  lesser  transept,  “ presbi- 
“ terium  intrent  et  ad  altare  accedant.”§ 

In  the  Salisbury  ritual  books  the  word  “ presbiterium”  is 
used  sometimes  in  a wide  sense,  sometimes  in  a sense  more 
restricted.  In  the  former  it  is  applied  to  the  whole  area, 
which  extends  from  the  Choir-stalls  eastward  to  the  arches 
opening  into  the  Lady  Chapel.  In  its  narrower  use,  it  is 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  larger  area  which  intervened 
between  the  “ gradus  presbiterii”  at  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lesser  transept,  and  the  ascent  of  steps  leading  to  the 
altar. 

Of  the  first  and  wider  acceptation  we  have  examples  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  Consuetudinary  : “ Eat  processio 

* “ Sarum  Consuetudinary,”  cap.  102. 

+ Dr.  Roch,  “Church  of  our  Fathers,”  Vol.  4,  Appendix,  p.  81. 

J “Church  of  our  Fathers,”  4,  p.  210.  § Sarum  Consuet.,  cap.  93. 
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“ per  ostium  presbiterii  septentrionale  et  eat  circa  presbi- 
“ terium.”* 

“ Eat  processio — per  ostium  presbiterii — presbiterium  cir- 
“ cuendo  per  ostium  chori  occidentale  chorum  iutret.”t 

From  these  expressions  it  is  clear  that  the  Presbytery,  in 
the  wider  sense,  extended  to  the  east  end  of  the  eastern  limb 
of  the  Church,  and  that  the  doors  which  exist  in  the  lesser 
transept  were  considered  as  the  doors  of  the  Presbytery. 

Another  instance  shewing  that  the  space  formed  by  the 
crossing  of  the  small  transept  was,  in  a sense,  included  in 
the  Presbytery  is  afforded  by  the  directions  as  to  the  aspersion 
before  the  High  Mass.|  First  the  priest  asperses  the  altar 
on  all  sides,  then  returning  westward  “in  redeundo”  he 
sprinkles  “ ministros  sic  ordinatos  incipiendo  ab  aeolito.” 
Then  “ ad  gradum  chori  rediens”  he  asperses  the  clerics,  who 
from  the  Quire  come  up  to  him,  as  he  stands  at  the  choir 
step.  After  this  aspersion  of  the  clerics  he  turns  and 
sprinkles  “ laicos  in  presbiterio  hinc  inde  stantes.”  This 
done  he  returns  to  the  “ gradus  chori”  and  there  recites  the 
collect. 

From  this  it  appears  that  just  as  the  clerics  came  up  from 
their  stalls  to  be  aspersed  at  the  “ gradus  chori,”  so  the  lay 
folk  came  in  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  side  aisles 
through  the  Presbytery  doors,  and  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
area  upon  which  these  doors  open,  which  is  thus  defined  as 
forming  a portion  of  the  Presbytery. 

The  admission  of  the  laity  into  this  part  of  the  Presbytery 
for  the  aspersion  gives  us  a hint  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
arrangement  so  common  in  Spain,  where  the  western  portion 
of  the  Presbytery  is  reduced  to  a mere  passage-way  con- 
necting the  Quire  and  the  Sanctuary.  The  Spanish  laity 
once  admitted  here,  made  good  their  vantage  ground,  and 
rails  being  at  length  introduced  to  preserve  the  necessary 
passage  between  the  “laicos  in  presbiterio  hinc  inde  stantes” 
the  side  walls  of  the  Presbytery  no  longer  needed  were 
removed.  It  is  also  common  in  French  Churches  to  place 

* Savum  Consuetudinary,  cap,  69.  f lb.  cap.  77. 

\ lb.  cap.  68. 
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laymen  of  distinction  in  this  portion  of  the  Presbytery  during 
the  High  Mass. 

As  instances  of  the  narrower  and  more  precise  sense  which 
the  word  Presbytery  very  frequently  bears,  wo  have  those 
passages  already  quoted,  in  which  it  is  defined  as  lying 
between  the  Quire  and  the  altar.  Of  these  the  passage 
quoted  from  Gervase  is  particularly  definite,  and  iu  another 
passage  of  his  treatise  the  doors,  which  at  Canterbury 
correspond  with  the  Salisbury  “ostia  presbyterii,”  are  spoken 
of  as  doors  of  the  Quire. 

In  a similar  manner  the  Lenten  veil  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Cistercian  Ordinary,  a very  typical  medieval  rite,  as  being 
before  the  Presbytery  “ cortina  ante  presbiterium  tendatui”* 
where  the  word  is  used  in  its  narrowest  sense,  whilo  the 
Sarum  Consuetudinary  using  the  word  in  its  more  general 
application  says  “velum  dependeat  in  presbiterio.”t 

The  word  is  to  be  understood  then  either  in  a general  sense 
of  the  whole  space  which  extended  from  the  stalls  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  or  more  precisely  of  that 
portion  of  this  area,  which  lay  between  the  eastern  transept 
and  the  steps  which  ascended  to  the  altar. 

In  its  wider  sense,  therefore,  it  consisted  of  four  portions. 
1st.  The  space  between  the  “ gradus  chori”  and  the  “gradus 
presbiterii.”  2nd.  The  area  thence  to  the  altar  steps.  3rd. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  altar  and  its  steps,  and  4th.  The 
space  reaching  thence  to  the  end  of  the  eastern  limb. 

This  latter  area  is  traditionally  known  at  Winchester  and 
elsewhere  as  the  Sancta  Sanctorum.  At  Canterbury  it  contained 
the  Patriarchal  Throne  with  its  own  ascent  of  steps,  but  at 
Salisbury  it  appears  to  have  been  very  small.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  it  in  the  ritual  except  in  the  directions  for  censing 
and  aspersing  the  altar  from  which  it  appears  that  there  was 
sufficient  space  to  pass  behind  the  altar.  Thus  we  have  the 
expressions  “ thurificando  altare  circueat,  and  “ principale 
“ altare  circumquaque  aspergat.”!  The  fact  of  no  fuller 
mention  of  this  space  occurring  in  the  rubrics  seems  to  show 

* Church  of  our  Fathers,  4,  App.  81.  + Sarum  Consuet.,  cap.  102. 

+ Sarum  Consuet.,  cap.  25  and  08. 
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that  it  was  of  no  great  ritual  importance  and  that  it  contained 
no  shrine.  The  only  reliquaries  mentioned  were  placed  upon 
a beam  or  super-altar  above  the  high  altar  and  not  in  this 
small  area  behind  it.  Six  candles  were  placed  upon  this 
ledge  “ in  eminentia  coram  reliquiis  et  crucifixio”  (probably 
the  altar-cross)  “ et  imaginibus  ibi  constitute. ”*  That  this 
space  was  not  large  is  further  proved  by  the  position  of  the 
tomb  of  Bp.  Blythe  whose  body  lay  in  the  usual  position  and, 
as  it  is  described,  under  the  altar,  but  his  tomb  was  placed 
“ overthwart”  as  otherwise  it  would  have  interfered  with  the 
ceremonies  of  the  censing  and  of  the  aspersion.  Thiscircum- 
ambulation  of  the  altar  is  doubtless  a Basilican  tradition, 
and  it  was  not  lost  sight  of  even  when  in  the  later  middle 
ages  lofty  stone  reredoses  were  introduced.  We  always  find 
such  screens  pierced  by  two  doors,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
altar,  as  at  Christchurch,  St.  Albans,  Winchester,  West- 
minster, Arundel,  and  elsewhere. 

In  illustration  of  its  position,  standing  thus  free  and 
detached,  we  find  the  high  altar  defined,  upon  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  it  is  referred  to  in  the  directions  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  high  mass,  as  the  altar  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  presbytery,  “ altare  in  medio  presbiterii,”  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  numerous  altars  standing  in  other  parts  of 
the  Church.  In  all  subsequent  mention  of  it,  it  is  called 
“ principale  altare,”  or  simply  “ altare.”! 

I think  that  a clue  to  the  exact  position  of  the  altar  might 
probably  be  obtained  by  examining  what  provisions  exist  in 
the  groining  for  the  suspension,  first,  of  the  pix  in  which  the 
B.  Sacrament  was  reserved,  “ corona  una  argentea  cum 
cathenis  iii.  argent.,  cum  columba  ad  eucharistiam.”* 
“ Cuppa  una  argentea  bene  deaurata  cum  corona  argentea  de 
“ dono  Willmi  Brewere  in  qua  reponitur  eucharistia,”  “ vas 
“ continens  eucharistiam  ;”§  and  secondly  of  the  lamp  which 
burned  before  it. 

There  were  in  all  seven  steps  from  the  Quire  area  up  to  the 
high  altar. 

* lb.  cap.  5.  f lb.  cap.  67. 

* Church  of  our  Fathers,  4,  Appendix  101,  Salisbury  Inventory. 

§ lb.,  Appendix  107  Sarum  Cousuet.,  cap.  102. 
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The  first  is  the  “ gradus  chori”  so  constantly  referred  to 
in  the  ritual  books.  It  lay  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
stalls  and  west  of  the  Presbytery  doors,  as  is  apparent  from 
tho  directions  as  to  the  aspersion  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
already  quoted,  and  also  from  the  sequel.*  The  procession 
left  the  Presbytery  by  its  northern  door  and  passed  round 
behind  the  High  Altar  down  the  South  Aisle  of  the  Quire 
and  Nave  to  the  Font  “ eat  processio  per  ostium  presbiterii 
“ septentrionale,  et  eat  circa  presbiterium,  &c.”  On  its 
return  up  the  centre  of  tho  Nave  it  made  a station  at  the 
Rood-loft,  the  boy  bearing  the  Holy  water,  and  the  acolite 
standing  the  while  at  the  step  at  the  entrance  of  the  Quire 
“ puer  deferens  aquam  et  acolitus  stent  ad  gradum  ante 
“ crucem.”  Then  after  the  usual  prayers  had  been  recited 
“ precibus  consuetis  dictis,”  the  procession  entered  the  Quire 
“ cliorum  intrent,”  the  clerics  regained  their  respective  stalls, 
and  the  celebrant  advancing  with  the  Altar  ministers  up  to 
the  “gradus  chori”  said  at  that  step  the  versicle  and  the 
collect  and  then  passed  on,  evidently  through  the  South  door 
of  the  Presbytery,  to  asperse  the  cemetery  of  the  canons 
which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Presbytery  east  of  the  Chapter- 
house  and  cloister.  Thence  he  returns  with  the  ministers  to 
the  vestry  to  vest  for  the  Mass,  and  as  soon  as  Tierce  is  over 
and  the  office  or  introit  commenced  they  enter  the  Pres- 
bytery (passing  again  through  its  southern  door)  and  advance 
to  the  altar,  “ ordinate  presbiterium  intrent,  et  ad  altare 
accedant.”t 

The  position  of  the  “gradus  chori”  is  well  marked  in  the 
directions  as  to  the  Pax.  I The  deacon  having  received  the 
kiss  of  peace  from  the  celebrant,  and  having  given  it  to  the 
subdeacon,  proceeds  to  the  “ gradus  chori,”  where  he  lasses 
the  two  rulers  of  the  choir,  who  from  thence  convey  the  Pax, 
the  one  to  the  Dean  the  other  to  the  Precentor,  and  so  to  the 
whole  of  the  clerics  present  in  the  Quire,  “ qui  duo  (rectores) 
“ pacem  choro  reportent,  incipientes  a decano  et  cantore.” 
The  Treasurer  is  directed§  to  provide  a wax  candle  to  burn 
during  the  singing  of  matins  at  the  Choir  step  at  the  east  end 

* lb.  cap.  69.  + lb.  cap.  93.  J Ibid.  § lb.  cap.  5. 
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of  the  stalls  “ unum  cereum  ad  matutinas  scilicet  ad  gradum 
“ chori,”  and  a mortar  light  “ mortanum”  at  the  choir  gates 
at  the  west  end  of  the  stalls,  “ ante  januas  ostii  chori  occi- 
“ deutalis  dum  matutinarum  expletur  ofhcium.” 

The  “ gradus  chori”  therefore  lay  between  the  eastern  end 
of  the  choir-stalls  and  the  Presbytery  doors. 

Proceeding  eastward  the  next  step  is  the  “ gradus  pres- 
biterii.”  This  was  the  step  which  formed  the  western  limit 
of  the  Presbytery  in  its  narrower  and  stricter  acceptation. 
It  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Presbytery  doors,  as  the  “ gradus 
chori”  to  the  west  of  them,  and  ranged  no  doubt  with  the 
eastern  piers  of  the  crossing  hay  of  the  small  transept.  Its 
position  east  of  these  doors  is  well  marked  in  the  directions 
as  to  vespers.*  During  the  singing  of  the  last  verse  but  one 
of  the  hymn,  the  priest  leaves  the  choir  (no  doubt  by  the 
south  Presbytery  door)  in  order  to  put  on  his  cope  in  the 
vestry  “ ad  cappam  sericam  assumendam.”  Then,  while  the 
versicle  and  response  are  in  singing,  the  two  candle  hearers 
enter  (by  the  south  Presbytery  door),  advance  to  the  “gradum 
coram  altari,”t  take  up  the  candles  there  standing,  and  return 
westward  to  meet  the  priest  advancing  eastward  from  the 
south  Presbytery  door,  the  meeting  point  being  defined  as  the 
“ gradus  presbiterii.”  “ Interim  autem  introeant  ceropherarii 
“ et  acceptis  candelabris  veniant  obviam  sacerdoti  ad  gradum 
“ presbiterii.”  Thence  the  priest,  having  blessed  the  incense, 
advances  with  them  to  the  altar  for  the  censing  during  the 
Magnificat. 

The  Lenten  veil  crossed  the  Sanctuary  at  this  point,  and 
this  line  must  be  considered  as  the  most  important  ritual 
division  of  the  Church  (because  here  the  Sanctuary  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  commenced),  more  important  by 
much  than  that  second  line,  marked  by  the  rood  screen, 
which  gradually,  by  an  innovation  characteristic  of  the  Middlo 
Ages,  had  become  the  more  striking  feature  in  the  structure 
of  the  building. 

The  space  between  the  “ gradus  chori”  and  the  “gradus 
presbiterii”  was  a sort  of  debatable  ground,  pertaining  in  part 


* lb.  cap.  25. 


f lb.  cap.  5. 
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to  both  Quire  and  Sanctuary,  “ a light  and  division  betwixt 
“ Quire  and  Presbytery,”  as  Leland  well  styles  it.  Its 
ambiguous  position  is  well  exhibited  by  the  admission  to  it, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  laity  during  the  aspersion,  an  intrusion 
which  has  become  a permanent  feature  of  the  usual  Spanish 
arrangement.  But  at  tho  “gradus  prcsbiterii”  begins  the 
Sanctuary  proper. 

At  Salisbury  this  is  finely  brought  out  by  the  commence- 
ment at  this  line  of  ajt  entirely  new  monographic  scheme, 
in  the  decoration  of  the  vaulting.  The  scheme  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  Quire  reaches  its  climax  at  this  point, 
and  that  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  Sanctuary  here  com- 
mences. 

The  position  here  of  the  Lenten  veil  is  well  shown  in  the 
directions  of  the  Consuetudinary.*  On  the  ferial  days  of  Lent 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  not  sung  as  usual  on  Sundays,  in 
the  rood-loft,  but  the  Epistle  was  read  at  the  “gradus  chori,” 
and  the  Gospel  at  a lectern  placed  for  that  purpose  in  the 
Presbytery.  “ Cantatur — evangehum  non  in  pulpito  in 
“ aquila,  sed  in  presbiterio  super  pulpito  apparato.”  Now 
at  this  season  tho  Lenten  veil  was  hanging  between  the 
Choir  and  the  altar,  and  it  is  directed  that  during  tho 
singing  of  the  Gospel  and  the  offertory  the  veil  shall  be 
drawn  up.t  It  appears  from  this  that  the  veil  was  westward 
of  the  deacon,  when  singing  the  Gospel  in  the  Presbytery,  but 
to  the  east  of  the  subdeacon  when  reading  the  Epistle  at 
the  “ gradus  chori.” 

The  directions  as  to  the  veil  would  require  to  their  execu- 
tion some  little  mechanical  contrivance.!  First,  the  veil  is 
to  hang  all  across  the  Presbytery,  “dependeat  in  presbiterio.” 
Then  at  the  Gospel  it  was — not  drawn  aside,  as  in  tho 
Cistercian  rite,  but — raised  up,  as  is  the  curtain  of  a theatre, 
“ extollitur  et  elevatum  dependet.”  Then  at  the  “orate 
fratres”  after  the  offertory  it  was  let  down  again,  “ demittitur.” 
Lastly  on  the  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week,  when  in  the  Passion 
the  words  occur,  “ velum  templi  scissum  est,”  it  fell  entirely 
and  was  then  removed,  “ predictum  velum  in  area  presbiterii 

* lb.  cap,  95.  t lb.  cap.  102.  * Ibid. 
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decidat.”*  The  hooks  and  the  winch  which  still  exist  fixed 
in  the  eastern  piers  of  the  crossing  bay  appear  to  answer  very 
well  to  the  mechanical  requirements  of  these  rubrics. 

The  next  step  is  that  variously  described  as  “ gradus 
“ altaris,”  “ gradus  coram  altari,”  and  “ extremus  gradus 
“ ante  altare.”  Between  this  and  the  “ gradus  presbiterii” 
there  was  evidently  a considerable  interval.  We  have  seen 
that  the  ministers  of  the  altar  were  here  aspersed  standing  in 
order  evidently  from  east  to  west,  and  as  there  were  several 
of  them  this  ceremony  required  some  considerable  space 
“ In  redeundo,”  i.e.,  from  the  high  altar  westward,  “ im- 
“ primis  aspergat  ministros  sic  ordinatos  incipiendo  ab 
“ acolito.”t 

It  will  be  observed  that  this — the  customary  order  of  the 
aspersion  was  followed  also  when  the  Bishop  pontificated, 
and  when,  therefore,  the  number  of  the  ministers  taldng  part 
in  the  ceremony  was  very  considerable.  How  large  this  space 
was  may  be  judged  from  the  number  of  clerics  wrho  took  part 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  consecration  of  the  oils  on  Maundy 
Thursday.  On  this  day  the  Bishop  of  course  pontificated, 
and  he  was  served  by  seven  deacons  and  seven  sub-deacons,  t 
There  were  also  required  to  the  performance  of  the  Pontifical 
Mass,§  the  Precentor  “ qui  omnes  cantus  ab  episcopo  incipi- 
“ endos  ipsi  episcopo  in  propria  persona  tenetur  injungere,”|| 
the  principal  acolite  and  two  others,  two  cerofers,  two  thu- 
rifers,  and  the  ci’oss  bearer.  To  the  ceremony  of  the  Holy 
Oils,  IT  which  like  our  own  ordination  service  is  interweaved 
into  the  Mass,  there  were  required  in  addition  to  the  above, 
the  Archdeacons  of  Berkshire,  and  Dorset,  and  one  of  the 
Archdeacons  of  Wiltshire,  three  additional  deacons  bearing 
the  oils,  one  deacon  bearing  a silk  tabernacle  over  the  oil 
of  the  chrism,  three  acolites  with  banners,  and  three  boys 
in  surplices  to  sing  the  “ 0,  Redemptor.”  In  all  there  must 
have  been  from  thirty  to  forty  persons  engaged  in  this 
ceremony,  which  consisted  of  a series  of  three  small 

* According  to  the  use  contemplated  by  Durandus  the  veil  remained 
suspended  until  Good  Friday. 

t Sarum  Consuetudinary,  cap.  68.  J lb.  cap.  93.  § lb.  cap.  3. 

||  lb.,  cap.  93  et  passim.  lb.,  cap.  104  and  Pontifical. 


processions.  The  position  of  the  Bishop  the  while  is 
described,  in  the  Pontifical,  as  withdrawn  a little  from  the 
altar,  and  as  no  mention  is  made  throughout  the  rite  of  any 
step  intervening,  we  must  conclude  that  the  whole  took  place 
between  the  “ gradus  presbiterii,”  and  the  “extremus  gradus 
ante  altare,”  and  therefore  that  a very  considerable  area  inter- 
vened between  these  steps. 

With  the  “ gradus  altaris”  commenced  the  ascent  to  the 
high  altar.  This  flight  included  first  and  uppermost  the 
foot-pace  or  step  of  the  celebrant  “ Sacerdos  stat  ad  altare,”* 
then  that  of  the  deacon,  “ diaconus  post  eum  stet  in  primo 
“ gradu  ante  altare,”  called  also  “ gradus  diaconorum,”  then 
the  “ gradus  subdiaconorum,”  then  that  on  which  stood  the 
principal  acolite  “ acolito  in  gradu  post  subdiaconum  con- 
“ stituto.”!  Lastly  there  was  the  “ gradus  altaris”!  on 
which  the  cerofers  rested  their  candles  and  to  which  the  two 
boys  who  had  sung  the  Gradual  advanced  to  make  their 
obeisance  “ dicto  vero  gradale  pueri  can  tores  ad  gradum 
“ altaris  inclinaturi  rcdeant.”§ 

These  steps  were  small  platforms  rather  than  mere  steps, 
for  at  the  veneration  of  the  cross  on  Good  Friday  the  missal 
directs  that  the  cross  shall  be  laid  upon  the  third  step  of  the 
altar,  apparently  that  of  the  acolite,  and  that  the  two  priests 
of  the  upper  grade  who  had  carried  it  thither  shall  be  seated 
during  the  veneration  upon  this  platform,  on  either  side  of 
the  cross  lying  between  them. 

It  would  appear,  too,  that  all  of  these  steps,  with  the 
exception  no  doubt  of  the  footpace,  extended  from  side  to 
side  of  the  Sanctuary,  for  the  seven  deacons  and  seven  sub- 
deacons required  for  the  Pontifical  Mass  on  Maundy  Thursday 
and  on  Whitsunday,  stood  in  a line  north  and  south  across 
the  Sanctuary,  all  the  deacons  upon  the  deacon’s-platform 
and  all  the  sub-deacons  upon  that  of  the  sub-deacon. 

* lb.,  cap.  93. 

t If  we  understand  this  to  mean  that  the  acolite  stood  upon  the 
“ gradus  subdiaconorum”  behind  the  subdeacon,  the  ascent  would  be  of 
four  steps  instead  of  five,  but  the  space,  east  and  west,  required  for  the 
flight  would  remain  about  the  same,  as  the  subdeacon’s  step  must  then  be 
supposed  to  be  so  much  wider. 

+ lb.  cap.  5. 
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The  whole  rite  from  its  extreme  elaboration  and  evident 
stateliness  required  to  its  proper  performance  a very  ample 
Sanctuary.  In  our  own  new  Churches,  wherever  any  attention 
is  paid  to  ceremonial,  we  find  the  Sanctuaries  are  much  too 
small  even  for  a very  simple  ritual,  and  the  few  ministers  can 
scarcely  carry  out  the  most  modest  ceremonial  without  danger 
of  unseemly  jostling.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
elaborate  rites  of  a Pontifical  celebration,  or  of  the  Palm 
Sunday  ceremony,  of  the  blessing  of  the  oils  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  or  of  the  veneration  of  the  cross  on  Good  Friday, 
according  to  the  Sarum  use,  were  carried  out  in  the  Church 
erected  especially  for  their  performance,  on  any  than  the 
grandest  scale  and  with  the  most  ample  space  for  their 
stately  celebration.  Without  the  provision  of  such  an  area  a 
complicated  ceremony  becomes  an  unintelligible  crowding. 

Such  an  area  appears  to  be  provided  in  the  three  bays  which 
lie  east  of  the  smaller  transept,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  indications  given  by  the  structure 
and  decorations  of  the  fabric  itself  will  confirm  the  conclusion 
as  to  the  very  ample  dimensions  of  the  Salisbury  Sanctuary, 
to  which  a study  of  the  rubrical  directions  inevitably  leads. 

To  sum  up,  the  rubrics  point  to  seven  steps  or  platforms 
east  of  the  Choir,  the  “ gradus  chori”  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  stalls  and  west  of  the  Presbytery  doors,  the 
“gradus  presbiterii”  east  of  these  doors  and  agreeing,  appa- 
rently, in  position  with  the  eastern  piers  of  the  crossing  bay ; 
close  to  this  step  was  the  line  of  the  Lenten  veil ; thence  a 
considerable  area,  convenient  for  the  performance  of  an 
elaborate  ceremonial,  requiring  the  presence  of  a numerous 
body  of  ministers,  extended  to  the  altar  steps.  Of  these 
there  appear  to  have  been  four,  each  of  some  little  width,  and 
above  them  and  highest  of  all  was  the  footpace  itself  upon 
which  the  altar  was  erected.  Beyond  the  altar  only  a small 
space,  scarcely  alluded  to  in  the  rubrics,  intervened  between 
it  and  the  termination  of  the  whole  Presbytery. 

There  is  no  allusion  in  the  Consuetudinary  or  in  the  Missal 
to  a morning  altar,  placed  as  usual  in  monastic  churches,  in 
advance  of  tho  principal  altar ; on  the  contrary,  we  have  this 
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direction,  “ si  aliquod  festum  novem  lectionum  Quadragesime 
“ fiat  in  aliqua  feria,  ante  tertiam  missa  do  festo  dicatur 
“ post  nonam  vero  missa  de  jejunio  utraque  ad  principale 
“ altare,”*  which  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a matutinal 
altar.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  tho  morning  altar  men- 
tioned by  Britton,  was  introduced  subsequently  to  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Consuetudinary,!  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  did  not  stand  in  the  Presbytery  at  all. 

I have  only  to  add  that  from  the  internal  evidence  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  Consuetudinary — or  “ Do  Officiis  Eccle- 
siasticis  Tractatus”  was  compiled  after  the  transference  of  the 
See  from  Old  Sarum,  and  the  erection  of  the  new  Cathedral. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  evident  both  from  its  exact  agree- 
ment, iu  every  particular  which  I have  observed,  with  the 
existing  Church,  and  also  from  the  allusions  which  occur  in 
the  treatise  to  the  City  of  Salisbury  and  its  Suburbs. 

G.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  Jun. 

Resuming  my  argument — thus  (including  the  preceding 
paper  by  my  son)  proving  the  case  (as  I think  it  does)  from 
1.  Presumptive  evidence ; 2.  from  Traditional  evidence ; and 
3.  from  Liturgical  and  Ritual  evidence ; I will  only  add  a 
few  words  in  reply  to  objections. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  founded  on  the  paintings 
of  the  vaulting,  where  the  more  sacred  subjects  terminate  in 
the  crossing  of  the  smaller  transept  (that  “ division  betwixt 


* lb.  cap.  100. 

t The  morning  altars  at  St.  Albans,  Westminster,  Worcester,  &c., 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  Presbytery,  were  probably  peculiar  to 
Monastic  Churches ; which  renders  it  probable  that  that  mentioned  as  a 
subsequent  addition  at  Salisbury,  but  not  alluded  to  in  the  Rubrics,  &c., 
was  in  some  other  part  of  the  Cathedral. — G.  G.  S.,  Senr. 

Since  writing  the  above  note,  I have  observed  in  Dr.  Milner’s  disser- 
tation the  following  passage,  taken  from  some  early  MS.  notes  to  his 
copy  of  Godwin  (1615)  which  he  thought  nearly  coeval  with  the  text : 
‘ In  the  body  of  the  church,  under  the  third  arch  from  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Roger,  was  the  altar  called  de  missa  malutinali,  where  the  early  service 
was  privately  performed,  immediately  after  the  holding  of  chapter  every 
morning.’  I think  this  was  in  the  first  of  the  eastern  chapels  of  the 
north-east  transept,  being  that  nearest  to  the  north  entrance  of  the 
Presbytery. 
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the  Quier  and  the  Presbytery,”)  while  more  trivial  subjects 
occupy  the  ceiling  of  the  Presbytery  itself. 

I will  premise  by  saying  that  I do  not  feel  that  those 
who  are  convinced  by  force  of  evidence  that  the  high  altar 
was  at  the  east  of  the  Presbytery  are  bound  to  be  able  to 
explain  the  scheme  of  the  mediaeval  decorator ; the  onus 
probandi  rather  lies  with  those  who  dispute  the  traditional 
and  received  arrangement.  I will,  however,  give  a suggestive 
explanation  offered  by  a friend  who  from  the  first  revival  of 
ecclesiological  study  has  occupied  an  eminent  position  in  the 
foreground  of  that  movement.* 

“ The  argument  on  the  other  side  is,  you  tell  me,  derived 
“ from  the  comparative  character  of  the  roof-pictures  over  the 
“ crossing  and  west  of  the  east  transept  compared  with  those 
“ east  of  it. 

“ The  dignity  of  the  personages  shewn  culminates  in  the 
“ most  eastern  portion  of  the  vaulting  of  the  east  crossing  in 
“ a Majesty. 

“ I wonder  they  don’t  see  how  this  argument  cuts  more 
“ than  one  way.  That  bay  is  the  culmination  of  one  of  the 
“ three  divisions  of  the  Church,  viz.,  the  Choir  as  distinct 
“ from  either  the  lower  Nave  or  higher  Presbytery  (or  Sanc- 
“ tuary).  The  roof-decorations  of  the  Choir  having  been 
“ struck  in  a high  key,  the  effigies  of  not  only  the  greatest  of 
“ men  but  of  men  who  preach  and  sing  and  make  scripture 
“ (an  eternal  choir  in  fact)  legitimately  culminate  in  the 
“ greatest  of  all  who  have  ever  worn  flesh, — the  second  Adam 
“ whom  they  in  prophecy  and  psalm  and  gospel  are  wor- 
“ shipping.  Assume  that  the  altar  was  put  under  or  west  of 
“ this  Majesty  and  then  the  symmetry  of  their  system  of  roof 
“ decoration  breaks  down,  it  has  begun  in  the  Choir  and  it 
“ has  thus  come  into  the  Sanctuary. 

“ Rather  you  must  take  it  in  connection  with  the  separa- 
“ tion  (probably  a veil)  of  which  you  say  the  indications 
“ exist,  as  the  stop  in  the  Church  made  by  the  eastern  piers 
“ of  the  crossing,  this,  whether  veil  or  something  more  sub- 

* I am  permitted  to  mention  that  this  is  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford 
Hope,  m.p. 
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“ stantial,  represents  that  Sanctuary  screen  of  which  instances 
“ or  of  something  similar  to  it  can  be  traced  in  various  larger 
“ Churches  corresponding  with  choir  or  rood-screens  between 
“ Choir  and  Nave,  and  of  which  the  eastern  iconostasis,  and 
“ English  ‘ altar-rails’  are  the  direct  counterpart. 

“ This  exists  as  you  know  in  a concrete  form  at  St. 
“ David’s. 

“ As,  then,  the  rood  accomplished  and  was  taken  in  in  the 
“ same  coup  d’oeil  with  the  Choir  partition — so  the  Majesty 
“ might  well  he  so  disposed  as  to  be  taken  in  in  a similar 
" coup  d’oeil  with  the  Sanctuary  partition. 

“ Does  not  the  Majesty  appear  in  the  Basilicae  somewhere 
“ over  the  arch  which  represents  ritually  the  Sanctuary  arch 
“ (the  Choir  proper  being  obtruded  into  the  Nave  as  a 
“ ‘ chorus  cantorum’)  as  well  as  in  the  Conch  of  the  Sanc- 
“ tuary  itself?*  If  so,  the  former  position  is  a clear  prece- 
“ dent  for  you. 

****** 

“ Now  then,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  apparently 
“ much  less  sacred  character  of  the  roof-imagery  in  the 
“ Presbytery?  May  not  this  involve  a more  recondite  sym- 
“ holism  ? 

“ The  roof  of  the  Choir  where  clerks  said  the  offices  appro - 
“ priately  gives  us  the  effigies  of  Prophets  and  Apostles 
“ singing  and  saying  the  praises  of  Christ,  the  choir  of  the 
“ Church  universal  joining  the  living  one  below. 

“ The  Sanctuary  is  ecclesiologically  the  seat  of  God  himself, 
“ carnally  so  according  to  the  materializing  doctrine  of  Tran- 
“ substantiation. 

“ Therefore  out  of  a higher  reverence  the  figures  of  actual 
“ once-living  human  beings  might  be  absent. 

“ Thus  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  decoration  is  heaped  on 
“ the  iconostasis — within  it  is  plain. 

“ But  why  the  months?  May  these  not  figure  the  per- 
“ petual  recurrence  of  the  Eucharist — and  the  perpetuity  of 
“ the  veneration  ? 

* This  is  occasionally  the  case,  or  at  least  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
Majesty,  as  formerly  at  St.  Paul’s  without  the  walls. 
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“ They  would  embody  the  promise,  * Ecce  ego  vobiscum 
“ sum  omnibus  diebus  usque  ad  consummationem  sseculi.’ 

“ I throw  out  this  but  for  what  it  may  be  worth.” 

This  argument  has  been  adopted  by  my  son,  not  indepen- 
dently, but  from  seeing  the  above  and  from  a conviction  of 
its  soundness. 

Another  friend  learned  in  ritual  antiquities  bad  also  told 
me  that  the  “ zodiac,”  or  employment  of  the  seasons,  bad  in 
the  bands  of  the  medieval  decorators  a symbolical  signification, 
W'bicb  I should  think  likely,  as  otherwise  one  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  its  extensive  use,  especially  during  the  13th 
century,  though  it  is  found  long  before  and  continued  long 
afterwards. 

It  is  curious  that,  while  the  labours  of  the  seasons  are 
usual  in  Churches,  their  amusements  are  more  frequent  in 
domestic  architecture ; as  if  the  continued  round  of  duty 
were  more  usually  symbolized  in  one  and  of  enjoyment  in  the 
other. 

A fair  corollary  from  the  former  argument  has  been  sug- 
gested : that,  while  the  Saviour  was  represented  at  the 
termination  of  the  Nave  by  the  rood,  and  at  the  termination 
of  the  Choir  by  the  “Majesty’'  in  the  ceiling,  the  believer  in 
transubstantiation  would  not  feel  such  representation  needful 
over  the  altar,  where  he  held  that  He  was  actually  Himself 
present,  but  this  may  be  an  over-refinement. 

The  other  leading  objection  against  the  received  position  of 
the  altar  is  founded  on  the  statement  by  some  writer  that 
in  the  alterations  made  by  Bishop  Hume  about  1778-9 
the  Choir  “ was  lengthened  20  feet  towards  the  Lady 
Chapel.” 

Now,  if  this  be  interpreted  of  removing  the  altar  20  feet 
nearer  the  Lady  Chapel  than  it  was  before,  I must  meet  it  at 
once  by  a distinct  contradiction  ; for  we  have  in  the  two 
plans  so  often  referred  to  its  precise  position  just  before 
Bishop  Hume’s  time,  i.e.,  the  middle  of  the  last  bay  of  the 
Presbytery.  That  these  plans  are  anterior  in  date  to  Bishop 
Hume  is  shewn  by  their  placing  (as  before  stated)  the  Iron 
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Chapel  of  the  Hungerforcls  in  its  old  position  in  the  Nave — 
not  in  the  place  where  Bishop  Hume  placed  it  in  1778 
and  where  it  still  remains — and  if  the  Bishop  moved  the 
altar  20  feet  eastward  he  must  have  pushed  it  on  into  the 
Lady  Chapel,  and  pulled  down  Bishop  Blythe’s  monu- 
ment. 

We  know  he  did  not  do  this,  nor  have  we  a suggestion  that 
in  the  10  years  which  intervened  between  Hume’s  work  and 
that  of  Wyatt  the  altar  occupied  any  different  position  from 
that  shewn  in  the  plans  referred  to.  On  the  contrary,  all 
evidence  goes  to  disprove  this. 

That  loose  statement,  therefore,  of  the  extension  of  the 
Choir  eastward  must  have  meant  something  different  from 
this,  nor  is  tho  explanation  difficult.  Bishop  Hume  had 
done  away  with  the  Nave  sermons,  and  the  Nave  seats  pro- 
vided for  them.  He  had  consequently  extended  the  Choir 
seats,  and  in  doing  so  enacted  that  those  towards  the  east 
should  on  occasion  be  appropriated  to  tho  Corporation  and 
the  Judges.  Tho  extension,  then,  of  tho  Choir  by  twenty 
feet  must  have  meant  the  Choir  proper,  i.e.,  the  part  fur- 
nished with  seats,  not  the  Presbytery  beyond  it. 

I have  now  done  with  the  p>ast ; hut  the  question  still 
remains  whether  if  the  end  of  the  Presbytery  were  the  ancient 
position  of  the  altar,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  retain  that 
position. 

I confess  I should  be  glad,  now  that  we  are  returning  from 
the  aberrations  of  Wyatt,  that  our  return  should  be  to  the 
true  old  place,  and  not  that  we  should  overstep  it  in  one 
direction  as  he  did  in  the  other,  like  the  Knight  who 

“ Vaulted  into  th’  seat 
“ With  so  much  vigour,  strength,  and  heat, 

“ That  he  had  almost  tumbled  over 
“ With  his  own  weight  (but  did  recover).’’ 

I feel  that  we  ought  to  restore  and  respect  the  ancient  land- 
marks, and  not  strike  out  new  ideas  of  our  own  (inconsistent 
as  I deem  them  to  he)  with  the  ancient  arrangements. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  the  great  staff  of  Cathedral 
clergy  and  the  splendid  ritual  of  the  middle  ages ; but  the 
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pre-eminence  of  a Cathedral  as  the  great  central  Church  of 
the  diocese,  remains  the  same  ; and  we  still  have  great  occa- 
sions : as  Ordinations,  &c.  (and  we  ought  to  and  shall  have 
more),  when  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  are  assembled  together 
in  presence  of  their  Bishop,  and  when  the  whole  space 
between  the  stalls  and  the  altar  will  offer  but  scant  room  for 
the  multitude  of  the  assembled  clergy,  and  when  that  great 
space  will  be  in  a diocesan  as  in  every  other  sense  par 
eminence  “ The  Presbytery.” 

GEO.  GILBERT  SCOTT. 


January,  1876. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The  unavoidably  diffuse  character  of  the  argument  in  the 
above  paper  has  suggested  to  me  the  necessity  of  summing  it 
up  in  a more  concentrated  form. 

The  simple  question,  then,  for  consideration  is  whether  the 
High  Altar  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  was, — as  has  been  supposed 
by  every  writer  on  the  subject  and  as  shewn  in  all  existing 
plans  (till  removed  by  Wyatt), — towards  the  east  end  of  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  main  building ; or  whether  it  was  under 
(or  nearly  under)  the  crossing  of  the  eastern  transept,  a 
position  shewn  in  no  plan  nor  even  hinted  at  by  any  writer  ; 
and  for  suggesting  which  the  only  argument  is  derived  from 
the  painted  decorations  of  the  ceiling ; which  paintings, 
though  only  recently  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  present 
generation,  were — till  the  year  1790 — as  patent  to  all  observers 
as  they  have  now  become  to  ourselves. 

I have  shewn,  first,  that  the  traditional  and,  till  now  un- 
controverted, position  is  the  normal  position  of  the  high 
altar  of  a great  English  Church.  I have  proved  this  by 
reference  to  ten  of  our  Cathedral  and  Abbey  Churches,  in 
which  the  position  of  the  altar  remains  indisputably  marked  ; 
and  in  which  the  average  distance  from  the  Choir  Stalls  to 
the  altar  is  about  the  same  as  at  Salisbury.  It  follows  from 
this  that,  if  the  high  altar  at  Salisbury  were  where  hitherto 
it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been,  it  was  in  its  usual  and 
customary  place  ; while,  if  it  were  where  now  for  the  first 
time  suggested,  Salisbury  would  be  the  exception  to  other 
great  English  Churches,  and  its  high  altar  in  a position 
altogether  abnormal. 

I have,  further,  shewn  that  all  circumstances  of  the 
building,  as  existing  or  known  to  have  existed,  agree  with  the 
traditional  position  ; as,  for  example,  the  Founder’s  tomb  to 
the  north  of  the  altar ; Blythe’s  tomb  at  its  back ; the 
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Presbytery  step  as  discovered  ; the  winch  and  hooks,  as  for 
the  Lenten  veil,  over  the  Presbytery  step,  fixed  in  the  14th 
century  pier.* 

I might  also  have  mentioned  the  two  choir  or  presbytery 
doors,  which  our  investigations  have  shewn  to  be  of  the  13th 
century,  just  west  of  the  same  step  ; and  have  further  shown 
that  had  the  altar  been  placed  beneath  the  Majesty  it  would 
have  held  an  impracticable  position  between  these  two  doors. 
I might  also  have  added  that  in  the  vaulting  of  the  Presbytery 
are  numerous  holes  through  which  ropes  have  been  passed 
(leaving  their  marks  to  the  present  day)  which  would  probably 
be  found  compatible  with  known  facts  and  requirements. 

I have  next  shewn  that  a catena  of  writers  reaching  back 
from  our  day  to  that  of  Leland  (who  saw  the  altar  in  its  place) 
unanimously  place  it  in  the  eastern  bay  of  the  Presbytery ; 
and  that  Leland  absolutely  defines  its  position  by  his  notice 
of  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  external  buttresses,  which  he 
speaks  of  as  “ again  the  high  altar,”  which  inscription 
remains  to  the  present  day.t 

I have  next,  by  the  assistance  of  a paper  by  my  son,  shewn 
that  a space  equal  to  that  of  the  Presbytery  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  the  Kitual  prescribed  by 
the  Sarum  service  books  and  Consuetudinary ; and  that  a 
great  part  of  these  ceremonies  were  performed  east  of  the 
Presbytery  step. 

Leland  then  comes  to  our  aid,  and  clinches  the  evidence 
given,  as  with  one  voice,  by  so  many  witnesses  ; for,  speaking 
of  the  eastern  transept,  he  says: — “ The  second  transeptum 
that  standeth  as  a lighte  and  division  betwixt  the  Quier  and 
the  Presbytery."  Now,  w^e  know  the  quier,  and  we  know  that 

* It  has  been  objected  that  the  winch  and  hooks  are  not  fixed  in  the 
thirteenth  century  piers.  That  they  were  so  once  I have  no  doubt,  but  these 
piers  having  given  way,  the  winch  &c.,  would  naturally  be  re-fixed  after 
the  repairs.  I do  not  suppose  these  appliances,  any  more  than  the  veil 
itself,  to  have  lasted  all  these  centuries  without  renewal.  Even  the  service 
books  as  they  have  come  down  to  our  time  are  for  the  most  part  copies  of 
different  periods. 

f It  is  said  that  this  passage  in  Leland  is  unintelligible.  For  myself,  I 
will  say  that  I understood  it  sufficiently  well  to  direct  the  Clerk  of  the 
Works  by  letter  where  to  look  for  the  inscription — And  there  he  found  it! 
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east  of  it  comes  the  second  transept ; and  it  follows  that 
the  space  beyond  that  was  the  Presbytery  referred  to  by 
Leland. 

If,  then,  as  the  service  books  prove,  the  main  ceremonial 
of  the  altar  services  took  place  in  the  Presbytery , and  the 
altar  itself  stood  beyond  the  place  where  those  ceremonies 
were  performed,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  altar  could  have 
been  beneath  or  near  to  the  Majesty,  which  is  in  the  very 
crossing  of  that  transept  which  is  stated  by  an  eye-witness  to 
have  been  a “division  betwixt  the  Quire  and  the  Presbytery  V' 

CADIT  QILESTIO. 

Yet,  still,  it  will  be  asked — wThy  did  the  ceiling-paintings 
culminate  in  this  “division”  and  fall  off  again  in  the  Pres- 
bytery ? I reply  that  wTe  are  not  bound  to  account  for  the 
fancies  of  the  decorator.  They  may  have  been  strange,  yet  it 
would  have  been  far  stranger  to  have  placed  the  altar  in  a 
position  different  from  that  of  any  other  high  altar  in  a great 
English  Church  of  which  the  position  is  capable  of  proof ; 
and  yet  stranger  still  would  it  have  been,  in  building  de  novo 
the  Mother  Church  of  England’s  most  popular  ritual,  to  have 
placed  its  high  altar  in  a position  incompatible  with  the  due 
carrying  out  of  that  famous  ritual ; w'hile  leaving  behind  it,  as 
a useless  room,  a space  which,  by  placing  the  altar  in  its 
customary  position,  would  have  well  provided  for  every  ritual 
requirement  !* 

We  are  not,  however,  left  with  this  decorative  puzzle  as  a 
mere  unexplained  anomaly.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  has  shewn 
that  the  culmination  of  the  iconography  over  the  gradus 
Presbyterii  is  a most  consistent  arrangement.  Of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Seasons  into  the  Presbytery  some  explanations 
have  been  suggested.  It  wras  one  of  the  most  favourite  sub- 


* Some  of  those  who  object  to  the  received  position — feeling  the  force 
of  the  argument  that  if  placed  under  the  Majesty,  the  Altar  would  have 
stood  between  the  two  Presbytery  doors, — suggest  that  it  would  satisfy 
the  eye  if  placed  one  bay  more  to  the  east ; forgetting  that  it  would  there 
be  beneath  the  two  subjects  especially  singled  out  for  merriment. 
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jects  of  the  period,  and  I have  myself  found  it  m an  altar 
pavement  of  a like  date.  It  was  an  idea  in  its  own  nature 
fanciful,  and  we  have  therefore  no  right  to  object  to  the 
suggested  interpretations  that  they  also  are  fanciful. 

It  suggested  no  ludicrous  ideas  to  our  unsophisticated, 
forefathers ; and,  finding  it  represented  over  where  we  learn 
by  accumulated  evidence,  that  the  most  sacred  rites  were 
celebrated,  it  is  for  us  to  accept  it  as  a fact,  rather  than  to 
disturb  facts  which  we  know,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  others 
of  whose  significance  we  are  ignorant. 

GEO.  GILBERT  SCOTT. 


Bennett  Brothers,  Printers,  Journal  Office,  Salisbury 


